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MONTHLY COMMENT, 

The results of a series of tests of fireproof parti¬ 
tions, conducted by the Department of Buildings for 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, have been 
recently made public. The object of tlie tests was * to 
record the effect of fire of one hour's duration, com¬ 
mencing at 500° F. and increasing to 1,700° F„ fol¬ 
lowed by the application of water for two and a half 
minutes on the fire side. The area of each partition 
under investigation was to he at least 137.75 square 
feet, with a width of 14 feet 6 inches and a height of 
9 feet 6 inches." The tests were notable not only for 
the care taken in conducting them, hut as being the 
first thorough tests of partitions ever made. Nearly 
twenty forms of partitions were included, the types 
represented comprising metal, lath and plaster, terra 
cotta block, plaster composition block, and concrete 
block. 

The results, as a. whole, were highly satisfactory, 
hut while the utmost care was taken to submit the 
various constructions to the severe requirements laid 
down at the outset, it was Impossible to avoid certain 
conditions which make the conclusions partly theo¬ 
retical. Tlie partitions examined were built directly 
on a low wall of brick, without wood at the base, and 
included no window or door openings. The area tested, 
moreover, was limited, and hence the conditions which 
apply practically in every structure were not quite 
accurately present. With but one exception neither 
fire nor water passed through a partition, and in no 
instance did a dangerous quantity of radiated heat 
pass through any partition. The plaster block parti¬ 
tions lost a portion of their plaster blocks by being 
washed away under the action of the hose stream. In 
examples of cellular plaster blocks the Inner shells 
were washed away, exposing the hollow interior. It 
would therefore seem as though, in partitions of those 
types, new construction -would be necessary after a fire 
instead of patching up. In metal, lath, and plaster 
partitions the plaster covering was largely -washed 
away, but no Injury resulted to the metal structure. In 
partitions of terra cotta blocks and concrete blocks the 
inside coatings of plaster were partly destroyed, but 
no other injury resulted. Measured by cost of repair 
and relative condition after the fire, the latter types of 
partitions yielded the best results. 


The hall is one of the most neglected parts of the 
house, though in some respects it is the portion most 
frequently used, and ft is certainly the part the 
stranger is most apt to see. In the country house, 
where one is not restricted to the exacting require¬ 
ments of a twenty-foot lot,the size and disposition of the 
hall is a problem easily solved. In such houses the hall 
becomes, quite naturally, a room, and may be treated in 
a manner at once comfortable, hospitable, and attractive. 
But in the city house, w r here the hall is too often sim¬ 
ply a passage, that is used only because it must he, and 
from which one eagerly passes into the more attrac¬ 
tive parts of the house, it Is generally neglected. As 
a matter of fact, the hall, being the first part of the 
house to be entered, should be as cheerful and pleasant 
as possible. The wall treatment should take into ac¬ 
count the amount of light and the fact that It is more 
likely to be rubbed against and soiled than the walls 
of large rooms. A table for packages and hats will 
be found sometimes more useful than a hat rack, al¬ 
though accommodations for coats and umbrellas are 
imperative. Hall furniture is not always as well suited 
to its purposes as It should be, but better designs are 
now on the market than could formerly be had. The 
wall, while available for pictures, should not be made 
a catch-all, where ornaments may be placed that do 
not fit In elsewhere. 


The American Invasion of Europe is about to assume 
architectural form in the erection of a great office 
building in London. It is a type of structure wholly 
new to England, although the building laws will not, 
at present, permit a greater height than seven stories. 
But the mere matter of a building law contains no 
detriments to Yankee ingenuity, and it is confidently 
stated that, in a few years, modifications of existing 
requirements will be had which will enable the pro¬ 
jectors of the enterprise to erect a genuine American 
sky scraper. It is to be hoped that if this is done, it 
will not he on the New York model. The art of high 
building design is most industriously practised in the 
metropolis of America, with the result that the only 
genuinely artistic high office building in New York is 
by a Chicago architect! There are some others of great 
merit and real interest, it is true, hut the Chicago-de- 
signed building has, after four or five years, no rival. 
London authorities may well shrink before giving per¬ 
mission for the erection of a New York sky scraper; 
that structure has only its bigness and its convenience 
to recommend it; of art, as such, there is little if any. 


Many flourishes of trumpets have announced a model 
city as one of the attractions of the St. Louis Exposi¬ 
tion. It is quite time we had such an object-lesson, 
and as no American city has yet been able to put itself 
forward as a model town it may be presumed, at the 
outset, that it will be quite unlike any existing com¬ 
munity. A sad controversy that seems to have arisen 
over the question as to who first made this suggestion 
adds to the Interest of the preliminary discussion and 
will doubtless have no effect in giving us the final model 
results. That American cities need many radical im¬ 
provements, that they are badly planned, hadly pro¬ 
vided with underground conveniences, filled with un¬ 
healthy, undesirable buildings, and generally in need 
of object lessons, are facts that no one will dispute. 
The project of a model city is, however, a large under¬ 
taking, and is not likely to succeed even partially, 
without the widest consideration and the broadest 
study. A city is not an aggregation of houses de¬ 
signed by an architect, erected on streets planned by an 
engineer, and provided with the resources of modern 
sanitation; but it is the grouping together of a large 
number of people having many different purposes in 
life and engaged in many avocations. To condense all 
these interests within model limits and incase them 
in model structures designed In a model way is cer¬ 
tainly a model object that the to-be-modeled populace 
of America must await with the utmost interest. 


Does good art cost more than bad art? The question 
Involves a contradiction, for the moment a thing be¬ 
comes bad it ceases to be a work of art. Logically 
there can be no such thing as bad art, for it is not art 
at all if it be had. But the exigencies of language are 
such that the term " bad art ” is used as a convenient 
phrase for expressing a state of things that every one 
should abhor, but which still finds its supporters, 
abettors, and producers. So far as money outlay is 
concerned good art should cost more than had art. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and if he produces a good 
thing he is worthy of a good price. In the long run 
good art is more economical than bad art, since it lasts 
longer, and after a period of years may have an en¬ 
hanced value, while the object in bad art will have suf¬ 
fered a total eclipse and be a complete loss. The finan¬ 
cial side of good art is very evident and offers no room 
for comment. It pays. 
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HOADS AND HOUSES 

Perfect agreeableness in a suburban site can nn . v 
had without perfect unity in every part \ -A ** b ® 
belongs as naturally on a good road as a gooVS 
does in a church. Means of access lie* ° an 
tion of all building operations, in the city m 
7" come. «o„ ,h e ~ £ 

tiveness or lack of attractions will determine the S' 
acter of the edifices erected upon it 

“The foundation of a good road , B a g00(i ^ 

It must be firm and strong, well made, well cared fo. 
quickly rid of water after a rain, and not too drv and 
dusty m drought. It must be strong enough to boa 
all sorts of traffic, from heavy trucks to light nleasZ 
carriages. And it is further essential, when the 
is met by assessments on the adjacent property that t 
be not too costly. These are elemental conditions that 
must he met and solved before any sort of a road cat 
be built; and the success of the houses that will bor 
der it must depend on what is done in the beginning 

The suburban road, however, must be more than i 
simple means of communication, and do more tba 
answer the needs of the traffic that passes over it 
"When the roads for a suburban community are 1 
out they must first of all form an artistic plan as 1 
whole. The comers must not he too abrupt, there 
must he no awkwardly shaped lots, grades must be 
avoided when possible, the needs of the future must 
be thought of. The first step in road embellishment is 
a good plan. 

Then come the accessories—the sidewalks and trees 
the borders of grass and lawn, tlie planting of shrubs 
and flowers and such other ornamental additions as 
may be available. Some illustrations are given else¬ 
where in this magazine of suburban roads, and only 
a glance at the engravings is needed to demonstrate 
how much the roadway and its adjuncts help in the 
general effect. In the road at Ogontz every advantage 
has been taken of the natural surroundings. The 
grades are slight and not more than are needful to 
make the roadway easy of ascent and descent. Tke 
curbs are neatly laid, and a shallow band of grass 
separates the walk from the road bed. A bank of 
green again surrounds the corner lot, which is in¬ 
cased with privet The road needs trees, it is true, 
but the older trees that flourished here before the site 
was thought of for building purposes have been re¬ 
tained as far as they could be, and the newer frees, 
just within the house lot, will grow and shade the 
space in a few years. 

And then, the roadway finished, with its walks and 
strips of green, its trees and well-kept borders, comes 
the disposition of the houses. Here, too, the view 
in Ogontz teaches an impressive lesson, for the houses 
are irregularly disposed, as they ought to be on a road 
with graceful curves, and with a graceful languor in its 
movements as though not in too great haste to reach 
its point of origin or of furthest development. Squarely 
set houses, lots of a single size, rigidity, all these 
painful elements are ignored in this plan, which is 
admirable. 

Views in the newly laid-out streets of Prospect Park 
South, Brooklyn, carry on the lesson further. There 
is the same general plan, of a roadway with sidewalks 
separated by strips of grass. But the grass strips 
are wider here and shrubs and flower-beds add to the 
picturesque effect. Here, also, is a young community 
in which the trees have not yet begun to grow, but 
which before long w ill be amply shaded by the growth 
of trees already generously planted. The ground is 
level, and therefore there are no grades; and the 
streets are straight, and hence the houses are placed 
rather squarely upon them. But formal as this may 
seem, the general effect is not formal, but. full of grace* 
charm, and movement. 

Still another type of road is furnished in Albemarle 
Road in the same settlement The founders of this 
community have realized the value of grand dimen¬ 
sions in outdoor art, and in the last-named street hove 
provided great centerpieces, with shrubs and flowers, 
that help in the general result It is a beautiful and 
delightful way in which to make a roadway. It is a 
direct encouragement to good architecture to build 
roads such as this. 


FIRE WASTE IN 1900. 

The review of the fire waste in the United States 
during 1900, as given in Chronicle Fire Tables, is very 
suggestive. The classification is so complete as to give 
underwriters a fair idea of 'what it has cost to carry 
the various classes of risks in the United States. The 
summary shows 3 09,092 fires in the United States, 
against 105,342 in 1899 and 94,062 in 1898. Dwellings 
and boarding-houses constituted 46.2 per cent, of the 
property burned. The losses by exposure were 27.6 per 
cent, of the whole. The loss In value amounted to 
1161,000,000. June was the most disastrous month, 
the property loss being $19,065,240, and the insurance 
loss $11,916,545. In twenty-five years December gave 
the worst results. 
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DSE OF FORMAL SHRUBS FOR GARDEN DECORATION 

ia such the f ° rmal Sardens "'Web are found 

and and « nT ™ SUCh higU Paction in Eng- 
and m Italy have been greatly admired by Amor 

18 °'" y Z 

011 has been made to carry out this style of gar- 

and garSen 1 * 8 Wlth exce P« on <* the park 

'"I 5 masnmcent an(1 abundant array 

Mr H H u ShaPeft treCS aUd shlul,s - belonging to 
It ' H ‘ Hu " neweH at Wellesley, Mass., little attempt 
, een ma,!e to introduce this species of landscape 

that , UDt !l WitWn the last year or two. It is possible 
in the past it has been considered that this 
character of gardening did not harmonize with our 
rugged American landscape, or It is possible that 
it did not seem to lend itself especially as an adjunct 
to Ameri can architecture. 

With the introduction, how- 
ever, of foreign influences 
in connection with country 
homes, the laying out of 
stiff and formal parterres 
has become a possibility, 
and not a few architects 
have appreciated this tact, 
and have seized upon this 
method of carrying out a 
general scheme of embel¬ 
lishment, in which the art 
of the architect and the 
science of the gardener are 
happily combined. 

N q more h ap p y ill u s fcra ti on 
of the use of the garden in 
supplementing architectural 
effect can he cited than the 
beautiful residence of Mr. 

Qiraud Foster, at Lenox. 

Mass., in which the archi¬ 
tectural effect of the man¬ 
sion relies for its charm, 
not only upon the beautiful 
location selected for a site, 
provided, as it is, with a 
background of forest trees, 
hut the beauty of 
which has been great¬ 
ly enhanced by means 
of the attractive ap¬ 
proaches to the house 
through poplar ave¬ 
nues, and by the for¬ 
ma! laying out of the 
garden in the court¬ 
yard and on the ter¬ 
race adjoining the 
mansion. 

At a number of im- 
portant country 
places similar plans 
for laying out formal 
gardens are now be¬ 
ing carried out, but 
no situation lends it¬ 
self better to such 
treatment than a 
courtyard or terrace. 

The American who 
visits England and be¬ 
comes charmed with 
the attractive effects 
to be obtained by the 
use of the yew has a 
b i tte r cl i s appoi n t ment 
in store when he tries 
to reproduce such an 
effect in an American 
garden. Some of the 
sifrubs and trees 
which flourish so 
beautifully in Eng¬ 
land seem to be en¬ 
tirely unadapted to 
American soil and 

climatic conditions. The yew will grow in American 
m ,H. but the WaShingtonlfc variety is about the only 
frrm of yew which seems to flourish to any extent This 
- ' certainly a great disappointment to any one who 
.vxnects to obtain the interesting effects that one will 
often And in an English garden. It is a scraggy, un¬ 
attractive shrub, and it will not lend itself to taking 
attractive form except after years of careful growth 
\t nnmiiiE. The box is a far more available shrub 
with which to experiment here. It is hardy; it is 
-w it may be trimmed into almost any shape. 

Liv“ tic. il e ™» 8 ..it. .aptro- It 
‘vh in tone and. unless a garden is being laid out 

on a verr so.,* SSTS 

Swlma 1 ! olrects. The cypress Is also a sbrub which 
is well adapted to our climate. 
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in the views reproduced, representing "The Ter¬ 
racesin a garden at Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J./box 
and cypress have been extensively used. The color 
effects have been produced by varying golden cypress 
with the silver or gray-green variety. The cypress is 
also used in some of the low plateaus or beds which 
may be seen within the box border. Juniper was 
tried, hut, although it is an attractive shrub, it is very 
difficult to transplant with any success, and many 
of these shrubs were lost. Juniper can hardly be 
recommended for general use. All of the shrubs in 
this garden are hardy, with the exception of the bay 
trees, which are used at different points on the terrace, 
and the tubs in which they are placed arc concealed 
by flowering plants which are placed about them. The 
golden box has been used with very good effect in 




ONE OF "THE TERRACES" AT LLEWELLYN PARK, ORANGE, N. J. 


A FORMAL GARDEN AT LLEWELLYN PARK, ORANGE. N. J, 

forming crescents and diamond-shaped plateaus. It 
is hardy, and assumes a beautiful golden luster when at 
its best. The umbrella pine from Japan is also a 
beautiful tree, which grows In a regular shape when 
properly looked after. 

In laying out a garden of this character, care should 
be taken to Introduce at different points color effects 
for purposes of contrast. In order to introduce bril¬ 
liant reds and yellows, altcmanthera has been psed in 
carrying out the geometrical designs which may be 
noticed In some of the beds. It may be of interest to 
the reader to know that the photographs were taken 
only three months after the garden had been laid out, 
and they, therefore, give a fair idea of what may be 
done with careful handling in a short time, it should 
be remarked, however* that the box bordering the 
paths is some thirty years old, but by careful pruning 


and occasional replanting has been kept in the low 
and regular shape shown in the photographs. 

The garden shown in the photographs is located 
on a terrace situated on the steep slope of Orange 
Mountain. The landscape effect is rather unusual* 
as nine terraces are located back of the mansion, and 
rise one above another almost to the top of the 
mountain. As the direct ascent would be almost too 
steep for a path, the summer-house located on the 
upper terrace is reached by a flight of rustic steps 
which start from the main entrance of the mansion. 
The terraces are banked with turf, while the border of 
each terrace is laid out with flowering plants in order 
to relieve the green background with a strong con¬ 
trast of color. The effect from the driveway below 
is quite interesting* owing to the novelty of the treat¬ 
ment employed, while the 
view from the summer¬ 
house in looking down upon 
the terraces below pro¬ 
duces an entirely distinct 
and separate impression. 

“ THE TRAGEBY OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE.’* 

Ijsr modern architecture, 
remarks Mr, Gny Wilfrid 
Haylor, in a suggestive 
article In the Westminster 
Review, the despotism of 
arbitrary style is no less 
idiotic and offensive than 
in dress. One style of 
building is in vogue now, 
then another, just because 
we want something fresh, 
not because one or the 
other is more suited to the 
nature and purposes of the 
building, or better adapted 
to the climate, or more ex¬ 
pressive of our modern civ¬ 
ilization. 

The introduction of va¬ 
riety into architecture of 
course Is commend¬ 
able, but only where 
it is honest and ex¬ 
pressive of the nature 
of the structure. It 
is worthy and wel¬ 
come that our streets 
should have some di¬ 
versity. Too long 
they have been in the 
nightmares of a pam¬ 
pered and petted con¬ 
ventionality, But sure¬ 
ly, when all thoughts 
of convenience, utility, 
and honest adaptabil¬ 
ity are thrown on one 
side in onr efforts to 
produce an eccentric 
line of facades, we 
have passed from the 
boundary of sense to 
absurdity. 

We live in a day 
when everything must 
be practical among 
the upper classes, as 
well as among the 
usually called “ com¬ 
mon people;” the 
practical man is a dic¬ 
tator with a sway as 
influential as it Is ef¬ 
fectual, But, strange 
to say, as regards ar¬ 
chitecture, all sorts of 
incongruous things 
are permitted and 
even encouraged, evi¬ 
dently because they are the latest or most modern. 

in the congested and breakneck state of our pres¬ 
ent civilization, what should be the legitimate influ¬ 
ence of natural conditions on architecture is quite 
neglected. Prior to the great industrial revolution 
which was the characterizing feature of the Victorian 
era, architecture had only problems presented by na¬ 
ture to face; life was simple, and what artificiality ex¬ 
isted was little and inconsequential But with the In¬ 
troduction of machinery, mechanical contrivances en¬ 
tered intimately into every-day life, revolutionizing all 
forms of building and bringing about untold com¬ 
plexity in architectural problems. Steam, electricity, 
and free education produced a society different to 
any that had previously existed. The ends of the earth 
were united, and the most tremendous action and re¬ 
action came into play. 
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A RESIDENCE AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN.-See page 36. 
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A MODERN DWELLING AT GLENSIDE, PA.-See page 37, 
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- A MODERN DOORWAY* 

The illustration on page 21 reproduces the entrance 
to the residence of Thomas C* "Wales, Esq*, at Chestnut 
Hill, Mass, It was designed by Messrs, Winslow & 
Bigelow, architects, Boston. The engraving is made 
from a photograph taken specially for the Bulldi^o 
Monthly, j 

A RESIDENCE AT FANWGOD, N. J. 

Tiie residence illustrated on the cover, and also on 
page 24, has been recently erected at Pan wood, N. J* 
A characteristic feature is the four square red brick 
columns at the front, which are laid up in red mortar* 
The underpinning is built of red brick laid up in a 
similar manner. The superstructure is constructed 
of wood and it is covered on the exterior framework 
with matched sheathing, building paper, and then clap¬ 
boards. The whole exterior is painted a pure white. 
The blinds are painted a bottle-green. The roof is cov¬ 
ered with shingles and stained a deep red, crowning 
the whole with a Spanish-1 tali an effect. The chim¬ 
neys are topped out with red brick* Dimensions: 
Front, 45 ft.; side, 40 ft., not including piazza. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, ID ft.; second, 9 
ft*; third, 8 ft The plan shows a central hall, square 
in form, which is trimmed with dark oak* The stair¬ 
case hall* which is recessed, is separated by two semi¬ 
circular arches, the central sweep being supported on 
a column with a Corinthian capital* The staircase is 
a handsome one with ornamental balusters and rail* 
An attractive seat, with a corresponding column, is 
placed at the side of the stairway. This hall has a 
wooden cornice, and also contains an open fireplace 
built of Tiffany Roman brick, with the hearth and 
facings of the same and a mantel. The reception-room 
is separated from the hall by two archways. This 
room is trimmed with white pine and is treated with 
white enamel. The fireplace is built of huff brick with 
the facings of the same and a hearth of tile and a 
mantel of white enamel with a mirror over the same, 
the whole being of a Colonial design. The living-room 
is treated in a similar manner with trim and fireplace* 
The dining-room is trimmed with oak and it has an 
open fireplace built of buff brick with the hearth and 
the facings of the same and a mantel of oak. There 
is also a wooden cornice and a china cabinet built in 
complete. The butler's pantry is trimmed with yel¬ 
low pine and is furnished with drawers, cupboards, 
and dresser complete. The kitchen and laundry are 
trimmed with a similar wood, and each is fitted up 
complete. The second story is trimmed with pine and 
contains five bedrooms, seven closets, linen closet, and 
a bathroom* The trim on this floor is treated with 
white enamel* The bathroom Is wainscoted and is 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing* There are two rooms and ample 
storage room on the third floor. A cemented cellar 
contains its various apartments separated by brick 
partitions, and a furnace-room, coal and wood bins, 
etc* Mr* Abner J* Hay dell, architect, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

AN‘ENGLISH VILLA AT 0GONTZ, PA. 

Thu engravings shown on page 25 illustrate an Eng¬ 
lish villa recently erected for Wm* T* B. Roberts, Esq., 
at Ogontz, Pa, The underpinning, terrace, and en¬ 
tranceway are constructed of red brick laid up in red 
mortar. The remainder of the building is beamed, 
while the spaces between the beams are filled in with 
plaster work. These beams are stained a dark-brown 
color* The gable over the entrancewray is provided 
w T ith a sun-dial placed in the panel between the two 
windows* The sashes are painted white* The roof is 
covered with shingles and stained a deep, brilliant 
red. Dimensions: Front, 49 ft*; side, 30 ft, exclusive 
of porch and terrace. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; 
first story, 9 ft; second, S ft 6 in.; third, S ft The 
entrance is into a vestibule trimmed and paneled with 
cherry and furnished with a cluster of leaded glass 
windows, a paneled seat, and a tile floor* The hall 
is trimmed also with cherry and has a beamed ceil¬ 
ing and also an open fireplace, furnished with Roman 
brick hearth and facings, and a hooded mantel, with 
an inscription, " East, West, Hame’s Best," cut in under 
the shelf. The broad, spacious stairs rise around 
this chimney, and each landing is provided with a 
paneled seat and a cluster of leaded glass windows. 
The den underneath this stairway and below the level 
of the main floor is trimmed with cherry and is pro¬ 
vided with an open fireplace complete. The drawing- 
room, or parlor, is trimmed with white pine and is 
treated with white enamel, ’while the walls are treated 
with a greenish tone of coloring* The dining-room 
is trimmed with cherry and is a most attractive apart¬ 
ment. It has clusters of small leaded glass windows, 
a dado of plain blue paper up to a height of six feet, 
at which point a plate-rack is placed, and extending 
around the room; the space above this rack is cov¬ 


ered with a heraldic design on a deep blue background. 
The celling is beamed and paneled. The open fireplace 
is built of Roman brick with the hearth and facings of 
the same and a mantel. The butler’s pantry is trimmed 
with yellow pine and is well fitted up with drawers, 
dressers, cupboards, and sink* The kitchen is trimmed 
with yellow pine, and the walls are covered with a 
blue tile-paper with sanitary effect. It contains a 
porcelain sink, dresser, and a range made by the Cox 
Stove Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. The second story 
contains four bedrooms, large closets, and one bath¬ 
room; the latter has a tiled floor and wainscoting, and 
is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nick- 
elplated plumbing* Two of the bedrooms are finished 
with sycamore and the remaining two with white 
enamel. There are four bedrooms, bathroom, and 
ample storage. A cemented cellar contains laundry, 
furnace, coal and wood bins* The house is supplied 
with water, electric light, gas, and all conveniences, 
Mr. Laurence Visscher Boyd, architect, Fifteenth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A DWELLING AT SOUTH HAVEN, MIGH* 

The dwelling shown on page 26 has recently been 
erected for Mr. George H, Myhan, at South Haven, 
Mich. The foundation is built of local field stone 
laid up at random. The superstructure is of wood and 
the exterior framework is covered with sheathing, 
and then clapboards on the first story and shingles 
on the second and third stories. These clapboards and 
shingles are painted a dark green, and the trimmings 
are painted white. The roof is covered with shingles 
and left to weather finish* Dimensions; Front, 43 ft* 

6 in.; side, 33 ft., not including piazza. Height of 
ceilings; Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft; second and 
third, S ft. The interior throughout is trimmed with 
whitewood and painted in colors. The vestibule en¬ 
trance opens into the parlor and into the dining-room. 
The dining-room contains the staircase, which is of 
ornamental design, with column and grille effect ris¬ 
ing to the ceiling. The parlor is of good dimensions 
and is separated from the library by double sliding 
doors, and it contains a paneled divan and an orna¬ 
mental pressed brick fireplace and shelf* The butler's 
closet is fitted with drawers, shelves, cupboards, and 
sink. The lobby is large enough to admit ice-box. 
The kitchen is fitted up complete. The second floor 
contains five bedrooms, large closets, and a bathroom; 
the latter is wainscoted and furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed niclcelplated plumbing* The third 
floor contains one bedroom and ample storage room. 
The cellar contains a Marshall furnace, coal bins, etc. 
Cost, $3,300, complete. Mr, A. M. Worthington, archi¬ 
tect, South Haven, Mich* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 

A residence recently erected for Mr. A* H* Canfield, 
at Elmwood Place, Bridgeport, Conn., is reproduced 
on page 27* The underpinning is built of rock-faced 
bine stone, laid up ashlar. The superstructure above 
is of wood, and the exterior framework is covered with 
sheathing, paper, and clapboards, and stained with 
Cabot's deep red shingle stain. The roof is also 
shingled and stained a deep green* The trimmings 
are painted a darker shade of red than body. Di¬ 
mensions: Front, 39 ft.; side, 54 ft., not including 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 
10 ft*; second, 9 ft*; third, 8 ft. The interior arrange¬ 
ment is most complete. The entrance is into a large 
reception hall, which is treated in Flemish oak, and 
contains a most unique den, separated by columns 
rising to ceiling, with the spaces filled in with spindle* 
work, and a staircase with broad landing and newel- 
posts, balusters and rail. There is an open fireplace, 
built of brick, and furnished with tiled facings, and 
a hearth and a mantel. The parlors are finished in 
mahogany, and each has open fireplaces built of brick, 
with tiled facings, and hearths, and mantels of special 
designs. The dining-room is treated in a dainty man¬ 
ner with 41 punky n yellow, and has a china closet and a 
buffet built in* The butler's pantry and kitchen are 
trimmed with N. C. pine, finished natural, and all 
are provided with the best modern fixtures* The sec¬ 
ond floor is treated with white enamel, and it con¬ 
tains five large bedrooms, eight large closets, and two 
bathrooms* The bathrooms have white enamel tiled 
wainscoting and floor and are furnished with Standard 
porcelain-lined tubs, J, L. Mott's fixtures, and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. The third floor contains one 
servants' room and ample storage. A cellar cemented 
with Rosendale cement contains a Thatcher furnace 
and other necessary fixtures* Mr. C* T. Beardsley, ar¬ 
chitect, Main and State Streets, Bridgeport, Conn* Mr. 
C. A. BjorcMand, contractor, 179 Wood Avenue, Bridge¬ 
port, Conn* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly* 
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A STONE RESIDENCE AT MEBION, PA. 

Tile stone residence illustrated on pages 28 and 29 
has recently been completed for William P. Gest, Esq 
at Merion, Pa. The main part of the building is con¬ 
structed of Foxcroft stone with Indiana limestone 
trimmings* The second story, over the kitchen exten¬ 
sion, is treated in the German halMimber style, with 
brick between the beams and plastered with Meyer's 
stainless cement* The beams and all wood work are 
stained a dark brown. The roof is covered with a 
deep red shingle tile. Chimney tops are built of red 
brick* Dimensions: Front, 95 ft; side, 55 ft, not in¬ 
cluding piazza and terrace. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 

7 ft.; first story, 10 ft.; second, 9 ft; third, 8 ft The 
entrance to the house is through a broad vestibule, 

7 ft* by S ft*, trimmed and paneled with oak and fur 
nished with a mosaic tiled floor* The main hall is 
trimmed with oak and has a paneled wainscoting. This 
hall is provided with a grand open staircase with 
broad treads and landings, and ornamental newel posts 
and balusters* There is a cut Indiana limestone man¬ 
tel with a hood of Gothic style. The parlor, sitting- 
room, and library are trimmed with mahogany, and 
each has open fireplaces with tiled facings and 
hearths and mantels of special design* The dining¬ 
room is trimmed with oak and it has a similar fire¬ 
place. The butler’s pantry is trimmed with chestnut 
and contains a dresser, closets, cupboards, sink, and 
drawers complete. The kitchen and servants’ hall are 
also trimmed with chestnut, and the former contains 
a hearth provided with a Spears range, large dresser, 
pot closet, sink, etc* The toilet-room is conveniently 
located. The second story is trimmed with curly birch 
except the hall, which is trimmed with oak. The bath¬ 
rooms are wainscoted and paved with tile, and are 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing of Cooper's make* The bedrooms are 
furnished with large closets and open fireplaces pro¬ 
vided with tiled facings and hearths* There are four 
bedrooms on the third floor, besides ample storage room* 
A cemented cellar contains a Makin & Kelsey furnace, 
laundry, and coal and wood bins* Mr. William L, 
Price, architect, 731 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings w r ere made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly* 

A GROUP OF ARTISTIC ROADS. 

The illustrations on page 30 reproduce four road¬ 
ways whose general characteristies are commented on 
elsewhere in this number. These illustrations show 
the entrance from the railroad station at Ogontz, Pa*, 
developed by Mr. Wm. T* B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
and three view T s from Prospect Park South, developed 
by Mr* Dean Alvord, of Brooklyn, N, Y* The eagrav* 
ings were made from photographs taken expressly for 
the Building Monthly* 

A RESIDENCE AT PROSPECT PARE SOUTH, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A residence recently erected for Dean Alvord, Esq*, 
at Prospect Park South, Brooklyn, N* Y,, is shown on 
page 31, The underpinning and first story are con¬ 
structed of red pressed brick laid up in red mortar* 
The second story is covered with shingles on the ex¬ 
terior and is painted a silver gray color. The gables 
are beamed, and the spaces between the beams are 
plastered and painted a deep red, while the trimmings 
throughout are painted a cream white. The roof is 
covered with shingles and stained and finished in a 
moss-green color. Dimensions: Front, 40 ft 7 in.; side, 
54 ft, not including piazza* Height of ceilings: Cel¬ 
lar, 7 ft. 1 in.; first story, 9 ft* 9 in.; second, 9 ft 3 in*; 
third, S ft 2 In* The vestibule, with its Dutch tile 
floor, is reached by marble steps. This vestibule has a 
cluster of three window's and a paneled seat under¬ 
neath the same. The hall is trimmed with red oak 
finished with a dull w'ax finish, and contains massive 
beamed ceilings and a paneled wainscoting, paneled 
seat, parquet floor, and an ornamental staircase re¬ 
cessed in alcove, under winch there is a toilet-room 
conveniently located. The ingle nook has a tile floor, 
seats, and an open fireplace built of red brick with 
the facings of the same and a neat wooden mantel of 
Dutch style. The parlor and library are separated by 
a massive beamed arch supported on massive col¬ 
umns, fluted, and with carved capitals of the Ionic 
order* These rooms are treated with china-white 
enamel, and the former contains an open fireplace 
built of brick and furnished with tiled hearth and 
facings, and a mantel, with a shelf, supported upon 
two handsomely carved caryatids* The library bas 
bookcases built in and both have parquet floors- The 
handsome dining-room is trimmed with red oak with 
a dull w r ax finish. It has a paneled wainscoting, par¬ 
quet flooring* and massive beamed ceiling* The win¬ 
dow's are glazed with leaded glass, and a door opens 
Into a conservatory, which Is also glazed with leaded 
glass and provided with a tiled floor and wainscot with 
the proper drain, etc* The butler's closet, kitchen, 
and the pantry and rear hall are trimmed with brown 
ash, and each apartment is fitted up with the very 
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cept the den w i ■ *? d . 1S treated with white enamel, ex- 
attractive w'iti 1 ? 11 lS painted black - The den is very 
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linen closet ™ t four bedrooms, eight closets, 
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11 lild ^ oor contains two bedrooms and two trunk- 
ooms. A cemented cellar contains a furnace, coal 
. las- iaundry - Messrs* A* & E. Gariepy, of Erook- 
yn’ N. Y. f were the builders. Mr* John J* Petit, ar¬ 
chitect, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N, Y.* 

1 he engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 
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A MODEL DWELLING AT GLENSXDE, PA. 

A model dwelling, which has been erected for Mr. 
V^ m. T. B. Roberts, at Glenside, Pa., is Illustrated on 
Page 32. The underpinning is built of local stone laid 
up in a rough manner. The building above this un¬ 
derpinning is covered with matched sheathing, good 
building paper, and shingles. The shingle work is 
stained a dark, soft brown with Cabot's shingle stain, 
while the trimmings are painted an ivory white. The 
roof is shingled and stained a deep red color. Di¬ 
mensions- Front, 23 ft.; side, 30 ft, exclusive of 
porch. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 
9 ft.; second, 8 ft The interior throughout is 
trimmed with chestnut and finished naturally. The 
hail contains an ornamental staircase with turned 
newels, balusters, and rail. The landing is provided 
with two latticed windows with good effect The par¬ 
lor contains a chimney breast provided with a man¬ 
tel of Colonial design. The dining-room has a similar 
mantel, and a plate-rack placed six feet from the 
floor. The kitchen is provided with a dresser, sink, 
and a Novelty range, made by Abram Cox Stove Co., of 
Philadelphia* The second floor contains three bed¬ 
rooms, three closets, linen closet and a bathroom. 
This bathroom has a wall treated with white enamel, 
and is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing* There is a cemented cellar 
under the whole house, which contains a laundry, 
furnace, and coal bins. The price of this house, in¬ 
cluding the land and everything complete, ready for 
occupancy, is $4,000* Mr. Albert Ellis Yarnall and 
Mr. B. A. Wilson, associate, of 14 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., were the architects. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT ALLENHURST, N. J. 

The residence of Russell Benedict, Esq., at Allen- 
burst, N. J., is shown on page 34, The underpinning 
is built of brick and coated with Portland cement and 
marked off in squares. The superstructure above is 
of wood and the exterior framework is covered with 
sheathing paper, and then shingles, and then stained 
a greenish-gray with cream-white trimmings. The 
blinds are painted light canary yellow. The roof is 
covered with shingles and finished natural. Dimen¬ 
sions: Front, 43 ft; side, 40 ft, not Including piazza. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft. G in,; first story, 10 
ft.; second, 9 ft; third, 8 ft The house is planned 
with a central hall, which is trimmed with pine and 
treated with enamel white. It contains a broad stair¬ 
case with newel, formed of a cluster of spindle balus¬ 
ters, the whole rising to a broad landing, provided 
with a cluster of windows and a paneled seat. The 
fireplace is built of brick with the hearth and facings 
of tiles and mantel of special design* The parlor is 
treated in white enamel and has a bay window with 
Icnic columns. It is separated from the hall by sim¬ 
ilar columns. The library has a similar treatment 
of color and design. It has also an open fireplace 
built with tiled hearth and facings and mantel. The 
dining-room is trimmed with cypress and provided 
with maple floor and an open fireplace* The butler s 
pantry is provided with butler's bowl, dressers, and 
cupboards. The kitchen is trimmed with cypress and 
provided with all the best modern conveniences* The 
second floor contains a large open hall, four bedrooms, 
dressing-room, eight large closets, and bathroom fur¬ 
nished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
n qted plumbing. The walls are enameled and marked 
oi in squares to imitate tiling. The third floor com 
Znatwo bedrooms and ample storage* A cemented 
„ nr ctm tains laundry, furnace, and other necessary 
cellar contei designed by Messrs. Child & 

“S K e W Yor* Cit., N Y., and waa 

huilf by the Coast Land Improvement Company, of 

A Thef engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Buildi.w Monthly. 
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A RESIDENCE AT CHESTNUT HILL, MASS, ^ 

The residence presented on page 35 has recently 
been erected for Mr* Alfred Townsend Hartwell, at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass, The underpinning is built of 
brick* The superstructure is constructed of wood and 
the exterior framework is covered with matched 
sheathing, good building paper, and then shingles, 
which are stained a dark sienna color, -while the trim¬ 
mings are painted cream-white. The roof is shingled 
and finished natural. Dimensions: Front, 42 ft; side, 

37 ft, exclusive of piazza and porches. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 9 ft,; second, S ft 6 in.; 
third, S ft. The plan show's a central hall with two 
wings thro^i out at each side containing the living 
and dining-rooms respectively. The hall is trimmed 
with pine and is treated with white enamel. It con¬ 
tains an ornamental staircase with turned newel-posts, 
balusters of white enamel treatment, and a mahogany 
rail. The ingle nook at the side of the vestibule con¬ 
tains an attractive bay Window, seats, and an open 
fireplace built of Tiffany brick, with the facings and 
hearth and a mantel of Colonial design. The living- 
room is trimmed with sycamore and is finished nat¬ 
ural, anff contains paneled seats, bookcases built in, 
and also an open fireplace with Roman brick facings 
and hearth and a mantel* The dining-room Is trimmed 
with white pine and treated with white enamel. The 
walls have a greenish hue. The butler's pantry, store 
pantry, kitchen, and rear hall are trimmed with white 
pine finished natural, and- each is fitted up in the 
best possible manner with the usual conveniences. The 
second story is treated in white and contains an open 
hall, four large bedrooms, linen closet, and a bath¬ 
room* This bathroom is wainscoted and furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated 
plumbing* There are three bedrooms and a large 
trunk-room on the third floor* There Is a cellar under 
the whole of the house containing laundry, a Car¬ 
penter furnace, etc. Mr. H. S* Fraser, architect, 8 
Exchange Place, Boston, Mass, 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 

THE ARCHITECT AND THE SMALL HOUSE. 

A very insignificant number of small dwelling 
houses are designed by architects, points out the Build¬ 
ing News. The profession has no reason to regard 
this circumstance as a reproach; they must rather 
congratulate themselves upon it, for the quality of 
these erections is most unsatisfactory* They have dis¬ 
figured many of our most beautiful suburbs. The 
architect may indeed point to our ordinary suburban 
houses and villas as a striking object-lesson of his 
non-employment And yet the fact is very unsatisfac¬ 
tory on other grounds. These buildings are discredit¬ 
able to art; but what is the reason of the non-employ¬ 
ment of the architect? There are, perhaps, these two 
chief reasons: first, that the design of an ordinary 
dwelling-house is an easy matter, and that scores of 
good models can be found; second, that an architect 
adds to the expense. 

If we regard the design of a house as so many rooms 
with entrances and windows inclosed by outer walls, 
then truly anybody may become his own architect* It 
is an easy matter to look over published plans of 
houses and adopt that which seems most suited to the 
ideas of the owner. But if it is, as it ought to he, an 
adaptation to the environment—an evolution of the 
habits and social tastes of the occupant, in which every 
room has been arranged with reference to aspect, to 
use, to physical comfort and taste, and the exterior has 
been shaped to the requirements—the design can only 
be made by an architect* 

Bad foundations, cracked walls and plaster, in¬ 
sanitary drainage that has to be overhauled on the 
first appearance of an infectious scare, leaky roofs 
and gutters, and bad fittings and workmanship every¬ 
where, compel the hapless owmer to spend money 
year after year if he wishes to keep good tenants. As 
in the case of law or medicine, the man who " becomes 
his own architect" well deserves the stigma of the 
old adage. There Is another aspect of the case. The 
builder who contracts to carry out his own plans can 
not be expected to do so at the same rate as he would 
submit a tender upon an architect's set of plans. He 
adds a percentage for his extra trouble, and does not 
scruple to use his own discretion in the selection of 
material and labor, which he has a right to do* Thus 
the supervision of an independent party to the con¬ 
tract is lost sight of* But the public believes this 
course saves the fees, and are thus put off their guard. 

On the other hand, there are circumstances that 
favor architectural employment. The effect of restric¬ 
tions on building have no doubt operated in this direc¬ 
tion. Building regulations and by-laws, sanitary legis¬ 
lation, and the like have had the effect of bringing 
people to architects* It is only the professional expert 
who has any knowledge of the requirements of these 
regulations, and he is consequently better able to 
advise his clients and prepare plans than a builder or 
any uninformed person* 
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Legal 

Decisions 


Architect's List of Extras as Evidence*— In as¬ 
sumpsit to recover for extras furnished under a build¬ 
ing contract, a paper prepared by the architect, con¬ 
taining a list of the extras and their value, was prop¬ 
erly admitted in evidence in connection with the testi¬ 
mony of the contractor and the architect* Foster et al. 
vs. McKeown et al., 61 N. E. Rep. (Ill.) 514* 

Assumption of Risk.—W here plaintiff, a servant of 
an independent contractor, worldng on the interior of 
a house, stepped upon a balcony for his own conve¬ 
nience in calling to a fellow workman below, and the 
balcony fell by reason of its weakened condition, which 
was unknown to defendant, the owner of the house, 
defendant is not liable for the injury to plaintiff re¬ 
sulting therefrom, as plaintiff was not required, ex¬ 
pected, or invited to go upon the balcony. Smith vs. 
Trimble, 64 S* W. Rep. (Ky.) 915* 

Consent of Owner to Improvements*—W here in an 
executory contract for the sale of land it was agreed 
that the vendee should erect a building on the lot, and 
the vendor should advance him a specific sum for its 
construction, and the vendee went into possession, and 
employed plaintiff, who furnished labor and material 
for the building, and the vendor, without notice of 
plaintiff's employment, paid the agreed sum to the 
vendee, the plaintiff did not acquire a lien on the 
premises by virtue of Rev* St., art 3294, giving a lien 
to one who furnishes labor or material in the con¬ 
struction of a building under or by virtue of a con¬ 
tract with the owner or his agent, though the owner 
consented to the erection of the building. Faber vs. 
Muir et al*, 64 S. W. Rep. (Tex.) 938* 

Costs and Attorney's Fees.— Under Code Civ* Proc., 
Sec. 1195, providing that the court must allow, as a 
part of the costs on foreclosure of a mechanic's lien, 
the money paid for filing and recording the lien, and 
reasonable attorney’s fees,—such costs and fees to be 
allowed to lien claimants whose liens are established,'— 
a party establishing a claim is properly allowed such 
fees and costs where defendant makes no tender of 
the amount due, or offer to allow judgment for any 
sum. Li nek vs. Johnson, 66 Pac* Rep. (Gal.) 674* 

Custom as to Scaffolding.— -Where one employed 
by contractors for the setting of stone on a brick- 
veneer building was Rifled by the falling of a scaf¬ 
fold on which lie was at work, owing to its defective 
construction, the fact that there was a custom in the 
city whereby it was the duty of the persons in charge of 
the brickwork to construct scaffolds to be used by both 
the brick masons and the stone setters, of which custom 
the servant was aware, did not relieve the master from 
liability, in the absence of anything to show that the 
servants contract of employment was made with ref¬ 
erence to such custom, or that he waived his right to 
expect the master to furnish him a safe place to work. 
McBeath et al. vs. Rawle, 61 N. E. Rep. (Ill.) S47* 

Liability of Contractor for Negligence.— An em¬ 
ploys of a contractor, engaged in erecting a brick wall 
on a stone wall erected by defendant on a concrete 
foundation furnished him by the owner of the building 
about to be erected, was injured by the collapse of the 
brick wall. The defendant had no knowledge, or any 
reason to believe, that the foundation was so inse¬ 
cure as to render it unsafe. Held that, in the absence 
of any evidence of a substantial defect in the stone 
wall, defendant is not liable. The liability of de¬ 
fendant was limited to defects in his own work, and 
a refusal so to charge was reversible error. Cochran 
vs. Bess et al*, 61 N* E. Rep. (N* Y*) 639* 

Limit of Lien for Services. —Under Rev. St, Sec. 
1372, providing that mechanics, materia! men, con¬ 
tractors, subcontractors, etc., shall have a lien for the 
value of services rendered, in the absence of a special 
contract fixing the value of the services, etc., the limit 
of the lien would be the reasonable value of the ser¬ 
vices* Sierra Nevada Lumber Co* vs* Whitmore. 66 
Pac. Rep* (Utah) 779. 

One in Possession Not Necessarily the Owner.— 
One in possession of land under a written contract of 
sale is not the owner thereof within the meaning of 
Rev. St, art. 3294, giving a lien to one who furnishes 
labor or material in the construction of a building 
under or by virtue of a contract with the owner or Ms 
agent* Faber vs. Muir et al„ 64 S. W* Rep. (Tex.) 938* 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS. 

No, 13.“HR. WILLIAM J. FRYER ON THE NEW TENE¬ 
MENT HORSE LAW IN NEW YORK, 

One of the most important pieces of legislation 
enacted by the New York legislature of 1901 was the 
act known as the Tenement House Law, wMeli became 
a law on April 25 of last year, and which now, with the 
inauguration of the Tenement House Commission pro¬ 
vided in the amended charter of New York, is promi¬ 
nently before the public as one of the most important 
measures to be met and applied by Mayor Low's ad¬ 
ministration. 

Perhaps no man in New York is better fitted to in¬ 
struct the public in the practical workings of this law r 
than Mr, William J. Fryer. For fifteen years he has 
been, as he still is,a member of the Board of Examiners 
which was created to determine cases of appeal from 
the decisions of the superintendents of buildings. In 
addition to his professional work as a consulting 
architect, he has written many books on the subject 
of building law, his volume on “ The Building Laws 
of New York City” being a standard work, which 
has been supplemented by an edition of the Tenement 
House Law, Since 1SS0, Mr. Fryer has been a member 
of every committee that has drafted building law's for 
the City of New York, laws designated as building laws 
in former charters, but now termed the building code. 
He was one of three men designated to form a building 
law for the former city of Brooklyn, and was chairman 
of the State Commission to report on building laws 
for cities. So much of his time has been given to this 
important subject, and he has been so intimately con¬ 
cerned with so much important legislation relating to 
it, that Mr, Fryer is to-day the foremost authority on 
building law in New York, and unquestionably one of 
the most distinguished experts on this topic in the 
world* 

Mr. Fryer was net concerned with the drafting of the 
Tenement House Law, hut his unusual experience in 
such matters make him a peculiarly valuable critic 
of its worth and a keen judge of its shortcomings. 

" Ts the new law,” I asked, ** a step in the right 
direction? " 

4t Some say yes most emphatically,” was the reply; 
" but the advocates of the law have not always realized 
that a building law ought to be built gradually. Here 
is one thing that progress must he slow in; for there 
are too many interests* too many previous conditions 
involved* for sudden changes. Yet the Tenement 
House Law makes it practically impossible to build 
tenement houses which will give people the same ac¬ 
commodations as before for the same money* or which 
will even be remunerative to their owners. And this 
is important because, if there is one thing clearer than 
another, it is that people will not build unless they 
can gain a profit from their building operations, 1 ’ 

11 How is it ” I queried* " that the new law reduces 
the opportunity for profits?” 

M It does this in a variety of ways; it reduces the 
area which may be covered by tenement houses, it 
requires unnecessary widths of courts, shafts* and the 
like, and requires an unnecessary area in the rear. 
This is answering the question in a general way. Take, 
for example* some of the requirements. A corner 
house* says the act* must not fill more than 90 per 
cent, of the area of the lot; another section says that 
a corner house must have a yard of not less than ten 
feet. This at once lops off the necessary ten per cent 
required by the previous section. But in addition to 
the yard area there must be further reductions for 
shafts* so that not even the full 90 per cent can be 
built upon after all. 

" It is a highly significant fact that* with scarcely 
more than one or two exceptions, no plans have yet 
been filed by individuals for new buildings to be built 
under this law. There must be something radically 
wrong with building requirements when people sud¬ 
denly stop building and refuse to begin new under¬ 
takings. Even when the new r law was about to go 
into effect there was a less general rush for permits 
than the total number of plans that would ordinarily 
have been filed during the ensuing summer months.” 

« But why build tenement houses at all? If they 
are as bad as they often are, if they are so had that an 
entire new law covering them must be put on the 
statute books, how can it be a matter of regret that 
no more are built? ” 

q^at has nothing to do with the case. If building is 
stopped* the existing houses will become filled to 
overcrowding, and rents will be advanced. The people 
who live In tenement houses will not be benefited. 
They will lose the value that competition gives in 
building and which, in may cases, has brought mate¬ 
rial betterments to the tenements, and the landlords 
wiH reap the full advantage of the new conditions. 

«Another strange thing in connection with the 
new law is that it makes no distinction between 
apartment houses and tenement houses. It reiterates 
the old definitions of tenement houses which have 
existed for thirty or forty years* and which were 
made long before the modern apartment house was de¬ 


veloped as a distinct type of building. It is true we 
have been told that the projectors of the law claimed 
they could not differentiate; but most observing folk 
are able to distinguish between the two groups of 
structures, and it certainly would have been wiser 
to have attempted to distinguish between them. Very 
grave complications and much unnecessary hardship 
is likely to result from considering these widely differ¬ 
ent types of buildings as one. 

" The new law was intended to prohibit the erec¬ 
tion of a tenement house on a single lot. That can 
still be done* if the requirements specified in the law 
are followed. But people who understand business 
are not likely to do so because such bul^ings can not 
successfully compete with existing structures. It has, 
strangely enough, and as a direct result of these limi¬ 
tations* actually decreased the value of land in New 
York available for tenement houses and apartment 
houses. 

The new law' practically limits fireproof structures 
to seven stories. If a building is not fireproof* and is 
under forty feet in width, it may be five stories in 
height; if it is more than forty feet wide, it may be 
six stories high. Now r let me show you stftne of the 
practical workings of these requirements. The new law 
was, it may be supposed, drafted so as to extend the 
number of fireproof buildings in the city; as a matter 
of fact, it distinctly discourages fireproofing. On a 
sixty foot street you can build a non-fireproof tene¬ 
ment six stories in height* if the width of the building 
exceeds more than forty feet. If the structure is 
fireproof* and of the same size, you can build it seven 
stories higher and no more. But fireproof construc¬ 
tion is much more costly than non-fireproof construc¬ 
tion, and the additional rental from the single addi¬ 
tional story you are permitted to build will not be an 
adequate return on the increased cost of the whole 
structure. So far from encouraging fireproofing, 
therefore, the law practically puts a premium on non- 
fir ep roof construction. 

" Now see how it affects the area available for 
building. A building five stories high must have a 
back yard, stretching full across the lot, of twelve feet 
depth; that is the starting point. For each additional 
story above five you must add one foot to the depth of 
your yard. A six-story house must therefore have 
a hack yard thirteen feet deep, and a seven-story 
‘house one fourteen feet deep. 

” Let us apply these rules to structures on wider 
streets. A tenement house can be built to a height 
one third greater than the width of the street on which 
it faces. On a hundred foot street you can build a 
house one hundred and thirty-three feet high; let us 
say twelve stories. This is seven more stories than 
our first house of five stories, and requires a back yard 
of nineteen feet depth. On a street one hundred and 
fifty feet wide you can build two hundred feet high, 
say eighteen stories. These conditions are likely to be 
obtained only under unusual circumstances* perhaps 
only on the upper boulevard, and the building is likely 
to be a high-priced apartment house. But this is thir¬ 
teen stories higher than the initial house, and must 
have a back yard of twenty-five feet." 

u So that,” I remarked* 11 if you kept on you would he 
all yard and no house? ” 

" Precisely; but there is more to come," continued 
Mr. Fryer. " The restrictions of the back yard are 
only a part of the total deductions in area necessi¬ 
tated by the new law. The law requires two sorts 
of courts, outer and inner courts. Outer courts open 
into the back yard, while inner courts are wholly sur¬ 
rounded by the building* or at least have no connec- 
tions with the outer area. The outer courts are re¬ 
quired to be at least six feet in width, and for each 
story above five* six inches must be added to their 
width for each story. If there are two of these courts, 
as is likely to be the case in a large tenement house, 
this means you must deduct, in the first place* six feet 
from each side, or twelve feet in all, and deduct one 
foot for each story above five. 

“ The Inner courts must start with a width of twelve 
feet and be at least twenty-four feet long; for every 
twelve foot of Increase or fraction thereof in the height 
of the building, you must deduct still further six 
inches in width and one foot in length for the entire 
height of the court. The law was devised from a pure¬ 
ly philanthropic point of view* and the interests of 
the owner and the builder were Ignored in it," 

“ What do you think will be its effect on existing 
buildings? ” 

J< The law is confiscatory in its requirements, and 
the difficulties it presents must, sooner or later, be 
passed on by the courts. This will unquestionably re¬ 
sult in throwing out all its conditions deemed uncon¬ 
stitutional. In certain senses it is retroactive, and 
essentially unconstitutional in requiring changes in 
buildings which were erected in accordance with laws 
in force at the time at which they were built And 
it happens that most buildings affected by this law 
have good records both for health and morality,” 

Baer Fesuee. 



The Art op Butldikg a Home, A Collection of Lectures 
and Illustrations by Barry Parker and Raymond 
Unwin. Longmans, Green & Co,, London, New 
York, and Bombay, 190L Pp, 133, plates u 
Price, $3,75, 

This interesting and instructive volume deserves a 
much wider circulation than it is likely to have owing 
to its somewhat high price, it is true the half-tone 
Illustrations are numerous* and therefore costly, and 
the whole volume an admirable example of modern 
book making; and it is further true that the Ideas 
and suggestions contained within it are worth, some 
of them* many times its price; and yet, its cost is 
high and its circulation is likely, therefore* not to be 
as wide as it merits. Several of the chapters on cer¬ 
tain abstruse problems in art seem somewhat out of 
place in a book devoted primarily to house building 
but they were doubtless inserted to further elucidate 
the ideas of the authors. The introductory chapter 
on the Smaller Middle-Class House* and the chapters 
on Building and Natural Beauty, on Co-operation in 
Building, and on the Art of Designing Small Houses 
and Cottages* are richly suggestive* and not less use¬ 
ful in America because the authors are English 
architects writing chiefly for English readers and 
mostly concerned with English conditions. The illus¬ 
trations* which are of somewhat unequal merit, are 
good examples, on the whole, of very recent English 
work In interior design and decoration. 

The general point of view of the book is well summed 
up in the introduction: "Let us have in our houses," 
write the authors, " rooms where there shall be space 
to carry on the business of life freely and with pleas¬ 
ure, with furniture made for use; rooms where a drop 
of water spilled is not fatal; where the life of a child 
Is not made a burden to it by unnecessary restraint; 
plain, simple, and ungarnished* if necessary, but hon¬ 
est, Let us have such ornament as we do have really 
beautiful and wrought by hand* carving, wrought 
metal, embroidery, painting* something which It has 
given pleasure to the producer to create, and which 
shows this in every line—the only possible work of 
art. Let us call in the artist (sic)* bid him leave his 
easel pictures* and paint on our walls and over the 
chimney corner landscapes and scenes which shall 
speak of nature, purity* and truth; shall become part 
of the room* of the walls on which they are painted* 
and of the lives of us who live beside them. * * , 
Let us have rooms which once decorated are always 
decorated, rooms fit to be homes in the fullest poetry 
of the name; in ’which no artificiality need momen¬ 
tarily force us to feel shame for things of which we 
know there is nothing to be ashamed. 

Or.n Time Gardens, Newly set forth by Alice Morse 
Earle, A Book of the Sweet of the Year. New 
York; The Macmillan Co. IDOL Pp. Ixviii* 4S9. 

Price* $2.50 net. 

This delightful book is one of the most fascinating 
and charming that Mrs, Earle has added to her long 
series of valuable studies of Colonial times and man¬ 
ners. But It Is more than a record of gardens past 
and gone and of ancient garden craft and lore. It does, 
indeed* deal with old time gardens* hut it is a book of 
present interest, heaped with suggestions to the maker 
o t gardens to-day and brimful of strange and curious 
information, nowhere else garnered so gracefully nor 
systematized with so much loving skill and care. 

The old time garden* like the old time house* is still 
with us, and survives in many places, small and large* 
Old-fashioned flowers have not yet gone so completely 
out of fashion that their quaint, old time beauty no 
longer exists or is without its admirers. It will he 
strange if Mrs. Earle’s book, with its many illustrations 
and broadly covered subjects* does not help on the 
vogue of the old time flower as no other publication 
has done. She begins her book with a general review? 
of some of the more important genuine Colonial gar¬ 
dens still remaining* gardens that have come down 
from Colonial times practically as they were planned 
and planted. Then special chapters in quick succes¬ 
sion recall to the leader many special characteristics 
of gardens, much of which still survive in more or less 
complete form. Chapters on the Front Dooryard* Box 
Edging, the Herb Garden* the Local Tide, Gardens of 
the Poets* the Blue Flovrer Border* Garden Furnishings. 
Garden Boundaries, and other titles arc as suggestive 
in name as they are delightful in treatment under the 
keen* observing mind of our author. The hook is a 
fine record of a most fascinating art* and every page 
gives evidence of a fine appreciation of the subjects 
treated. It is a book to be warmly commended to 
every garden lover. 
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Garden Notes 


ORCHARD OF BEAUTY, 

it i ^ an 01 ^ iar ^ ^>e made a spot of beauty, or must 
b ti ^ f Ue| i, Ul) wholly to the growing of trees? An 
\ ; 1S wiiter has recently described an orchard 

lie i ’was at once beautiful as well as thoroughly 
h ,ih ed with fruit trees. The suggestion is an inter- 
f s lng ° ne * aocl well worth reproduction: 

1 he orchard is not more than an acre in extent, 
^UkI circular, while round it runs an iron fence three 
t< et high, the upper six inches or more curved slightly 
inward. This is covered by espalier fruit trees—ap- 
P es, pears, plums, and cherries—grown over it so 
thickly that, the trees being planted on the outer 
Mde of the fence, the ironwork of the fence is com¬ 
bi etely hidden by their foliage from that side. On 
the outer side of the fence is a flower border about a 
loot wide, which is very gay in spring with bulbs and 
other low-growing spring flowers, and in summer is 
hidden by the growth of the fruit trees. By this bor¬ 
der runs a strip of turf a foot and a half to two feet 
wide, so that the machine can run comfortably along 
it, and outside this turf is a gravel path. 

Inside the espalier fence is another flower border, 
three to four feet wide, running right round, where 
such great quantities of hardy flowers are grown that 
they supply the house with cut flowers in profusion 
for months without any apparent loss. Here in the 
spring are wallflowers by the hundred—Golden Queen, 
Blood lied, and all mixed strains between these two 
extremes; Lenten roses in their various shades of 
green, pink, and purple; great masses of old-fashioned 
columbines, both the single and the double, as well as 
the more recent long-spurred varieties; carpets of de¬ 
licious pinks, both single and double; clumps of tulips, 
a dozen in a clump, some of them * deep tulips dashed 
with fiery dew 1 ; and, as spring merges into the full 
glory of summer, giant foxgloves luxuriating in their 
native element; big plants of the lovely old Canter¬ 
bury bells as big as gooseberry bushes, as well as the 
new Calyeanthema media varieties; and conspicuous 
among its glossy foliage the starlike flowers of the 
Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum). In the lat¬ 
ter part of the summer the continuous absorption of 
moisture by the surrounding trees makes this border 
too dry for such a profusion and variety of flowers, 
but some things do well even then, when the drought 
is not too prolonged, such as the tall snapdragons, eve¬ 
ning primroses, red valerian, and the Michaelmas 
daisies. 

The whole surface of the orchard inside the circle 
of the flower border is grass, except within a radius 
of a, foot from the stem of each tree. The trees, not 
being more than twelve or fifteen feet high, do not yet 
make very much shade, but, however much shade there 
might be, the grass itself would doubtless still be, as 
it now is, a vision of beauty in March and April with 
bulbs. In early February the turf display begins with 
n few clumps of snowdrops. A little patch of chiono- 
doxa, or Glory of the Snow, too, at the same time, 
makes a welcome break of color. But the real glory 
of the orchard begins when the crocuses come out in 
the grass during the latter part of February, looking 
as natural as the grass itself, and reaches its climax 


in the beginning of April, when the old-fashioned daf¬ 
fodils and many other narcissi, as well as the modest 
little squills, are in their full beauty. Most of the nar¬ 
cissus tribe will do as well in the grass as in ordinary 
garden soil, and many will do much better, Increasing 
by division of bulb, and by seeding, to an amazing 
extent. N. Johnston! Queen of Spain and N, King of 
Spain, two similar kinds discovered in Spain, and two 
of the most lovely daffodils, planted in this way as 
single bulbs, become clumps of half-a-dozen in as many 
years by bulb division alone. And this is what they 
have done in this orchard, and other sorts also to no 
less an extent, including N. poeticus (Pheasants Eye), 
N John Horsfleld, N. Emperor, and N. Moschatus of 
Haworth (snow-white), not forgetting the humble but 
beautiful little English Lent lily, which, by-the-bye, 
wl jl no t thrive anywhere but in grass, two years in 
-nrden soil generally putting an end to its flowering, 
though the leaves will remain. The grass is not grazed 
T “ *imals, but left for hay-a path being kept mown 
Z 4 width of the machine round the inside flower bor- 
that the leaves of the bulbs die away naturally, 
1 hv the time the hay is ready to cut the leaves 
and „ shriveled op and fallen to the ground that 
do the euaht, ot the ha, at all- 

* _public parks and playgrounds, open 

OiiTDOon ^ gj . as3 and gower-beds, are the great 

Sjon for the people. Watch the men and boys 
Sing the growth of early flowers. 



That ordinary household cleaning can not bo accom 
pushed by the use of the yard or the roof was shown 
in a singular maimer in Brooklyn a few months ago, 
where a lady was arrested for causing the beating of 
her rugs in* her yard on a Sunday, ft is true that 
certain political difficulties between the lady's own 
household and that of her immediately adjoining neigh¬ 
bor, who happened to be a political personage of very 
great distinction, may have bad somewhat to do with 
this unlooked-for result; but it is nevertheless a fact 
that only too frequently the hack yard ana the roof 
are made the scene of household cleaning that must be 
and is highly objectionable to the neighbors. It seems a 
very simple matter for the household immediately con¬ 
cerned to take a dusty article out of doors and clean it 
with a vigorous beating or sweeping; but easy as this 
Is to do, it may entail annoyances and inconveniences 
upon the neighbors to which they should not be sub¬ 
jected. 

When it comes to dusting, there is a very general 
disregard of the rights and convenience of one's imme¬ 
diate surroundings. There is a very solemn and un¬ 
gracious ceremony practised in every parlor car of 
every railroad as it nears its principal destination. 
This consists of a general brushing ott of thoughtless 
passengers by the negro attendant. The passenger 
gets out into the aisle and is vigorously groomed by 
the porter, with a -aide dissemination of dust that is 
not the less annoying and dangerous because it may 
be invisible. If the people who are dusted would but 
think for a moment, they would realize that the dust 
germs from their own garments must immediately find 
rest on those of the other occupants of the car; and that 
they, in their turn, will receive back their own w T hea 
the next man is dusted, together with an additional 
supply of bis. The suppression of car dusting is one 
of the simple little things that would help to make life 
more wholesome and which in ay be easily remedied 
by the intelligent public. 

The proposal for free water for the inhabitants of 
cities has been made by the mayor of Fargo, South 
Dakota, although the first proposal of this nature 
originated with the late Hazen S. Fingree. The time 
may indeed come when every American citizen will 
he fed with the golden spoon administered by a public 
official who will supply both the spoon and the food— 
tire old Romans came pretty close to this—but there 
seems no immediate likelihood of a movement for free 
water gathering national strength. It would be utterly 
impossible to control the waste of water, and the cost 
of obtaining sufficient pure water for any large city 
would place fresh and exhausting burdens upon the 
taxpayers. It would seem as though these two prac¬ 
tical objections must be fatal to the carrying out of 
such a scheme. 

A strong odor of gas in a room should be the imme¬ 
diate signal for turning off all the lights and opening 
the windows. There are few things more dangerous 
than to carry a light into "a room whose air is sat¬ 
urated with gas; and the very first step should he to 
cut off the supply, even if it must be done at the meter. 
Then, after the fresh air has dissipated the odor, it 
will be proper to investigate the cause of the leak and 
take steps for remedying it. 

The American consul at Brunswick has recently sent 
into the State Department an interesting report on 
heating and plumbing in Germany. Improved methods 
of steam or hot water heating sanitary plumbing and 
elevators, he states, have not been widely adopted in 
Central and North Germany, South Germany is said 
to be more advanced. In Brunswick there are a large 
number of hotels, but only one boasts of an elevator 
and steam-heaters. Last year steam heating was in¬ 
troduced for the first time in four newly-built houses, 
and the apparatus was furnished by an American firm. 
The people still adhere to the old system of heating 
by " Kaehelofen,” or stoves encased in tiles. These 
huge arrangements, standing in the corner of a room, 
look as they would heat a whole house,.hut when their 
modest iron interior is examined it is apparent that 
they do not suffice to heat a room. There is no word in 
the German language for furnace, and this method 
of heating Is known here as " central heizung*” or 
central heating. Lately there has been Introduced in 
a new flat a method of heating through steam or hot 
water, the apparatus standing in the hall or corridor 
of each story. It had not been tested at the time of 
the report. Mest people in Germany live in flats. 


Household 

Notes 


Oriental stuffs and decorations in great variety, 
points out the New York Tribune, offer themselves 
for the cozy corner. East Indian wares are desir¬ 
able in this connection, and the Northwestern Indians 
of America furnish original material also for this 
purpose. The use of arms and armor for cozy cor¬ 
ners is not practicable for many people. The expense 
places them beyond the reach of any hut a well filled 
purse. As a substitute, there have lately been made 
some excellent reproductions in papier macM that 
meet these two difficulties in a practical wray. They 
are light in weight, inexpensive, and the finish of 
bright or antique polish is guaranteed not to peel, 
chip or break. The pieces intended for wall decora¬ 
tion are, in fact, so light that they may he hung by 
a small tack or pin. Their cleanliness is assured, as 
they may be dusted with a damp cloth. 


The home is as important in the tenement house 
region as in less crowded and more desirable parts 
of great cities. In a recent conference in New York 
the Rev. E. L. Paddock, vicar of the Pro-Cathedral 
in New York, and a clergyman thoroughly familiar 
with tenement conditions, pointed out that the poor 
people's rights included houses decent enough for 
human beings to live in; rooms with sun enough to 
provide sufficient light and warmth; windows, shafts 
and courtyards large enough to admit sufficient air 
for the preservation of health. As things are now, 
he declared, there is no chance for a child of the slums 
to grow up healthy and strong in body or for the up¬ 
lift of the poor little soul. As other things to he con¬ 
sidered he suggested more bathhouses, a great many 
more libraries and reading-rooms and in each of the 
last named buildings a big, light room with a fireplace, 
where men can smoke and read; gymnasiums and 
many more settlements in w T hick attention is given 
to body, mind and soul. He was astonished that with 
time, money and talent so few give their lives to 
work for their fellow men. 


A new use for India shawls is being developed in 
their application for draperies and decorations. They 
are now difficult to obtain in the shops and are sel¬ 
dom worn, but they make highly effective decorations. 
In an uptown studio of some note, says a New York 
paper, the attention of every visitor is attracted to 
a very beautiful specimen draped against the light at 
a high window, with a result of colors almost kalei¬ 
doscopic and far more beautiful. In the same room 
a couch is covered with another variety of shawl, and 
an easel is draped with a third. In each case the 
sbawT was bought by the artist for a mere song from 
an owner entirely ignorant of its artistic possibilities, 
but quite willing to pander to what she considered 
the eccentricities of genius. In one handsome house 
not far from the avenue is an Oriental room which is 
the delight of all who see it. Its most noticeable fea¬ 
ture is a cozy corner draped and canopied entirely 
with India shawls, each at one period of its career 
worth at least $1,000. Two or three great easy chairs 
in the same room are covered with India shawls and 
the portiSres guarding the entrance are also of shawls. 
Indeed, in the rdle of portiere the India shawl is seen 
at its best, although every variety of the once fashion¬ 
able garment is to he seen at the present time in many 
of the handsomest dwellings in this city, covering 
couches, chairs, pianos and tables. The shawl most 
often metamorphosed into a table cover is the variety 
with a perfectly plain black center bordered to a depth 
of nine or ten inches with richly tinted, and at the 
same time harmoniously subdued, colors, produced 
nowhere so satisfactorily as in the East, nor in quite 
such artistic patterns as are to be found in the India 
shawl. 


The only public laundry in the country is said to 
be that connected with the public baths on Gaskell 
and Lelthgow streets, Philadelphia. For five cents 
an hour one may have tubs, hot and cold w T ater, soap, 
Wringers, steam driers and irons. There many women 
take their family washing, and a curious fact is the 
frequent use of the laundry made by men, so that it 
has become necessary to set apart Friday and Satur¬ 
day for them. Men who have only one suit of under¬ 
clothing and one shirt can in an hour wash, dry and 
even iron them, and many come regularly every week. 
A room is given them in the men's bathing depart¬ 
ment, where they remove the underclothing, slip on 
the outer clothing and proceed to do their washing. 
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Atew 

y Building 


patents 


The following list of New Patents relating to Build¬ 
ing and Sanitary Science is prepared expressly for the 
Scientific A mer ican Building Monthly by Mijnn & 
Co., Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 

A PRINTED COPT of file specification and drawing 
of any patent in this list, or any patent in print issued 
since 1863, will be furnished from this office for 10 
cents, if exact date or number is furnished. Remit to 
Miinn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York, 

BRICK, STONE, AND TILE. 

Roofing Tile. G. P. Heinz, Chicago, UK Be- 

eember 10 ... GSS T b41 

Tile, J, K. Slerer, New York, N. Y. December m 

Design , . , . ....35,43:6, aa,43* 

Building Block. 8. T. Trumbull, Gloucester, Mass. 

December 24 ...... .....* * -.*..**»*. 689,023 


CARPENTRY. 

Window. \V. C. Roger, Chicago, Ill. December 3,,.. 687,788 
Window. A, O. H, Lehmann, St. Louis, Mo. December 

40 ....... 688,532 

Window. E. B. Jacques, Denver, Col. December 10.. 688,737 
Mantel. C. L. Weyaut, New York, N. Y, December 10. 688,764 
Window. J. Caesar. Perth Amboy, N. J, December 17. 689,102 
Weather Strip. C. Vose, Brooklyn, N. Y. December 

17 , ..„...... 689,373 

Door Support, J. Goelier. Falrbury, Neb. December 

24 _ -..... 689,714 

Window. A, S. J, Day good. Las Cruces, N. Mex. De¬ 
cember 24 ... T r F . 689,802 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Corner Plaster Suffohting Strip, J, Koch, Jr., 

Brookline, Mass. December 3 ..688,181 

Sliding and Folding Partition, W. b. Butterfield* 

Detroit. Mich. December 10 ... 688,590 

Column. J. W. De Walt, Uomestead, Pa, December 

10. 688,603 

Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Other Glass 
Structure. W, Seltom Jersey City, N. J. De¬ 
cember 17 . 689,134 

Eaves-Trough Hanger, F. L. Burch, Bowling Green, 

Ky. December 24 ., . . ...... 689,385 

Partition cut Wall. II, E. Sharp, Hartford, Conn. 

December 24 ....... ...... 089,424 

Straight Ceiling Construction, C. Loren re, Wei li¬ 
berie. Austria-Hungary, December 24.......... 689,554 

Expanded Metal Structure. C, B, White, New York, 

N. Y. December 31 .... 689,938 

Method of Constructing Pockets in Wall Struct¬ 
ures for Sliding Doors or Windows. D. Schuy¬ 
ler, Los Angeles, Cal. December 31 ............ 690,081 

Floor and Ceiling Construction. J. Schratwelser, 

Brooklyn, N. Y, December 31 ........ ... 690,193 

ELEVATORS. 

Elevator. J. C. Dean, Herold, IV, Va. December 10. 688,601 
Elevator. L, C. Babcock, Brooklyn, N. Y. December 

17 ...... 688,983 

Elevator. M. E. Keenan, New York, N, Y. December 


FIREPROOFING, FIRE-EXTINGUISHMENT. 

Fireproof Roof. E. L. neidenreieh, Chicago, III. De¬ 
cember 17 . 689,081 

Fire Extinguisher. It. O. Jones, Peoria. III. De¬ 
cember 24 . „. .. 689,543 

Burglar and Fire Alarm. L. H. Williams, New York. 

N. Y. December 24 . ..... 689,698 

Fire Alarm, Hansen k Harrison, Evanston, Ill, De¬ 
cember 24 689,817 

Fireproof Door or Blind. W. R. Kinnear, Columbus, 

Ohio. December 31 ....... 689,974 

Electric Fire Alarm. Thompson & Midgley. Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y. December 31 ..... 690,040 


HARDWARE. 

Lock. F. H. Mills, Klamath Falls, Ore. December 3. 6S$,001 


Sash Fastener. £L L. Norton, Middletown, Corm. 

December 3 688,003 

Window Lock and Regulator. W. H. Hooper, Tor- 

rington. Conn. December 3 ..,... 688,089 

Bolt for Locking Windows. €, C. Sigler, Cleveland^ 

Ohio. December 10 . 688,491 

Lock and Latch, J. Couture, Montreal, Canada. De- 


Spring Hinge. C. 3. Locke, Joliet, ill, December 17. 688,957 
Gravity Lock. J, L, Garside, Paterson, N. J. Decem¬ 
ber 17 ...*..... 689,177 

Hinge. W. Koester, Chicago, Ill. December 17... ... 089,201 
Window Sash Attachment, I, E. Tranter, Franklin, 

lad. December 17 ...,,..... .. 689,249 

Combined Sash Full and Safety Guard. F. A. 

Chandler, Boston, Mass. December 17 ......... 689,237 

Latch. W. H. Taylor, Stamford, Conn. December 17, 689,334 
Lock. F. P. Keenan, Portland, Ore, December 24. ... 689,809 
Combined Lock and Latch, a. R. Fergusson, Mt. 

Vernon, K, Y. December 24. Reissue .......... 11,959 

Lock, F. L. Enqoist, Stockholm, Sweden, December 


Sash Fastener, E. A. Hills. Wethersfield, Conn. De* 

comber 31 ..... *.*,*,**» 690,056 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Radiator. F. S. Baker, Toronto, Canada. December 


Metallic Hearth Plate for fireplaces, W. L. 

Dennis, Birmingham, England. December 31.... 
Sheet Metal Radiator. C\ Phelps, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Heating and Ventilation for Buildings, G, H. En¬ 
nis, Troy, N. X. December 31 *.*.**. 


689,844 

689,952 

689,986 

690,252 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scaffold Sdfpost. S, S. Forry, Freeport, III. De- 

cember 10 . . ..... 0 ESts,t>/o 

HonsH Moving Device. C. McDonner, Appleton. Wls. 

December 17 .. nsyMOo 

Scaffold Bracket. F. Ewing, Buffalo, N. Y. Decern- 
her 24 .. 


PLUMBING. 

WATER CLOSET. S. C. Brown, Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 

Water C C™osIt 3 Cooper & Dorrieott, FhMadel- 

Flesh'tanks ano 6 Mea_ s' for OperatVoV''of Same. 

FLD8 F and F. H. Engelhard. Springfield. Mass. De- 

cember 17..6SS.942 


IxuMRERs* Fitting, Fruln Sc Walker, Chicago, Ill. De- 

member 17 .......*.689,045 

Water Closet. Reid Sc Gammann, Brooklyn, N, Q ,-- 

December 17 —..Kv 

Water Closet, W. H. Lloyd, Boston, Mass. Dc ' enfl 

eember 24 ... ■ * *--b8u,ln J 

Drain Board for Sinks. Hammann & Hooper, Rather- 

ford, N. J- December 24 t>SJ. i r t 

Flushing Tank. J- VV. Snider, New Orleans, La 

December 24 ....- - *.— bau, * ou 

TOOLS. 

Carpenters’ Clash-. .1- O. Jeltrea, Horace, Keb. De- 

ceulber 3 .... m 8 - 1 * 1 

1-lane. S. R. & A. E. Rust, l’ine Meadow. Conn. 

December 17 . . . ■ - 6 Hb,uoj 

tarpenters 1 Floor Vise, W. J. Young, Denver, Col 

December 17 .,.—.. 0S9,3 1 

Stone Masons' Hammer. A. Gade, Drossen, Germany, 

DfiCGinbcr 24 # B , 9 4 .. . ■ 4 a *« »..** + * «- ■ ■ - ■*■• + * ()oJ p 4 .s 1 

Screw Driver and Holder, t. Hoover, Detroit, Mich. 

December 24 ...... 1>8J. *2- 


rhis firm was given i*iTat U , a gum medal, 

at the recent Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. Be¬ 
sides the “Colt” and “Criterion” acetylene gas gen¬ 
erators, the company make stereopticons, magic lan¬ 
terns, electric arc lamps, etc. 


I Publishers’ 

'Department 

ACETYLEFE GAS, 

Acetylene is suitable for the lighting of any build¬ 
ing or group of buildings. Especially is this the case 
in localities remote from municipal lighting plants, 
and owing to its very superior quality as au illuminant 
and its economy and convenience, it is rapidly coming 
into more general use even in the larger towns and 
cities. 

Those who in its early days gave the sub¬ 
ject only superficial examination and brushed 
It aside as a fleeting aud temporary novelty 
may be surprised to learn of its rapid and 
substantial growth, a growth reached from 
the improvements made in the methods of 
generation and the correction of the popular 
but erroneous impression that acetylene is 
more dangerous than other forms of lighting. 

The truth regarding the danger of acety¬ 
lene is that it is the same as any other il¬ 
luminating gas in respect to accidents, care¬ 
lessness, etc. The way to get an explosion 
with acetylene or any other illuminating gas 
—and the only way—is to mix it with air 
in definite proportions in a confined space 
and then to ignite it This need never occur 
in practice, and statistics show that the 
damage to life and property is much less in 
proportion with acetylene than with any of 
the other methods of lighting commonly em¬ 
ployed, and no accidents have happened with 
acetylene gas that would not have occurred 
with any other illuminating gas under the 
same conditions. 

Acetylene Is conducted through the same 
systems of piping and fixtures as other gases, 
except that special burners are required; 
therefore the same pipes that have been . 
used for other gas need not be changed, and i 
every owner of a new building should take 
the precaution to have the building piped ^ 
before completion, whether the immediate 
installation of an acetylene plant is con¬ 
templated or not. Acetylene has no dele¬ 
terious effect on piping or fixtures. It may 
be conducted through pipes any distance and may be 
measured through meters the same as any other gas. 

Acetylene costs more per thousand feet than 
other illuminating gases, hut its illuminating qualities 
are so great that one-half cubic foot per hour (yielding 
25 candle power) is equal in illuminating effect to 
two ordinary gas jets consuming 5 to 6 cubic feet 
each, or to two incandescent electric bulbs, and candle 
power for candle power (the only fair comparison), 
acetylene is the most economical method of illumina¬ 
tion. 

For convenience it is common to estimate that one 
burner consuming one-half cubic foot of acetylene is 
sufficient to illuminate 100 square feet of floor space; in 
using this as a basis, the character and coloring of the 
surroundings should be taken into consideration, also 
the height of burners from the floor. 

The Insurance and Police Regulations of Berlin, 
Germany, say: “The gas must be generated by the 
gradual addition of carbide to a large excess of water 
and not by adding water to carbide. 11 

This method is the most economical in the produc¬ 
tion of gas. It avoids waste and the necessity of a 
large storage gasometer, and thereby secures the great¬ 
est economy in construction, in transportation and 
space in buildings installed. 

The cut shows one of the most popular models of 
generators manufactured by the J. B. Colt Co., 21 
Barclay Street, New York city. It is of the carbide 
feed type recommended by Prof. Pond, of the Pennsyl- 


3TEEL ROLLIITG DOORS, SHUTTERS, AUD PARTITIONS 

The Kianear Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio 
have issued an illustrated catalogue. It shows speci¬ 
mens of their doors, shutters, and partitions, in plants 
buildings, etc., enumerates the important concerns 
that use them, and the wide range of country 
over which their business extends. Very careful 
and prolonged study, together with vast experi¬ 
ence, has been needed to enable the firm to place 
on the market such excellent devices. Com¬ 
pact construction, durability, and ease of operation 
are plainly demonstrated in these Illustrations, The 
ability of the factory to furnish any size of door, etc,, is 
indicated by the fact that it made a single door, covering 
an opening thirty-five feet six inches wide by twenty feet 
high for the car-house, at Worcester, Mass. This is the 
largest of its kind ever constructed, and weighs approx 
imately seven thousand pounds. The car-house of the 
Boston Elevated Railway is equipped with twenty-two 
Kinnear car-house doors, one with a side-swinging 
hinge-post forty feet wide by sixteen feet high. A fine 
double door, twenty-eight feet high, is at the Ocean 
pier of the Pennsylvania K,K. P in New York City. This 
opening used for the passage of a large crane for 



COLT ACETY LETSE GAS GENERATOR—MODEL J. 

loading and unloading vessels. It can be easily and 
speedily operated by a ten-year-old boy. The great 
freight station of the B. & O. R.R., at Baltimore, Md., 
is entirely enclosed with these doors, comprising 
seventy-one steel rollers of uniform size. In the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia, the tanking build¬ 
ing has nine. The end openings are forty-two feet 
wide, and each opening is enclosed with two doors 
having a hinged post in the center, which swings side¬ 
ways or in the line of the coil. The freight-house 
Of the Soo Railway, in Minneapolis, contains sixty-four 
doors of an arrangement in which the chain hoists are 
omitted. They prove the ease of operation in all the 
constructions of this company. A number of Interior 
openings in the Art Institute Building, Chicago, are 
equipped with rolling doors, and the artistic effect is 
excellent A splendid business block in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, has the shatters applied on the outside. They 
can be built in the transom bar, if the construction so 
require, and can be arranged to operate from the Inte¬ 
rior. In fire shutters the automatic is the most desir¬ 
able for outside exposures. It is always kept open. 
But in case of fire it will close instantly at one hundred 
and fifty degrees of heat The action is prompt and 
sure. The firm also make the Kinnear Trolley Wire 
Connection, which is especially provided for use in com 
junction with car-house doors. With the door at any 
position the current in the wire is uninterrupted, and 
when the door is up it automatically gives an excel¬ 
lent trolley service. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 

tural 11 t^ Venteentl1 anmml ex hiMtion of the Arehitec- 
vitality o^th- ^ or h demonstrates afresh tlie 

cietv -in i " 1S ° U1 most important architectural so- 
nol 1 x 10 * m P D1 ' taiLce of its annual show. It is 
citisivni Bame suggests and implies, an ex¬ 

orator a Ddiitectural body; hut is a society of dec- 
th Si Keu ll>tors P and architects, of men concerned In 
iniil UU . g aTld adornment of the house and of 
t * 1La £ s in general. Its anmia 1 exhi bit!ons, there- 
. !v ! ^ n °^ mere gatherings of architectural draw- 

. n ? H aie brilliant displays of all the decorative 

<n and even broad enough to include smaller arts, 
such as hook bindings and other minor decorative 
objects. 

1 n a certain sense these annual exhibitions follow 
a well developed plan, admirable enough, perhaps, in 
developing the interest of the exhibitors, but perhaps 
giving them a necessarily uniform and general ap¬ 
pearance. Thus the large outer gallery of the rooms 
in which the exhibitions are held is invariably given 
up to the decorative display. The walls are brilliant 
with colored cartoons, decorative panels, with schemes 
tor windows, wall coverings, designs for mosaics, and 


notable works in interior decoration. The mere house¬ 
holder will perhaps find little of immediate value to 
him ip the decoration of his house; for most of the ex¬ 
hibits gathered here are important examples of public 
decoration, of great individual merit as a whole, of 
positive popular interest P and give the exhibition a 
life and vitality that the most elaborate collection of 
architectural drawings must fail to do. 

The decorative exhibit this year is particularly bril¬ 
liant, so far as general effect is concerned, although 
there is not much of great importance. No great deco¬ 
rative scheme is illustrated, although much that is very 
excellent and interesting is shown. Adjoining the 
large introductory gallery with its gaily colored walls, 
are three small rooms in which sundry minor forms 
of art have been gathered. These all partake of a 
decorative quality, and include mosaics, burnt wood, 
ironwork, wall paper, posters, punch bowls, schemes 
for interior decoration, and the like. Objects that 
could not apparently be placed in the other galleries 
are gathered here, with a miscellaneous effect perhaps 
unavoidable in collections of this sort, hut never¬ 
theless unavoidable. Here for example, may be seen 
two series of 11 Marine Windows,” strange mosaics 
of glass and shells intended for a houseboat; curiosi¬ 
ties In design that hardly merit a place in a serious 
art exhibition. Here, also, may be seen the remark¬ 
able water color drawing of an antique Oriental rug 
in the collection of Mr, Charles T. Yerkes* drawn in 
water color by the pupils of the New York School 
of Applied Design for Women, an amazing technical 
performance that possesses all the qualities of the 
actual rug itself. 

The architectural portion of the exhibition is hung, 
as usual, in the great Vanderbilt Gallery. Illustrating, 
as It does, the work of the year by the leading archi¬ 
tects of New York and of other cities, it is necessarily 
of a very varied character. A number of important 
buildings projected in 1501, or at least partly brought 
to completion in the past year, are illustrated In 
several notable groups of drawings. A number of the 
competition drawings for the new building of the New 1 
York Historical Society are shown; the new building 
for the Young Men's Christian Association on Twenty- 
third street. New York; a model of buildings at the 
Charleston Exposition; models of the proposed water- 
gate or arch for New York; a great group of drawings 
and other illustrative material relating to the Memorial 
bridge across the Potomac at Washington; the de¬ 
signs for the new building of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, at Washington; the U. S. Post Office and Cus¬ 
tom House at Cleveland, Ohio; the new Custom House 
in New York; competition drawings for the Essex 
■* County Court House, at Newark, N. J. These draw¬ 
ings, and most of them are illustrated by a number of 
sheets, form perhaps the more monumental portion 
of the exhibition, the buildings the architects most 
like to be concerned with and from which they hope 
chiefly to derive their fame. A general uniform qual¬ 
ity runs through them all, derived from the inspira¬ 
tion of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, None of 
them, perhaps, can be ranked as great works of archi¬ 
tecture; they are rather to he classed as designs of 
excellent merit, of mild interest, and average perform¬ 


ance. They give evidence of honest study, of good 
taste, of due appreciation of the special problems in¬ 


volved in each. 

Domestic work does not dominate this exhibition, 
and indeed, one has to look rather sharply for it Yet 
there is a good deal of excellent domestic material 
shown both in drawings and in photographs. The 
latter is by far the best medium for exhibiting work 
Of this description, and the extension of this method 
will be welcomed by all interested in house archi¬ 
tecture rt will only be possible to name a few. Wil¬ 
liam E Stone shows a house for Jesse Benedict Car- 


ter, Esq., at Princeton, N. J., and three houses for 
superintendents for the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
at Palmerton, Pa. Henry Rutgers Marshall sends sortie 
attractive photographs of the dwelling for Paul Leices¬ 
ter Ford, Esq., which are supplemented with plans 
and sections and a model of the main entrance. The 
residence for the Ghancekor of All Saints' Cathedral, 
Albany, N, Y,, by Marcus T. Reynolds, has an inter¬ 
esting front, largely timbered. 

Other houses of interest are shown by Palmer & 
Horn hostel, for Seabright, N, J.; by Lord* Hewlett & 
Hull, of a house in East Seventy-eighth street. New York, 
and at Beniardsville, N. J,; by Augustus D. Shepard, 
Jr., of a house at Beniardsville, K. J.; by C. P. H. 
Gilbert, of a residence at Glen Cove, Long Island, a 
half timbered house built on a hillside with stone 
lower floor; by Henry F. Kilburn, of a huge castellated 
dwelling at Tarrytown, N, Y.; by Ren wick, Aspinwall 
& Owen, of a dwelling at Oyster Bay, Long Island, anti 
a very interesting and picturesque gimp of village 
stores; by Grosvenor Atterbury. of stucco work for a 
house at East Hampton, Long island; by Howard, 
Cauldwell & Morgan, of house interiors in New York; 
by Seymour Davis, of a gate lodge at Haverforri, Pa.; 
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by K. C. Budd, of a seaside cottage; by W. L. Coulter, 
of a hunting lodge in the Adirondack^* 

Special mention should also he made of the ex¬ 
tremely interesting residence for Lenox, Mass., sent 
by Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia, and illustrated in a 
beautiful and characteristic drawing. Mr. Eyre con¬ 
tinues to be our most individual architect, who endows 
his buildings with a poetic spirit that no other de¬ 
signer has yet taken the time to produce. Here, at 
least, is an artist who is content to do artistic work, 
and who seeks only to satisfy his own ideals. 

How far this spirit affects the work of our archi¬ 
tects as a whole need not here be discussed. But 
the most casual observer who discovers this drawing 
in the crowded gallery must feel that here is a feel¬ 
ing and a work entirely at variance with the spirit 
that has gone to the making of the monumental 
drawings that may, at first, attract the attention of 
the visitor by their size and, perhaps, also by the 
importance of the buildings shown. Here, indeed, is 
real art, highly developed, ample, and satisfying. 

Still another gallery adjoining the entrance hall of 
the building has been pressed into service and is 
filled with a variety of exhibits, partly students* work 
and partly miscellaneous designs that could not find 
space in the main galleries. 


MARBLE IN MARYLAND. 

A good deal of interest has been taken lately in some 
marble deposits !n Maryland which, It is claimed, are 
equal to the finest of imported marbles. It polishes 
perfectly and carves easily, although it will hold the 
sharpest arris. The first layers of the marble as found 
in the quarry are of a green and gray mixture, with 
clouded effects. Next comes a veined variety of pink, 
green, cream, and blue. Below this is a beautiful cream- 
white. This is one of the most remarkable marbles 
ever found in this country. It is the exact color and 
texture of old ivory, the crystallization being so fine 
that it is not visible to the naked eye. This gives it 
the smoothness of satin when finished. In the present 
stages of development it is not certain whether very 
large blocks of this cream-white, without any clouds 
or veinSj can lie obtained. If they can be had there is 
nothing in the Carrara marble field that will equal it 
for statuary purposes. Beneath this variety, says a 
writer in Stone, is a cream-white with golden yellow 
clouds. 

ENGLISH RULES FOR HOUSE PLANNING. 

1. Let the kitchen (the most important apartment) 
always be on a level with the principal floor—and for 
strong light and free ventilation it should have, if 
possible, windows ou opposite or nearly opposite sides. 

2. The pantry or dish closet should be between the 
kitchen and dining-room and easily accessible from 
both. 

3. There should he a set of easy stairs from the 
kitchen to the cellar, and also ail outer set into the 
cellar for admitting barrels, etc. 

4. More attention should be given to the arrange¬ 
ment and disposition of such rooms as are in constant 
use than those but occasionally occupied* Hence, the 
kitchen and living-room should receive more attention 
oa the ground of convenience than the parlor. 

5. Every entrance except to the kitchen should be 
through some entry or hall to prevent the abrupt egress 
of cold air, and for proper seclusion. 

fi. Let ihe entry or hall be near the center of the 
house so that ready and convenient access may he had 
from it to the different rooms, and to prevent the too 
common evil of passing through one room to enter an¬ 
other, 

7. Place the stairs so that the landing shall be as 
near the center of the house as may be practicable for 
the reason given for the preceding rule. 

§. Let the partitions of the second floor stand over 
those of the lower, as nearly as may be, to secure firm¬ 
ness and solidity. 

A NEW MODEL TOWN* 

Another model workingmen’s town is claiming the 
attention of the sociologists. This appears to he the 
model of the ** models.” it is Vandergrift* some thirty- 
eight miles from Pittsburg, and its creation is the 
work of the American Sheet Steel Company. Desir¬ 
ing to secure a high grade of workmen for its new 
mills, the company planned a most attractive resi¬ 
dential town. The flreamed-of ideal city w T as partly 
realized, in that all the streets were sewered, piped, 
and connections made with the building lots before 
the vitrified brick pavement was laid. There need hi 
no digging up of streets in Vandergrift* The streets 
are wide, and form arcs of circles, curving with the 
contour of the ground, and liberal provision of flowers 
and shrubbery was made. Lots were sold at the 
prices prevailing in a neighboring town, the only re¬ 
striction being that liquor should not be sold. Ground 
was given for four churches, with a stipulation that 
each was to cost at least 115,000, the company giviug 
one-half that amount, and a site and $14,000 was given 
toward a $32,000 casino, used for public assemblies, 
and containing a free library of 2,500 volumes. The 
town is self-governing, the only participation of the 
company being in the furnishing of water, gas, and 
electric lighting. It is almost needless to add that 
there was no strike in Vandergrift last summer. 

HOUSES IN ROWS. 

Perhaps the most mechanical type is the house in a 
row, where there is more or less repetition, due to the 
same aspect for chief rooms and the same external 
dimensions. It is, of course, possible that the design 
may be a copy of a similar house, and that tile archi¬ 
tect's assistance may be dispensed with. Hundreds of 
such houses are built every month without any 
professional aid. But even tn these circumstances 
the fact does not justify the means. Because a prac¬ 
tise is common it does not follow that it is either wise 
or expedient. Men live in unsanitary dwellings and 
partake of unwholesome diet, but the fact does not 
show it is right. Cheapness or avanciousness is the 
cause of badly-planned and imperfect houses, and this 
cause leads us to the second point; and here experi¬ 
ence has proved that there is no saving in a cheaply- 
built house. To say nothing of plan or design, the cost 
of repair is endless, and often exceeds the small fee of 
the architect. 
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A SUMMER RESIDENCE AT WOODMONT, CONN.-See page 56 
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A MODERN DWELLING AT GLEN SIDE, PA.—See page 57 

MESSRS. ALBERT ELLIS YARNALL AND B. ALLEN WJLSON, ARCHITECTS. 



A MODEL WORKINGMAN’S DWELLING AT DERBY, CONN.-See page 57. 
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A DWELLING IN BROOKLYN, NEW YORK.—See page 57. 


MR. C, SCHUBERT, ARCHITECT. 







































































































































































































MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE VANDERBILT GALLERY 


VANDERBILT GALLERY-SHOWING MODEL OF THE CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 
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ENTRANCE GALLERY. 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE.—See page 43. 
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A RESIDENCE AT GLEN COVE, L. I.—See page f 57,. 
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DINING-ROOM 



RECEPTION ROOM. 


A RESIDENCE AT GLEN COVE, L. I.-See page 57 

MR, HOBART A. WALKER, ARCHITECT, 
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INTERIOR OF DINING-ROOM—A DWELLING AT PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, BROOKLYN, N. Y.-See page 57 

MR. JOHN J. PETIT, ARCHITECT. 



A RESIDENCE AT PELHAM, GERMANTOWN, PA.—See page 55. 

MESSRS. LAWRENCE V. BOYD AND DAVID K. BOYD, ARCHITECTS. 
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A RESIDENCE AT PELHAM, GERMANTOWN, PA.—See page 55 
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A R 5S? EMCE at PELHAM 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 

53 ^ml illUStrated on Pages 

for m 4 haS 1,6611 recentl y erected 

Pe hfr 8 ^’ Wend611 aBd at 

Pelham, Germantown, Pa. Tha de- 
, iS of Colonial style. The under- 
, ln * un £ at the terrace and the main 
I art ot house are constructed of rock- 
taced blues tone. The main building 
above this underpinning is covered on 
le exterior with a cement stucco 
and then tinted an ivory-white. The 
sashes, columns to the porches, and 
all woodwork are painted an ivory- 
white* The roof is covered with shin- 
gies and is stained a moss-green. Di¬ 
mensions: Front, 52 ft*; side, 33 ft, 
exclusive of terrace and laundry ex¬ 
tension. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 
7 ft; first story, 10 ft.; second, 9 
It.; third, 8 ft. The interior is ar¬ 
ranged with a central hall with 
rooms located on either side. This 
hall is trimmed with quartered oak 
and is provided with a paneled wain- 



THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT AND SURROUNDING GARDEN. 
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scoting, an open fireplace furnished 
with a tiled hearth and facings, and 
a mantel of quartered oaki and an or¬ 
namental staircase with a newel-post 
formed of a cluster of spindle balus¬ 
ters. The broad landing is furnished 
with a paneled seat and lighted by 
a cluster of latticed windows. The 
reception-room is treated with ivory- 
white in an artistic manner. The li¬ 
brary and dining-room are trimmed 
with quartered oak; the former has 
an open fireplace furnished with a 
riled hearth and facings and a man¬ 
tel of oak. The dining-room has a 
plate-rack of oak extending around 
the room and seven feet from the 
floor. The butleFs pantry, kitchen, 
and laundry are trimmed with yel¬ 
low pine. The butler’s pantry is fur¬ 
nished with drawers, dressers, cup¬ 
boards, and bowu The kitchen is 
provided with range, sink, and dress¬ 
er, and the laundry with wash-trays, 
closet, etc. The second story is 
trimmed with w'hite pine and fiu- 



GARDEN AND TERRACE AT THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 



VIEW TOWARD THE CAPITOL, WITH NEW DEPARTMENT AND MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 

THE EMBELLISHMENT OF WASH1NGTON.-See page 59, 
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ished natural. It contains five bedrooms, nine closets, 
linen-closet, anti a bath re om furnished with, a floor 
paved with tiles, a tiled wainscoting, and porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickel plated plumbing. The third 
lioor contains four bedrooms and a bath room. A 
cemented cellar contains the usual coal and wood 
bins, vegetable cellar, cold storage, etc. The house 
is lighted by gas and electricity, and is heated from 
a central plant Mr. Lawrence V, Boyd and Mr. 
David K. Boyd, of Fifteenth and Market streets, archi¬ 
tects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Btuldikq Monthly. 

MBS. J. L. GARBJSEE f S HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS, 

The engraving represents the southern front of Mrs. 
J. L, Gardner's Italian palace, Boston. This new and 
beautiful building is located in the Fenway. There 
are two entrances in the front of the building. The 
one nearest Huntington avenue leads into a narrow 
corridor from which opens a music-hall extending 
along the entire Huntington avenue side of the build¬ 
ing. From the second entrance one enters a corridor 
with arches of red brick and red tile floor. There are 
reception-rooms on either side of the entrance. Fol¬ 
lowing the arched passage one reaches the court, which 
occupies the center of the palace. It measures 50 x 75 
feet, and is covered by a glass roof. The court is 
surrounded on the lower floor by a cloister, with 
columns of white marble. The three upper stories 
have square windows opening on all four sides of 
the court, each of which is supported by two white 
marble columns. 

On three sides of 
the court on the 
lower floor are cor¬ 
ridors paved with 
what is known as 
blues tone or North 
River flagging, 
such as is used on 
street crossings. 

In these corridors 
many of the much 
talked-of art treas¬ 
ures w ill be placed. 

There are several 
to be seen there al¬ 
ready. One of 
these is an ancient 
marble sarcopha¬ 
gus, with carvings 
of wondrous 
beauty, and is val 
ned at $65,000. Not 
far from this one 
comes upon a 
niche in the wall, 
in which is placed 
an ancient shrine 
of St. Joseph. 

Beautiful bits of 
bas-relief and carv¬ 
ing are set into the 
walls along these 
corridors. Two 
great lions, one of red and the other of white marble, 
stand at the end of the, vaulted passage leading to 
the court. The long room which extends across the 
front of the palace is presumably to be used as a 
picture gallery. The notable feature in this room 
at present is the gorgeous ceiling, which was taken 
from an Italian palace and put up in its original 
form. On this same story is a Dutch room with 
a quaint hooded fireplace and ceiling of blackest 

oak, the beams of which are so arranged as to 

form fifteen square panels, and in each of these 
are set paintings by old Flemish masters. On 
the third floor Is a room similar to the picture gal¬ 
lery and directly over it. Nobody seems to know 

exactly what this is to be used for, but it is the gen¬ 
eral opinion that it will contain Mrs. Gardner's library 
and her collection of rare books. On the third story, 
directly over the Dutch room, is an apartment which 
is known as the Gothic room. The large rose win¬ 
dow covered with glass which is seen at the rear 
of the building is in this room, and on either side of 
it are smaller stained glase windows. The upper story 
of the palace is given over to Mrs. Gardner's own 
apartments and to the servants' quarters. Mrs. Gard¬ 
ner's suite extends across the front of the building, 
and consists of a boudoir, sleeping, and bath rooms. 
The large dining-hall, finished in black oak, extends 
across the rear of the building. The bathroom is tiled 
in white, and four inscriptions in Latin are on the 
walls. In the sleeping-room is a beautiful fireplace 
of carved marble, which was taken from Mrs, Gard¬ 
ner's Beacon street home. The servants 1 quarters are 
commodious. From Mrs. Gardner's boudoir one may 
step to the latticed-covered veranda, which is over 
the music hall. The view of the city and the Fenway 


which is seen from this point beggars description. 
Although the building contains all the modern im¬ 
provements and conveniences, these have been so con¬ 
cealed as in no way to mar the beauty of the archi¬ 
tecture or to seem incongruous with Venice in the 
Middle Ages, The palace will be lighted by electricity 
and heated by hot air coining through openings in 
the walls, says the Boston Herald. 

A RESIDENCE AT CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 

The residence illustrated on the cover and on page 
44 lias recently been completed for Mr. Adams, at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. The building is placed among a 
group of frees and rocks, and the stylo of the house, 
with its rustic field-stone work and stained shingles, is 
adapted to such a location. The house has a broad 
terrace extending across the front, with a terrace wall 
constructed of field stone. The main entrance is at the 
front and the piazza at the side, both reached from the 
terrace. The main part of the first story Is constructed 
of rock-faced field stone laid up at random. The re¬ 
mainder of the building is of wood, with the exterior 
framework covered with matched sheathing, building 
paper, and shingles stained a dark, dull green. The 
trimmings are painted a bottle-green. The roof is cov¬ 
ered with shingles. Dimensions: Front, 55 ft. 4 in.: 
side, 40 ft 10 In,, not including piazza. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft; second, 8 ft. 6 in.; 
third, S ft. The entrance has an open vestibule with 
seats at either side, and a floor laid with Dutch tile 
of a reddish brown color. The hall and reception-room 
are trimmed with white pine, and are treated with 


white enamel. Both have paneled wainscotings; the 
walls above this wainscoting in the hall are covered 
with green burlap, and those in the reception-room 
with a white and yellow striped paper, The stairway 
is separated from the hall in a recess, and has an 
ornamental staircase with turned new r e 1-posts and a 
mahogany rail. The alcove contains a paneled seat 
and an open fireplace, with facings and a hearth of un¬ 
glazed tile of a greenish hue, and a mantel The re¬ 
ception-room is separated from the hall proper by an 
archway with columns resting on pedestals. The 
library, or living-room, is trimmed with cherry and 
has a wooden cornice and a nook provided with pan¬ 
eled seats and walls, and an open fireplace with facings 
and a hearth of Homan brick, and a paneled oak man¬ 
tel. There are bookcases built In and a bay window 
provided with a paneled seat The dining-room is 
trimmed and finished in mahogany, it has a bay win¬ 
dow with a paneled seat at the front, and another one 
at the side, in which there is constructed a buffet with 
china cabinets at either side, and in the most attractive 
manner, with leaded glass doors, etc. The butler's pan¬ 
try is fitted up with a sink, drawer, dressers, etc. 
The kitchen is furnished with a sink, a large store- 
pantry, and a Magee range. It is trimmed with yellow 
pine. The second floor is trimmed with white pine 
and is treated throughout with white enamel. There 
are four bedrooms, den, and a bathroom. The main 
bedroom has a dressing-room furnished with bathroom 
fixtures, an open fireplace with facings and mantel, 
and a bay window. The den is treated with bottle- 
green paint and is provided with an open fireplace. 
The two bathrooms are furnished with porcelain fix¬ 
tures and exposed plumbing all nickelplated. There 
are two bedrooms and a storeroom on the third floor. 


A cemented cellar contains a furnace, laundry, coal 
and wood bins. Mr, H. S. Fraser, architect, S Exchange 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Brn.utxo Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT PARK HILL, N. y. 

The residence which is presented on page 45 has 
recently been erected for the American Real Estate Co 
at Park Hill, N. Y., and from plans prepared by Mr 
F. W. Beall, architect, Sherwood Studio, 5S West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York. The exterior in part 
is built of stone, stucco, and shingles. The first story 
of the tower is of local hi ue rubble stone, as are also 
the veranda piers, outside chimneys, and underpinning. 
This stonework is pointed up in red cement, making 
a contrast with the stucco walls in Colonial yellow, 
used elsewhere on the first story and the remainder of 
the building. The trimmings and woodwork through¬ 
out are painted ivory-white. Tlie roof is covered with 
shingles and stained a moss-green. Dimensions: Front, 

41 ft.; side 43 ft., not including piazza. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 10 ft; second, 9 ft,; 
third, 8 ft The reception hall, including stairway and 
mantel, are finished in antique oak. The pleasing 
features of the hall are a wide paneled seat and a 
leaded window on the stairs. The front door is broad 
and low and glazed, as are also its side lights, in 
Colonial leaded glass. The parlor is treated in an at¬ 
tractive manner with ivory-white enamel, and is 
provided with a cabinet columned mantel. The fire¬ 
place has also a tiled hearth and facings, and orna¬ 
mental iron lin¬ 
ings, The wail 
decorrtion is of 
pink watered silk 
effect, with the tint 
suggested harmo¬ 
niously in leaded 
windows, and the 
ulcwon: of mantel. 
Heavy columns 
with cawed caps 
cm paneled pedes 
tats flank each side 
of the wide open* 
tng between parlor 
and hall. The din¬ 
ing-room is fin¬ 
ished in black 
Flemish oak with 
Delft blue wall dec¬ 
orations, and tile* 
work at the fire¬ 
place and the man¬ 
tel. A deep win¬ 
dow’ seat uphol¬ 
ster ed and cush¬ 
ioned and r. broad 
leaded window 
over buffet are 
other artistic fea¬ 
tures of this room. 
From the dining¬ 
room a spacious 
kitchen is reached 
through a butler's pantry containing a dresser, lockers, 
and sink. The kitchen is provided with the usual fix¬ 
tures, consisting of range, boiler, sink and washtubs, 
and ample closets. A passageway under main stairs 
allows of direct access to tlie front hall from the 
kitchen without passing through tlie dining-room, and 
it also forms the access to tlie stairway leading to the 
cellar and to the second story. The second story con¬ 
tains four bedrooms, closets, and a bathroom furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumb¬ 
ing. The trim throughout is treated with white en¬ 
amel, and the walls are artistically papered in har¬ 
monizing colors. The principal bedroom has an open 
fireplace with tiled trimmings. There are four bed¬ 
rooms, trimk-room, and storage-room on the third floor* 
The cellar is well lighted and ventilated, and is com 
creted. It contains a servant's toilet, coal-bins, and 
cold-storage room. The house is heated by a hot-air 
furnace, and is provided with gas, electric hells, speak¬ 
ing tubes, etc., complete. Approximate cost $6,000. 

The engraving was made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A SUMMER RESIDENCE AT WQODMONT, CONN, 

The summer residence shown on page 46 has re¬ 
cently been erected for Mr. W. W. Walker, at Wood- 
mont. Conn, The building is designed with the effect 
of being only one story in height, while in fact it is a 
full two stories, with the piazza roof Knes rising into 
a deck with an ornamental balustrade extending 
around the same. It is erected on cedar posts with 
good stone footings. The superstructure is con¬ 
structed of wood, and the exterior framework is 
sheathed, papered, and covered with shingles through¬ 
out, and then stained and finished In a dark brown 
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tri “ mings and Winds are painted ivory- 
Dimen^in C 1 ^° iS slli,1 gled and stained in harmony. 

to h*-' Z'T’ 31 " ' *“*• 46 <*<*■«*« 

ond ft ft ■!' " F c ^ llm ss ; First story, 9 ft. 6 in.; sec- 
h n * ‘ ie is designed for a summer 

Dal l* d * 0nSG ^ntty the living-room is the princi- 

tractl ' 0m tlle s ^ ory * ^ is treated in an at¬ 

ari . 6 banner and contains two large paneled seats, 
rnamental staircase with one short flight to a 
ai t n where the stairs divide and rise in op- 

osite directions to the second story* A fireplace is 
of shore stones of varied colors laid up at ran- 
(oni. i he hearth is laid in red cement mortar, and 
LG shelf is of white marble supported on stones pro- 
ti udmg as corbels. There is no plaster in the entire 
louse, and the timbers and studding in the walls and 
coiling are dressed and painted an ivory-white, while 
the beaded paneling behind the framework is treated in 
colors. The paneling in the living-room is treated in 
a sea-green color. This living-room is also, used for 
dining uses. The bedroom on this floor is located at 
the rear of the living-room. The kitchen is trimmed 
with pine and treated with hard oil. It contains a 
range, sink, and all modern improvements. There are 
two well-fitted-up pantries, a bathroom, and a hall at 
the rear containing laundry tubs, toilet-room, coal and 
wood bins, and ice-box. The second floor contains two 
extra large bedrooms, one smaller bedroom, and a ser¬ 
vant's room. The cost was §1,500 complete. Mr. F. E. 
Comstock, architect, 20 East Forty-second street. New 
York, 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Bujxdixg Mont hot. 


A MODERN DWELLING AT GLENSIDE, PA. 

The modern dwelling shown on page 47 has recently 
been completed for Mr. Win. T. B. Roberts, at Glen- 
side, Pa, The underpinning is of a rock-faced local stone 
laid up in a rough manner. The superstructure is of 
wood, and the exterior framework is covered with 
matched sheathing, good thick building paper, and 
shingles. This shingle work is stained a soft brown 
color with Cabot's shingle-stain. The sash and trim¬ 
mings are painted a cream-white. The roof is covered 
with shingles and finished natural. Dimensions: Front, 
30 ft,; side, 27 ft. 6 in., not including porch. Height of 
ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft.; second, 8 ft.; 
third, 8 ft. The hall is trimmed with oak, and contains 
an ornamental staircase with turned newel-posts, balus¬ 
ters, and rail. The parlor is treated with ivory-white 
paint on the door and window casings, and the walls 
are treated in harmony. The chimney hearth has a 
wooden mantel of Colonial style. The dining-room is 
treated with dark olive-green paint, and the walls have 
a dado six feet in height of a plain olive-green color, 
which is finished with a neat molded plate-rack; the 
space above this plate-rack is covered with a large- 
fig a reel w r all paper in harmony with the dado. There Is 
an ornamental china-closet in the corner, and a man¬ 
tel. The kitchen is provided with a Novelty range, 
made by Abram Cox Stove Co., of Philadelphia, an AI* 
berene sink, and a dresser. Stairs lead to the cellar, 
The second story is trimmed with pine and treated with 
colors. This floor contains three bedrooms, three 
closets, linen-closet, and a bathroom. The bathroom is 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed plumb¬ 
ing. .There is a large open attic reached by a trap-door 
for storage. There is ample space to finish off two bed¬ 
rooms if desired. A cemented cellar under the whole 
of the house contains a laundry and a furnace. The 
price of this house is $4,550, Including the land on 
which it stands and everything ready for occupancy. 
Mr. Albert Ellis Yamal 1 and Mr. E. Allen Wilson as¬ 
sociate, architects, of 14 South Broad Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

The engraving was made from a photograph taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


A MODEL WORKINGMAN’S DWELLING AT 
DERBY, CONN. 

The engravings shown on page 47 illustrate a model 
irkingman's dwelling, which has recently been com¬ 
bed for Mr. Joseph Alsopp, at Derby, Conn,, by 
te Home Trust Co., of the same place. There is a 
lar under the whole of the building with stone 
inflations, and an underpinning built of red brick 
d in red mortar. The superstructure, of wood, is 
rered with matched sheathing and paper. The first 
r y is covered with clapboards, and the second and 
rd with shingles. The whole is painted Colonial yel* 
r w ith white trimmings. The roof is covered also 
h shingles and painted a dull shade of moss-green, 
tensions; Front, 26 ft. 6 in.; side, 31 ft., not in- 
flIn - piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first 
rv 9 ft - second, 8 ft; third, S ft The floor plans 
w six large rooms. The house throughout is 
nmed with ash and finished natural. The hall com 
an ornamental staircase with turned newel-posts, 
asters, and rail- The parlor has a neat wooden 
ntel The dining-room, octagonal In form at one 
, is provided with a china-closet and a mantelshelf. 


The kitchen is wainscoted with narrow-headed stuff, 
and has a sink, wash-trays, and a large pantry. The 
second floor contains three bedrooms, with closets and 
a bathroom provided with a Standard porcelain- 
lined tub and other necessary fixtures, and exposed 
plumbing. The third floor contains ample storage- 
rooms, but three good-sized bedrooms could be pro¬ 
vided on this floor If desired. The cellar contains am¬ 
ple storage room and coal-bins. Cost §1,600 complete, 
including cellar. Mr. Theodore W. Peck, architect, 
Water bury, Conn. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT GLEN COVE, L. I. 

The country residence illustrated on pages 41, 50, 
and 61 has been recently erected for Mr. William H. 
Burger, at Glen Cove, Long Island. It has been de¬ 
signed for a summer home exclusively, although a com¬ 
plete heating apparatus has been provided. The foun¬ 
dation is of brick and the superstructure is of frame, 
covered with clapboards mitred at the angles. The roof 
is shingled. The body of the house is painted a light 
cream color with white trimmings. The roof is stained 
green. The main rooms on the first floor are large and 
airy, and are connected by wide openings, giving a 
spacious airy effect. The hall and dining-room are 
trimmed with quartered oak finished in Flemish style. 
The hall has a beamed ceiling and a low wainscoting. 
The dining-room has a seven-foot wainscot, with a vault¬ 
ed ceiling finished with an ornamental pattern in plaster. 
The conservatory opening from the dining-room has tall 
casement windows of leaded glass, which not only 
form a beautiful background to the view disclosed 
upon entering the house, but which add greatly to the 
coolness and comfort of the dining-room. The parlor is 
treated in white enameled finish and the library in red 
birch, finished dark. The w r alls throughout the house 
are tinted in cold water paints of harmonious colors. 
The fireplaces where shown have tiled hearths and 
facings and mantels. Although the view 7 from the 
house is superb, it Is placed secondary to the comfort 
in the arrangement of the second-story plan. The bed¬ 
rooms are all on the south side of the house, and all 
have large window's, so that every advantage is taken 
of the prevailing southwest breezes. The bedroom 
doors opening on the corridor have transoms and slat 
doors outside of the solid doors. There are also louver 
ventilators in the closets, consequently the bedrooms 
are always cool and comfortable. The second story hall 
widens out into a sewing-room which commands a beau¬ 
tiful view of the Sound, and from which the balcony 
over the porte-cochere Is reached. The attic contains 
six good bedrooms and a servants' bathroom, and the 
roof deck is reached by a flight of stairs from the third 
story hall. This house was designed by Mr, Hobart 
A. Walker, architect, 31 Nassau street, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A DWELLING IN BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

A dwelling which was recently erected for Mr. Bur* 
nell, in Brooklyn, N. Y,, is illustrated on page 48. The 
underpinning Is of rock-faced bluestone laid up ashlar. 
The building above is of wood, and the exterior frame¬ 
work is covered with matched sheathing, good build¬ 
ing paper, and then shingled and stained a reddish 
brown color, while the trimmings are painted cream* 
white. The roof is covered also with shingles. Di¬ 
mensions: Front, 37 ft.; side, 60 ft, not including 
piazza. Height of ceilings; Cellar, 7 ft,; first story, 9 
ft,; second, 8 ft. 6 in,; third, S ft The house is simply 
and compactly planned. The reception hail is trimmed 
with oak, and Is wainscoted four feet in height. It con¬ 
tains a false fireplace provided with a gas grate, and 
an ornamental staircase with newel-post, balusters, and 
rail, and a paneled seat at the side of the staircase. The 
lavatory underneath the Stairway is a convenience and 
is fitted up complete. The oval parlor is an attractive 
room, and is treated in white and gold. It contains an 
open fireplace furnished with a tiled hearth and fac¬ 
ings, and a mantel of excellent design and workman¬ 
ship, The columned entrance to the library and the 
entire wall separating the hall and library are open, 
except for its spindle partition. This library is 
trimmed with oak somewhat darker in color than the 
hall. The dining-roor. is trimmed with sycamore, and 
it has a seven-foot wainscoting in the sixteenth century 
style, and is finished with a neat plate-rack, which is 
supported on many molded and corbeled brackets. The 
fireplace is furnished with tiled facings and hearth and 
mantel. The butler's pantry Is trimmed with white 
ash and Is provided with a butler's bowl, china-closet, 
drawers, etc. The kitchen is trimmed with a similar 
wood, and the walls are tiled up to the height of five 
feet. The range breast is laid up with glazed brick to 
the ceiling. The peculiarity of this kitchen is the 
scarcity of woodwork, window and door casings being 
only three Inches wide. The dresser is nearly all of 
glass. The second story is trimmed with cypress, which 


is treated natural, and it contains four bedrooms, large 
closets, and a bathroom. The latter Is wainscoted with 
tile and furnished with porcelain fixtures and ex¬ 
posed plumbing, all nickel plated. The third floor con¬ 
tains the servants' quarters and billiard-room. The 
cemented cellar contains laundry, furnace, coal- 
bins, etc. The house has double floors throughout, and 
the windows are glazed with plate glass. Mr. A. S, 
Nichols, of New York, made the mantels. Mr. E, G. 
Vail, of Bath Beach, w r as the contractor. Mr. C, Schu* 
bert, architect, Bath Beach, New York, 

The engravings w 7 ere made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A DWELLING AT PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

A house of Dutch treatment recently erected for 
Dean Alvord, Esq., at Prospect Park South, Brooklyn, 
N. Y,, is shown on pages 52 and 53. The entire build¬ 
ing is stuccoed on the exterior with a cement composi¬ 
tion, and is of a silver-gray tone in coloring. The roofs 
are covered with a brilliant red tile. The trimmings 
are painted a bronze-green and the sash a cream-white. 
Dimensions: Front, 33 ft,; side, 52 ft., exclusive of 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft. 9 in.; first 
story, 10 ft 3 in.; second, 9 ft. 2 in.; third, 8 ft 2 in. 
The entrance Is into a lobby provided with paneled 
walls and Dutch doors. From the lobby you enter a 
small hall which leads into the staircase hall, which 
contains an ornamental staircase with turned newels 
and rail of mahogany, and balusters and risers of ivory- 
wMte. The side of the staircase is paneled and is 
treated, as well as all the trim, with ivory-white. A 
cluster of three windows glazed with small lights of 
glass afford ample light and ventilation for both upper 
and lower halls. The reception-room is trimmed with 
white pine and is treated with white enamel. This re¬ 
ception-room is separated from the hall proper by an 
arch with column effect. The living-room is treated In 
tko Umpire style with excellent effect, and Is provided 
with a bay window at one end provided with a 
paneled seat. The open fireplace is furnished with tiled 
facings and a hearth, and a mantel with bookcases built 
on either side. The dining-room is treated with oak in 
Flemish style. The walls have a dado of a dull green 
burlap up to the plate-rack, which is placed 5^2 feet 
from the floor; the space above to the ceiling is treated 
in harmony. The fireplace has a hearth and facings of 
red Dutch tile, with a shelf of oak. The butler's pan¬ 
try door, with its glazed upper panel, is also a good 
feature of unusual merit. The butler's pantry is 
trimmed with N. G. pine, and ia furnished with sink, 
drawers, dressers, and cupboards. The kitchen is 
trimmed In a similar manner, and Is provided with a 
sink, hearth and range, store-closet, pot-closet, and all 
modern conveniences. The broad porch at the rear en¬ 
trance contains a refrigerator-room on one side and a 
bicycle-room on the other. The rear stairway and hall 
is located conveniently. The second story Is trimmed 
with white pine and is treated in colors. It contains four 
bedrooms, five closets, linen-closet, and a bathroom, the 
latter wainscoted, and it is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The third 
fioor contains five bedrooms and ample storage room. 
A cemented cellar contains furnace, laundry, coal and 
wood bins. Mr. John J. Petit, architect, 186 Remsen 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


Legal Decisions, 

Carelessness of Fellow Servant. —Where plaintiff 
was injured, while needlessly working under defend¬ 
ants' elevator, by the elevator boy disregarding his in¬ 
struction not to come down until called, and the evi¬ 
dence Is undisputed that the boy was employed solely 
to operate the elevator, with no other authority, a ver¬ 
dict should be directed for defendant Hall et ah vs. 
Pools, 50 At. Rep, (Md.) 703, 

Change of Contract. —Where a building contract 
allowed the owner to retain twenty-five per cent of the 
price, his payment of the entire amount was not such 
a change in the contract as to release the contractor's 
sureties. Meyers et al. vs. Wood et ah, 65 S. W. Rep, 
(Tex.) 671. 

Completion of Building. — Where the work on a 
building is substantially completed, and the contractor 
tenders the same as complete, and it Is so accepted by 
the owner, the contractor can not afterward, against 
the will of the owner, perform some part that was 
called for in the contract, but which has been omitted 
in the construction, and thereby extend the statutory 
period after the completion of the work within which 
a mechanic's lien must be filed. General Fire Ex* 
tinguisher Co. vs, Schwartz Bros. Commission Co. et 
al,, 65 S, W, Rep. (Mo.) 313. 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS. 

Ho. 14. ME. CHARLES A. RICH OH THE BEVELOPMEKT 
Of THE SMALL COLLEGE. 

We were sitting in Mr. Rich's drawing-room, an 
apartment so crowded with objects of interest, so 
abounding with reminiscence of travel, and so charm¬ 
ing in itself that, for my part, 1 found it difficult to 
keep, the talk from running ofE on the most diverse 
topics. The house is one of the most interesting in 
New York, being bnilt on a lot but thirty-four feet 
deep, and yet so cleverly planned, so admirably con¬ 
trived, as to contain ample room and an apparent 
abundance of space. This, indeed, is no small triumph 
to have achieved under such restrictive conditions, 
but that belongs to another story. 

The drawing-room is L shaped, the longer arm 
reaching to the back wall of the house. On the front 
is a shallow bow window with an old Italian well head 
that some time, perhaps, will have a jet of water. On 
one side is a great fireplace, not one of the gentle little 
openings for the admission of air that are so common 
in the modern house, but a genuine fireplace of the 
old type, built for a wood fire, and spacious enough to 
heat the whole room. The mantel over it is built in 
steps, and crowded with relics of travel and collection 
in foreign parts-— Clips from the Czar's coronation, 
old Indian carvings, Persian tiles, ironwork from 
Africa, Russian ikons, paintings—the treasures of a 
man of taste, wiio has traveled for the joys of trav¬ 
eling and who has reveled in the art works he has 
seen, and whose memories of his journey are kept 
alive with the real beauty of his souvenirs. 

There was so much to see and to enjoy that I found 
1 was spending the entire evening in examining Mr. 
Rich's treasures; his fine old tapestries, the cabinet of 
Small Egyptian curiosities, his splendidly embroidered 
chasubles, two of which served as decorative table 
covers; his carved panels and bed brought from Brit¬ 
tany, with perhaps a sigh of envy at his row of Orien¬ 
tal lamps, I could not, however, spend .the entire 
evening in eliciting incidents of foreign travel from 
my cultured and delighted host, and the talk, in time, 
turned to professional subjects. 

11 There are frequently incidents in the career of 
every architect," said Mr. Rich, M in which he can 
engage in some special work that will have a peculiar 
and absorbing interest to him. If you were to ask 
what I have been able to do that conies under this 
description, 1 would reply, the remaking and rebuild¬ 
ing of Dartmouth College. Properly speaking, the 
work that has been going on there for a number of 
years past is better called remaking than rebuilding; 
for the old buildings are sacredly preserved, and the 
new ones that are being added have* been carefully 
adapted to the style and situation of the old. 

“ The problems that attend the transformation of 
an old college, a transformation that w r ill retain every¬ 
thing of historic or traditionary interest, and at the 
same time give the institution all the advantages of 
modern architectural equipment, are distinctive, and 
form a group of questions palling for individual treat¬ 
ment and individual solution. The modern college, 
wbether it be in a city or in a smaller community 
which perhaps it may dominate, as Dartmouth to 
a eonsiuerable extent dominates the town of Han¬ 
over, requires so much that is new and is so completely 
in advance of buildings of the earlier type and style, 
that the problem is very seriously complicated when 
it is necessary, as has been the case at Dartmouth." 

"And quite right” 1 broke in, " We have too much 
tearing down, too little regard for historic memory, 
too small appreciation of what the past has left us. 
An old building is often in the way—the complete 
destruction of so many demonstrates that structures 
of this type are too often in the way—but modern 
progress sometimes overreaches itself in substituting 
tfie new lor the old. Surely every old building which 
possesses a wholesome tradition, and which can be 
made use of in our modem life, should be retained 
at all hazards especially if it has any part of the 
slightest artistic interest” 

11 Very true,” returned Mr. Rich; "and that is just 
what we have been trying to do at Dartmouth. The 
changes there have been by addition and expansion, 
not by destruction and rebuilding. We have rebuilt 
nothing; but many new buildings have been added to 
the college group in the last few years, and especially 
under President Tucker's administration; and w T hen 
the plans now under construction have been carried 
out, it will be a Dartmouth at once old and new, at 
once historic and modern. The alumnus can still take 
pride in the old buildings he knew in Ms youth, and, 
let us hope, find some satisfaction in the newer struct¬ 
ures which represent the growth and expansion of the 
old college. 

“ The modern college, of course, needs many build¬ 
ings for many purposes. It has long since ceased 
to he possible to conduct an educational institution 
with a recitation hall, a simple chemical laboratory, 


and a dormitory; but a great many buildings are 
needed for a great many purposes, each calling for 
the expenditure of a great deal of money, each need¬ 
ing an endowment, and each calling for the best effort 
by the architect in reaching a solution of the par¬ 
ticular problem upon which he happens to be en¬ 
gaged. 

44 The architectural requirements of a modern col¬ 
lege are very great Immense sums are yearly given 
to our colleges, and a very large proportion of these 
amounts is expended in buildings. These structures 
may be ornamental and even grandiose, or they may be 
designed on simple lines calling for the minimum 
of cost with the utmost results in space and accom¬ 
modation. College buildings designed on the former 
system have, I readily admit, a great attraction to the 
architect and the donor if they*happen to be indi¬ 
vidual memorials; but great buildings do not make a 
great college, and it is frequently possible to obtain 
the best college result—which surely is the end to be 
sought—by less ambitions means. 

” The system adopted at Dartmouth has been on 
the more modest lines. Simple lines and forms have 
been chosen, decorative adjuncts for decorative effect 
have been subordinated to structural requirements, 
and the general style has been either directly in har¬ 
mony with the older buildings with which the new ones 
are brought directly in contact, or of such historical 
significance as renders them suitable for the situation 
and the place. 

" The buildings at Dartmouth fall naturally into 
two categories, the old and the new. As 1 have already 
said, it is the Intention of the college authorities to 
retain the old buildings as they are without external 
change. Thus the college yard is to-day practically 
what it was as far hack as 1840, and so, it is hoped, 
it will remain. The most notable structure here is 
Dartmouth Hall, one of the best examples of Colonial 
collegiate architecture still remaining in this country. 
A number of internal changes have been made, but the 
building is still (lowered with some of the most per¬ 
sonal of Dartmouth memories, and so we may trust we 
will always have it with us. Reed Hall was built in 
1840, and the college church in 1796> although added 
to in 1877 and 1889, being restored internally at the 
latter date. Two houses near the church, the older 
of which was long the residence of Miles Olcutt, of 
the class of 1790j will he removed when the quad¬ 
rangle is completed, although both will be preserved. 

** Between the old buildings, erected in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, or surviving from the eight¬ 
eenth century, and the newer ones erected within the 
last ten years, are a number of others, built at various 
times as funds were obtained or as the growth of the 
institution demanded. These were built, as a rule, 
in the style of architecture that seemed most in vogue 
at their date, and were placed where it was .judged 
they would be most convenient. 

For some time past It has been obvious that this 
system, or lack of system—for such it really was— 
contained many inconveniences and Impossibilities. 
A miscellaneous character was being given to the 
college group which was injurious to the general effect. 
The best results were not obtained by the college as 
a whole, and a quite unnecessary diversity and variety 
in the buildings was being obtained. 

“ In the latest development of Dartmouth, therefore, 
a general scheme has been developed, at once avail¬ 
able for the present buildings of the college, and 
adaptable to the after growth. This, Indeed, is the 
plan on which all large architectural undertakings 
are now carried out, and had it been possible to adapt 
it to the needs of Dartmouth earlier the results to 
date would have been greatly more gratifying to its 
friends and helpful to the institution. 

" The first step was the determination of a general 
plan or scheme which would bring the existing struct¬ 
ures into harmonious relationship with each other, 
and permit the determination of new sites for new 
buildings which would help the old as well as be con¬ 
venient in themselves. The next step was the design¬ 
ing of new buildings In a style of architecture at 
once harmonious and quiet and In keeping with the 
older traditions of the college. New buildings like 
Sanborn House, Crosby House, the Butterfield Mu¬ 
seum. Richardson Hall, Fayerweather Hall, Wilder 
Hall, and College Halt have, therefore, been designed, 
not, indeed, in a uniform style, for that Is apt to 
produce monotony of effect, but in a spirit that seems 
to fit in with the glory of old Dartmouth, and in which 
we, who have been concerned In their erection, feel 
a natural pride.” 

Baer Ferule. 

Ike word beautiful” is fast being overworked. 
We have long had the city "beautiful” and now come 
the life beautiful,” the house 11 beautiful,” the garden 
" beautiful,” the farm ” beautiful.” Of beauty there 
seems no end. And yet everything around us is sordid 
and dull. But perhaps these "beautiful” folk are 
building better than they know. 



AJtCHlTElTUllAL EXOiXKElU.VO, WITH ESPECIAL , 

to High Building Construction, Including Maxy 
Examples of Prominent Office Buildings. By ] 0 
seph Kendall Freitag, ML, GE. Second edition 
rewritten. New York: John Wiley & Sons. W 
Pp. xiv, 407. Price, $3,50. 

The second edition of this valuable work baa } mn 
entirely rewritten and greatly extended by the inser¬ 
tion of much new matter, additional illustrations and 
the like. The title is not quite accurate, since ft j s 
exclusively concerned with the engineering problems 
of the high building and does not cover every of 
the broader subject of architectural engineering ^ 
the author truly remarks, while the technical press and 
the. proceedings of the professional societies mwu 
with papers and information on the subject etuvreti 
by this hook, there seems room for a general treatise 
which would cover the whole ground, and this has hes 
produced in this volume in a very thorough and prac¬ 
tical way. It is interesting to note that, when the first 
edition of this book was written in 1894, the examples 
illustrated were chiefly taken from Chicago; since 
then, however, high building practise in the Em, and 
especially in New York, has rivaled and even out¬ 
stripped that of Chicago, and hence any examples of 
recent New York work have been included. 

The book contains ten chapters dealing with skeleton 
or cage construction, fire protection, typical buildings, 
erection, permanency, etc.; floors and floor planning; 
framing; exterior walls, piers; spandrels and spandrel 
sections, bay windows; columns; wind-bracing; foun¬ 
dations; and specifications and inspection, The sub 
ject is developed as the design for the building itself 
would be developed in the architect's office, and is Illus¬ 
trated with plans, sections, details, formulas, etc. The 
author wisely enough does not enter into a discussion 
of the esthetic aspects of the high building, but he illus¬ 
trates a number of recent structures which are offered 
as touching on this point. It is almost needless to add 
that even with the care manifestly taken in selection 
this feature of the book contains some weird examples 
of modern architecture. 

The Tenement House Law 6 f the City of New York. 
With Headings. Paragraphs, and Full Indexes. 
Edited by William J. Fryer. New York; The 
Record and Guide. 1901. Pp. xix, 55. 

This pamphlet contains the full text of the tenement 
bouse law, arranged with headings and paragraphs 
and edited by William J. Fryer, whose work in prepar¬ 
ing text-books of building law is well known. It is a 
convenient and useful pamphlet. 

Light, Heat and Power m Buildings* By Alton D. 
Adams, Member of American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. One 12mo. vol., cloth. Pp. 102. Price, 
$1. New York; W. T. Comstock. 

This book is intended as a manual on the light, heat 
and power in buildings, its object being to present in 
compact form the main facts on which selections of 
their sources should be chosen. In the discussion of the 
subject questions of economy and efficiency are fully 
discussed, together with the requirements of equipment 
to suit different conditions. While scientific theories 
are referred to, yet the purpose is rather to make prac¬ 
tical suggestions that will be applicable in actual prac¬ 
tise than enter upon theoretical discussions as to the 
merits of various classes of apparatus. A feature of 
special interest in the work and its chief novelty 
that arrangement by cost of service from widely differ¬ 
ent sources are set down side by side. This feature 
of the book is one that will be appreciated by archi¬ 
tects and others who wish to study the essential 
features of plants of this character for tbeir build sags. 

The Book of tile Grape. By H. W. Ward, F.R.H.S, 
London and New York; John Lane. 1901, Pp. 97. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

This valuable little book is one of the Handbooks 
of Practical Gardening, edited by Harry Roberts. It 
covers the general subject of grape culture in a thor¬ 
oughly practical way. It is the result of long expe¬ 
rience, and while prepared from the English point of 
view, the cultivators of the grape in America will find 
it both helpful and interesting. The chapter on the 
decorative value of the vine Is especially suggestive. 

Gas Fitters* Rules. The Peopled Gae Light and 
Coke Co. f Chicago, ID. Pp, 15 . 

An admirable summary of the 'best rules governing 
the piping of buildings for the distribution of gas 
for light and fuel. 
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Ax interesting paper on the. “ Scientific Methods of 
Moving Trees " appeared in a recent issue of the weekly 
Scientific American, The moving of large trees has, 
loi some time, been a feature of all-important land¬ 
scape work, and it is a matter ol some interest to 
know how it is best done and what are the scientific 
Principles underlying it* The tree-mover is the inven¬ 
tion of Mr. Henry Hicks, of Westbury, N. Y. In 
operating it the tree, if of 14 to 26 inches diameter of 
ti unk, is dug by starting a circular trench with a di¬ 
ameter of 30 to 40 feet. An undercut is made beneath 
the roots with a light prospecting pick, and the soil 
picked out and caved down with a spading fork or pick¬ 
ing rod, the points of which are rounded to avoid cut¬ 
ting off the roots. The loose dirt is shoveled out of the 
bottom of the trench and the roots are uncovered, tied 
in bundles with lath yard and bent up, out of the way 
of the diggers. If the roots are to he out of the ground 
oven for one day in dry weather, the bundles are 
wrapped in clay mud, damp moss, and straw or burlap. 
When the digging has pregressed within from 4 to S 
feet of the center, the tree is slightly tipped over to 
loosen the central bull., which cleaves from the sub¬ 
soil near the extremities of the downward roots. On 
sand or hard pan subsoil this is at a depth of 2 to 5 
feet. In deep soil it may be necessary to cut some 
downward roots, A ball of earth is left in the center 
from 5 to 12 feet in diameter. In loading for removal, 
the cradle of the mover, which is pivoted above or back 
of the axle, is swung over to the tree, the trunk first 
being wrapped with cushions and slats, it is thus 
clamped to the cradle by chains and screws without in¬ 
juring the bark. By means of a screw 9 feet long 
operated by a ratchet lever or hand-brake wheel, the 
cradle lifts the tree from the hole and swings it over 
in a horizontal position. Pulling ill the same direction 
by tackle fastened in the top of the tree aids the work 
of the screw. After the tree is loaded, the roots bn 
the other side of the axle are tied up to the perches. 
The front wheels are op pivots, and the roots are not 
broken by the swinging of the axle. The roots are 
next drawn aside to put In the pole and driver's seat. 
Planks are placed under the wheels, and the mover is 
pulled out of the hole by tackle. 


In remaking gravel walks it sometimes may be neces¬ 
sary to pass the old materials through a 1-Inch mesh 
sieve, and to make use only of the rougher portion. 
After making sure that the drains are in good order, 
make the bottom level, and place a layer of the rough 
materials on it finishing off with another layer of 
fresh gravel; level with an iron rake, avoiding the col¬ 
lection of the largest stones in places. When the level¬ 
ing is done, pass a heavy roller over the walk. If the 
walk can be left unused for a week, the gravel will 
bind much firmer if it be well saturated once or twice 
with water previously, using a large watering-can with 
the rose, before and after the roller has been over it 
Two men should work the roller, while two or more 
afford the water. When paths newly graveled are in 
use directly afterward, the work should be carried out 
while the weather is dry. The central part of a path 
may be from one to two inches higher than the sides, 
according to its width. All binding gravel walks 
should be rolled every few weeks, while moist Gravels 
which contain much sand never hind thoroughly, and 
are imsatisfactory. 


The raising of vegetables under glass has, for a 
number of years, been a profitable industry near our 
large cities. Nearly a thousand acres of laud on Long 
Island and New Jersey are covered with glass sashes, 
and during the cold weather hardy vegetables are 
raised under them. In competition with Southern vege¬ 
tables these near-by products of glass-covered farms 
command higher prices and more general demand. 
Hot-house lettuce, radishes, kale, spinach, tomatoes, 
and other luxuries bring prices in midwinter that are 
within the roach of the wealthy only* Modern condi¬ 
tions of life and manufacturing industries have con¬ 
tributed to this change of farming from summer to 
winter, and the same factors will continue to operate 
in the near future to further the same end* The manu¬ 
facture of glass and glass sashes has enabled farmers 
to cover an acre of land to-day at an expense of one- 
third what it cost ten or twenty years ago. The truck- 
gardens jiear the large cities are too valuable to remain 
idle even a part of the year, and by covering them 
with movable sashes they can be made to produce crops 
at all seasons of the year. Thus the early spring, late 
summer, and midwinter crops of vegetables are com* 
monly produced on the same land. 



THE EMBELLISHMENT OF WASHINGTON, 

The illustrations on page 55 reproduce three views 
of the proposals made by Mr. Daniel H, Burnham 
and his associates for the embellishment of Washing¬ 
ton. Only a portion of the new proposals are shown 
in these illustrations. 

It is proposed to secure for the Mall a uniform width 
of 1 GOO feet throughout its entire extent. The axis or 
the Capitol and the Washington Monument is to be 
defined by an avenue a mile and a half in length and 
300 feet broad, with elms planted on either side, 
four abreast. The cross axis of the Mall, forming a 
thoroughfare between the body of the city and river 
front, will he laid out as a garden. Areas adjacent to 
the Mall and averaging more than 400 feet in width 
frem the Capitol to the Washington Monument are 
set aside as sites for the museums and buildings de¬ 
voted to scientific purposes. The unsightly railway 
terminal, which is now in the Mall, will he removed to 
another portion of the city. 

Not only will the monument be brought into the 
Capitol vista, but the Mall will he restored to its orig¬ 
inal nse as a grand setting for the two great buildings 
of the nation, the Capitol and White House, To the 
distance of one and a half miles from the Capitol to 
the monument the reclamation of tbe Potomac flats 
adds another mile, giving opportunity for an extension 
of the treatmont accorded the Mall and also a new 
and great memorial to Abraham Lincoln, to stand on 
the axis of the Capitol and monument, near the oank 
of the Potomac. The proposed Lincoln Memorial con¬ 
sists of a portico of Doric columns 250 feet in length 
by 220 feet broad. The Lincoln Memorial will be the 
gate, of approach to the park system of the District 
of Columbia. A broad payed quay or landing space 
will skirt the Potomac; the proposed Memorial Bridge* 
to ho erected at a cost of $15,000,000, will lead directly 
across the Potomac to the mansion house at Arlington 
and the national cemetery; an'd drives up the valley of 
Hock Creek will afford natural connection to the 
National Zoological Park. 

Connecting the Washington Monument and the Din- 
coin Memorial will he a canal 200 feet in width and 
2,300 feet in length and similar to those at Yersailles 
and Fontainebleau. West of the monument it is 
planned to place g garden, which will create an axial 
relation with the White House, this latter being accom¬ 
plished by a sunken garden framed in by tree-bearing 
terraces In the shape of a Greek cross* The center 
is marked by a great pool, with rectangular basins. 
From the garden a flight of steps 300 feet in width 
leads to the base of the monument, giving that struct¬ 
ure forty additional feet of height. The space south 
or in the rear of the White House will he left prac¬ 
tically undisturbed. Between the monument and the 
Potomac will he a great place of recreation to he 
known as Washington Common, the plan for wTiIch 
contemplates a stadium bordered by smaller play¬ 
grounds. 

The south side of Pennsylvania avenue is designated 
as a site for the District Building, the Armory for 
the District Militia, a Hall of Records, and other 
similar structures. The connection between the Mall 
system and the Capitol is formed by a rectangle 1,000 
feet long and 450 feet wide, relieved by plots of green 
and flanked by two public buildings* The chief dee* 
oration of this area, to be known as lf Union Square," 
wilt be the Grant Memorial, associated with which 
will be the figures of his great lieutenants, Sherman 
and Sheridan, standing independently yet' forming 
a single composition. The grounds at the Capitol will 
be elaborated by terraces enriched with basins and 
fountains* in which the water falling from one level 
to another is poured finally into a great central basin 
at the street level. The Commission has provided for 
a wonderful array of fountains and for an increase in 
the water supply which will make possible tbe copious 
and even lavish use of water in trie so fountains. In 
addition to these main features, the plan for the im¬ 
provement of Washington embraces many minor pro¬ 
jects, such as the creation of a magnificent " Cliff 
Drive” on the Palisades of the Potomac, and the 
creation of a great “boulevard system connecting the 
various parks. 

A coon deal of difficulty has been met in London in 
disposing of the fine- house of the late Lord Leighton. 
Offered to the nation, no steps have yet been definitely 
taken for the control and use of the mansion. In time, 
doubtless, it will become the property of the public, 
but It seems strange this handsome gift should not 
have been at once availed of. 


The introduction of mechanical devices into the 
modern household calls for new forms of artistic em¬ 
bellishment which shall be both useful as well as orna¬ 
mental. An electric push-button does not seem, in it¬ 
self, to offer, much field for the artist, and yet the 
large house of a wealthy man will often contain as 
many as fifty or sixty. Fifty or sixty spots in any 
house must be more or less a source of annoyance and 
an interference with any decoration, and it is not 
strange, therefore, that some thought should be given 
to their ornamental treatment. Electric push-buttons 
of artistic design, either alone or as part of a small 
decorated panel of metal, have beqp in use in England 
or on the Continent for some time, and their introduc¬ 
tion into costly houses in America has already begun* 
A set Of American manufacture is described as pre¬ 
pared for a white and gold drawing-room. They are of 
silver, studded with opals, and are to be set on a plate 
of onyx in a silver frame. Handsome as these buttons 
are, they do not equal the foreign ones, designed by 
artists, and delicate works of art in themselves. 

Some hints on new draperies and housefurniahings 
are given by the Tribune. The long-discarded valance, 
or lambrequin, it seems, has been making a persistent 
effort to regain its place in the decoration of the house, 
and this spring’s fashions in drapery materials suggest 
that the effort is meeting success. Several of the lead¬ 
ing manufacturers have brought out some highly effec¬ 
tive styles, to be treated with cord pendants or lace 
appliqud* Another novelty is the " leaded ” window 
sash curtain, wdiose design gives a stained glass ap¬ 
pearance. One of the new curtains is a wonderful in¬ 
termingling of embroidery, insertion* and appliqud on 
a lace foundation, and silken draperies show the same 
originality of treatment. 

Ever since the art of man first persuaded the co¬ 
coon to unwind its silken treasure, says The Up¬ 
holsterer* silk has held a higher place in human 
esteem than any other fabric material. And while it is 
true that cretonnes and tickings and denims are In 
many cases peculiarly appropriate, it is only by com¬ 
bining them with more dainty weaves that the best 
effect can be secured. Among the new silks noted by 
The Upholsterer for new decorations are some extreme¬ 
ly impressionistic Art Nouveau effects in the shallow 
or printed warj) silks which show the lines and soft 
colors of a stained glass church window* The Yam a 
Mai silks are broch§ taffetas made from silk taken by 
the Japanese from wild cocoons. There are six pat¬ 
terns, each in from six to twelve different colorings, 
and the light and shadow effects caused by the bold 
contrast between the transparent ground and the fig¬ 
ures that rise with all the variety of hand embroidery 
are fascinating. Among the most attractive of the 
fine muslins are those with narrow colored stripes in 
balanced groups, in rose or gold or Nile*or heliotrope, 
as the purchaser wishes; and those hi ivory which are 
adorned and flounced most variously* Two things that 
distinguish a bed set with Arabian lace appliqud on 
white net are the pretty effect produced by the manner 
of the cording and the double rectangle oil the valance. 
Some of the less expensive muslins have a ten-inch in¬ 
serted border printed in large floral figures. 

A novelty now on the market is the appliquS motif, 
with a ground of cloth of gold, edged with gold cord. 
The designs are fleurs-de-lis seven inches deep* daisies, 
and others suitable for the purpose. They have a ce¬ 
ment hacking that causes them to adhere to the fabric 
that they are to embellish by the application of heat. 
One of the new window draperies has a design that 
makes the single curtain look like a pair, and is In¬ 
tended for narrow windows. It comes in different 
widths, and is three and a half yards long. This style 
may he hung straight, or if wider than the window he 
full at the sides. A novel porti&re Idea is illustrated 
in the use of a material 120 inches wide. This is for 
if double doors " space, and does away with the hereto¬ 
fore prevailing fashion of having the opening in the 
middle. The curtain is drawn back from one side only, 
and the remainder hangs in straight folds. 

Flat owners have a good deal to say as to the merits 
of small kitchens—everything convenient and to one's 
hand. As a matter of fact, so many kinds of work 
must be done in the kitchen that the larger room offers 
many more advantages. Small kitchens are as un¬ 
healthy and as inconvenient as small bedrooms* 
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patents 


The following list of New Patents relating to Build¬ 
ing and Sanitary Science Is prepared expressly for the 
Sciektific Amebicain Building Monthly by Monn & 
Co-, Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 

A PRINTED COPY of the specification and drawing 
of any patent in this list, or any patent in print issued 
since 1863, will be furnished from this office for 10 
cents, if exact date or number is furnished. Remit to 
Munn Sc Co., 361 Broadway, New York, 


BEIGE, STONE, AND TILE. 


Block or Tile foe Partitions, Walls, etc. W. a. C. 

Waller, London, England* * January T. . 690,811 

Rooms’ a Tile* J, W,*Carnes, Pierce, Ohio, January 


Roofing Tile, N. Monshausen. Milwaukee, Wis, 

January 21 *,...., 691,650 

Artificial Granite. M. Amo, Glade Spring, Va. 

January 21 .... .691,711 


CARPENTRY. 


Weather Strip, G, W. Golden, Detroit, Mich. Jan¬ 
uary 7 ... ,.....,.. . 690,417 

W eat fie r Strip, C. W. Gautschl, Milwaukee, Wis. 

January 7 .690,648 

Window. E. A. Sanders, Saginaw, Mich January 


Inlaying of Wood. H, C. Webb, Smethwick, England. 

January 14 ,*»..»* ...691,214 

Floor Covering. M, Barnett, ‘Washington, D. C. 

January 21 ..... 691,434 

Shingle. G. T. Murdock, Wellsville, Ohio. January 

21. Design . 35,592 

Window Frame. F. N. Boyce, Battle Creek, Mleh. 

January 28 ..... 692,003 

Weather Strip. P. D. Jones, Loveland, Iowa. Jan¬ 
uary 28 . ........ 692,014 

Window Panels, and Other Sliding Frames. J. 

Thorpe. Sheffield, England, January 28.692,039 

Window. J. Lyes, Buffalo, N. Y. January 2S. 092,159 

Weather Strip. J, Cook, Coldwater, Mich. Jan¬ 
uary 28 .... 092,181 


CONSTRUCTION. 

Lath for Plastering Foundations. J. John. Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. January 7,.... 690 435 

Floor Construction. J. W. Rapp, New York, N, Y. 

January 7 ..... 090,009 

bLOon and Ceiling Construction. J. Sell rat we I ser, 

Brooklyn, N, Y. January 7....... 690,621 

Ceiling, J. Freckmann, ElklesheJm, Germany. Jan- 

« nary 7 ...... 690,046 

Dust Chute for Buildings. J. c. Kimsey, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. January 14.... G91 149 

Material of Construction. E. Tkach er T New York, 

N. Y. January 21 ....69l 410 

Steel Construction, n. C. Clark, Bellevue, Pa. 

January 21 .........691,531 

Steel Construction, H. C. Clark, Bellevue, Pa, 

January 21 ..... 691,599 

Composition Cap for Mantel Columns. E. S, Ken¬ 
nedy. Washington, D. C. January 21.691.635 

Skylight. C. Rupp, Philadelphia, Pa. January 21.. 691,668 
Laves-Trough, j. C. Carr. Burlington, Ind, Jan¬ 
uary 28 -.... 691.744 

Iile-Faced Surface and Method of Constructing 

Same, W. P. Meeker, Newark, N. J, January 28. 091,791 
Building Support. M. 11 Callahan, Aspen. Colo 

January 28 .... 692,179 

ELEVATORS, 

Elevator Door. J. Mathews, Chicago, Ill. January 

7---- .....690,749 

Elevator Safety appliance. G, Flail, Providence 

R. 1, .January 14...,...091,310 

Braking Mechanism for Elevator Cars, O. M. 

Fdtsch, Philadelphia, Pa. January 21......... 691,617 

FIREPROOFING, FIRE-EXTINGUISHMENT. 

Fireproof Window. L, D. Bleraeh, Milwaukee, Wis 

January 7 _____..___690 392 

Self Closing Fireproof Window. F. D, Swaney, 

Kansas City, Kans. January 7.......... 690 RSfi 

Fire Extinguisher. J. H. Britton, Loa Angeles Cal 1 

January 7 -;_ * 690 556 

Fire Extinguishes. C. F. Brigham, Chicago, ill." 

January 7 090 633 

Fire Alarm Appliance. D. F. Spring and A. Long, 

Wheeling, W, Va, January 14.691 197 
Fireproof Window, T. Voigtmann and S. H, Pomery 

Chicago, Hi. January 14 .... S91 211 

Automatic Fire Extinguisher. H, K. Milner, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. January 14 691 283 

Fireproof Floor. 0. Hoff, New York, N. Y. January 

Automatic Finn Extinguisher! * F. Grlnneu! * New ' 
Bedford, Mass. January 28 691 700 

Fireproof Shutter, J. EJ, Guild, Worcester, Mass 

January 28 .........691,761 

Fire Escape, T, G. Joyce, Scranton, Pa, January 28. 691 775 
Method of Fireproofing Wood. K. Rilcker, Zerns- 

dorf. Germany. January 28 .. ,.691 812 

Cellar Pipe for Extinguishing Fires, H. II. Hart. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. January 28 _ ....... 691,858 

HARDWARE. 

Sash Fastener. J. A. Kemp, Farmington mil Pa 

January 7 ......... 690,440 

Door Stop. W, V. BJeha. St. Louis. Mo. January 7 , 690 555 
Combined Door Stop and Lock. G. H. Sawin,'Wor¬ 
cester, Mass. January 14 r . ^ ggj 003 

Bdtt Hinge, T. W. L. Schafer, Los Banos, Cal. Jan¬ 
uary 14 .... 691,077 

Lock. A, K. Fergusson, New York, N. Y. January 

14 W .VS.Y, • iV VV •••■■ V-691-124. B91.125 

Lock. E, T. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa. January 14., 691,180 
Sash Lock and Lift. T, Berqulst. St, Croix' Falls, 

Wla. January 21 ..... 691,348 

Spring Hinge. M. C. Bersted, Chicago. III. Jan¬ 
uary 28 ....... 691,838 

Sash Fastener. E. A. Bronson, Newburgh. N. Y. 

January 28 .... 692.047, 692,048 

Combined Lock and Latch. M, C, Patrick, Seattle, 

Wash. January 28 ........ 692,068 

Sash Fastener. C, M« Zirkle, Richmond. Va. Jan¬ 
uary 28 .............. ------- 692,100 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

Ventilating Window, E, A, Giesser, Boston, Mass. 

January 14 ... 691.200 

Radiator Attachment. G, W. NIstle, Chicago, HI. 

January 28 ...... 691,790 
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PLUMBING. 

Wash stand Fixture. J. Barrett, Boston, Mass. 

January 7 .... v eD0 ^° 50 

Faucet and Valve, E. A. Pohlmau, New York, N. Y. 

January 21 .691.o6J 

Tank. G, Becking. Chattanooga, Tenn. January 21,. 691 ,080 
Water Closet. W. F. Hinsdale, New York, N. Y. 

January 28 ... ..-.- 691,768 

Urinal, C, Dosormoux, Cleveland, Ohio, January 

28. Design ..... 30 , 61 1 

TOOLS. 

Spirit Level. D, Lesh, West Fairy lew, Pa. Jan- 

nary 12 . , -.... -,. ............. 691,003 

Level and Plumb. J, V, Jauln. Seattle, Wash. Jan¬ 
uary 14 ...-.691,146 

Carpenter's Son are. IT, Smith and G. W. Lemmon, 

Englewood, N, J. January 14..... ........ .691,102 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoofing Material. F, S. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

January 7 ... 690,526 

Terminal for Speaking Tubes. EL 0. Brown* Bos¬ 
ton, Mass, January 7 ..... 000,557 

Pigment and Paint Composition. G, P, Tree I and, 

Chicago, III. January 21.. .691.421, 691,422, 691,423 

Chemical Hoofing Material. J, M. Wright, Bloom¬ 
ington, Ind, January 23...691,882 


Publishers’ 
Department 


A NSW COMBINATION SAW. 

The Seneca Falls Mfg, Co., 276 Water Street, Seneca 
Falla, N. Y., have added to their extensive assortment 
of wood-working machinery a new size of their Union 
Combination Saws, known as No. 8, a general view of 
which is shown by the accompanying illustration. Zt 
is designed to supply the demand for a light power 
machine for use by carpenters, builders, cabinet 


rooms, air ducts, and all closed spaces 
pressure or vacuum, and are made to eitber 

record up to eight huddred degrees F , measure 
all times a uniform heat can be mainia' Fenlleit ' 
apparatus shows what the temperature i ^ ^ ^ 
meat without opening doors, etc., to read ^ ^ ^ 
mometers. These sensitive, accurate, reli ^ 
verely tested instruments of various' ^ ^ Se 
of measaring and recording continuous temn range! 
day and niglit are nyide by the celebratedR^ 
Company, at Waterbury. Conn. They are know n 7 n T° 
and to work without a break or hitch for years ZT 
require no attention other than to renew the dials i, 
the pen, and wind the clock. The charts are generan 
made to revolve once in twenty-four hours but snee 1 
charts for clocks of one, six, and twelve hours- or a 7 
week revolutions—are made to order. Bristol^ r - 
ing thermometers for outside atmospheric ranger 
temperature, and making continuous records upon* 
chart revolved once in one week, are located with! 
buildings. They are not exposed to the tnjuri oys p 
fluences of inclement weather, and may be r 
twenty-five feet from the point at which the tempti 
ture is to be measured. The bulb portion 0 1 r, 
mechanism is attached to the outside wall of a bull 
ing and is housed in a latticed box, and thoroughly p r 
tec ted from precipitations, reflections, and radiation 
It consists of a series of helical pressure gauge tube 
with their lower ends free, and at points of suspensk 
opening into the capillary tube which connects ther 
corder and the hulh portion. The hulb tubes, the co 
necting tube, and the recorder are completely filled wii 
alcohol and sealed under pressure. Changes of ter 
perature at the bulb produce corresponding ehang 
of pressure, which are transmitted to the wmm 
gauge and recorded on a chart graduated to read 
degrees Fahrenheit. All instruments are finished 
nickelplate and guaranteed. TJ 
Bristol catalogue contains many 
lustrations of the company's recur 
3ng thermometers, with full i 
scriptions. The Ne w York City offii 
is at 121 Liberty street. 


makers, and wood-workers generally. Suitable for 
ripping up to 3^ inches, also cross-cutting, mitering, 
and with attachments, scroll sawing, edge molding, 
beading, grooving, dadoing, etc. 

It is made with a strong and rigid iron frame, steel 
arbor and babbitt-lined boxes, which are adjustable. 
The combination wood and iron table top is 28 inches 
wide by 36 inches long; the middle portion of iron 
is 10 x 36 inches in area and has in the center two hard 
wood strips fitted one on each side of the saw. The 
table is hinged at the hack and can be adjusted up or 
down by the hand screw in front for rabbeting, groov¬ 
ing, dadoing, etc. 

The pulley on outer end of saw arbor shaft is 3 
inches in diameter and 2% inches face, 

The regular Union scroll-sawing and Union molding 
attachment can he used on this machine, and either 
can he attached almost as easily and quickly as 
changing saws. 

For a more complete description address the com¬ 
pany for their Catalogue A, which also describes their 
complete line of wood-working machinery, 

• * 

RECORDING THERMOMETERS. 

RECOEDijVa thermometers are absolutely necessary 
for use in control of temperatures of gas mains, in 
indicating temperatures of coke oven gas passing 
through condensing plants for the conservation of by¬ 
products, in processes of vulcanizing rubber goods, in 
heaters and ovens, in malt house kilns, dry kilns, mash 
tubs, tanks, vats, hot blasts, chimney gases, liquids, 
air-pipe gases, steam food water, cold storage, drying- 


A NEW COMBINED CATALOGUE. 

J. A. Fay & Exurf Co., the jars 
makers of improved wood workhj 
machinery, of Nos, 209 to 229 We* 
Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio, hav 
just brought out a new complel 
450-page catalogue, showing to ac 
vantage the immense line of mo 
chines they are making for workinj 
and cutting wood. 

The company has heretofore issuec 
separate catalogues, one for the Faj 
and one for the Egan departments 
of their establishment, and these 
were in their turn pretty large and 
complete. But to facilitate matters 
and enable buyers to gain an ade 
quate idea of the many diversified 
lines of machines they are turning 
out, they finally decided to combine 
the two into a large and complete 
book, showing each and every ma* 
chine they make, together with full 
description and details. 

They hav^ embodied in this new 
book all the new and Improved machines which they 
have recently introduced on the market, and most oi 
which have been patented. The catalogue is thus 
entirely up to date and complete in every particular. 

This book is invaluable to all wood-workers, as ii 
shows entire outfits for: 

1. Car and railway shops, bridge and farm ma 
chinery builders. 

2. Furniture, chair, and box factories. 

3. Saw and planing mills, and special sash, door, and 
blind machinery. 

4. Wagon, carriage, and buggy factories, 

6. Hub, spoke, wheel, and handle works. 

6. Shipyards, arsenals, and technical schools, 

7. Trunk, coffin, and piano factories, and others. 

The size and character of the hook necessarily pre 

vent an indiscriminate distribution, but the eompanj 
will he pleased to forward a copy of it, charges prepaid 
r to any manufacturers and foremen and those interested 
who will write. 


J. A. Fay & Eagan Co„ of Cincinnati, Ohio, the large 
manufacturers of standard wood working machinery, 
have just opened a new branch office at 69 Chapin 
Block, Buffalo, N. Y., in charge of Mr. B. B. Crafts, 
who will at once enter intd active business operations 
to further the interests of the company, Mr, Crafts 
has heretofore represented the firm as salesman for 
that territory, but the continually increasing business 
of the company necessitated this new move, which will 
enable them to better cater to the wants of the users 
of wood working machinery. 
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(Trade Mark Registered) 


The P & E Papers arc the best Rubcroid Is the strongest rooting 
known for bolMJng* shcathi sg, and material In the world. Proof against 
Insulating purposes, "Standard for .seven- cold, heat, water, acids, alkalies, gases* 
teen years* etc* Standard for ten yc4K, 

£S6e Standard Paint Company, 

lOO William St. # 188-190 Madison St*, 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


and 3 o page 
Catalogue of 

Window Hardware 
I Specialties 

i mailed free, 

H, B, IVES & CO. 
JTew Hiven, (Jana 


LUUAOADJUST THE SASHES 

S^™Yy le LocI( the Window. 

Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 

CATALOGUE SAMPLE free. 

The WIE.T.Fitch 


IORTIGULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS Heating Engineers. 

Greenhouses anil Conservatories *JjESJifts Our Patent Iron Constraction. 

Plant; and Estimates cm application* either for struct tires complete or for material only, ready 
ir erection, Estimates for We make special 

YPRESS GREENHOUSE MATERIAL. «ftk„ i 1 GREENHOUSE POTTY. 


Steel Frame Buildings 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Corrugated Iron Roofing, Iron and Steel Tanks, 
Galvanized Iron hot Water Boilers. 

WATER FILTERS 

For Residences, Factories, Hotels, etc. 

Capacity, 10 gallons to 20,000 gallons per hour. 

IRON AND STEEL PRESSURE TANKS 

(BRAZED, RIVETED, OR WELDED.) 

For Containing GAS, AIR, or LIQUIDS under High Pressures. 

Wm. B. Sceife & Sons, 

(ESTABLISHED 1802) PITTSBURGH, PlfNNA., U. S. A. 


COMPLETE MSI ITSELF 

eOTTAGE DE SIGNS 

With Constructive Details 

This is the only practical book of designs for low cost houses that has 
been published, giving Perspective Views, Elevations, Floor Plans, 
Details and Brief Specifications, all drawn to scale. Presents a variety 
of plans for attractive and well arranged cottages or suburban residences, 
varying in cost from §600 to $i, 500 , nearly all of which have been erected. 

A valuable book of plans for practical builders* Prirr 4 1 flfi PlKtflllid 
carpenters and others intending to build . . * rAltC > 'P 1 * UU » l UOipaiU 

For sale by MUNN & CO.* 361 Broadway* New York 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSE STRUCTURES* 

Greenhouse Coast ruction Catalogue! also Greenhousp Heating and YeutHaHjig Catalogue, 
Dialled from our New York Office on receipt of live corns postage for each, 

I non 2, QIIPMUAM PH New York Office. SL James Bldfl., Braad*ap fi 26lfi St, 

LUnU & DUnlMnnlVI uUi. General otllce & Works, Irvlngton^ondhe-Hudson* N,V. 


ROOF FRAMING MADE EASY 

8Y OWEN B. MCGINNIS. 

* A practical and easily comprehended system of 
laying our and framing roofs, adapted to modern 
building construction, The methods are made clear 
and intelligible ivy 7(5 engravings, with extensive ex¬ 
planatory text. 

Bound in cloth, witli gilt title. Price, SI .00* postpaid. 

MUNN &» GO,, Publishers of Scientific American* 

361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Powerful, Responsive, Parable and Efficient. 

“REEVES” 

f ariaiile speeil Gountfir snaft 

for securing anvspeed without change of belt or 
loss of time* SiTpecially adapted for all kinds of 
Experimental Machinery* Printing- Presses, Motor 
Carriages* Iron working Tools, Woodworking Ma¬ 
chinery, or any and all machines requiring a 
change of speed or feed. 

nr Send for handsomely illustrated Cataioffw fl J3.A." free' 

REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, lnd„ U. S. A. 


Our new booklet is ready 
You should have a cop}’ 
Address the Advertising 
Department 

American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 


(hampion 

KENTOIN, OH 


V\/, 


STRUCTURAL IRON. 
ORNAMENTAL 
CAST and WROUGHT IRO N. 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and RAILINGS. 

© © 8 

Catalogue of above furnished, and Prices 
quoted on application. 


Attention to Dot* Comfort ill YOUt 
insures you*. 


New Homefe^ 


For a small additional expense to the cost of ordinary 
hinges you can have your doors hung with 

STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak t never require oiling 1 never wear down. 

Send for artistic monograph on the subject. 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEP’T K, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

79 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


CHARTER' ENGINE 

Any Plage 
by Any One 
wuii for Any Purpose 

FucL—Gaioline. Gas, Distillate 

Stationeries, Portables. Engines and 
Pumps, Bolsters 

Send fat Ciitatouu* arui lemmontalf* 

State Your Power Needi 

CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO** Box 36, STERLING, ILL 


Prejudice Rules 

the Hindu paint consumer* He must have a certain foim 
of package and label* without regard to the contents* 

Zinc White 

has been used in American paint combinations for over 
fifty years, and these have been successful' in proportion to 
the zinc contained; but zinc white has rarely received the 
credit. The American is not a Hindu, and it is time he 
knew that good paint always contains Zinc LUhite. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

FREE : Our practical pamphlets i j j Broad Way, 

"The Paint Question/* ^ New York. 

" Painb In Architecture/* 


_£5T Sec Classing List of Advertiser* in present Number on pages xi ami xii* 
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AN EXAMPLE OF GERMAN RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 

From Blatter far Architekttir itnd Ktinsthandwerk. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

Tiie year 1901 will pass into architectural history 
as distinguished by one considerable architectural 
success which failed utterly to win commercial suc¬ 
cess. The ill-fated Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
was the one really distinguished feature of the year 
in America; and yet, though artistically interesting, 
it failed to obtain popular support and closed heavily 
in debt and with disastrous results to most of those 
concerned financially with it. The terrible tragedy of 
September naturally put an end to whatever hopes 
may lucre been held of recouping earlier losses by later 
successes: it was singularly had taste for the man¬ 
agement to put forth a plea that it was the patriotic 
duty of every American to visit the Exposition after 
the burial of President McKinley; it would have 
seemed, on the contrary, both right and natural for 
every patriotic American to have shrunk with horror 
from a spot that is indelibly associated with so dread¬ 
ful a crime. 

The present year will doubtless early see the com¬ 
plete removal of the Buffalo Exposition buildings; if 
they were our most notable contribution to architec¬ 
ture in 1901, what, then, will remain to stand for that 
year? Like many another year, it will be averages 
alone that count. No conspicuously great building 
was begun or completed and no architectural under¬ 
taking planned that was really a great work of art. 
Yet it was not an idle year in architecture. Most of 
our architects have been busily engaged on work that 
has consumed their entire energies and led to a great 
augmentation of their office forces. In some respects 
it has been the best year the architects have had for 
some time. But their successes have been measured 
by commissions and not by artistic results. There has 
been plenty of work and not much study; there was 
no time for study because %vork was plenty. The year 
differed only from other years in the abundance of 
work. And yet, if architecture is an art, its progress 
must be measured by art and by results; the individual 
bank accounts of the architects have nothing to do with 
its progress. 


It would seem, Indeed, not unreasonable to ask that, 
of the thousands of buildings erected in America dur¬ 
ing the past year at least one might stand out from 
the others as a real work of art, a milestone in artis¬ 
tic progress, a building that, if not epoch-making, 
would itself have marked the epoch. Apparently we 
must content ourselves with averages in architecture, 
for it is by average improvement, steady betterment, 
advances step by step, that progress has been made 
in building in this country. If we have produced no 
great work of architecture, we have at least not stood 
still The buildings being erected to-day show many 
improvements over those built ten or twenty years 
ago. Our architects are better trained; their drafts¬ 
men are more skilful; if they do not always know 
better how to design, they at least have an ampler 
knowledge of architectural resources; what they can 
not think up for themselves they can at least borrow 
with some general familiarity of the places wherein 
successful loans of ideas may be negotiated. All of 
this may not be very inspiring or very noble, but it 
summarizes the conditions under which architecture 
is now being produced in the United States, and it is 
possible it completely explains why no really great 
works of art are produced. 

Ever since a certain distinguished naval hero was 
welcomed in New York with a triumphal arch of staff, 
erected by the municipality and designed and decor¬ 
ated without cost by the most distinguished sculptors 
of New York, there has been a persistent agitation 
within circles artistic and otherwise for the erection of 
a great arch in permanent stone. It does not seem to 
matter to whom or for what the arch is erected just 
so long as it is built, nor, in fact, where it is put up. 
The temporary arch in New York, having a naval 
significance, it was very early pointed out how greatly 
our navy needed an arch in stone and marble at some 
convenient point in New York. The various efforts 
to supply this need do not appear to have met with 
that hearty public response Its projectors hoped for, 
and a fresh aspect has been given to the project by 
a proposal for a McKinley Arch. Every one must 
look forward to the time when the memory of Presi¬ 
dent McKinley will be suitably honored in a great work 
of art; but there is not the least reason in the world 
why this memorial should take the form of an arch. 
A monumental arch is a Roman triumphal monument, 
and it can never be anything else; and every later arch 
has been the adoption of or modification of a monu¬ 
ment designed by the Romans and given definite 
character by them. It is impossible to get away from 
this fundamental and historic fact. What, then, has 
President McKinley, or any other American great man, 
to do with a Roman triumphal monument? Yet the 
arch mania is very pronounced in this country, and 
the arch makers seem bound to build one at all costs. 
Meanwhile, those who care to study arches as they are 
built in America, will find food for thought in the 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Arch in Brooklyn, Those who 
make a pilgrimage to that monument should not fail 
to stand beneath it, for there they will see some of the 
queerest sculptures ever put into permanent form. 

Every one knows that the mere man architect is not 
always competent to properly arrange the fixtures and 
conveniences of the household, but the deductions 
drawn by the lady occupants are sometimes amazing. 
Here is a lady airing some woes of country living in 
a fashion journal, who evidently is a master hand in 
detecting cause and effect 

" The improvement of the building plans of houses 
in the country," she says, " would be an excellent sub¬ 
ject for some of the young women architects. As it is, 
the closet shelf is too high to be within range of the 
housewife's eye. Carpenters seem to be all tall men; 
and, judging by the position of wash basins, laundry 
tubs and sinks, plumbers are short men. Our maids 
go on using the apparatus, wasting strength because 
they do not know how to explain the reasons why the 
work is too hard. The mistress also fails to find the 
cause and is helpless as to the remedy. In the country 
there is land enough to permit of a separate laundry 
and ironing room, in connection with the clothesyard, 
which may be protected from marauding dogs and 
chickens by wire netting. In this way the house may 
be kept cool and dry. Wood and charcoal may, on oc¬ 
casions at least, be used for cooking, obviating the 
long after-heat of the coal range." 

MUNICIPAL ART. 

Apparently a new headline has been added to the 
stock of the daily papers and the periodical press, for 
the fascinating terms "Municipal Art" and the "City 
Beautiful," stare one in the face from almost every 
printed page. Scarcely had a new mayor been elected 
in New York than certain of the weighty organs which 
are published for the sole purpose of enlightening pub¬ 
lic opinion in the benighted metropolis broke forth into 
conjecture and suggestion as to what his honor-elect 
might do in the way of beautifying his town and im¬ 
proving the aspects of things generally; incidentally, 
it was further remarked that certain painters and 
decorators would be benefited. 


January, 1902. 

Two facts are very apparent; first, the movement 
for what is called "Municipal Art" is now widely 
spread; and secondly, it has not yet " found itself.'’ 
That there Is now a very general discussion of the sub¬ 
ject in very many places is evident to all, and it must be 
equally evident that much of the discussion is beside 
the mark, fruitless and without that definite aim and 
broad conception which must characterize all true 
“ movements " that can hope for success or finally ob¬ 
tain it. 

Persistent discussion of any subject is always hkely 
to produce results. A few years ago the whole country 
was convulsed with a political struggle of almost un¬ 
paralleled intensity because a certain financial ques¬ 
tion was being discussed by a single man gifted with 
a great vocabulary and wonderful oratorical powers. 

It was completely demonstrated that one voice could 
make itself heard in our great population of 70,090,000; 
and it was heard to such an extent that very many 
persons were induced to follow the gifted orator into 
the voting booths. The results in this case were not 
those which were anticipated by the new propagandist, 
but it was finely demonstrated that while active dis¬ 
cussion and prolonged agitation may excite interest, 
arouse feeling, and find supporters, it can not win in 
the United States unless it has behind It a realization 
of the greatest good for the greatest number, and un¬ 
less the question in itself has a basis of intrinsic worth 
that appeals to the whole people. If the political 
episode here referred to teaches anything, it is this: 
that a problem proposed to the American people must 
have real merit in itself, or It will fall 

But, exclaim the supporters of municipal art., the 
city beautiful is a real problem, and it has real merit; 
it aims to make the city beautiful, to redeem the sordid 
aspects of American communities, to supplant horror 
with beauty and help life by surrounding the people 
with real works of real art. That is very true, and 
even the slightest effort in such directions most win 
support and be entitled to consideration; but mere 
adornment will not in Itself produce the end aimed 
at nor will it amount to more than a ripple on the sur¬ 
face of the great questions with which the American 
people are deeply concerned. 

The question has not "found itself"; it is not pro¬ 
posed on broad, general lines; positions and princi¬ 
ples are not stated; the true elements of popular sup¬ 
port are wanting. Thus far there has been too much 
superficiality. Let us, we are told* put a picture here, 
place a fountain there, open a vista from this point 
of view, hang a picture of a distinguished states¬ 
man in such and such a public room. Several years 
ago, when New York possessed an organization known 
as the Municipal Art Society, that body presented a 
painted decoration to the city, which was tdaeed in 
a court room in the Criminal Court House, It was a 
well meant offering, no doubt, but the criminals 
brought to the bar before it are not likely to appreciate 
it, and the populace at large have a healthy feeling 
that the less they are seen in the criminal courts the 
better it is for the freedom of their persons and the 
purity of their reputations. 

Municipal art, to Succeed in America, must proceed 
on broader lines than this. It must not as it now 
tends to be, be an artists' movement, supported and 
developed to provide commissions for Hungry artists. 
It must be a movement that touches the whole people 
and embraces every interest. It must not be a move¬ 
ment for pictures and statuary, for fountains anti 
flag-poles, for lamp posts and inscribed tablets, but 
a movement looking to the real benefit oE the people as 
a whole. It is a movement that must be broad and not 
narrow; and it must appeal to every one and not to 
artists and connoisseurs alone. It must begin, in short, 
not with monuments on Fifth Avenue, but with bet¬ 
terment to the East Side. 

Every great city already possesses many elements 
looking toward that better external character which 
should be one of the principal ends of municipal art. 
Clean streets and beautiful parks are the basis of all 
municipal betterment Cleanly living is, every time, to 
be preferred and honored above artistic living, unless 
that also be clean, wholesome, and sanitary- Artistic 
embellishment will not produce this, but is itself a 
fruit of public sanitation and the general improvement 
that follows a thorough cleansing. The architects 
come next in their great responsibility for municipal 
art; and that not in great public buildings, but in 
houses and tenements, in churches and every structure 
that presents a front or a part to a street. And yet, 
so strangely do things work out, not a few of the most 
ungainly, unsightly, most irnartistic structures In our 
large cities have been designed, executed, and com¬ 
pleted by architects clamoring loudly for municipal 
art, active in organizations looking toward that end, 
seeking public funds for special embellishments in 
isolated parts. 

Truly municipal art has not ** found itself," and its 
agitators, while offering a number of interesting in¬ 
dividual proposals, have not yet established their claim 
for general support, without which little can be accom¬ 
plished. 
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WARMING THE HOUSE,—IV, 

steam and hot water heating. 


x hf * iU j Se . nera ^ °£ heating are included under 

hot W ?: W .. ow ~Pressure steam, high pressure steam, and 
n * 1 *' Low-pressure steam and hot water are gen- 
ly c onsidered the most desirable systems; their 
a nr* operation is nearly identical, and both re- 

11 constant care and attention in firing; the cost 
?_ U ilot xva tcr plant is usually higher in installation. 

ot water maintains a more uniform temperature than 
s cam, although it does not respond so quickly in cir- 
< ulation and supply. Three methods are employed in 
fieir application: 1. Direct radiation, in which the 
heating fluid, either water or steam, is introduced into 
initiators placed in the rooms; 2, direct-indirect radia¬ 
tion, in which a supply of outer air is brought in at the 
base of the radiators, there wanned and then passes 
into the radiators; and 3, indirect radiation, in which 
radiators are placed in chambers in the basement, into 
which air from without is 
permitted to enter, and j 
thence passes into the rooms 
through 
dilation 


and its first cost is considerable. With proper care, 
however, it forms a very useful and convenient mode of 
heating the house. 

Other modes of heating, such as high-pressure steam, 
steam heating, either high or low pressure, with power 
plants, exhaust steam heating, and power fan or blower 
heating, are only available in very large buildings or in 
manufacturing plants, and do not, therefore, come 
within, the scope of notes dealing with warming the 
house. 

It may be well, in concluding these comments, to once 
more repeat that the particular system must be chosen 
to meet particular requirements. Hot water, for ex¬ 
ample, may, indeed, give the best general results, and 
yet not always be available for every case. Each 
problem calls for special treatment, and above alb an 
intelligent study of the special problems involved. It 
is this intelligent study, this careful application of the 
ascertained facts, that brings success to warming the 
house. American houses, as a rule, are much more 
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registers; its cir- 
is sometimes ac¬ 
celerated by fans and other 
mechanical devices. 

The apparatus used for 
steam and hot water heat¬ 
ing includes a boiler, main 
and branch steam supply 
pipes and main water 
return, with controlling 
valves; steam risers 
and water return pipes 
omitted in the single pipe 
sy stem; rad i a tor s wi t h 

valves and pipe connections 
in the various rooms for 
direct or direct-indirect ra¬ 
diation. The boilers are of 
the utmost diversity, hori¬ 
zontal tubular, vertical 
tubular, sectional wrought 
iron pipe, sectional cast iron 
or combination of cast and 
wrought iron. The hori¬ 
zontal and vertical tubular 
boilers and sectional boilers 
are set in brick work. The 
latter, which are of almost 
every possible shape and 
si&e, are generally more 
simply encased than the 
other types of boilers. 

Portable sectional boilers 
do not require a brick set¬ 
ting and are readily moved. 

The risers are contained 
within channels built in the 
walls and boxed in, or 
placed without the walls, en¬ 
closed, covered, or left free; 
the usual practise is to run 
them near the walls, prop¬ 
erly finished and covered; 
this makes them readily ac¬ 
cessible ami permits rapid 
repair. 

Radiators are made of 
wrought or cast iron, made 
in vertical loops or sections. 

They are commonly made of 
cast iron in sections. Coils 
differ from radiators in hav¬ 
ing a horizontal arrange¬ 
ment of the pipes, and are 
usually made of wrought 
iron pipes. Both apparatus 

are made in the greatest possible variety of shapes and 
forms to meet every imaginable requirement and con¬ 
dition. They should be placed in the coldest parts of 
the room, preferably before a window or any opening 
admitting cold air. In direct-indirect heating the radi¬ 
ator with an enclosed base is placed before a window; 
the air from without is admitted by openings or ducts, 
with dampers for regulating the supply. 

The apparatus required for hot water heating is very 
similar to that used for steam beating, but includes, in 
addition to the boiler, an expansion tank, overflow pipe, 
nnrl frequently, an automatic water feeder to maintain 
the water at a proper level. Two general systems are 
. use tbe closed and the open, sometimes called the 
hi ah-pressure and low-pressure. The expansion tank 
an indispensable feature and is placed above the 
highest radiator. It acts, in a measure, as a safety valve, 
rmits the water to relieve itself and prevents 
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overpressure. , 

The hot water apparatus is liable to freeze, which is 
nno of its most serious disadvantages. It does not re¬ 
spond quickly to the supply or discontinuance of heat. 


ANTIQUE COLON J ALlMANTEL, BUILT IN 1771, ANDiTLACED^IN PRESENT POSITION 

IN 1 900.—See page 16. 

warmly heated than English or Continental houses, 

Europeans protest against the superheated atmosphere 
of American houses; yet the problem of house heating 
has been carried to a much more successful issue in 
this country than abroad. Our houses may be warm— 
we certainly try to make them so—but they are more 
comfortable than the average European house, where 
the resources of American ingenuity in this matter are 
unknown. 

It is more than probable, however, that with all our 
progress, we have not yet reached a full understand lug 
of the problem. There is too much waste, too much in¬ 
efficient apparatus, too little understanding of the merits 
of different systems and the results that can be ob¬ 
tained from each. Nor have we thoroughly learned how 
to warm our houses properly. The extremes of heat 
and cold are too varied; we make our rooms too warm, 
or we suffer from an inefficient supply. 

A very vexatious source of trouble with artificial heat 
is that all persons are not affected similarly by it. In 
the hot weather of summer we are generally painfully 
aware that we must submit to nature as we have it. In 


winter the conditions are very different People dress 
differently and are differently affected by artificial heat. 
There Is always a possibility of having more of it or of 
having less. There is a constant tendency to regulate 
it without a real understanding of what Will result 
from the attempt to do so. No doubt there are many in¬ 
efficient sources of household heat, but there is also a 
very widespread lack of knowledge on the subject, 

CHARACTER IN ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICAN CITIES. 

Accepting New York and Chicago as representing 
certain miscarriages of democracy, each group so dis¬ 
tinctive in its way, that I have called them the op¬ 
posite poles or nodes, expressive of certain phases of 
degeneracy, afflicting our land and our people, we have 
but to turn, to regain our balance of view, to the coun¬ 
try and the people at large. In passing let me say that 
1 am not disposed to ignore or minimize the moral 
and mental forces, within those cities, which make for 

righteousness. On the con¬ 

trary, f gladly recognize 
them and hope that some 
day they will prevail. But 
I do say they are not char¬ 
acter! Stic of those cities, and 
the balance of forces at 
present is heavily against 
them. 

Such regenerative forces 
as do not exist in those cities 

I will class, therefore, with 
the upbuilding forces in the 
land and the people at large, 
to which they bear a much 
closer friendship. 

Nor will it assist lis ma¬ 
terially to study the other 
cities, large and small—for 
strangely enough they lack 
definition of character to 
that degree which might 
make them typical from our 
point of view, and there¬ 
fore useful to us. The 
originally vigorous Puritan¬ 
ism of Boston, the Catholi¬ 
cism of Baltimore, the Qua¬ 
kerism of Philadelphia, the 
slaveholdiug oligarchism of 
New Orleans and other 
Southern cities, the “ river ” 
epoch of Cincinnati and 
other “ river" towns, the 
mining craze of San Fran¬ 
cisco—-are forces now long 
ago on the wane, and no 
definite rehabilitation of 
aspiring energies has led in 
any of these instances to a 
new and marked definition 
of character. The transi¬ 
tion stage has been singu¬ 
larly protracted. They can 
offer us but little of sugges¬ 
tion, except in a negative or 
neutral sense. 

The two cities of aggres¬ 
sively modern individuality, 
however harsh and discord¬ 
ant, are unquestionably Chi¬ 
cago and New York, The 
other cities resemble one or 
the other of these two more 
or less closely or remotely, 
but in no wise do they differ 
actively enough to offer 
us a third node. The coun¬ 
try and the people at large 


are to stand, In our view, for the characteristic force 
against which these two cities must be balanced—and 
that force is so vastly more powerful than they, al¬ 
though much less noisy, that our reckoning with it 
must of necessity take time and care.—Louis H. Sul¬ 
livan in The Interstate Architect 


Toe disposal of dirt, of (lust, ashes, tin cans, sweep¬ 
ings, and the like is one of the most vexatious problems 
the housekeeper has to contend with. In the couutry 
much of the waste can be burned and otherwise dis¬ 
posed of in an unobjectionable manner, but the riddance 
of dirt in the suburbs and the cities is a more com¬ 
plicated problem, and notwithstanding the vast sums 
spent for its removal by our great municipalities, there 
are still many troubles for the housekeeper in this 
connection. And the problem is not less annoying 
when it is considered in its lesser aspects, and has to 
do with the cleaning of rugs and carpets, of curtains 
and furniture. Very much less of this is clone than 
should be done from a sanitary standpoint, but even 
in its slightest aspect it is a serious domestic difficulty. 
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A RESIDENCE AT CARPENTER, GERMANTOWN, PA.—See page 15 

MR. LAURENCE VISSCHER BOYD, ARCHITECT* 
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A RESIDENCE AT BOSTON, MASS.—See page 15 

MR. SAMUEL J. BROWN, ARCHITECT. 
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A RESIDENCE AT DYKER HEIGHTS, BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N, Y*—See page 15, 

* h . MR, C. SCHUBERT, ARCHITECT* 
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A MODERN RESIDENCE AT OGONTZ, PA.—See page 16, 

MR. ALBERT ELLIS YARNALL, ARCHITECT. 
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A RESIDENCE ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, 

MR. EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR.. ARCHITECT. 


MASS.—See page 16 
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A DWELLING AT NEWARK, N. J.-See page 16. 
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A PAIR OF HOUSES AT GLENS1DE, PA.—See page 16. 


MESSRS, ALBERT ELLIS YARNALL AND E, A. WILSON, ARCHITECTS. 

































































































































































PORCH OF MR. CHANDLER'S HOUSE, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 



PORCH OF MR. BLANCHARD'S HOUSE AT CONCORD, MASS. 
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A SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLAR SUMMER COTTAGE AT MONROE PARK, SOUTH HAVEN, MO.-See page 16. 

MR. A. M. WORTHINGTON, ARCHITECT. 
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A COLONIAL RESIDENCE AT WATERBURY, CONN.-See page 17. 

MR, WILFRED £. GRIGGS, ARCHITECT. 
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A RESIDENCE AT CARPENTER, GERMANTOWN, PA. 

J niij residence illustrated on page 4 has been re¬ 
cently completed for Henry M. McMurtie, Esq., at Car¬ 
penter, Germantown, Pa. The foundation to the ter¬ 
race and to the building is of rock-faced blue granite. 

1 he floor of the terrace is paved with red brick. The 
building is constructed of hard burned brick, laid 
with a Flemish bond and in white mortar. This 
b lick work, its rough effect, harmonizes nicely 

^ith the white trimmings and white blinds in the first 
story and the green Minds in the second. The roof is 
covered with shingles and is finished natural. Dimen¬ 
sions; Front, 54 ft.: side, main house, 36 ft,; including 
extension, 65 ft., exclusive of porch. Height of ceilings: 
Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 10 ft.; second, 0 ft.; third, 8 ft. 
The interior arrangement is planned with a central hail, 
and the various rooms are located on each side of it. 
The vestibule is trimmed with white oak and has a 


boards, and sink. The kitchen is trimmed with yellow 
pine and has a dresser, sink, pot-closet, and a slate 
hearth with a Spear range. The laundry is provided 
with Alberene tubs, and the rear porch contains a 
servants' closet. The second story contains a large 
open hall which Is trimmed with oak, an attractive 
sitting-room opening from the hall by double sliding 
doors, three large bedrooms, seven large closets, and a 
bathroom; tbe latter is furnished with porcelain fix¬ 
tures and exposed niekelplated plumbing. The entire 
floor, except the hall, is trimmed with pine and is 
treated with white enamel. The fireplaces on this floor 
have tiled facings and hearth, and mantels of Colonial 
style. There are four rooms and ample storage on the 
third floor. The cemented cellar contains coal-bins 
and storage-room. The house is provided with elec¬ 
tric light and gas. and it is heated by the central 
system plant, Mr. Laurence Visscher Boyd, architect, 


white enamel. It contains an open fireplace furnished 
with a tiled hearth and facings and an ornamental 
mantel to harmonize with the room. The dining¬ 
room is trimmed with oak and has a paneled wain¬ 
scoting and a plate rack. The butler’s pantry is pro¬ 
vided with a sink, drawers, dressers, and cupboards, 
complete. The kitchen is trimmed with pine, and it com 
tains a sink, closets, pantry, and a lobby, and a Barstow 
range. The second floor contains four bedrooms, six 
large closets, and a bathroom; the latter is wainscoted 
and is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
plumbing. The floors in the principal rooms on the 
first story are laid with oak, and the floors in the 
second story are laid with hard pine. There are three 
bedrooms and trunk-room on the third floor. A ce¬ 
mented cellar contains a Barstow furnace, coal bins, 
laundry, and a cold storage. Mr. Samuel J, Brown, 
architect, 35 Congress street, Boston. Mass. 



VIEW OF HALL AND STAIRWAY, COLONIAL RESIDENCE AT WATERBU RY, CONN—See page 17. 


massive base, a wooden cornice, and a paved floor. 
r &he hall is trimmed with quartered white oak, and 
contains an open fireplace built of rock-faced blue 
granite with a square arch and a massive keystone 
which supports a blue slate shelf, and an ornamental 
staircase of oak with a central run which rises to a 
broad landing, from which the stairs divide and rise 
in separate flights to the second story* The parlor is 
treated with ivory-wtiite trim and Colonial yellow 
walls. The fireplace has white enameled tile fac¬ 
ings and a hearth, iron backs, brass trimmings, and a 
mantel of Colonial style with carved panels. The 
library is trimmed with oak. and has a pressed brick 
and terra-cotta fireplace and an attractive corner 
thrown into one end with a paneled hack. The bay 
window has a paneled seat. The dining-room is 
trimmed with oak. It has also a fireplace of attractive 
design, built of pressed brick and terra-cotta. The 
room is decorated with tapestry wall-paper to the 
height of five feet, and a plate-rack is placed the same 
distance from the floor. A serving table, with access to 
the butler’s pantry, is provided with plate-glass doors. 
The large butlers pantry has drawers, dressers, cup- 


Fifteenth street and Market street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT BOSTON* MASS, 

The residence illustrated on page 5 was erected for 
J. P. Whitmore, Esq., at Boston, Mass. The under¬ 
pinning is built of rock-faced blue-stone. The super¬ 
structure is of wood, and the exterior framework is 
covered with matched sheathing, good building paper, 
and then shingles; the latter are stained a soft brown 
colon with Cabot's shingle-stain, while the trimmings 
are painted a cream-white. The roof is covered with 
shingles and stained r red color. Dimensions: Front, 
47 ft,; side, 36 ft., exclusive of piazza. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 9 ft; second, 8 ft. 6 in.; 
third, 8 ft. The main hall is trimmed with white 
pine and is treated with white enamel, and has a pan¬ 
eled wainscoting, wooden cornice, paneled seat, and 
an ornamental staircase with enameled balusters, and 
mahogany rail. The reception-room is treated with 
-white enamel, and is separated by archways. The 
library is trimmed with white pine and is treated with 


The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT DYKER HEIGHTS* BOROUGH 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A residence which has been erected for Mr. H. E, 
Moller, at Dyker Heights, Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York, is shown on page 6, The foundation is 
built of blue stone. The building above is of 
wood, and the exterior framework is covered with 
matched sheathing paper and 6 x 18 cypress shingles. 
These shingles are stained with H, W» John's shingle- 
stain, a soft, light, brown color, while the trimmings 
are painted a dark green. The roof is also shingled. 
Dimensions: Front, 48 ft; side, 44 ft., exclusive of the 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft,; first story, 
9 ft.; second, 8 ft. 0 in.; third, 8 ft. The main en¬ 
trance to the place is from the corner of the site, by 
broad concrete steps to the top of the terrace, and con¬ 
tinues over the lawn to the steps which rise to the 
terrace of tbe house. Here the piazza stretches across 
the front of the house, with the central portion en¬ 
closed and extending to the porte-cochere. A broad 
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D u tell doo r p rov i des an eat rane e to the ma i n cen- 
tral hall. The hall is finished in ivory-white with 
Buzzard plaster relief-frieze. The staircase hall is 
separated from the hall proper by an archway on a raised 
platform,supported on fluted columns with carved caps. 
All the openings are provided with fluted pilasters 
and carved capitals* The staircase has turned newel- 
posts, balusters, and Tail* A short flight of steps leads 
to the deo, from the third landing to the outside 
porch, and to the second story* The library is fin¬ 
ished in golden oak, and it has booh cases built in 
around the room, 5 feet in height The walls are 
covered with a red paper, rich in color, and with an 
Arabesque design* The transoms in the bay windows 
are brilliant in color* The open fireplace is furnished 
with a tiled hearth and facings, and a mantel of ex¬ 
cellent design. The den and conservatory are treated in 
a somber style, with Turkish effect The dining-room 
is treated with Flemish oak and has a paneled wain¬ 
scoting 6 feet in height with plate shelf, a heavy 
beamed ceiling, and an open fireplace S feet wide, built 
of brick, with the facings and a hearth laid with a 
large square green tile, giving to the room a Dutch 
effect and harmonizing with the other treatment. The 
large butler’s pantry is well fitted up with drawers, 
closets, cupboards, bowl, etc* The Kitchen is large 
and has a No. 13 Richardson & Boynton range set in 
white glazed brick, and on a vitrified tile hearth, N. P. 
canopy, and a heating closet, copper boiler, and a 
brass pipe* The sink is set in Tennessee marble drain 
slab. The laundry is fitted up complete with three 
part Alberene wash-tubs. The icebox-room is also built 
in The second story is trimmed throughout with 
white wood and is painted ivory-white* The main bed¬ 
room is finished in Delft blue. The second floor con¬ 
tains five bedrooms, eleven closets, and two bathrooms; 
the latter being wainscoted and furnished with Mott's 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing* The third 
floor contains a large billiard-room fitted up complete, 
and one bedroom, besides ample storage. The cellar is 
cemented with Peninsula cement, and the ceiling is 
plastered, the top of the wall is beamed, filled, and 
the entire outside walls of the house and the second 
story floor over the piazza are filled with mineral wool* 
The house has double floors throughout; the finished 
floor is of 2 inch maple* with oak borders 2 feet wide. 
The house is heated by a Thatcher combination hot¬ 
air and steam heater; hardware furnished by the 
Russell & Erwin Co., New York; mantels by A. S* 
Nichols, New York; decorations by George E. Walter, 
Bath Beach, New York, and electric-gas fixtures made 
from special designs by the architect. The art glass 
was furnished by Summers & Lamb from special de¬ 
signs Cost, 17,600, complete. Edward G* Vail, Jr*, 
contractor, and Mr. C* Schubert, architect, both of 
Bath Beach, New York, 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the BtuLDiiid Monthly* 

A RESIDENCE ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS* 

A residence of Dutch Colonial treatment, which lias 
recently been erected for Nathaniel Bradlee Doggett, 
Esq., on Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., is il¬ 
lustrated on pages 3, g, and 9. The underpinning is of 
stone, and the whole of the superstructure is built of 
hard burned water-struck bricks laid with a Flemish 
bond and with dark headers. The roof is broken by 
dormer windows and a balustrade, the roof proper 
being covered with blue slate* All exterior woodwork 
is painted white* Dimensions: Front, 50 ft* 4 in.; side, 
59 ft. 4 in*, not including porch. Height of ceilings: 
Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 10 ft; second, 9 ft.; third, 

S ft The interior is planned in the old Colonial style, 
with a central hall extending through the entire 
depth of the house, and with rooms on each side of it. 
The interior trim throughout is of w^hite pine, and 
treated with china-white paint. The vestibule at the 
front entrance has an oak floor and paneled wain¬ 
scoting* On each side of the vestibule are nooks pro¬ 
vided with paneled seats* The main hall is broad and 
spacious, and has a paneled wainscoting and an orna¬ 
mental staircase, with treads, risers, and balusters 
treated with white paint, while the handrail is of ma¬ 
hogany and finished in its natural state. The stair¬ 
way is provided with a broad landing with a paneled 
seat and cluster of ornamental window's. The par¬ 
lor and sitting-room are separated from the hall 
by double sliding doors, and both have open fire¬ 
places furnished with Dutch tile hearths and facings 
and Colonial mantels* The library is a quaint and 
attractive apartment, and the particular character¬ 
istic of this room is the antique mantel, page 3, which 
was removed from the Doggett homestead, at the 
corner of Hollis and Tremont streets, in Boston, 
Mass., and which was built in 1771 by Nathaniel 
Bradlee, the grandfather of the present owner of 
this house. The Interesting feature of this old Colo¬ 
nial mantel is, that the house in w T hich it stood for so 
many years was the scene of the Boston Tea Party ” 
for it was in this house that the men occupants and 


the townsmen gathered themselves and, disguised as 
Mohawk Indians, joined in the celebrated " Tea Party,” 
which is one of the picturesque events of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. The dining-room is an attractive room, 
the entrance to which is by the way of an alcove 
containing the buffet, and from which the main part of 
the room is reached. The hay window at the opposite 
end of the room, with its cluster of windows, is 
unique in design. The butler's pantry is provided with 
drawers, dressers, and cupboards, complete* The 
kitchen is of good dimensions, and is provided with a 
large well-fitted pantry, pot-closet, sink, range, and 
a rear entry which is large enough to admit ice-box* 
The woodwork in the kitchen and its dependencies 
is finished natural* The second floor is treated with 
ivory-white, and contains five unusually large bedrooms, 
eight closets, linen-closet, and two bathrooms; the lat¬ 
ter are wainscoted and are furnished with the usual 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 
The third floor contains the servants 1 quarters and 
ample store room. There is a cellar under the entire 
house containing a cemented bottom, and a laundry, 
furnace, coal-bins, etc. The various contractors were as 
follows: General work, Horatio N. Mabie, Somerville, 
Mass.; plumbing, Dean Bros., Dorchester, Mass.; heat¬ 
ing, Demarest Heating Co., Boston, Mass*; electricians, 
F* Bryant & Co., Cambridge, Mass. Mr* Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., architect, 9 Park street, Boston, Mass. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A MODERN RESIDENCE AT OGONTZ, PA. 

The modern residence presented on page 7 has re¬ 
cently been erected for Mr. William T* B. Roberts, at 
Ogontz* Pa. The first story and underpimii ng are con¬ 
structed with rock-faced blue granite* The second 
story has a wooden framework, and it is covered with 
matched sheathing, metal lath, and then coated with 
cement plaster. This plaster is tinted with water 
paint of a Colonial yellow color. The roof is covered 
with shingles and painted a brilliant red. Dimensions: 
Front 3d ft; side, 40 ft, not including piazza. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft*: first story, 9 ft; second* 9 ft; 
third, 8 ft The entrance is into an attractive hall, 
which is trimmed with chestnut and contains an 
ornamental stairway, with newel-posts and balusters 
turned out of oak. The parlor, dining-room, and den 
are also trimmed with chestnut. The dining-room con¬ 
tains an open fireplace with tiled hearth and facings 
and an oaken mantel, and a plate rack extending 
around the room* The den, which is separated from 
the dining-room by an archway with column effect, 
is two steps below the level of the dining-room floor, 
and is provided with a paneled seat. The butler's 
pantry Is trimmed with white pine, and is furnished 
with drawers, dressers, cupboards, etc. The kitchen is 
also trimmed with white pine, and contains a Spear 
range, a laundry, servants' closet, store closet* dresser, 
sink, etc* The second story contains four bedrooms, 
four closets, and bathroom. The bedrooms are 
trimmed with white pine. The bathroom is also 
trimmed with white pine, and is wainscoted and fur¬ 
nished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel¬ 
plated plumbing* The third floor contains one bed¬ 
room and ample storage. A cemented cellar contains 
a Spear furnace, coal-bins, and cold storage. Mr* 
Albert Ellis Yarnail, architect, 14 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A DWELLING AT NEWARK, N. J. 

A dwelling recently completed for ,T. T* Bonnes, 
Etq., at Forest Hill, Newark, N* J., is illustrated 
on page 10. The underpinning is built of red 
brick laid in red mortar. The exterior framework is 
covered with sheathing and paper. The first story is 
covered with clapboards and painted an olive-gray with 
Cream-white trimmings; the second story is covered 
with shingles and stained a inch brown color* The 
roof is covered with shingles and stained red. Dimen¬ 
sions; Front* 37 ft; side, 27 ft* 6 in. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story. 9 ft. fi in*; second, 9 ft; 
third, 8 ft 6 in. The entrance is through a vestibule 
of unusually large proportions* The house is planned 
with a centra] hall, which contains an ornamental 
staircase with newel-posts, balusters, and rail. This 
hall, and the remainder of house, is trimmed with 
whitewood and is finished natural* The parlor is con¬ 
nected with the dining-room by double sliding doors, 
and has an attractive bay window thrown out at side, 
with a cluster of small windows. The library, on the 
opposite side of the hall contains a bay window with 
paneled seat, a beamed ceiling, bookcases built in* and 
open fireplace trimmed with Roman brick facings 
and hearth, and a mantel of excellent design of oak, 
and columns, etc* The dining-room is well lighted 
and ventilated* and contains a large butler’s pantry 
provided with dresser, cupboard, and drawers. The 
kitchen and pantries are fitted up with all the best 
modern conveniences, including a Provident ” range* 


The second floor is trimmed with pine and painted 
white, and it contains a large open ball, four bedrooms, 
eight closets, and bathroom, the latter being wain¬ 
scoted and furnished with a ” Standard Mfg. Go*” por¬ 
celain-lined bath tub, “ Trenton ” ware wash bowl and 
other necessary fixtures, with exposed nickelplated 
plumbing. The third floor contains two bedrooms 
and trunk-room. A cemented cellar contains a Rich¬ 
ardson & Morgan ” cyclone ” boiler, laundry with “ Al- 
berene ” stone wash trays* Cost, $3,879, complete 
Messrs* Hurd & Sutton, architects, Prudential Bviild- 
ing, Newark, N* J. The contractors were as follows: 
Thomas Reynolds, mason; J* C* Or ben, carpenter; 
Berla Bros., plumbing; J. W* Hallas, painting; J* W. 
Fitts* heating; all of Newark* N. J* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A FAIR OF HOUSES AT GLENSIDE, PA. 

The pair of houses illustrated on page 11 have re¬ 
cently been completed for William T* B, Roberts, Esq., 
at Glenside, Pa* The underpinning is built of rock- 
faced stone laid up in a rough manner. The super¬ 
structure is of wood, and the exterior framework is 
covered with sheathing and a good quality of building 
paper. The first story, up to the second story windows, 
is covered with shingles dipped and brushed with a 
dark brown shingle-stain of Cabot's make* The second 
story is lathed and coated with a cement plaster* The 
plaster work throughout is painted with water paint 
a Colonial yellow* The trimmings are painted white. 
The roof is covered with shingles and painted red. 
Dimensions; Front, including both houses, 60 ft. 8 in.; 
side, 29 ft. 8 in., exclusive of porches* Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft.; second. 8 ft.; third, 
8 ft* Both houses being alike in plan and treatment, 
a description of one only is given. The entrance Is 
into a vestibule which is trimmed with chestnut and 
wainscoted* The reception-hall is trimmed with chest¬ 
nut* and contains a paneled wainscoting, a nook with 
a paneled seat, over which there is a cluster of ease¬ 
ment windows, and an ornamental staircase with 
turned newel-posts* balusters, and rail of chestnut 
The walls are treated artistically with green* The 
parlor is trimmed with chestnut, and the walls are 
paneled in green and white in an artistic manner. 
The dining-room is also trimmed with chestnut, and 
the walls are treated with a deep* dull red* This room 
is provided with an ornamental china cabinet and a 
chimney breast fitted with a mantel of chestnut of 
Colonial design. The kitchen is provided with a Nov¬ 
elty range made by Abram Cox Stone Co.* of Philadel¬ 
phia, an Alberene sink, dressers, and a servants* closet 
reached from the rear porch* The second floor is 
trimmed with chestnut, and contains three bedrooms, 
four closets, and a bathroom furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The third 
floor is trimmed with chestnut, and contains two bed¬ 
rooms and ample trunk-room. A cellar under the en¬ 
tire house, furnished with a cemented bottom, contains 
a laundry and a furnace. The cost of each house is 
$4,200, ineluding the land* Mr, Albert Ellis Yarnall 
and Mr* E* A. Wilson, associate, of 14 South Broad 
street Philadelphia, Pa*, were the architects. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
Specially for the Building Monthly* 

A SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLAR SUMMER 

COTTAGE AT MONROE PARK, SOUTH HAVEN, M0* 

The seven hundred and fifty dollar cottage illus¬ 
trated on page 13 was recently completed for Mrs* M. 
P. Morrell, at Monroe Park, South Haven, Mo. The 
building is erected on a foundation of brick piers with 
stone footings* The exterior framework is covered 
with sheathing and then shingled from the grade hue 
to the peak. The shingles on the first and second stories 
are stained with a mahogany shingle-stain of Cabot's 
make. The roof is stained a soft green. The sash and 
trimmings are painted white. Dimensions: Front, 
23 ft. 6 in,; side, 20 ft* G in*, not including porch. 
Height of ceilings: first story, 9 ft.; second, S ft The 
plan shows a dining and a living-room extending 
across the front of the building. The walls of these 
rooms are plastered, and they have a wainscoting three 
feet in height of yellow pine* The walls in living- 
room above this wainscoting are covered with dark 
green burlap, above which is a plate rack* The 
ceiling above is tinted in harmony* The fireplace is 
built of a cream pressed "brick, with the facings and a 
hearth of the same* The dining-room has a similar 
wainscoting* tinted ceiling, and plate rack* but the wall 
space is covered with an old rose burlap* The walls 
throughout the remainder of the house have dressed 
and exposed studding and floor joists. The kitchen 
is sheathed up on the interior, and it contains a sink, 
and a closet on the porch; this is the only plumbing 
in the building, and it is provided with a cold water 
supply. The one bedroom on the first floor and the 
two bedrooms on the second story are well supplied 
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A, M* Worthington, ar- 


ivith good-sized closets, Mr, 
chi tect, South Hav$n, Mich, 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 


A COLONIAL RESIDENCE AT WATEREURY, CONN. 

A residence of Colonial treatment which has recently 
vy 6 ? V eC £or Brown, at Columbia Boulevard, 

aterhury, Conn., is illustrated on pages 14 and 15, 

u terrace* with the classic balustrade, which rises 
to the front porch with Ionic columns, is the most at¬ 
tractive feature of the exterior. The style used is 
that of the American Colonial period. The situation 
of the house on a lot well above the level of the side- 
vnlk in front suggested a special treatment of the 
trout approaches, with a view to reduce in effect the 
considerable height from sidewalk to first floor level. 
I his has been accomplished by an arrangement of 
terraces and steps such that, although the first floor 
level is 12 ft. G in, above the sidewalk* the effect of 
the house is not that of a house standing especially 
high. The underpinning is built of rock-faced gran¬ 
ite, The sides of the house above this underpinning 
are covered with headed clapboards, painted a delicate 
greenish drab color, while the trimmings are painted 
ivory-white. The roof Is shingled and stained a moss- 
green with Dexter Bros, shingle-stain. Dimensions: 
Front, 48 ft.; side, 53 ft, not including veranda or ter¬ 
race. Height of ceilings; Cellar, 7 ft 6 in,; first story, 
10 ft; second* 9 ft.; third, S ft 6 in. The plan of the 
house shows a large central hall, which is the prin¬ 
cipal feature of the interior* and which is 14 ft wide 
^nd 31 ft. in length. This hall is treated with white 
enamel trim. It has a paneled wainscoting* wooden 
cornice, mahogany doors, and a paneled seat. The fire¬ 
place is built of Roman brick, gold in color, with the 
hearth, and the facings laid with the same, and a 
carved mantel of mahogany with columns and mirror. 
The staircase is a handsome one with white enamel 
balusters and risers, and mahogany newel, treads, and 
rail. The parlor extends the entire depth of the main 
house, and is well lighted by four large windows. It 
is trimmed with white pine, and is treated with white 
enamel. The doors are of solid mahogany. The fire¬ 
place is built of brick, and the hearth and facings are 
laid with tiles. The mantel is of mahogany and is of 
a handsome design, is carved, and provided with a 
mirror and columns* The drawing-room, of good di¬ 
mensions, is trimmed and finished the same as the 
parlor* The butler’s pantry is trimmed with N* C* 
pine and is provided with a butler's bowl, dressers, 
drawers, and cupboards. The kitchen is provided with 
a large store pantry, well-fitted up refrigerator room, 
with outside entrance thereto, pot-closet, Richmond 
range, and a large laundry with laundry tubs and 
range, complete. The second floor is trimmed with 
white pine, the trim is treated with white enamel, 
and tlie doors are stained and finished in mahogany. 
This floor contains a large open hall which is used as a 
sitting-room, four bedrooms, one dressing-room, closets, 
and two bathrooms. The bathrooms are furnished 
with porcelain-lined tubs of the Standard make, and 
J. L* Mott's lavatories and closets, and are set up with 
niclcelplated exposed plumbing. The third floor con¬ 
tains ample storage room and servants 1 quarters, A 
cellar has a bottom covered with Hoffman's Rosendale 
cement, and coated with Alpha Portland cement. This 
cellar contains a Thatcher furnace and coal-bins. Cost, 
$12,000, .complete. Mr* Wilfred E. Griggs, architect, 
110 Grand street, Waterbury, Conn, and 171 Broadway, 
New York. The contractors were: Carpenters, the 
Tracy Bros. Co,; masons, the G. S. Chatfteld Co.; paint¬ 
ing, A. F* Taylor; plumbing, the Barlow Bros. Co,; 
heating, G. W* Minor; mantels. Charles Jackson & Son, 
ait of Waterbury. Conn* 

The engravings ivere made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


• A London dealer in art furnishings has prepared 
some specimen rooms in his establishment. In the 
bedroom the paneling and furniture are of dark oak 
relieved by ornamental fittings of hammered iron* 
Around the walls runs a high dado of matting tinted 
in monotone and surmounted by a broad band har¬ 
moniously worked in a Cymric design in stencil, the 
same theme being repeated in the richly stained leaded 
glass of the windows* A new feature is the introduc¬ 
tion of pewter, which Is used for the top of the wash- 
stand* A bathroom has white paneling and cool, sea- 
green tiles; the electric Ight fittings, of hammered 
pewter, are of aquatic designs, with shades formed of 
semi-transparent shells, and the windows have waves 
and ships in leaded panes. 


The prevailing fashion for white ceilings may be 
attributed to the result of a superstition that they look 
higher from being white, remarks a contemporary; 
but all colors are relative, and a light-tinted ceiling 
entering into the general scheme of color looks far 
more comfortable than the unsympathetic white* 


Talks with Architects. 

No. 12. MR. THOMAS HASTINGS MAKES SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW YORK. 

Few architects of New York have done more to beau¬ 
tify and ornament their native city than has Mr. 
Thomas Hastings, of the firm of Carrere & Hastings. 
Bringing to his work a designing skill of a very high 
order, a man who ranks both as a scholar and an artist 
—he has been fortunate in gaining many noble oppor¬ 
tunities for the erection of buildings both great and 
small that have given him a leading rank not only 
among the men of his day, but a rank that must stand 
with the foremost of American architects of all time. 

It Is one thing to agitate for better art in our great 
cities; it is much more important to create it and to be 
able to follow out some of one’s own Ideals in actual 
construction. It is, unfortunately, not always the lot of 
the architect to be able to do what he would like to 
do or what seems to him best and most suited to 
municipal adornment, Doubtless Mr. Hastings’ oppor¬ 
tunities have not always been as broad as his concep¬ 
tions would lead him; he has not, for example, been 
able to redesign any considerable portion of the 
metropolis nor execute any of those great schemes of 
general embellish merit that must frequently be de¬ 
veloped by artistic temperaments of a high order* But 
he has certainly been fortunate in giving to his build¬ 
ings an unusual charm and grace, a personal feeling 
and special identity that has not only set them apart 
among the other buildings of the city, but has made 
them real contributions to municipal art by their own 
individual beauty* This in itself is an accomplishment 
of a very high degree, and it is work that, even If 
widely distributed throughout- the city, helps and en¬ 
nobles very many persons by the beautiful buildings 
set up for the admiration of all beholders* 

Municipal art seems, indeed, best likely to succeed 
and progress through the individual work of individual 
architects; here at least is opportunity for actual reali¬ 
zation, and Mr. Hastings’ work—-or that of his firm, for 
the buildings designed by Carrere & Hastings are the 
joint work of two highly trained and accomplished 
architects — is fine evidence of what individuals, either 
as clients or as architects, can accomplish* 

The most conspicuous work yet undertaken by these 
architects is the new building for the New York Public 
Library which is now in process of erection in Bryant 
Park, facing Fifth avenue. It is likely to be, for many 
years to come, the most conspicuous and the most nota¬ 
ble public building in New York. It will, therefore, 
be a notable contribution to civic art, and must, by 
illustration and example* have a helpful effect on the 
designing of any future great building by the mu¬ 
nicipality* 

Like many earnest workers, Mr. Hastings is full of 
ideas for the general betterment of his city* I asked 
him if he would not outline some general thoughts for 
the Building Monthly. 

M ft is a singular thing," he replied to my question, 
"that when a public building is proposed in America 
the first step is to look for some public park or open 
space on which it may be erected. This was what was 
done when the Post-Office was built by the government 
at the lower apex of City Hall Park* where a valuable 
and much needed open space was given up to a vast 
government building. The conditions in Bryant Park, 
where the new library is building, were somewhat 
different* for the space the library will occupy w x as 
filled with the reservoir* itself a great structure. The 
Library will* indeed, be in a park* but it will not oc¬ 
cupy land used for park purposes, 

" The American system is wholly and completely dif¬ 
ferent from the European or Continental. Paris has 
taught us many lessons in architecture, although we do 
not always take them to heart; one at least she has 
shown us we have not learned, and that is, when a great 
public building is projected, to go to the slums, open 
new streets, tear down rookeries and unsightly build¬ 
ings and create a new spot of beauty w T here before there 
had been only horror and decay. The Pantheon was 
erected on such a site and new avenues opened to it, 
thoroughly redeeming a hitherto neglected part of 
Paris. When the Opera was built new streets were cut 
through property burdened with similar buildings, and 
a new quarter opened up to civilization* 

“ The Parisians seem to understand the value of the 
artistic design of cities as it is not understood or 
known in this country. They value not one building 
alone, but consider it in relation to all the surrounding 
buildings. It is not sufficient to a French architect to 
think of his building in itself, but he views its relation¬ 
ship to other buildings, he considers its surroundings, 
the streets that lead to it, their design and dimensions 
and relationship to other streets and buildings. Mod¬ 
ern Paris is the wonderfully artistic and beautiful city 
it is to-day not because of the merit of its great buildings 
alone, but because these great buildings bear a definite 
relationship to each other, and because they have, to a 
very great extent, been considered in relation to the 
city as a whole* 


“ And this is not a forgotten art in Paris, but is as 
keenly practised and as much thought of to-day as when 
some of the older buildings—which we now think as 
always having occupied their present positions -wore 
erected. Only last year a magnificent scheme was 
worked out in relation to the bridge Alexandre III. 
This bridge was erected on an axis that ended in the 
dome of the Invalides, which closed the vista on one 
end of a superb avenue. On the other side of the Seine, 
and leading directly to the bridge, was another stately 
avenue connected with the Champs Elys€es, on either 
side of which were the two great palaces of the Ex¬ 
position. The whole scheme was, in a sense, designed 
to give place to these two buildings, yet the new streets 
and the new bridge were planned and designed with Im¬ 
mediate reference to the far distant Invalides with its 
great dome. 

“We have nothing like this in New York, and no 
municipal improvement has yet been started on similar 
lines. The time is not far distant when New York may 
undertake to erect a new City Hall* It already needs 
a post-office up-town, and the courts would naturally 
follow. It will, therefore, soon be a problem to arrange 
and place these buildings so they will form an effective 
group, he convenient and accessible and help the city 
by supplanting some present ugly spot. As an example 
of what may be done—and l cite this instance as an 
example only, as an illustration of* a method we have 
not yet tried—let us assume that the new City Hall is 
proposed for the foot of Forty-first street and the East 
River.” 

** But is not that somewhat out of the way? ** I asked. 

“Not at all. Forty-second street is now the railroad 
center of the city, and is as accessible a street as any 
In the city. Much of the greater city is now spread 
over Long Island, and a site on tile Bast River is more 
nearly central, even with the present lines of com¬ 
munication, than one further inland* 

** But this is what I have to propose. Let us assume 
such a site for the City Hail* Forty-first street forms 
the line of communication between it and the Public 
Library, one of the largest public buildings in the city* 
Suppose a hundred feet on each side of Forty-first street 
is condemned and a new avenue or boulevard created, 
with a sunken garden and trees in the center; the cost 
of this improvement would be almost immediately met 
by assessments ou the remaining property on Forty- 
second and Fortieth streets. Then, at the foot of the 
street, which is now occupied by most unsightly build¬ 
ings, the City Halt could be built* On one side could be 
placed the post-office, which would be on a line with 
the Grand Central Station, and on the other the Court 
House, two fine sites being obtained on tlie new street 
on land now of small value, wiping out tenements and 
creating a wholly new neighborhood which would 
speedily become tlie most important in the city, 

i# However, do not imagine l am particularly arguing 
for this scheme; I am simply suggesting It as a way of 
accomplishing city improvements in a rational w'ay* 
with small cost hut with great results. The slums are 
not to be improved by new tenement buildings, but 
by wholly changing the character of the structures put 
upon them* The cost of such improvements is vastly 
less than when high-priced land is chosen, and the 
whole city is bettered by the wiping out of foul spots.” 

Barr Fejikee. 


WALL PAPER FOR THE NURSERY* 

The wall space from ceiling to floor should be kept 
entirely free from other subjects, says a recent writer, 
and occupied solely by a simple series of pictures 
surrounded by a perfectly plain paper. By this means 
attention is concentrated on the individual designs in¬ 
stead of being confused by intricate and distracting 
patterns spreading over all the rest of the wall, as is 
far too often the case* This new treatment has also 
the advantage of considerably curtailing expense* 
Pictures illustrating nursery rhymes, domestic, 
farmyard and other animals, are the subjects of a new 
series of wait papers especially designed for the 
nursery, and the treatment is strikingly bold, yet sim¬ 
ple. The panels are so designed that they can be re¬ 
peated all around the room, if desired, producing a 
fascinating frieze of puppies in varied attitudes, hen 
and chickens, mother duck and her brood, or others. 
Noah's ark is especially delightful. It consists of 
seven panels, In five-foot lengths, and the animals go 
around the room in solemn procession of twos* 

This idea Is a great improvement upon the earlier 
nursery wall-paper, with its jumble of many stories 
pictured almost without separation, so that they pre¬ 
sent no clear suggestion to the child's mind. 

A stencil, to work effectively, says the Canadian 
Architect, must be kept in such condition as to be soft 
and pliable, so that when you come on to it with your 
brush or roller it gives under the pressure, let that 
pressure he ever so light, clings close to the wall and 
allows no color to run in under the edges. 
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; Decisions 



Certificate of Architect, —Though a building con¬ 
tract provides that payments shall be on the certifi¬ 
cates of the architects “ to estimates and valuations 
for materials furnished and work done/ 1 admission in 
evidence of a certificate that plaintiffs, the contractors, 
“are entitled to payment ** of a certain sum "for ma¬ 
terial furnished and work done/ 1 is not error, other 
evidence and instructions showing that the certificate 
was considered only prima facie evidence, and that 
defendants might have damages for delay in comple¬ 
tion. Bailey, Milliken & Bland, .Limited, vs. Trustees of 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work; 50 At Rep, (Pa,) 160* 


Change in Materials. —A contract for the erection 
of an oil mill required its foundations to be laid in 
cement mortar, except machinery foundations, which 
were to be laid in Portland cement, and the walls were 
required to be laid in lime mortar, except certain cap¬ 
ping, to be in Portland cement. Thereafter the speci¬ 
fications were changed, requiring Louisville cement to 
be used instead of Portland cement “ in all brick work 
except machinery lotmdaiions and capping. Held, that 
such changes only applied in the character of cement 
to be used, and did not change the contract as to the 
quantity of brick required to be laid in cement. Per¬ 
kins Oil Co. vs, Eberhart et aL 64 S, W* Rep. (Tenn.) 
760. 

Charging of Premises with Lien in: Tenant. —A 
tenant can not, without the authority or consent of his 
landlord, charge the leased premises with a lien for 
material used in the construction of a building [hereon* 
in the absence of evidence showing that such building 
was not permanently annexed to the soil, or that It was 
Intended as a mere agricultural fixture, it can not be 
treated as the tenant's property, and subjected to a lien 
in favor of the person furnishng the materials used in 
its construction. Stevens et al. vs. Burnham et al., 87 
N* W. Hep. (Neb.) 546. 

Compensation for Extras. —A contractor sued to 
recover the building price of a house both on the spe¬ 
cific contract and a quantum meruit and to foreclose 
a mechanic's lien. His evidence showed the making of 
the contract, that $250 of the price agreed on remained 
unpaid, that certain items of work claimed as extras 
were so, and the value of the other Items admitted by 
defendant to be extras. Held, that it was error to 
dismiss the petition on the merits, as the evidence 
showed plaintiff was entitled to judgment in some 
amount* Brewer vs. Hugg et al., 87 N. YV. Rep. (Iowa) 
Am. 

Contract. —Where a property owner stated to a lum¬ 
ber company that he desired to purchase lumber for a 
house on certain premises, and the company agreed to 
sell such lumber when lie should desire the same, to be 
tiaid for at market prices, made an estimate as to the 
probable cost of the lumber, and under this agreement 
delivered enough lumber to complete the lower door, 
sills, and studding, three days before the owner of the 
property executed a mortgage thereon, there was an 
existing contract for the purchase of the lumber, estab¬ 
lishing a mechanic's lien superior to the mortgage, 
under the statute providing that a mechanic's lien 
shall be superior to a mortgage when the contract 
under which the lien is claimed is entered into prior 
to the execution of the mortgage. Taylor vs. Spring- 
field Lumber Co. et al*, 61 N. E. Rep. (Mass.) 217. 

Effect of Alterations on Mortgage, —A mortgage 
given for a precedent debt on property on which altera¬ 
tions are being made, without notice thereof, is a mort¬ 
gage in good faith, within such statute, so as to be 
entitled to priority over the mechanic's lien subse¬ 
quently filed. Reed vs. Rochford et al., 50 At Rep, 
(N* J.) 70. 

Indemnity to Surety on Bond— A surety for a con¬ 
tractor for government work, who took an indemnity 
agreement from the contractor and another, can not be 
prejudiced by any undisclosed relation between the 
signers of such agreement as that they were partners in 
the contract; and the fact that the surety had been re¬ 
imbursed for a payment of one claim through the in¬ 
demnity does not enlarge its liability to other creditors 
of the contractor, as to whom, in the marshaling of 
claims, the claim paid must be treated as though the 
surety had not been reimbursed. American Surety Co* 
of New York vs. Lawrenceville Cement Co. et al., 110 
Fed. Rep* (IL S*) 717. 


THE VALUE OF DESIGN AND RETICENCE 
IN DECORATION, 

There was no one in all the building trades with 
more power for making or marring a building than the 
decorator, pointed out Mr. Fletcher, headmaster of the 
Leicester School of Art in a recent address* His posi¬ 
tion was unique. It was his taste mainly which de¬ 
cided the treatment; the client, more often than not, 
being uncertain as to Ills own taste, referred the mat¬ 
ter to the decorator, whose business it was to beautify. 
There were eases, of course, where the client in the 
matter of wall-papers would have the latest thing— 
the last and most blatent pattern that had come upon 
the market, and to this fashion even the arguments of 
good taste were of no avail. The fashionable thing, 
however, was rarely the most refined. Could not 
manufacturers keep from year to year the finest 
things, and have a separate garisli lot for the fash¬ 
ionable person ? It was in vain that they asked for a 
good pattern which was a year old. The value of de¬ 
sign did not necessarily mean the value of ornament 
Decorators should suggest to their clients the value 
of reticence, to enhance the effect of that ornament 
which was fit and fine. It was still difficult to sur¬ 
pass the restful dignity of rooms which were deco¬ 
rated before wall-papers were invented* A knowledge 
of design, as an education in taste, was of great value. 
This knowledge led to the value of pattern as a whole, 
and with it it was possible to transform a poorly-pro- 
portioned apartment into one of seemly shape, or by 
an emphasis of one part or another to draw attention 
from an ugly construction. 

Where additions or alterations had been made to a 
building destroying its unity and breadth, the paint¬ 
er’s sense of design might pull the whole together, 
and unite parts which were isolated. With reference 
to moldings the same might be said* If the section of 
a molding was properly designed it gave its own dec¬ 
oration by its light and shade. The effect of many a 
simple and dignified house or block of buildings was 
often completely ruined by picking out the various 
parts in different colors, when a reticent and broad 
treatment was best When style was only uncon¬ 
sciously recognized the different building trades were 
net divorced from each other; each craft worked with 
the same aim in view. 

Nowadays buildings were raised in a confusion of 
different styles, and if their decoration was not in 
keeping with them, confuson became chaos. Just as 
moldings might suggest the treatment, so also might 
the plan* The pictures and furniture might also sug¬ 
gest the scheme of the decoration. The value of sim¬ 
ple elements in design was apt to be overlooked. At 
the present time the most successful work was based 
on the simplest lines and elements, the variation of 
one or two units being often the basis of an entirely 
satisfying and beautiful effect By reason of the sim¬ 
plicity of the means employed, the work had an ad¬ 
ditional source of interest Bound up with the ques¬ 
tion of simplicity of detail in the form and scheme 
of patterning was also the question of color. The one 
suggested the other* in the decoration, of rooms and 
halls of assembly the color and the character of the 
design were mainly decided by the fact that the walls 
{which formed the main part of the surface to be 
treated) were to be a background for pictures of peo¬ 
ple, and just as for a background for good pictures 
they should not choose a strong and restless pattern, 
so, as a background for people, they avoided that 
which, like incandescent gas, showed them to dis¬ 
advantage* 

Considering people and pictures, and the diversity 
of party-colored objects behind which the decoration 
had to stand, they would agree, he thought, that it 
was safest and best to keep both color and pattern on 
simple lines. By the* emphasis of these two points, 
design and reticence, it was not meant to imply that 
there was no place with which gorgeous color and 
elaborate pattern might be employed with fitness. But 
when it was employed it was of the first importance 
that it should be of the best—such work as Ghiberti 
or Morris might have done. It was a mistake to allow 
any cue but a master to handle elaborate patterns* 
What he had mainly sought to bring before them was 
the importance of a reticent use of ornament—the 
value of simpler and better design, the broader treat¬ 
ment of painted surface, less picking out and, if pos¬ 
sible, more original work fitted to the constantly dif¬ 
fering requirements. It was in this, a better direc¬ 
tion, that taste was trending, and they should be more 
than ready to lead it. 

If the decorator’s position was unique, his respon¬ 
sibilities were proportionately wide and deep. It was 
his part to crown and consummate the work of those 
who bad labored before him* Not his employer alone, 
but all around were his clients; out of doors his fel¬ 
low-townsmen were daily under the influence and it 
should he the inspiration of his work, and within the 
house the result of his taste should he the ally of rest 
and refreshment and of all the virtues which went to 
make it home. 



New Books 



Period Decoration. By Chandler R* Clifford. Illus¬ 
trated with many original and facsimile prints of 
contemporary and historic interest* New York: 
Clifford & Lawton, 1901. Pp* 261. 

This book has been prepared to give the decorator 
a convenient summary of the chief decorative styles, 
w ith concise information, both by means of text and 
illustrations of their leading characteristics* It begins 
w ith ancient Egypt and treats each of the chief phases 
of decorative art to our own time. Due attention is 
given to the historical conditions under which the var¬ 
ious styles were developed, and the chapter on Oriental 
art includes an elaborate catalogue of Eastern rugg, 
with notes on their origin, styles, etc> Biographical 
notes of decorators and leading characters In later 
historical periods add to the value of the work as a 
book of reference. 

The title is hardly a fortunate one, and scarcely sug¬ 
gests the subject-matter of the book. The theme has 
been treated, before in expensive publications, of which 
the celebrated Grammar of Owen Jones is still the most 
valuable, and which is thoroughly available, notwith¬ 
standing its high price. The illustrations of the pres¬ 
ent book are not always well chosen nor are they repro¬ 
duced with sufficient care. Modem rooms treated by 
modern designers in various historical styles are 
hardly sufficient illustrations for a guide to historic 
decoratiou such as this purports to be. 


How to FJiA.UK a House; or, House and Row Framing* 
By Owen B. Maglnnis. New York: Owen B. Magi fi¬ 
nis, 1901. Pp* 96- Price, 53*00. 

The title-page of this book tells us, with engaging 
frank ness, that it is "a valuable and indispensable book 
for carpenters, builders, foremen, journeymen, etc/* 
It unquestionably contains a good deal of valuable 
information. It is divided into three parts treating 
respectively of balloon and braced framed houses, bow 
to frame the timbers for a brick house, and roof fram¬ 
ing. In addition to descriptions and methods for the 
ordinary dwelling-house, the book contains chapters on 
methods of construction, framed tenements and fac¬ 
tories, how to construct a timber framed auditorium, 
the construction of reviewing stands, how to build a 
timber grain elevator, cheap timber bridges for road¬ 
ways, and the framing of a log cabin. The text consists 
of very careful descriptions of methods, and the illus¬ 
trations, which are chiefly diagrammatic in form* are 
very helpful and very completely illustrate the subjects 
they have been prepared to explain* It is an excellent 
text-book* 

Romantic Castles and Palaces, as SJcen and De¬ 
scribed by Famous Writers. Edited and translated 
by Esther Singleton, New York; Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1901. Pp* xiv, 395. Price, $IM, net 

Every book that helps to increase popular interest 
in the notable buildings of the world, or in any build¬ 
ings, good or bad, is a help to that broadening interest 
in architecture and the fine arts that may come some 
day and which will add so much to the beauty oC the 
world when once it is general. “ Famous” authors 
are by no means always desirable guides to art aud his¬ 
tory, but they at least have the merit of writing intelli¬ 
gently and often with grace, and hence the bringing 
together of a group of descriptions of conspicuous 
buildings by well-known writers may well serve a use¬ 
ful purpose in directing attention to structures about 
which the public at large knows very little. It is for 
this end that the present book has been compiled, 
though it is curious to note that the editor, who has 
prepared other volumes of a similar nature, calls 
herself their " author ” on her present title-page, 
though she did not originate a line of them save her 
prefaces* 

The beautiful illustrations and the text by practised 
writers, as combined in this book, will command wide 
attention and give it a well deserved popularity* Sev- 
eral.notable omissions are apparent* Thus the greatest 
palaces in the world, that at Versailles, the Vatican in 
Rome, and the Louvre in Paris, are not included, jet 
their romantic interest is of the greatest The sketch 
of the "Ducal Palace"—a badly chosen title, by the way, 
since there are many ducal palaces, but only one palace 
known as the Doge*s—by Theophile Gautier, is quite in* 
adequate, and fails to give the reader as good a con¬ 
ception of that wonderful building as an ordinary 
guide-book. But if this volume does no more than 
direct the reader to more competent authorities, it will 
have served a useful purpose and accomplished all it 
was intended to accomplish* 
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The winter months are the season of repose in 
garden work. Nothing can be done out of doors; the 
greenhouse or conservatory is presumably in good 
■working order; the vegetable hothouse and hotbeds 
alone call for constant care and attention. But the 
owner of a garden must do more than express satisfac¬ 
tion with the results obtained by his subordinates. It 
is, of course, a most delightful thing to have a beau¬ 
tiful garden, but even greater pleasure can be obtained 
from planning, arranging, and developing it oneself 
than simply looking at it when trained employees have 
brought it to perfection in the early spring and the 
full maturity of summer. 

The creation of a garden does not mean the per¬ 
forming of the actual labor of raising plants and dig¬ 
ging flower beds; but it does imply intelligent super¬ 
vision on the part of the owner and a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the results that will be obtained by following 
out any proposed system or plan. One should know 
how various foliage plants will group; how effective 
certain flowers will be in certain spots; one should 
realize how certain combinations will add to the effect 
of one part or how inefficient they may be in another, 
A garden is not simply a place in which to grow trees, 
shrubs, and flowers; but it is a place in which to ac¬ 
quire knowledge and put one's knowledge to practical 
tests. The very least that one can do is to learn the 
names of the trees and shrubs on his place or in its 
immediate neighborhood; and it is not much more to 
learn the names of the leading flowers, and but a step 
further to understand how and why they are most 
effective, 

A very great literature has now grown up around 
the garden; not only has the cultivated garden been 
thoroughly studied, analyzed, and classified, but even 
the wild fields and the woods have now their handbooks, 
so that the names and habits of all common plants 
can be learned with the slightest exertion- It would 
seem as though the winter months might profitably be 
employed, in part at least, in acquiring thus useful 
knowledge which will be needed when the spring be¬ 
gins to open. It is true enough that it is more difficult 
to study plant life in winter, when the plants may be 
absent, than it is in summer, when one has but to put 
forth one's hand to gather the most varied blossoms. 
But the winter is the season for reading and study, 
and the plant books give so much information that a 
very good knowledge of plants, their ways, habits, 
characteristics, and decorative values, may be obtained 
from them in the dreariest of winter wastes. 

The season of catalogues will open soon, aud the in¬ 
genious plant grower will be upon us with his novelties. 
The plant catalogue is a most fascinating publication, 
and its suggestions are made with the deliberate purpose 
of extracting as many dollars from the pockets of its 
readers as a w f eaK-minded man may be induced to sur¬ 
render to bis hobby. Novelties, as a rule, are good 
things to avoid. Many of them are, no doubt, of great 
interest, and, in time, may develop into standards of 
unimpaired excellence; but there are so many standard 
plants, so many old favorites, so many established 
flowers and shrubs, that one does not need to look up 
the latest fashions in horticulture to have a beautiful 
garden, 

plant catalogues, however, have their real value, 
and much can be learned from an intelligent study of 
them. The information they contain is not always well 
given, and one sometimes has to hunt through many 
pages for the kernels of solid w r ort!i; hut as a whole 
they print much of interest, and an attentive com¬ 
parison of a number of them will result in many valua¬ 
ble suggestions. The catalogue is a valuable book to 
every garden maker, and its advent toward the close 
of the winter will be welcomed by many admirers, 

February is a good month iu which to wash fruit 
trees—a process that is recommended as a means of 
destroying injurious vegetable growths and insect 
scales "and eggs. The most successful material is a 
caustic or burning wash, known as caustic alkali wash. 
One pound of commercial caustic soda is dissolved in 
water and another solution made of one pound of 
crude* potash, also in water. The tw^o solutions are 
mixed when well dissolved, and three quarters of a 
pound of agricultural treacle added. The mixture 
is stirred well, and enough water added to make ten 
gallons. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS. 

Hardwood floors are fast taking the place of carpets, 
because they offer the perfection of sanitary flooring, 
points out Katherine R, Byers, in the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, The clean and polished surface 
affords no opportunity fo~ disease germs or any 
sort of uncleanness to find a hiding-place. Rugs can 
be used, as they can he readily rolled, taken out of 
doors, and cleaned as often as necessary. The objec¬ 
tion made to hardwood floors is that of expense. But, 
if the fact that they last a lifetime be taken Into con* 
si derat ion, also that carpets must be frequently re¬ 
newed, this objection is obviated. 

As the floor is the foundation on which to bring out 
to the best advantage any scheme of decoration, it 
must harmonize with the furnishings of the room. 
For this reason it should be neutral in coloring. 

The woods most commonly used, both alone and in 
combination, are white and red oak, sycamore, cherry, 
beech, birch, mahogany, chestnut, ash, walnut, maple, 
and rosewood. Often woods strongly contrasting in 
colors are used, and made into very elaborate designs. 
This kind of floor is not so much used now as the floor 
of one kind of wood. 

The favorite wood is white oak, because of its color, 
hardness, stability, beauty, and abundance. The hark 
of the white oak is smoother than that of other 
species of oak, and is of light color. For this reason, 
rather than on account of the color of the wood, it is 
called white oak. 

Oak is cut into hoards in two different ways, known 
as ,£ plain” and "quarter” sawing. In the first of 
these, the log is sawed through and through, suc¬ 
cessive hoards being taken off until the log is ex¬ 
hausted, Iu the quarter sawing the log is cut into four 
pieces, the saw kerf being parallel with the medullary 
rays. These quarters are then cut into boards. 

THE CHINA CLOSET* 

Perhaps the most important part of a dining-room 
is the china-closet, remarks the New York Tribune, 
On the arrangement of the dishes within it depends 
a great deal of the artistic effect that should give 
charm to the room. 

The Inner woodwork, excepting the shelves, should 
be tinted to match the wood finish of the dining-room 
and varnished. For covering the shelves butcher s 
linen is perhaps the best fabric, and should not extend 
more than a half inch below the edge of the shelf. A 
line of drawnwork or narrow scallops in buttonhole 
stitch may finish the edge* A soft pad should be put 
under the linen cover to lessen the danger of breaking 
from a slip or jar. 

When the shelves are sufficiently far apart, it is 
well to put screw hooks into the under side, on which 
to hang cups, punch glasses and small cream pitchers. 
These should be placed with due regard to harmony 
of color and form. The saucers may he hung at the 
back in wire china racks or may stand In piles in the 
corners. 

Heavy pieces of cut glass, such as punch bowls and 
salad bowls, should be put on the lowest shelf, for se¬ 
curity. Lighter pieces may go on the top shelf. No 
matter how crowded the closet may he, nothing should 
ever he placed inside a piece of cot glass. If necessary 
to economize space, the better way is to put the smalt 
article first on the shelf and Invert the larger over 
it. The upper piece must rest absolutely on its own 
margin, without pressure on any part of the lower 
dish. An occasional bit of colored glass gives a pretty 
variety to the arrangement. 

In placing large platters narrow strips of wood 
should bo tacked on the shelves, unless they have the 
proper safety grooves to keep them from slipping. 

An interesting case, touching on the rights of a 
tenant to remove conservatories and greenhouses from 
leased property, was recently decided by an English 
judge. The question rested on the right of a tenant 
to remove glass houses erected by him for the pur¬ 
poses of his business without the written consent of the 
landlord. Several glass houses had been erected; in 
one the glass roof rested on concrete sides; in others 
on wooden piles on which sills had been placed which 
supported the glass roof. The roofs had been nailed 
to the sills, and the sills, in their turn, to the posts. 
The judge decided that if these buildings had been 
erected for mere purpose of pleasure and ornament, 
they could not be removed; but that having been 
erected for purposes of trade they could he removed. 
The decision has provoked some interest as illustrating 
the tendency, long since manifested in English law, 
to extend the rights of the tenants at the expense of the 
landlord. 

A room which had no fireplace or mantel shelf was 
relieved, says a contributor to Keith's Magazine, of 
stiffness and a place furnished for hric-A-brac by plac¬ 
ing a shelf carried on brackets, against the wnU over 
a high-hacked seat. A rug was laid before the seat on 
the floor, and thus a feature made of this piece of 
furniture, as well as partial substitute for a mantel. 



Has it really come to this? Here is a furniture 
manufacturer commending his double-decker beds, 
which he says are not new but are used more now than 
formerly. The construction Is very simple. The four 
corner posts are carried up to a sufficient height to 
support a second bed frame immediately over the first, 
and is then finished in the usual style with a brass 
knob or other ornament. It is some relief to know 
that these remarkable objects of furniture are chiefly 
used in newsboys' lodging houses and in cheap lodging 
houses In general, as well as on board ships and steam¬ 
ers; but, we are further informed, they are coming into 
use in small rooms in Cats and even in private houses, 
where, for example, two servants can be comfortably 
bedded in the contrivance where there may not be 
room for two Individual beds. Some of these things are 
finished in quite an expensive manner, and a double- 
decker bed may be something very different from the 
cheap affair it appears to be on first thought There 
is, however, something appalling in the suggestion that 
city life is becoming so crowded and condensed that 
people will soon find double-decker beds a useful and 
even necessary article of furniture. 

And now comes the combination room, with all living 
conveniences compressed within the smallest space. 
It is the creation of an architect, and the description 
involves a host of wonders. It was a room about 
twenty feet long and ten wide, with a large window at 
one end and a small door at the other. It was carpeted 
and contained one chair, aud there was a two-light 
chandelier about the center of the celling. The room 
was papered on one wall and at the ends, but the oppo¬ 
site side wall was apparently wainscoted. It looked like 
a sitting-room for one. An opening of the wainscoting 
revealed a closet big enough to accommodate all the 
clothes an ordinary person would care to have. Below 
it was a drawer for shoes. 

A bed, similar to the sleeping-car variety, was then 
turned dowm; adjoining it was a chiffonier with half 
a dozen drawers In it and a glass at the top, the glass 
being concealed by a lid which dropped down, making 
a shelf for toilet articles. Beyond was a washstand 
opening in the same way, with water tank, bowl, 
slop jar and all. In another place was a door that fell 
down, making a small table, and revealing a cupboard 
where dishes and food might be kept; in still another, 
a similar lid dropping made a writing-table and re¬ 
vealed space and shelving for a good-sized library, with 
a nook for ink, pens, and such things. A half dozen 
leather-covered seats were hidden in the same way 
ready to be pulled down for use, and behind each of 
them was shelving, the depth of the wainscoting being 
about two feet. Above the bed and elsewhere about the 
wainscoting were drawers and shelves, room for a 
trunk, and little cubby holes for storing things. In¬ 
side of the high closet for clothes was a mirror two 
feet by six feet in size. 

Too much furniture in a room is worse than too 
little. If the furniture is scamp, one can at least move 
around in the room; if it is crowded, many perilous 
journeys must be made between the chairs, tables, and 
cabinets. A crowded room involves discomforts with¬ 
out end. A room, presumably, is intended to be used by 
human beings, and not as a place for the storage of 
furniture. The more furniture there is, the less space 
is left for humanity. Moreover, crowded rooms entail a 
great deal of labor in their care. Everyone likes to 
have plenty of room, and that can not be had where 
the furniture fills the most space. It is often more 
difficult to furnish a room simply than to crowd it 
with articles of use and ornament* In a simply fur¬ 
nished room every object counts in the result. So it 
follows that simplicity in furnishings is an incentive 
to good furniture. One can hardly help noticing every 
point of, let us say, three chairs in a room, whereas 
if there were six or seven it would be possible to carry 
away only a general idea of a confused mass. Ugly 
chairs and all sorts of abominations can slip Into a 
crowded room, while they would be the first things to 
be banished if they could be seen in their entirety. 

A grease can is an indispensable adjunct to the 
well ordered kitchen. Every particle of grease should 
be thrown into it, including the scrapings from the 
dishes and plates. The drain pipe of the kitchen sink 
is one of the most difficult things to keep clean, and 
nothing Is so apt to clog it as grease and the refuse 
that even careful servants throw into it. The grease 
can, a recognized receptacle for greasy fragments, is 
an important aid in keeping the sink clean. 
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New 

Building 

patents 


Tiie following: list of New Patents relating to Build¬ 
ing and Sanitary Science is prepared expressly for the 
Scientific American Butedin© Monthly, by Mu^K & 
Co.. Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 

A PRINTED COPY of the specification and drawing 
of any patent in this list, or any patent in print issued 
since 1S63, will be furnished from tliis office for 10 
cents, if exact date or number is furnished. Remit to 
Mijnn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


BRICK, STONES, AND TILE. 

PsoDDcnoN os' Artificial Sto^f from Limestone. 

g «■ Wood Green. <387,OSo 

COMBINED Brick and Tile Furring oh Facino. D, w. 

Anderson, Richmond, Va* ^sovemberl9* ....... 657,104 

Rjuck ok Combined Erick and Tide. D. W. Anderson, 

Richmond, Ya. November 10.* * *■ ■- ■ - 

Brick for Making Structures * ireiu^qf, D. 

Anderson, Richmond, Ya. November 10.,.. CBj.IUo 

CARPENTRY, 

Weathur Strip, G, W. Golden, Detroit, Mich, No- 

rember 5 .* + ,.*. + .■ ■ 006.051 

Cow hiked Boon Closure and Screen. Lizzie C, Herd- 

rich. Indiana polls, Ind, November 12 ,, ■ ■ * v * ■ 680,297 

Self-Cu>king Window. Van Noorden & Smith, Boston, 

Mass November 19 . i'v' 68o,8bJ 

Window Corner Post. J; W. Coulson, Columbus, 

Ohio. November 19 ... w ■ V fiS7 ' 003 

Corner Post and Joint, .1, E, and C. B. Brown, Brad- 

ford. Fa. November 19.......... ,, ■ ■ ■ 007,114 

Louver Window. J, W. Walker, Malden, Mass. No- 

vember 26 . . ........- - 6»i f T0& 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Ladder Bracket for Scaffolding. M, C. A. He idea, 

Mulheim-onthe-linlir, Germany. November 5..,, 6So,084 
Covekjng for Roofs. W. H. Bache, Bonudbrook, K J- 

November 5..* -.. 686,1 Ji 

Sanitart Closet or Safe. E, E. Ashley, New York, 

N, Y, November 19 .. 986,697 

Lintel. W. F. Felton, New York, N. i. November 

19 ... 681,059 

Shingling Bracket. F, L. Spring, Townsend, Mass. 

November 2G «*#*.*..**■.**.* ******* ■ 68 c ,666 

FIREPROOFING, FIRE-EXTINQTJISHMENT. 

Automatic Fire Alarm. B, A. Crlsman, St. Elmo, 

Tenn. November 5 .,..... ■, * *. - - ■ -. 685, i4o 

Fireproof Blind or Door. W, R. and R. H. Kinnear, 

Columbus, Ohio. November 19 68 1 ,085 

Fire Escape. Hattie L. Wright, Pittsburg, Fa. No- 

vember 5 ..*. 686,182 

Fire Extinoutkher. A. C. Badger, Boston, Mass. No- 

vember 19 .........G8G,931 

ELEVATORS. 

Automatic Catch for Elevator Hatches, F. F, 

Martin, Cleveland, Ohio. November 12 686,316 

ELEVAToa-DooR-LocKiNoMEcnANiSM. J, S. Muckle, 

Philadelphia, Fa. November 19 .. 687,049 

Safety Dkviou for Elevators. U. S. Alz, Garden- 

vllle. Md, November 26 ...............687,186, 687,187 

Locking Device for Elevators, 11. W- Hare, Pitts- _ 

burg. Pa. November 26 ..687,306 

HARDWARE, 

Window Strip Fastener, Mary H. Bead, Clearfield, 

Pa. November 6 , *.......68o, 1 94 

Outside Window Fastener. A, M. Taylor and F. F, 

Fogg, Hampden, Me, November 5 .. 685,801 

Door Check. Yoight & Hurd, New Britain, Conn. No- 

vember 5 ... ..685,801 

Sash Holder and Fastener, O, Williams, St. Johns- 

vi lie, N, Y, November 5 ...68o,S09 

Door Lock: and Alarm. A., L. Shore, Minneapolis, 

Mmn. November 5 ... 685,877 

Door Hinge. J. M, Cannon, Bowen. ILL November 5.. 686,02;* 
Door Check and Closer. W. K. Henry, New Britain, 

Conn. November 5 .... 686,665 

Door-Closing Device. M, II. Hines, Brooklyn, N, X. _ 

November D 686,669 

Combined Door Check and Closer. W. H. Taylor, 

Stamford, Conn. November 5 686,167 

Sash Fastener. E, Schindler, Easton, Pa. November 

12 .......... 686,345 

Sash Cord Guide, R, M. Elliott, Homestead, Pa. No¬ 
vember 12 ..... 686,513 

Alarm Door Knur. F. J. Gusitne, New Orleans, La. 

November 12 ................................ 686,G52 

Sash Fastener. W. S. James, Ft. Worth, Tex. No¬ 
vember 12 ....- - 686,673 

Sash Lock. W, IC Fister, Hamburg, Fa. November 

19 ...... ... 687,006 

Flush Bolt. IT. G. Karrenberg, New York, N. Y. 

November 3 9 . . 687,032 

Window Fastener. .1. J, MeCoriuld;, San Francisco,_ 

Cal. November 19 ..... **... 687,052 

Lock. Henry Barry. San Francisco, Cal. November 

39 ,.......... 687,175 

SASII Lock, E. Miller, Chicago, IIL November 20.. .. 687,327 
Hinge, B. B. Trundy, Dedham, Mass. November 26. . 687,349 
Protective Device for Windows. W. H. C. Mat- 

Uiles, New York. N. Y. November 26 .... 6S7,4S4 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

Heater J Kasmeley, Florence, Ala. November 5 ., .. 685,848 
Ventilator Car. J. Keane, San Francisco, Cal. No-. 

vember 5 ..... 685,849 

Radiator. G. M. Aylsworth, Colling wood, Canada 

November 5 ........ .. 686,190 

FIREPLACE Damper, IP Jakn, Scotchplalns, N. J. No¬ 
vember 12 . ..... . ..GSO'Ulp 

Steam Heating System. J. A. Trane, La Crosse, WIs. „ 

November 12 .-■ ■ .»S6,606 

Window Sash Vektilatob. S. W. Sherman. Toledo, 

Ohio, November 12. Design. .............• 3»,286 

Heating PtniNACE. 1>. S. Hlehardson, New AorK, N. It. 

November 19 ■ ■ ■ ■ > boo ,jut 

Heating Apparatus. D. L. Dwlnnell, Montreal, Can- 

ada, November 26 , # *.. • *. 687,366 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

xr,*.C onducting Covebing. B. H. Martin, Kcw York. 

IIUBGLAB Alarm. K. Lehman. Sew York, X. Y. ^gg^ 003 

Piatw»BM%ob' rAisViiV.' C e and F. '6.' Spragne, Q ’ 
N^rtbstar, Midi. November 5 - - - ....... 686,1*69 
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PLUMBING. 

Flushing Valve. Meyer & Horst. Louisville, Ky. 

FAUCBTl e j b A. Wight," Chicago' ml .N’ovemberi2.... 6S0.5SB 
Water-Closet Tank. J. J. G- Crosby, Northvfile, 

Mich. November 12 .-*-?** v 

Flushing Mechanism foe Closets, Ltc. J. Dou ft ias, 
Norwood, Ohio, November 19.. 

TOOLS. 

Screw Driver. G. T. Bailey, Pleasanthm, Mo. No- eg( . 

‘ D.* bV W’hitehai 1, North (jiaren^ " 

SCKEW >I 'f)MVEK. r ' °c eI ai. e Morae", Portland, Me. Novem- fiS _ ^ 
ber 26 ..*. . .* --- 1 


Publishers’ 
Department 


DEC0EA.T0ES , SUPPLIES, 

The absence of ornament has been in the past 
a striking feature of nearly all inexpensive buildings. 
This is being rapidly changed by the introduction of 
new designs and details of ornamentation, so that 
cheap structures now present an improved and artistic 
appearance. The art of imitating the old materials in 
forms ancl colors has produced this result. The method 
of making more imposing and beautiful the exteriors 
and interiors of the lowest priced buildings may now 



A CHEAP IONIC CAPITAL. 

be used by all architects who have to keep within 
economic prices. Ornaments most in use are capitals 
and brackets. An idea of the growth of this business 
is sliQwm in the output of the Decorators* Supply Com¬ 
pany, of 209-219 South Clinton Street, Chicago, which 
has increased fivefold in two years. Their catalogue 
for 1901, on caps and brackets, will fairly illustrate 
w r hy the sale of these products develops so fast. 

INTEKNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

The Franklin Institute* the oldest and most con¬ 
servative and influential scientific body in this coun¬ 
try, on behalf of the Philadelphia Export Exposition, 
recently bestowed the highest award, a diploma and 
silver medal* to the International Correspondence 
Schools, of Scranton, Pa., for a uniflue* tliorough, and 
comprehensive system of technical education by cor¬ 
respondence, Notice substantial as this from a great 
society is a decided recognition of the fact that in¬ 
dustrial science can be successfully taught by mail. 
The Scranton Institute, started October 16, 1891, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on that date. One 
of the greatest educational triumphs of the century 
began its career wdth eight or nine performers of a 
■work that now requires a corps of twenty-five hundred, 
and at the present time nearly three hundred and fifty 
thousand students are enrolled in the schools. The 
first student at the time of his enrolment was an or¬ 
dinary coal miner. He was soon enabled by his course 
of study to secure the position of mine superintendent. 
Thousands of students are now filling important places 
in every line of industry in all quarters of the world. 
This result was reached by perseverance in studies 
bringing improvement and advancement in technical 
knowledge. Others not so far advanced were placed 
in lucrative callings through the ageucy of the schools. 

At the start the magnitude of the present success 
was not even guessed. If was recognized that there 
was a good field for an enterprise on the lines adopted 
by President Foster, but it was such an entirely new r 
plan that, like many great innovations or inventions, 
it w r as at first coldly entertained, and even resisted by 
men of high educational and practical experience. 
Then very rapidly the ■work of the schools was brought 
clearly into prominence, as shewn by the advancement 
of the students. All doubt as to the ability to develop 
practical results by this system has now disappeared, 
and many strenuous opposers have become either stu¬ 
dents or zealous defenders of the schools. Soon after 
the organization of the School of Mines, there was a 
demand for technical education in other directions, 
notably in mechanics, and courses were arranged by 
skilled engineers and placed before the public, and 
from these the curriculum has now reached nearly a 
hundred, with others in preparation. In this advance 
of the schools able business management has been the 
leading force. It has persisted in instruction that 
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makes architects of carpenters, mechanical engineers 
of machinists, civil engineers of surveyors, electrical 
engineers of electrical workers, steam engineers of 
firemen and laborers, and prospects for thousands 
through their studies. This instruction comes from 
specially prepared text-books; those of schools and 
colleges being inadequate in education by mail, Many 
years and several hundred thousand dollars have been 
given to the labor of making these text-hooks thor¬ 
oughly comprehensive and practical. In no institution 
can more care be taken with a pupil or more rigid ex¬ 
amination be given each lesson. Besides this educa¬ 
tional growth of ten years, the schools have been a 
boon to the city in the employment of quite an army 
of her people on their well-paid lists. In ten years 
there has been an increase from the original two rooms 
to twenty-four in the Exchange building. Additional 
rooms from time to time were taken in other buildings 
until a home of their own was erected in the beautiful 
structures on Wyoming Avenue. Even these were not 
sufficient and offices were rented. At present the 
schools wholly or in part occupy eighteen separate 
buildings, and a mammoth one is now in course of 
construction. There are sixteen different offices in 
as many of the largest cities of the United States and 
Canada. The printing and binding plant now being 
erected on Ash Street will be the largest private plant 
in the world. The schools have now six instruction 
cars for the purpose of soliciting enrolments among 
railroad men. They traverse nearly all the leading 
railroads and assist in instructing over 15,000 railroad 


RUBEROID ROOTING. 

Ruueboid has the advantage of never rusting or cor¬ 
roding. It will last indefinitely if properly cared for. 
As a roofing, for all kinds of buildings, from the light, 
temporary, frame structure to the big brick, stone, or 
iron building, this material has proved perfectly satis* 
factory to all constructors. Being light in weight, 
heavy roof beams are not required. Always pliable! 
it is easily laid, oven by inexperienced hands. Al¬ 
though ruberoid contains no tar or paper, the com¬ 
position remains air-tight and waterproof throughout 
Unimpaired by the greatest sun heat or the most sud¬ 
den changes of temperature, it will not melt, run, or 
' track, so there is no chance for clogged gutters or 
tar-stained buildings, Tbe best and the strongest wool 
felt, of which this substance is made, when thoroughly 
saturated with the well-known P. & B. water and acid- 
proof compound, is bound to develop an article that 
will not rot, tear, or dry out; consequently, It is proof 
against water, steam, fumes, acids, alkalies, gases, 
vermin, etc. It is also fire-resisting, and has success* 
fully stood the severe test of long use on foundries, 
factories, chemical and glass works. The elasticity of 
ruberoid permits of expansion and contraction without 
opening the seams, so there is no danger of leaks except 
through accident; in case of these, repairs can be easily 
and cheaply made by unprofessional aid. 

Ruberoid is an excellent air-tight and vermin-proof 
covering for barns, stables, poultry-houses, and all out* 
buildings where live stock and poultry are boused. It 
keeps them warm and dry, and protects from drafts. 
The color is slate, and the material can be ornamented, 
"where used on dwellings, etc., by the use of battens or 
moldings. When laid, no painting is needed, but when 
a roof is exposed to exceptional conditions, the Stand¬ 
ard Paint Company, manufacturers of the ruberoid, 
at SI John Street, New York City, recommend a coat 
of ruberine paint at the end of eighteen months. 


SLATE LAUNDRY TUBS, ETC, 

Slate is a non-absorber of grease and other sub¬ 
stances, and being easily cleaned and practically in¬ 
destructible, it ranks as a superior material for use 
in constructing laundry tubs, sinks, hearths, and 
blackboards. Any one intending to install a laundry 
tub, or to deal in other slate goods, will find the house 
of William G. Ostendorf, of Philadelphia, Pa., prepared 
to quote reasonable prices. Shipments are made di¬ 
rectly from the quarry. Upon request, a catalogue will 
be sent containing information on his well-know line 
of products, such as mantels, fireplaces, coal-grates, 
gas-grates, gas-logs, tiles for floors and walls of bath¬ 
rooms, vestibules, kitchens, banks, etc. 

The supply of pure water for cities in ample quantity 
is one of the most serious of municipal problems and 
one of tbe very greatest importance. And yet, perhaps, 
nothing is more seriously needed than an intelligent 
appreciation of the value of water and its proper nae. 
Every great city spends enormous sums in bringing ft 
water supply to Its inhabitants, and then expends al¬ 
most nothing at all in checking waste. The waste of 
water is almost as serious a question as its supplyj 
and very much more needs to be done in arousing 
public, opinion on this point than has yet been under- 
taken. 
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A5o v ™VLY LE Lock the Window, 

Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere 

catalogue and trial sample free. 

The W.&E.T.Fitch 00.“”“™ 




5KY|i r ,HAYES | .(j& 


n 8™ 

FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS • 


1834 : QUALITY ; 1902 


SAMPLE ::: 

IVES PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 

and 30 page 
Catalogue of 

Window Hardware 
Specialties 

free, 

H. B. IVES & CO. 

ITaw Haven, Ceas 


CHARTER ENGINE 

Amy Place 
by Any One 
for Any Purpose 

Fej(CL—^J asotitie, Oas, Distillate 

Stationaries. Portables. Engines and 
Pumps* Holsters 

Semi CatauXjur and Twitifl onwttl* 
grate Your Power Needs 

CHARTER GAS ENGINE C0„ Box $6, STEALING* ILL 


Gw 


KENTON, OHIO. 

STRUCTURAL iron. 

ornamental 

cast AXD WROUGHT IRON- 
MIL CELL WORN 
FENCES AA'p RAILINGS. 

® • ® 

Catalogue of above furnished, and Prices 
^ quoted on application. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success.” 

Twelve Years' Sales have 
Demonstrated Architects 
can Specify the f ^ 

AKron 
Air Blast 
Furnace 

With Absolute Safety* 
Tens of Thousands in Use* 

Over ttOQ in Use in J&kron , O, 

WE CAN DO YOU GOOD 
AND SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Send as your address on n postal card and vuc •will 
scud yet: a full description. Send for Catalogue. 

MAY <SL FIEBEGER, Mfrs., AHron, Ohio. 




Attention t. Detail, Comfort 111 YOUT 
insures you , . * , . v 

^ New Horned' 

For a. small additional expense to the cost of ordinary 
hi ages you can have your doors hung with 

STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak i never require oiling * never wear down. 
Send for artistic monograph on the subject. 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEP T K, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

79 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


“burnham" sectional hot water boiler 


Horticultural Architects 
and Builders 

unci wumnCniut'artfttf of 

H eatir g andVentllating 
Apparatus 

fyg 

mol!’uftNSTltrCTKI S* 

lliehesi Award Buffalo Con 

vcnlion S. A. F. 0 , H.. 1901 

NEW SECTIONAL 
HOT WATER BOILER 

f*r Lurch and Small Work. 
Eight st Ecracoy* Moderate C tat 
(! Const r net loti 

Catalogue; a 3 bo Greenhouse 
1 fetiling nitrj Vi-iuUating Cata- 
jf.pnite mailed ftdm our N^w 
York Offli o on rncWpL of live 
cguts postage for each. 

Lord & Burnham Co. 

asw toss orncE: 

St. Jamea Bldg - ., B't&j & 2GSn St 
GEirL OmCE * WOIES 


ANE’S STANDARD” 


m 


Parlor Door Hanger. 

IT GIVES SATISFACTION. 

LANE BROTHERS CO,, 434=466 Prospect St., Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


tSHELDON AXLE CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

Heavy and Fine Axles, 

INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 

"ANCHOR,” “DRAGON”and “RICHARD’S LONG DISTANCE” BRANDS. 

Catalogues and Export Prices on application. IVilkesbarre, Penna., U. S. A- 


City Air 

Quickly ruins, in color and substance, painting 
based on white lead. 

Zinc White 

Is the obvious alternative. Unaffected by any 
atmospheric influences, it retains its beauty and 
protective value longer than any other white 
pigment. 

FREE-- 0 tir Practical Pampli ItiU : T Up N 0 W Jersev Zinc Co. 

"The Paint Question. 

" Paints in Architecture/' 11 Broadway, 

« House Paints i A Common Sense vwl 

Talk About Them/' YOrK 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 

Awarded by the PAN * AMERICAN : 
One for* Another for 


P&B 

Insulating 
Papers 

The P & B Papers arc the best 
know'll for building, Aheathiiig* And 
insulating Standard for seven¬ 

teen years. 

236e Standard Paint Company, 


Duberoid 

■L (Trade Mark Registered) 

Roofing and 
Floor-Cloth 


Rtibcrofd fa the strongest roofing 
material in the world. Proof against 
cold, heat, water, acids, alkalies, gases, 
etc. Standard for ten years. 


IDO William St.* 
NEW YORK* 


188-100 Madison St., 
CHICAGO* 


ESTABLISHED \m2, 

B* DORENDORF, l'jl ullv’ 

MANUFACTURER of 

Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 

AND SPECIAL COFFER CABLE 

Lightning Conductors, 

44 CENTRE ST.* NEW YORK. 


Powerful, Responsive, Durable and Efficient. ! 

“REEVES" . 

VerlaiiB SDeed Gointer S^aft 

for securing any speed without change of belt or 
loss of tune. Specially adapted for u\\ kinds of 
Experimental Machinery. Printing - Presses, Motor 
Carriages, I rot* working Tools, Woodworking Ma¬ 
chinery* or any and ail machines requiring a 
change of speed or feed. 

Z ?rSrndfor tipnd*omety illustrated Catalogue “8. A." free- 

REEVES PULLEY GO., Columbus, Ind., U. S. A. 


Our new booklet is read} 
You should have a cop) 
Address the Advertising 
Department 

American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 
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A HOUSE WITH TREES: 


A RESIDENCE AT WYOMING, N. 1.—See page 77. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

Country life should not be confounded with agricul¬ 
ture and horticulture. These are the material side of 
country existence of interest to the farmers and mar* 
ketgardeners* but by no means the aspect of suburban 
existence that is taking the city people out into the 
country. The resident of a city does not feel called 
upon to engage in manual labor in a factory or a 
manufacturing establishment simply because he lives 
in a town; why, then, should one immediately plunge 
into the industries of the country because one pur¬ 
chases a suburban house and sets about enjoying the 
pure air and open fields of the country? Yet to many 
persons suburban life is identical with farm gardens 
and vegetable raising, and, the labor involved in such 
pursuits being somewhat considerable, a reaction fol¬ 
lows, and the country life ceases to be the joy it was 
hoped it would become, A singular instance of the 
extent to which this strange notion prevails is sup¬ 
plied by a new periodical confessedly established to 
further country life, which has developed into an 
agricultural paper, singing the praises of new apples, 
the latest turnip, or the uttermost development of the 
onion. These are noble products it must be admitted, 
but the city man is not always fitted to understand the 
delight of their cultivation. As a matter of fact no 
farmer raises vegetables, tends cows, and conducts the 
laborious operations of a farm for the pleasure it 
gives. With him it is a business quite as much as 
the hours spent in an office or over a counter. There 
is no reason at all why a city man, moving out to the 
country, should immediately plunge into the business 
of the country, when, it is to be hoped, he already has 
a city business he thoroughly understands. 

An important drawback to the permanency of coun¬ 
try life is the lack of permanency in suburban devel¬ 
opments. A new settlement is started. Its advan¬ 
tages are set forth in glowing terms. Its convenience 


of access, the trolley lines in existence or about to be 
set running, its city delivery service, its pure water,— 
the many things the successful advertising man knows 
how to combine in an alluring fashion, are presented 
in the most attractive manner posible. Sample houses 
are built, others are added, and the new settlement 
seems on the high road to prosperity. And then comes 
a lull. Not so many circulars are issued. Not so 
many men are employed to ke up the common 
grounds. Roads fall into disrep remain 

empty. Presently there is nothin^, 

The fact is, suburban real estate is not always a 
paying investment. Often marketed in good faith, 
the promoters frequently find the returns less than 
they expected, or perhaps they realized all they 

expected to, and lesser care if The original 

settlers are chained to the soil, ^„eral dissatisfac¬ 

tion ensues. These conditions suould not exist, but 
they do, and they exist w T ithin city suburban limits 
quite as much as in country districts farther removed 
from the great centers of population. Then come the 
tax assessors, with their strange notions of values and 
their constantly increasing ratios. This is perhaps 
the most distressful aspect of suburban life, and yet 
the possible effect of the tax gatherers is often ignored 
by eager purchasers. It is one of the aspects of coun¬ 
try living that should be carefully oked into before 
one establishes oneself. 

Taxation is likely to become, in the near future, a 
much more serious part of the problem of living, both 
in the city and the country, than may now be realized. 
Year after year our great cities pile up mountains of 
indebtedness, which represent not only increased cost 
to the citizens but increased values: The latter aspect 
of real estate ownership is very gratifying to the prop¬ 
erty-holder, but the former must, sooner or later, have 
its effect on the trend of population to the cities. Six 
years ago the debt of Chicago was $17,700,000; it has 
now grown $9,000,000 more, to $26,700,000. Boston's 
debt six years ago was $35,000,000, now it is $56,000,000. 
In 1896 the debt of Cleveland w T as $6,400,000; now it is 
$9,300,000. Kansas City owed then $900,000, and now 
$4,500,000—an increase of 50 per ce. t. Detroit then 
owed $2,100,000, and now $4,700,000. Louisville then 
had a debt of $3,800,000, while now it is $8,300,000. 
Hartford, in the same period, jumped from $930,000 to 
$3,000,000, and Jersey City from $4,600,000 to $16,300,000. 
The interest on these huge sums must be met by 
taxation. The money must be ob somehow. 

Perhaps, in time, living in the city ? too costly 

for every one except the very rich ana_very poor. 

The latter may be so wretched that they may escape 
taxation, and the former may be so ^eabhy that they 
can afford to live wherever taxes aity 1 west. How, 
then, are these great debts to be paid off? 

Another great fire calamity has visited New York in 
the destruction of the Park Avenue Hotel. This catas¬ 
trophe was particularly painful and atrocious because 
it was quite unnecessary, and no lives would have been 
lost had proper warning been given the inmates and 
proper apparatus and means of escape been supplied. 
Perfect safety seems to have been felt for the building 
until it w T as too late, and then many people were un¬ 
necessarily roasted alive and many others injured. 
The fact is, the safety of human life is now the most 
important problem before the American people. Pro¬ 
tection from injury by fire, from death by dynamite ex¬ 
plosion, and from railway accidents has become so 
pressingly urgent that it would seem no other prob¬ 
lem could be discussed in the metropolis, or, indeed, 
in any community in which many people are gathered 
together. Like the other disasters to which reference 
has been made in these pages, the Park Avenue fire 
entailed Injuries and losses that should not have hap¬ 
pened. These problems call not only for discussion, 
but for immediate action by the civic authorities. 

Is the parlor to go? Why not? Of all rooms in the 
house it is used the least, it contains more unnecessary 
articles, and has cost the most in its furnishings. 
Economy in construction is a prime essential in all 
house building; why, then, give up the best part of 
the house to a room that is seldom used and which 
has little value to the family? A house is intended 
for the persons living in it. It should be planned and 
built for that purpose and for no other. Every room 
should have a definite use and a definite value, and all 
unnecessary features should he omitted. Persons of 
wealth and those who entertain largely have proper 
use for parlors and drawing-rooms. Those less amply 
endowed -with means do not require them save on at 
occasional times. Every parlor represents a consid¬ 
erable cost both of capital and interest, and unless that 
can be well afforded the room should be stricken from 
the house plan. In most houses a well planned, ample 
kitchen is of infinite more value than the most luxuri¬ 
ous parlor. 

Women have long been knocking at the door of ar¬ 
chitecture and urging their claims, and their superior 
claims, if you please, for consideration as architects. 


The object of all work and of all art is to do some¬ 
thing well. Goodness and excellence are the test 
of effort, not the sex of the person making it Archi¬ 
tecture has, until the last few years, been wholly prac¬ 
tised by men. It may not be a manly art but if the 
question of sex is to be considered it may be well to 
note that every step of progress made to date has been 
made by men. It is, therefore, perhaps not unnatural 
that men should be disposed to regard the claims of 
lady architects as having little rational foundation. 
On the other hand, if men can not maintain their posi¬ 
tion as leaders in architecture against the competition 
of women they must expect to retire and be retired. 
But let no woman enter the field of architecture be¬ 
cause she deems it ** easy tJ or a light, graceful occupa¬ 
tion that she can follow without soiling her hands 
Few professions offer greater difficulties to its practi¬ 
tioners, and in few are the rewards so small in pro¬ 
portion to the effort put forth. 

The fine decorative panel from the exhibition of the 
Architectural League, reproduced on page 43 of the 
March number, was designed and painted by Mr. 
Charles M. Shean. It is similar in style and treatment 
to the series of panels the same artist executed for 
the new dining-room of the Hotel Manhattan, New 
York. 

THR HOUSE AND THE TERRACE. 

That a house is built on a foundation is a fact per¬ 
fectly well known. The adjustment of the superstruc¬ 
ture to the foundation is, however, a matter calling 
for various treatment which is more or less of value 
in the effect of the building. A base is often quite as 
necessary to a house as a pedestal to a statue; and it 
has this advantage, that when it is employed the su¬ 
perstructure is erected on an apparent foundation. 
There may be a certain satisfaction in thus giving 
visible evidence of the structure of the house; and yet 
the portion of the foundation that appears above the 
ground is, strictly speaking, a part of the superstruc¬ 
ture from a constructional standpoint. 

But It is frequently necessary to elevate a house 
some little distance above the ground, and an artistic 
device is then necessary not only to conceal this upper 
foundation as it may be called, but also to adjust the 
relationship of the design to the surface of the ground. 
A terrace treatment is a natural and delightful form 
when it can be introduced. A terrace is more than a 
mere platform, but is a part of the house or a part 
of tbe grounds adjusted to the structure and design 
of tbe house, helping it with the beauty, concealing 
and enveloping the rude juncture with the ground, 
setting the building on a base from which it grows, 
and which both sets it off and adorns it. 

The terrace immediately associated with the house, a 
part of its design, built* as likely as not, of the same 
material, has* therefore a function in design that is 
quite distinct and eminently helpful. It is because of 
this that it has artistic usefulness and artistic sig¬ 
nificance, But a terrace, to be a success, must be more 
than a base to a building. It must have reason and 
utility in its construction. It must be necessary as 
well as beautiful. 

A terrace is only properly an adjunct of the small 
houses generally built in America when the house is 
built on falling ground, A house must not seem to 
be planted on its base, but the base must be the nat¬ 
ural result of the structure and the land on which the 
house is built. A building so vast that it is difficult 
to take in the w r hole front with a single glance of the 
eye may, perhaps, be raised on a base with excellent 
artistic effect; but in a small house the result is un¬ 
pleasant and, if unnecessary, likely to be unsightly. 

A small house built on falling ground, however, 
needs a support. A blank wall is unsightly; a terrace 
at once becomes the natural and proper form of treat¬ 
ment. And the terrace is quite as much a part of the 
house whether it immediately adjoins it or whether it 
precedes the porch that may be built above it. it 
is a part of the house so long as it is designed in con¬ 
junction with it and helps any part of it; it does not 
matter whether it be close to it or fifty or more feet 
away from it. And while a structural terrace is most 
often built of stone or brick, an earth terrace, cov¬ 
ered with grass, has often a structural relationship to 
the dwelling as close and as intimate as one con¬ 
structed of building materials. 

Some interesting terraces are reproduced on page 
67, They include one at Eastover, the residence of 
John Goodchild, Esq., Wyoming, N. .L* designed by 
Mr. J. W* Dow, architect, Wyoming, N, J.; terrace at 
the rear of the residence of John G. Wright, Esq., 
Brookline, Mass., designed by Mr. H. S. Fraser* archi¬ 
tect, Boston, Mass.; and the terrace in front of the 
residence of Thomas G. Wales, Esq., Hammond Street* 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., designed by Winslow & Bige¬ 
low, architects, Boston. They illustrate three types 
of terraces, very good in themselves, and charming 
parts of three excellent houses. 

The illustrations are reproduced from photographs 
made especially for the Butldiixg Monthly. 
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talks with architects, 

Ko. 15. ME. JOHN GALEN HOWARD ON THE BEAirx- 
ARTs ARCHITECTS, 

* ^ P eai ' x "Arts architect is one who has had some 
^ am mg i a the celebrated Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 

ris, who accepts the doctrines there taught as fun- 
t a mental and essential, and who follows out those 
i me pies in his practise, be his work large or small, 
monumental or domestic* The extraordinary vogue of 

e French School has produced a number of results, in 
this country, not a few of which are popularly re¬ 
garded as direct results of Parisian training, yet which 
are actually due to the personality of the architect. 
Eccentricity of design, the deliberate transplanting of 
Freneh models to American soil, the effort to be “fash¬ 
ionable ” and up-to-date;—these and other Idiosyncra¬ 
sies are individual traits, are the result of the foreign 
training upon the individual, and should not he con¬ 
founded with the more serious work of the more seri¬ 
ous-minded architects, whose 

knowledge, ability and faith --- ■ — 

have been broadened by 
their studies under the care¬ 
fully developed French sys¬ 
tem* 

it is these men who re¬ 
gard the Paris training as 
the salvation of American 
architecture. To them the 
supreme advantage of that 
training is not the facility 
it gives in the use of orders, 
column entablatures, clas¬ 
sical motifs and the like, but 
the breadth of view it gives, 
the power of sound plan¬ 
ning, the ability to express 
the plan in design, the Inti¬ 
mate union of the artistic 
and the practical that it de¬ 
velops* These are the fun¬ 
damentals behind this great 
movement, it is on these it 
rests, and it is because of 
this that its influence has 
broadened throughout this 
vast country, and its fruits 
have multiplied in almost 
countless structures* 

Superficially, that is, to 
the popular eye, the direct 
result of this movement has 
been the erection of a pro¬ 
digious number of struc¬ 
tures in the classic style 
adapted to all sorts of pur¬ 
poses* Business buildings 
and banks, city halls and 
country houses, private 
dwellings and stables, libra¬ 
ries, schools and work 
houses, everything the mod¬ 
ern architect finds to do is 
treated in a classic way or 
with a semblance of classic 
motifs* No thoughtful stu¬ 
dent of our American archi¬ 
tecture can fail to be im¬ 
pressed with the earnestness 
of much of this work, with 
its sometimes quiet beauty, 
its frequent stateliness, its 
clever adaptation of old 
artistic materials to new 
uses* 

Mr. John Galen Howard iu 
an architect who has been 
identified with Beaux-Arts work from the beginning of 
his architectural career. A man of fine training, of 
scholarly endowments, a master in design and a thor¬ 
ough artist—-that much desired qualification of every 
architect—he Is one of the most conspicuous Beaux- 
Arts architects in New York* His beautiful electric 
tower was one of the chief features of the Buffalo Ex¬ 
position, and liis work for the University of California 
and many important buildings in New York and othe/ 
cities has brought him well merited fame. 


prevalence of young men as instructors. Young fel¬ 
low's who one day are students become full-blown in¬ 
structors the next, I have always felt that here was an 
essential cause of w eakness* 1 " 

if True,” replied Mr. Howard hopefully, “ but per¬ 
haps, In time, w r e may have the French system here. 
We can never supplnt the advantages of foreign 
travel, nor substitute anything to take the place of 
actual contact with the great monuments; hut we may 
be able to bring our indents at home in closer touch 
with the problem architecture as they actually 
exist* 

” Th * ,n Paris Is called academic, and it is 

so truly in one sense, since it is based on tradition, but 
it is not academic in the sense of being out of touch 
with actual life. If to say a work is academic is to say 
that it is separa f ' *”om everyday life; formulated 
formal, cut and Hen the Paris training is not 

academic* On the Cl :y t it is eager and full of life; 
it is opposed to copying and to formalism, but seeks to 
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tt Architectural instruction In Paris,” said Mr. How- 
jird in response to my question, has the great advan¬ 
tage of being conducted hy practising architects. The 
intimate relation between the artistic and the con¬ 
structional side is thus impressed upon the student in 
a more direct and forceful way than is possible under 
the American system, in which our young college men 
are generally trained by professors whose time is 
wholly consumed with instruction.^ With us instruc¬ 
tion tends to grow apart from life.” 

„ yes .. j rejoined, “ and one of the strangest things 
our American schools of architecture has been the 


VIEW OF ENTRANCE PORCH, M I LEA WK LIBRARY, GREENWICH, CONN.-See page 76* 
draw out the best there is in every man. It aims to 
get the personal element of each problem into his work* 

“It is most essential that pupils he brought in con¬ 
tact with real work from the beginning. This is the 
only way in which they can be brought to see 
and to understand the real relationship between 
the artistic and structural aspects of any building 
problem* We teach science and art separately in 
this country, ind their inter-relationship is hardly 
touched on. 

“ The Paris training is frankly based on the classic; 
the column, the entablature and other elements of 
classic art form the keynote of design and of instruc¬ 
tion. The column is in a way the basis in construc¬ 
tion, It takes the part, in architecture, of a human 
being in civilization. It is full of individuality and 
distinctiveness, it has charm and fitness. It may 
fairly he said that two columns are as much alike—and 
as different—as two human beings/ 1 
" But may we not have too many columns? ” I asked* 

“ One immediate result of the Chicago Fair,” was the 
reply, “ has been a vast popularity of the column, both 
with the designer and the people* The classic column 


in its multitudinous variations is doubtless having an 
extravagant vogue at the present time; but since it is 
after all the most beautiful of architectural creations, 
why not give the place of honor to so valuable a motif 
In a system of construction that aims at securing per¬ 
fection in proportion? It is true enough the column is 
often used where it need not be, and perhaps we are 
suffering from a surfeit of this most valuable archi¬ 
tectural element; but the use of the column is not a 
certificate of Beaux-Arts study nor of Beaux-Arts pro¬ 
ficiency* Much distinctive Beaux-Arts work is being 
now done and has been done without it* In time it 
may quite cease to he regarded as a necessary feature 
of Beaux-Arts work.” 

And then the talk veered toward more general topics, 
and I asked Mr. Howard what the Beaux-Arts archi¬ 
tects were doing for this country* His response was 
prompt and to the point, 

"Working out its architectural salvation,” he re¬ 
plied with a smile. “ If I may make a comparison, 

they have found an articu¬ 
late word instead >f unat- 
t a c h e d and meaningless 
sounds* The effort and the 
tendency of the Beaux-Arts 
School are to enable a man 
to express himself in archi¬ 
tecture sanely and beauti¬ 
fully. One important advan¬ 
tage w T hich our American 
students have undoubtedly 
lies in the fact that the ma¬ 
jority of them go abroad 
after having had good pre¬ 
vious training and having 
reached a certain maturity, 
Weak men are unquestiona¬ 
bly helped by the School and 
enabled to do acceptable 
work, even ir it is not orig¬ 
inal. And the man of great 
native talent is also helped, 
and to an even greater de¬ 
gree, for the end and aim of 
the Instruction there is to 
bring out each man's per¬ 
sonal power and put it to 
the best use. 

“ The School in Paris is a 
great organism, progressing 
from year to year; it 
changes its superficial as¬ 
pects, changes its accents, 
changes even it may be its 
general attitude toward life 
and art; and ye - the funda¬ 
mental principles are per¬ 
manent. It holds to the 
eternal principle which was 
the reason for its founding, 
and is the explanation of its 
continued development Its 
supremely strong point* Is 
that while its w T ork to-day 
may differ from its work of 
twenty-five, fifty, or more 
years ago, it is still search¬ 
ing, ever searching for the 
truth.” 

I referred to the dis¬ 
tinctive quality of modern 
English classic work, which, 
while classic, is iinmistaka* 
bly English and distinctive. 
Mr. Howard agreed that this 
was so, and that much of 
this work was of great inter¬ 
est* But, he pointed out. 


this character of English work was the result of many 
centuries 1 previous effort, interrupted by the Victorian 
Gothic revival, but nevertheless continuous with 
earlier efforts* 

“We in this country” he continued, “may get to 
that. Now we are too near to the beginnings* Men 
want to get rid of the architectural slang of the school, 
and keep to the principles they have learned. Beaux- 
Arts work concentrates interest in one field* It tends 
to develop convictions. The architect with the strong¬ 
est convictions is the one who will accomplish the best 
work* And the man who produces the best work in 
the classic is the one who views it as the one and only 
form of artistic expression. Classic art is common 
property and part of the heritage of the ages. It be¬ 
longs to no time and to no people. It is ours as much 
as it is French or English, German or Italian. 

“ The Beaux-Arts architect is a man of convictions, 
strongly developed and thoroughly grounded. And if 
to his convictions is added a large amount of general 
culture, the better it is for him and for other 
people.” 

Baku Feiuiee* 
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A DWELLING AT PARK HILL, N. Y.—See page 76 
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M1LBANK LIBRARY, GREENWICH, CONN.-See page 76. 
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1. Terrace at the Rear of Eastover,” the Residence of John Goodchlld, Esq., at Wyoming, N. J. Mr. J. W, Dow. Architect, Wyoming N J 

2. Terrace in Front of Residence of Thomas C- Wales, Esq., Chestnut Hill, Mass. Designed by Winslow & Bigelow, Architects Boston Mass 

3. Terrace at the Rear of the Residence of John G. Wright, Esq., at Chestnu t Hill, Mass. Designed by Mr. H. Fraser, Architect, Boston, Mass 
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A RESIDENCE AT ALAMEDA, CAL.—See page 76. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT, 

Is New York becoming a dangerous place to live in? 
The metropolitan community had not had time to re¬ 
cover from the shock of the dreadful accident in the 
New York Central Railroad tunnel than it was visited 
with a fresh calamity, almost as terrible and quite as 
uncalled for, in the dynamite explosion at Forty-second 
street in the Rapid Transit tunnel. As a result of 
these disasters a number of people were killed, very 
many injured, and, by the last, much property dam¬ 
aged. Well may New Yorkers ask themselves if their 
city Is safe, and wonder if they will return alive from 
the most ordinary excursion about the metropolis. A 
good deal of talk has been expended in endeavoring to 
ascertain why these catastrophes occurred. There is 
a certain satisfaction in trying to fix blame or in ad¬ 
ministering censure, but neither of these operations 
will bring the dead to life nor restore the maimed. 
The one fact that stands out clear and distinct in this 
turmoil is that neither accident should have happened. 
Both were absolutely unnecessary and uncalled for; 
both were events that might have been foreseen; and 
both were catastrophes that should have been avoided 
at all costs. Tt does not matter if precautions were 
taken or not. The things happened, and they should 
not. 

tinman life is the most precious thing in the world. 
And it is not the less precious because it is often 
worthless and without seeming point or utility. Civ¬ 
ilization is a movement toward its preservation. 
Human life to-day is safer, more cared for, better pro¬ 
tected, and more worthy than at any previous time in 
the history of mankind. And yet the recent accidents 
in New York have shown that, with all our civilization, 
our resources, our care, our appreciation, some care¬ 
lessness, some neglect, some human imperfection may 
send hundreds of people to kingdom come without a 
word of warning, and irremediably shatter the bodies 
of many others. Even stately bifildings, constructed to 
shelter people and offered as places of refuge to all 
who can meet the price, become houses of death and 
disaster without apparent remedy. It is obvious that, 
with all our culture, we are not yet able to completely 


protect human life as it should be protected in a great 
community. But no cost is too great that may be 
needed to surround it with every protection and safe¬ 
guard. 

Mr. Charles M. Sliean is one of our most competent 
decorative artists. He is one of the few men thor¬ 
oughly trained in the decorator’s craft; that is to say, 
he has made a life work of decoration as it is under¬ 
stood by the mural painter, and thus occupies a 
wholly distinctive place from the picture men or por¬ 
trait painters who, as occasion arises, are pressed into 
service to paint pictures on walls, without, perhaps, a 
full understanding of the meaning of a wall decora¬ 
tion, Mural painting has made many important ad¬ 
vances in the last few years, and Mr, Shean has taken 
a leading part in this important movement. He con¬ 
tributes to the fall issue of the periodical Municipal 
Affairs, a striking paper on “ The Decoration of Public 
Buildings/ 1 which should be read by every one who 
may, in one way or another, be interested in this phase 
of art or perhaps concerned with it. He presents a 
strong plea for the Americanizing of our artistic 
decorations, and his suggestions on this point are at 
once timely, valuable, aud convincing. 

The destruction of great parts of the cities of Water- 
bury. Conn., and Paterson, N. J., by fire, early in Feb¬ 
ruary, brings home the terrible danger of fire to every 
one who has heard of those disasters, and, in a still 
more convincing and terrible way, to those who may 
have suffered from them. That the destructiveness of 
these conflagrations was heightened by heavy winds 
does not alter their horror nor diminish the loss they 
occasioned. The preventives that have been thrown 
around human life in modem cities have been* on 
the whole, so great that the inefficiency of modern 
protection, the inadequacy of fire apparatus, the feeble¬ 
ness of men before the overwhelming force of a tre¬ 
mendous fire unsettles general security, and reduces 
civilization to chaos. Like the tunnel accidents in 
New r York, neither of these catastrophes should have 
happened* We do not, perhaps* need to he taught the 
awfulness of fire; but apparently we need many costly 
lessons in our own unpreparedness* 

The decadence of the home was the theme of a recent 
conference before the Society of Ethical Culture, at 
which Mr. Douglas Volk presented some very sound 
views on this important subject. The idea of perma¬ 
nence* he said, is at the very foundation of home. It 
must have an atmosphere of memories and associa¬ 
tions. It must be a place in which joys and griefs have 
been lived. The flat has none of these. The home 
feeling has been killed by modern machinery, and the 
word to-day means only a place for sleeping and eat¬ 
ing. Healthy home occupations are extinct, and young 
people know how to do nothing, hecaus the machine 
enters into everything. Even healthy physical exer¬ 
cise is prevented by “labor saving appliances" in 
many instances* while in others the time saved by the 
appliances is used up in a struggle to get more. Sin¬ 
cerity and individuality in adornment have been ban¬ 
ished from the home by cheap machine-made imita¬ 
tions of things that never were appropriate. A Par¬ 
thenon frieze is stamped on a cooking stove* and the 
design that once adorned the robe of a Greek maiden 
is applied to the border of a dustpan. There can be 
no beauty that does not possess the four elements—in¬ 
tention, genuineness, order, and variety'—and the more 
we depend on mechanical means the less beauty we 
shall have. The old handicrafts possessed those quali¬ 
ties because the human individual expressed himself 
in them, and to-day our museums treasure them be¬ 
cause of their beauty. 

What shall he done with the wall is a question that 
frequently bothers the architect and designer; the 
house owner is perhaps less concerned with it because 
he usually takes what is given him or what he can 
find already erected. But the wall is a very important 
part of the house. It can not be all windows, and 
therefore a greater or less amount of surface must re¬ 
main for treatment, A very good rule is to leave it 
alone; when in doubt do nothing, is a rule that will 
bring better results in architecture than in most other 
things. A wall is an enclosure and not a frame on 
which to hang things. The exterior decoration of 
walls has hardly advanced sufficiently in this country 
to render such work either desirable or artistic. Ex¬ 
ternal decoration is too apt to be machine-made, to be 
composed of stock moldings or coarse features. A 
plain solid surface in which the windows are properly 
spaced and artistically arranged will often be more 
effective than the richest of decorations. It is better 
to do nothing at all with a wall than to try to do 
something—and fail, 

WASHINGTON THE MAGNIFICENT, 

No form of art is at once so splendid, so captivating, 
so impressive, and so useful as the adornment of cities. 
The transformation of great cities has been accom- 
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w more or less complete change in i. reauItetl 
oration. Of late years the surpassing 1 * sh d6t ' 
Faris and other great European capitals tw T ° f 
been completely and successfully L„ , at have 
more and more turned the attention / has 

people in America toward the poBsiblhty 0 " ShtfuI 
terming the somewhat sordid character 8l ° lraUS 
our American communities; or, if not effetth/^ ° E 
lutlon in their appearance, at least in provinwT 
their future growth on rational h nes and in “ ? r 

ance with a thoroughly digested and well cone«i/i 
artistic plan, 


Of all American cities, Washington offers the 
piest opportunity for work of this nature, u ts ^ 
capital of the country; it is the one city that ab^oiir 
the thought and the affection of the wiioi e mo H 
it is our national city, the one city of the whole peo^ k 
without sectional interest, supported and paid for j n 
an almost, literal manner by the national purse j t 
is, moreover* a city created wholly for tbe govern 
ment of the nation; it is the one place, in all out 
vast land, in which every one of our seventy millions 
of people lias a direct and personal interest 

But patriotic pride is, happily* not the only basis 
that Washington offers for artistic treatment and trans¬ 
formation. It is the only city in America that was 
planned at the outset for magnificent effect Its plan 
is at once the most artistic* and the most capable 
of artistic evolution of all the plans of American 
cities. Us public buildings are of a remarkably high 
character, dignified and stately, effective and har¬ 
monious* crowned by that grandest of all American 
public buildings, the Capitol itself* a budding so fine, 
so good in itself* so admirably placed, that one never 
fails to be impressed with it, even if one wanders 
it is not defaced with the tawdry Ineffectiveness one has 
sadly learned to be almost invariably associated with 
public buildings in this country, 

And now the opportunity seems to have come when 
the whole city may be made splendid, when the unre¬ 
lated parts can be brought together, and the plans of 
the skilled designer who conceived the city as a whole 
be fully realized and developed, A committee of ex¬ 
perts, composed of Mr. Daniel 11. Burnham, of Chicago, 
Mr, Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr,* of Brookline, Mass.* 
Mr. Charles F. McKim* and Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, 
of New York* has conducted an investigation and pre¬ 
pared a report accompanied with elaborate plans and 
models that need but the authority of Congress to 
secure its immediate realization. 

A stronger committee could not, probably, have been 
formed, composed, as it was, of two of our foremost 
architects, representing the East and the West, a 
noted landscape architec t, and a sculptor of the first 
rank. The arts that go to make a city were thoroughly 
and competently represented. The ground had already 
been prepared for them by IVEnfant in his fine plan* 
and the Washington they have developed is tlie city 
Washington and Jefferson dreamed of and wished to 
found. 

Of all American cities, Washington is the only one 
that lends itself to monumental treatment, its streets 
are broad and well laid out; it has many open spaces 
and a number of fine public buildings' it is not a 
manufacturing city and is not overcrowded with its 
population. The plans proposed by Mr. Burnham's 
commission are both elaborate and costly; yet why 
not? The country is rich, the money speut upon the 
nation’s capital and its adornment is money spent 
for the people by the people; It neither builds up 
a section nor strengthens a port. And the more 
did the city, the richer its adornment, the more sump¬ 
tuous its decoration* the grander its buildings, the 
greater the pride of the xvhole people, and the greater 
the satisfaction every patriotic American must take 
in it. 

Washington has been called the City of Ha^nlfi’ 
cent Distances; if the new plans are carried out, it 
will be truly Washington the Magnificent* the city of 
light and splendor, a capital of which the oldest 
ilization might he proud. It does not matter if the 
proposals are faultless or not; it does not matter If 
they are just what every one might wish or imagine 
The more important fact is that there has been pre - 
seated to the American people by a commission of thor* 
oughly representative men, a plan for the embellish¬ 
ment of the capital city that embodies the qualifica¬ 
tions of grandeur, stateliness, splendor, together with 
a thoroughly thoughtful unification of usefulness and 
beauty. 

And that, indeed, is the supreme achievement of 
this plan. Washington is not to be remade over, hut 
it is to be developed. The broken fragments of L*Bn- 
fant's plan are to be pieced together; the misfortunes 
of the past are to be remedied, space is to be found 
for future growth. It is evolution* not destruction* 
that is proposed. It is a clear patriotic duty for every 
American to support this superb project 
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CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The improvement of our cities and towns, which is 
ri Proposed in every quarter under tlie mis- 

eading name of municipal art, is one of the most 
. m ^ r . n ^ many problems that confront those 

ea y interested in their general environment. By 
general environment is meant one’s civic surroundings 
^eyond the limits of one's own home or one’s own 
grounds. It is no longer sufficient lor the good citizen 
to take care of his own property; hut he must see that 
the town, village, or city in which he lives is, as a 
^ hole, a fit place to live in, clean, attractive, pleasant, 
and healthy. 

Not very much can be accomplished by individual 
effort. There is a certain community of interests that 
arises in every aggregation of human beings, whether 
great or small, that implies common interests. It is 
obviously impossible to expect A to keep a clean road¬ 
way before his house when B, his next door neighbor, 
is utterly indifferent to what is without his own prop¬ 
erty. But while there are many B J s In the world, 
they have now learned that it is money in pocket for 


small town has been more successful, and the various 
improvement societies have produced really remark¬ 
able successes in many instances. And one of these 
has been the rise In real estate values, which has 
completely demonstrated the value of civic betterment, 
and convinced even the most doubting of the practical 
utility of the new movement. 

And that is what we need, civic betterment. Munici¬ 
pal art is a wholly different problem, and bids fair, at 
the present time, to limit itself to the creation of iso¬ 
lated w T orks of art which can have little to do with 
the general health and aspect of the city. And, after 
all, municipal betterment is largely a matter of health, 
both of the body and of the mind. Aspects of civic 
beauty, as Paris long since has shown, are valuable 
and profitable; but aspects of public health and sani¬ 
tation, if not so beautiful, are at least more useful. 

The first end and aim of any community, of any 
town, great or small, should be to he healthful. It 
must be made fit to live in, and health comes first all 
the time. Other things may follow, and, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, do follow, naturally and in due order, 


but the former includes the latter, which, after all, 
is but a single item in a great movement embracing 
many interests and capable of great results. 

MODERN DECORATION. 

Trustworthy decorators were very much needed to¬ 
day, remarked Mr. G. C. Hait6 in a recent discussion, 
and it behooved every master-decorator and every 
workman to make himself trustworthy. There ought 
to he the desire on the part of every decorator to do 
better woTk than his rivals; and such a desire was 
laudable. He should always be ready to learn and be 
opeu to conviction, but very slow to adopt eccentrici¬ 
ties. The connection between architecture and decora¬ 
tion was also of the greatest importance, and decorators 
should carefully study this relationship. Unfortu¬ 
nately, In many cases of domestic decoration with 
which one had to deal there was no architecture worthy 
of the name; and to that extent the decorator had 
nothing to work upon. This brought one face to face 
with the fact that the architect often entirely ignored 
the decorator and his work, and by his influence re- 




ENTRANCE-" LYNN REGIS.” A RESIDENCE AT WYOMING, N. J. 

—See page 77. 


ENTRANCE-A RESIDENCE OF T H E AIVI E RIC A N REAL ESTATE CO , 
AT PARK HILL, N. Y.-See page 77. 


citizens to unite in municipal improvement associa¬ 
tions for the common good. A community that pro¬ 
gresses on indefinite lines and which is without the 
inspiration of public spirited citizens to support any 
movement looking to the public good, is less developed, 
after a few years of growth, than one in which all 
forces have been brought to the realization of the 
value of cooperation. 

For very many years the world has had a most con¬ 
spicuous example of public decoration and general 
external improvement in the city of Paris, which was 
redeemed and modernized by more drastic methods 
than are likely ever to be applied to an American 
municipality. But Paris has long, by it many charms, 
its fine streets, its parks and gardens, its regular 
buildings, its imposing public edifices, been a stand¬ 
ing example and reproach to other cities which failed 
to realize the value of municipal apparel and were con¬ 
tent to let the individual citizens do what they pleased, 
with the result that very little has been done. 

In America, the movement has been more success¬ 
ful in small towns and villages than in great cities. 
The interests of our large cities are so varied, the 
demands on the stoutest of public treasuries are so 
eat, the interests of political parties sometimes have 
such strange results from the citizen’s standpoint, that 
not much has, on the whole, been accomplished. The 


but the place must be, above all, healthy or peo¬ 
ple will not come to live in it; or, if once settled there, 
will take the earliest opportunity of moving away. 
Civic betterment, then, begins with the health, and the 
boards of health, with their rapidly increasing powers, 
as interpreted by the latest application of its meth¬ 
ods, are at the foundation of all efforts of this sort. 

Another important step is the coordination of all 
parties and interests in one movement. This is too 
often overlooked. Many communities that have no 
organization created avowedly to improve the place 
already possess much of the machinery for such im¬ 
provement in tbe civic bodies providing for its gov¬ 
ernment and care; hut which are too frequently ignored 
in the inspiring first movements of the improvement 
association. It is quite as necessary for all hands to 
get together in civic betterment as it is In any manu¬ 
facturing industry that seeks to accomplish great work 
by controlling an entire output. We do not need the 
multiplication of directing and suggesting bodies so 
much as we need the cooperation of every possible in¬ 
terest, When the problem is attacked in this broad 
way the results are likely to he vastly more satisfac¬ 
tory and much more rapid. And as a first step to 
this coordination should he a realization that the 
real problem is civic betterment and not municipal 
art. The two terns are not opposed to each other, 


tarded the progress of decorative art Instead of ad¬ 
vancing It as he should. 

There was much that was repulsive to good taste in 
the misapplication of the principles of form and color 
in pictorial and decorative art, in jewelry, and even 
in advertising posters. It really seemed in the last 
direction that an official censorship was necessary. It 
wns anomalous that we should have a censorship of 
plays, for instance, and no supervision of what passed 
as art in many of our public places. 

WATER SUPPLY OF PITTSBURG. 

The city of Pittsburg has long been suffering from 
an inadequate and improper water supply. A new 
move toward bettering it has recently been made by 
the fire insurance companies, who have added a con¬ 
siderable percentage to their fire risks in the down 
town business portions until fire pumps and hydrants 
satisfactory to them have been installed. This is a 
new way to bring about water improvement, and it is 
one that is likely to produce very early results. Agita¬ 
tion in such matters has its use, but action Is better, 
and it would seem that. In this case, a practical direc¬ 
tion has been given to the subject of an Important 
municipal reform which may have results of great 
value. The effects of this new movement will he 
watched with interest. 
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A DWELLING AT PARK HILL, H, Y* 

The dwelling which is the subject of the illustration 
on page 64 has recently been erected for the Ameri¬ 
can Real Estate Company at Park Hill, N. Y* The 
entire north tower and the front elevation of the 
first story are built of local blue rubble stone; 
the broad, arched windows and buttresses presenting 
a heavy rustic effect, very pleasing in contrast with 
the shingle work used elsewhere on the exterior, ex* 
cept in the gable ends, which are timbered and finished 
in stucco panels suggesting Old English. The open 
terrace which extends across the front, with its turned 
balustrade, presents an imposing approach to the 
covered porch beyond* The body coloring is a moss- 
green stain, the roof a dark red, while the stucco 
panels of gables are an old oak brown, with the tim¬ 
bered work a dark green* The trimmings are painted 
a cream white. Dimensions: Front, 34 ft.; side, 53 ft, 
exclusive of porch* Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; 
first story, 9 ft; second, 8 ft 6 in,; third, 8 ft The 
plan is compact, with all the main rooms communica* 
ting hy wide openings and permitting an attractive 
vista from every point of view* The reception-ball and 
dining-room are finished in oak, the library in birch 
(mahogany stained), and the parlor in cream enamel* 
The three principal rooms are provided with open fire¬ 
places, furnished with tiled hearths and facings, and 
mantels of Colonial style. The reception-hall contains 
the main staircase, with its broad easy risers and its 
ornamental newel posts and balustrades. The library 
is provided with a cluster of leaded glass windows and 
bookcases huilt in, A spacious kitchen, large, well- 
appointed hutier's pantry, contain all the usual con¬ 
veniences* There are four good bedrooms and a bath¬ 
room on the second floor, and three bedrooms and a 
trunkroom on the third floor. The plumbing of the 
bathroom and elsewhere throughout is of the best sani¬ 
tary open set pattern, with all pipes nickel-plated* The 
cemented cellar contains a furnace, laundry, cold 
storage, coal and wood bins. The house is supplied 
with speaking tubes, electric bells, and gas fixtures 
complete, Mr* Frank W* Beall, architect, Sherwood 
Studio Building, 58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT QG0NTZ, PA* 

We present on the cover and also on page 65 a 
residence which has recently been erected for Mr* Wil¬ 
liam L* Elkins, Jr., at Ogontz, Pa. The building is 
treated in the Elizabethan style of architecture, and 
an attractive feature of the exterior is the terrace sur¬ 
rounding three sides of the building which is pro¬ 
vided with a heavy balustrade. The building is con¬ 
structed on a stone foundation, and is built from 
grade line to peak w T ith washed brick, laid with a 
Flemish bond in white mortar* The trimmings are 
of Indiana limestone, except the balustrade to the ter¬ 
race and porch. The roof is covered with slate* 
Dimensions: Front, 92 ft. 4 in*; side, 32 ft. 2 in., not 
including terrace and porches. Height of ceilings* 
Cellar, 7 ft*; first story, 10 ft,; second, 9 ft*; third, 8 ft. 
The interior arrangement is most complete, and it is 
trimmed throughout with white pine, and treated with 
white enamel in the principal rooms on the first floor 
and in bedrooms. The hall has a paneled wainscoting, 
and it contains an ornamental staircase, and an open 
fireplace furnished with a tiled hearth and facings, 
and a mantel of stately design. The drawing¬ 
room has a bay window and a chimney breast, 
provided with a mantel of Colonial style and 
tiled facings. The library and dining-room are con¬ 
veniently located, and they have open fireplaces, pro¬ 
vided with tiled trimmings and facings and mantels. 
The dining-room has a paneled wainscoting and a 
modern cornice. The butler's pantry is conveniently 
fitted up with drawers, cupboards, and sink* The 
rear hall is provided with a staircase leading to the 
second and third stories, and to the cellar. The 
kitchen is provided with a large store pantry, range, 
sink, dresser, laundry with set tubs, covered porch, 
with coal bins, and servants’ closets. The second story 
contains five bedrooms, seven closets, linen closet, and 
two bathrooms. These rooms are treated with white 
enamel. The bathrooms are furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed niekelplated plumbing. There are 
two bedrooms and a trunkroom on the third floor* 
There is a cemented cellar under the entire house, 
and it contains two furnaces, coal and wood bins, cold 
storage, and a store cellar, Mr, Horace Trumbauer, 
architect, 1408 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Fa* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly* 

MILBANK LIBRARY, GREENWICH, CONN* 

The Milbank Library, illustrated on pages 63 and 66, 
is a gift to the town of Greenwich from Mrs. A. A* 
Anderson as a memorial to her mother, the late Mrs. 
Jeremiah Milbank* The basement is constructed of 
heavy blocks of light granite, and is surrounded by a 


high single story of white brick with trimmings of 
Indiana limestone. The roof is covered with a deep 
red shingle tile. The entrance is approached hy broad 
granite steps. The doorway is flanked on either "side 
by heavy Ionic columns, with carved ornamental panel 
above* The doors of solid oak, handsomely carved, 
are ten feet in height. The rotunda, 20 ft, by 20 ft, 
has a vaulted roof with heavy pine trusses and girders, 
and a Homan brick fireplace with a lintel of Indiana 
limestone* Over the mantel is placed W. S* Hunt's 
« Flight of Night*” The floor is laid with mosaic tile* 
To the right of the entrance there is a reading-room, 
and to the left the library and staekroom; each is 
separated from the rotunda by massive Ionic columns 
and balustrade* The reading-room has a barrel- 
vaulted ceiling, double and triple windows with leaded 
glass transoms, and an open fireplace built of Roman 
brick, with the facings and a hearth of the same. The 
mantel of oak is high and is supported on columns 
with Ionic caps; the space between the lintel at the 
opening of the fireplace and the mantel is filled In 
with mosaic w r ork, showing both the seals of Green¬ 
wich and Connecticut The staekroom contains five 
alcoves on each side, and practically two at the rear 
end, and is calculated to hold 16,000 volumes* These 
alcoves are lighted by a first tier of narrow windows 
and a second tier of triple windows, six hy niue feet, 
which admit a flood of light* This staekroom is sep¬ 
arated by the librarian's counter* As a reminder of 
the age when this Library Association was established 
the records show such fines imposed by former 
librarians as the following is an example: Greased five 
pages and dirtied two pages, fine, 14 cents. The libra¬ 
rian's room and private office are conveniently located, 
and also the Board of Managers' room. The toilet- 
rooms for men and women are fitted up with the best 
modern conveniences. The cellar contains the heating 
apparatus and ample storage room, Mr* Charles A* 
Rich, architect, 35 Nassau Street, New York* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

“KEIR KNOLL," LARCHM0NT, N* Y, 

As shown by the illustrations on pages 68 and 69, 
" Keir Knoll,” the residence of Joseph H, Sterling, Esq., 
Larehmont Harbor, Larchmont, N, Y*, is huilt in the 
Colonial style adapted to modern requirements, and 
somewhat different in design from the formal and 
sedate old stone mansion of Keir, Scotland, from which 
the name descends to the present generation* The 
underpinning is built of the largest selected field stone 
obtainable, the corner-stone being a boulder measuring 
six feet in length by three feet in width, and con¬ 
taining in the small copper box which is neatly fitted 
into the underside of the stoue a brief record of the 
Sterling family up to date, with b,. few other objects, 
such as current coins, clippings from local papers, etc*, 
which will doubtless prove of interest to future gen¬ 
erations should these records remain undisturbed as 
long as it is hoped they may* The house is clap- 
boarded and painted a light straw yellow with white 
trimmings, which, with the dark green blinds, form an 
attractive contrast to the rich foliage of the numerous 
trees w T hich surround it. The piazzas are spacious 
and arranged on the water front sides, from which 
come the prevailing breezes in summer. From the 
porte-cochfere on one side of the bouse the wide hall 
extends the entire depth of the house, and, with the 
wide door openings into the other rooms on the first 
floor, make a spacious area well adapted for enter¬ 
taining or for the general usages of a country house. 
The finish of the woodwork of the hall is white, with 
mahogany doors, stairway, mantel, and bookcases, the 
mantel being a reproduction of a mantel in the Palace 
of the Doges at Venice, somewhat reduced in scale, 
and hearing the Sterling coat of arms. The second 
story chambers are all finished in w T hite, with the 
bath rooms tiled to a height of seven feet, and supplied 
with shower baths as w r ell as bath tubs. The furniture 
and furnishings throughout are strictly in the Colonial 
style, most of the furniture being genuine old pieces; 
the brass knocker on the entrance door, which has 
been in the family for over a hundred years, is of 
unusually fine workmanship. The floors are of selected 
red birch two and one-quarter inches wide, with wax 
finish. One of the features of Mr. Sterling's grounds 
consists of tw T o acres or more of made laud, on the 
water front; earth filling being quite expensive and 
difficult to obtain in this locality, arrangements were 
made to obtain the earth which vessels coming from 
the other side of the ocean bring over here as ballast* 
This filling was delivered by scows towed up close to 
the shore at high tide, and Mr. Sterling can boast of 
a lawn made from earth brought from the British 
Isles, Holland, Belgium, and Mediterranean countries; 
also a fine bathing beach of white Rockaway sand is 
another object worthy of mention* Mr* Frank A. 
Moore, architect, Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-seventh Street, New York* 

The engravings w T ere made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly* 
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A STABLE AT LARCHM0NT, N t y 

The stable recently completed for Joseph H. Ster 
ling. Esq., at Larehmont, N* Y., is illustrated on 
70. The building is designed to correspond with the 
residence of Mr* Sterling's illustrated on pages 68 and 
69* The stable and carriage house are erected on 
stone foundation, while the superstructure is con 
structed of wood* The exterior framework is covered 
with matched sheathing, and then covered with ela 
boards, and painted Colonial yellow with white trim 
mings. The root is covered with shingles and left to 
weather finish* An attractive feature is the enclosed 
yard at the entranceway, with its rough stone fence 
and posts* The plan shows a large carriage-room, pro- 
vided with harness closets with sliding glass doors 
beyond which there is an enclosed piazza, a sun parlor 
provided with a shuflleboard, seats, and all necessary 
furniture; this piazza overhangs the waters o! Long 
Island Sound. The stable contains two box-stalls and 
three single stalls, provided with the usual ornamental 
iron fixtures, etc* There is also a storeroom, grain- 
room, and enclosed yard. The walls and ceilings of 
these apartments are ceiled up with narrow beaded 
Georgia pine, finished with hard oil. The second story 
contains a living-room and bedroom for coachman 
and a loft for grain and hay supplies. Mr. Frank A 
Moore, architect, Windsor Arcade, Forty-seventh Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 

A RESIDENCE IN ALAMEDA, CAL. 

Alameda, a residential suburb of San Francisco, is 
favorably situated on a long projection of land almost 
surrounded by the waters of the bay. Its position is 
favorable to architectural adornment, and there is no 
city of equal size In California where the residences 
display greater taste in conception, or beauty in con¬ 
struction* The residence of Mr. G. A* Rosenberg, il¬ 
lustrated on page 71, is one of the latest completed, 
and is regarded as one of the most complete and fin¬ 
ished in the community* It is two stories and attic 
in height, and contains in all eight apartments, besides 
two in the roof. The first story is of clinker brick, 
and above plastered wuth open beams* The roof is 
shingled. A neat entrance from the side with a tasty 
footing gives access to the interior. The two floors 
are finished in oak and curly maple; the attic, in 
mountain pine. The exterior dimensions are 27 ft 
6 in. by 60 ft* The bouse is plentifully supplied with 
all the appurtenances of modern requirements. The 
cost of the dwelling was $6,000. The architect was 
Maxwell G. Rugbee, of San Francisco. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

“R0GKHILL, ,, A SUMMER DWELLING AT SOUND 
BEACH, CONN. 

The summer dwelling presented on page 73 has re¬ 
cently been completed for Mr* Edwin J. Lucas at Sound 
Beach, Conn. The first story of the building and the 
balustrade and columns to the piazza are built of 
field stone, which are laid up with rough faces and 
in a random manner, the mortar joints being recessed 
far enough to give the appearance of being laid up 
without cement or mortar. The second and third 
stories are constructed of wood, and the exterior frame¬ 
work is covered with shingles, which are finished nat¬ 
ural. The blinds and all trimmings are painted bottle- 
green* The roof is covered with shingles, and the 
whole stained and finished in a moss-green* Dimen¬ 
sions: Front, 34 ft. 6 in.; side, 36 ft. 6 In,, not including 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 
9 ft.; second, 8 ft. 6 in.; third, 8 ft The hall and 
living-room are arranged as one apartment, the only 
separation being the massive columns and pilasters 
which rise from the floor to the ceiling and form an 
artistic effect. This hall and living-room are trimmed 
with white pine and treated with white enamel. The 
doors are of mahogany finish. The hall contains an 
ornamental staircase, with turned newel-posts, balus¬ 
ters and rail and a paneled seat. The living-room 
contains an open fireplace built of Roman brick, with 
the hearth and facings of the same, and a mantel. The 
dining-room is finished natural. This room, living- 
room, and hall are provided w T ith paneled wainscotings 
and ceiling beams* The butler's pantry and kitchen 
are provided with natural trim, and are furnished with 
all the modern conveniences. The lobby is large 
enough to admit ice-box, which is a convenience. The 
second story is trimmed with white pine and treated 
with white enamel. This floor contains five bedrooms, 
eight closets, and a bathroom, the latter being wain¬ 
scoted and paved with tile, and furnished with Ronald 
& Johnson's porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. The third floor contains three bed¬ 
rooms, treated the same as those on the second floor, 
and ample storage room* A cellar under the whole 
of the house is provided with a cemented bottom, a 
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furnace-room, coal and wood bins, Mr. Herbert Lucas, 
architect, St, James Building, 1133 Broadway, New 
York* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


A COLONIAL HOUSE AT FLATEUSH, L. I. 

The Colonial house illustrated on. page 74 has re- 
cently been erected for the T. R, Ackerson Construc¬ 
tion Co„ of Flatbush, L, L The underpinning is 
constructed of rock-faced blues tone, The building 

above is of wood, and the exterior framework is covered 
with matched sheathing, paper, and shingles through¬ 
out, This shinglework is stained a silvery gray color, 
and the trimmings are painted a cream white. The 
roof is covered with shingles and left to weather fin¬ 
ish. Dimensions: Front, B2 ft.; side, 48 ft. 6 in,, not 
including piazza. Height of ceilings: Ccdlar, 7 ft; 
first story, 9 ft 6 in.; second, S ft, G In.; third, 8 ft 
The hall is trimmed with curly birch, and has a high 
base, wood cornice, and pilaster effect. The stair hall, 
with its ornamental staircase, which is lighted by a 
stained glass window, Is separated from the entrance 
hall by an archway with columns and grillework effect. 
The drawing-room aud library are trimmed with cur¬ 
ly lurch, and the former is provided with an open 
fireplace, trimmed with tiled facings and hearth, and a 
wooden mantel. The dining-room is trimmed with 
East Tndia mahogany, and has a paneled wainscoting 
and ceiling beams, an attractive hay window with 
flower shelf, and an open fireplace, furnished with tile 
trimmings and mantel. The butler's ^pantry is fur¬ 
nished with sink, drawers, dressers, and cupboards 
complete. The kitchen is provided with a Graff Co.'s 
range, sink, store pantry, etc. The second floor con¬ 
tains four bedrooms, dressing-room, four closets, linen 
closet; and a bathroom furnished with Mott's porcelain 
fixtures and exposed plumbing. Two of the bedrooms 
are trimmed with sycamore, ami the remainder with 
white wood, and treated with hard oik The third 
floor contains three bedrooms and a trunk room. A 
cemented cellar contains a Graff Co/s hot-air furnace, 
ventilating system, coal and wood bins, and cold 
storage, Mr. John J. Petit, architect, 186 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


A HOUSE WITH TREES: A RESIDENCE AT 
WYOMING, N. J, 

The extremely beautiful country house at Wyoming, 
N, J., Illustrated on page Cl, is remarkable for its 
simple beauty, Its grace of Line and form, its old-time 
feeling, and above all, its surroundings of trees, shrubs, 
and vines. Delightful as this house is in itself, it 
\B even more charming because of its immediate en¬ 
vironment. 

A country house without trees is, in fact, one of the 
most dolorous places in the world. The beauty of the 
country is not alone the fresher air one may obtain 
there, but the beauty of nature itself, which is exactly 
that of verdure and trees and shrubs. While it is 
doubtless true that a house built in a thick wood 
would be deprived of that sunlight which is so essen¬ 
tial to healthy living, It Is also true that every tree 
that can be saved to help a house should be preserved, 
A tree destroyed is a beauty lost, and a tree saved, if 
saved intelligently, is a beauty gained. 

It is not the fortune of every country house to he 
so well situated with regard to trees and shrubs as the 
one under consideration; yet the lesson it teaches of 
the value of these adjuncts to the house is a very 
notable one, because here it is so finely illustrated. 
Nature has been helped, no doubt, to some extent, as 
it should he, and as is always desirable; but it has been 
helped naturally and gracefully. Everything here has 
been used to the utmost advantage. The house has 
been placed exactly where it will be most helped by the 
trees. The shrubbery is natural and without formal 
treatment, and yet kept within sufficient Limits to 
decorate the house. And the house, in its turn, has 
been designed In a graceful style eminently fitted to its 
surroundings. It is a dwelling that must excite 
the liveliest interest, and which realizes to the full, 
the beauty of a house in the country. J. W. Dow, archi¬ 
tect, Wyoming, N, J. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


TWO DOORWAYS, 

Two recent doorways are illustrated on page 75. 
lie upper engraving is from " Lynn Regis, a resi¬ 
de at Wyoming, N. J, built by Mr. J. W. Dow, 
chitect. The lower illustration is from a dwelling 
Park Hill built by the American Real Estate Co. 
The engravings were made from photographs taken 
eeially for the Building Monthly. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN DWELLINGS. 

All chimneys or flues should be built of good brick, 
preferably with double walls, or be lined with terra¬ 
cotta or fire clay, says The Chronicle. There should 
be a solid foundation, and the chimney should be al¬ 
lowed to settle firmly before being enclosed within a 
building. This point is important, because the chim¬ 
ney mass is liable to settle and draw away from that 
part supported by the roof-timbers and leave a danger¬ 
ous crack at an unfrequented spot. The quality of the 
mortar used should, of course, be of the best. The 
bricks should be carefully pointed Inside as well as 
outside of the flue. This is safer than the usual 
method of plastering the inside, because atmospheric 
conditions and chemical action due to combustion 
have a tendency to disintegrate the plaster. Inter¬ 
stices in the Hue allow sparks to escape or soot to ac¬ 
cumulate. 

When It is Impossible to build the chimney from the 
ground it should rest on a solid timber foundation and 
have not Less than six courses of brick work at the 
base, cross-tied and bedded in good mortar. Never al¬ 
low the use of flues built in unfrequented attics with 
stove pipes passing through the ceiling to them. Never 
allow the use of a flue built on the joists above the 
ceiling, with stove pipes entering it vertically. The 
use of cement or vitrified pipes for flues is just as 
dangerous. 

Woodwork contiguous to chimneys should be 
framed around them, leaving at least two inches of 
cleared space. Iron smokestacks through wooden 
roofs should be kept clear for a space of at least one 
foot, aud the woodwork should be protected by an 
iron sleeve or jacket having a hood of metal. Hearths 
should be built on brick arches, sprung from the 
chimney breast to the stringer, leaving a space of at 
least four inches between the top of the arch and the 
hearth-stone. The space should be filled with sand 
thoroughly tamped. 

Stoves and stove pipes have in the last seventeen 
years been responsible for over 12,600 fires in dwell¬ 
ings, which have burned many more pieces of prop¬ 
erty, caused much loss of human life and wasted 
millions of dollars' worth of property. The most or¬ 
dinary precautions will prevent the larger part of such 
fires. Protect all woodwork or lath and plaster finish, 
stove pipes, with plastering of bright tin or galvanized 
iron, Leave at least half an Inch of open air space be¬ 
tween the metal and the protected surface. Place 
brick platforms or iron pans on legs under each stove 
and extend them at least two feet in front of the ash 
pit 

Erect stove pipes so that the joints will overlap to¬ 
ward the stove; this will prevent the escape of sparks 
through imperfect joints. Clean them out frequently. 
Inspect them once in a while to see that corrosion, 
due to dampness or moisture, has not set in. Some¬ 
times an apparently sound pipe will break under pres¬ 
sure of the fingers. When the pipe passes through the. 
ceiling or floor, provide it with a metal collar or tube, 
with an inch of air space between the plates. Have 
the collar long enough to reach clear through. Do 
not forget that portion of the pipe which runs through 
the attic. Her© the fire will start if you neglect a 
periodical inspection. Do not use wooden fire boards, 
and see that all unused pipe holes in chimneys are 
stopped with metal. 

Next to defective flues, matches are the -most preg¬ 
nant cause of fires in dwellings; nearly IS,000 serious 
conflagrations have resulted from their careless use 
iu seventeen years. Keep them away from children. 
Tn a majority of cases the children's lives or limbs de¬ 
pend upon following this injunction, LTse the so- 
called “safety” match, which ignites only on the box, 
if you are wise. Use metal receptacles for burned and 
unburned matches in any event. Have a place for 
them away from draperies and all inflammable ma¬ 
terial and keep them in their place. 

All flexible or swinging gas jets, exposing woodwork 
or curtains, should really be made rigid and station- 
ary. If you will not do this, enclose your light in a 
wire cage, if near curtains or tapestry. If there is 
lath and plaster or woodwork not more than eighteen 
inches above the flam© of a gas-jet, there Is danger. 
Protect the inflammable part of the house with a 
metal or porcelain guard and leave at least an inch of 
open air space between the metal and the protected 
surface. 

Boston has been alarmed over a yearly bill for broken 
glass in the windows of its schools. The fact was 
brought out in a discussion on the advisability of 
opening the school yards for play at other than during 
school hours. It is, however, an Interesting piece of 
information as showing bow very great must he the 
waste and damage in all communities from thoughtless 
conduct. Doubtless it is grist to the glassmau, hut 
any community will weary of supporting a member 
who exists solely by the injury done others. Moreover, 
the less glass broken, the more it will be used, for 
confidence will be felt in it 



Contributory Neglicence Resulting in Injury. A 
carpenter was employed to lay a floor directly under the 
hatchways of a five-story building. He complained that 
the place was dangerous because of hoisting in progress 
by defendants; hilt, on being told that it was dangerous, 
he replied that he was insured. He was injured by the 
fall of merchandise which slipped out of a sling while 
being hoisted up the hatchway. A safer place was 
available for him to work in. Held, that he was guilty 
of contributory negligence. Kueckel vs, O'Connor ct 
ai„ 73 N. Y. Supp. 546, 

Defective Be a ffoi-ding.—D ecedent's employer was 
employed to paint defendant's library. He did not tell 
defendant's superintendent that a scaffold would be 
necessary until he began work, when the superintend¬ 
ent, in response to a request for one, said that his car¬ 
penters were busy, and that decedent's employer would 
have to build one for himself, and that he would find 
material In certain places. Decedent's employer built 
the scaffold, using some boards belonging to defendant 
for certain parts, including ledger boards, and fur¬ 
nishing other material himself. Held, that a recovery 
could not he had for decedent's death, caused by the 
giving way of a ledger board made of unsuitable ma¬ 
terial, supporting the staging on which decedent was 
standing, on the ground that defendant agreed to fur¬ 
nish the staging, or that it invited him to use a staging 
to be furnished by decedent's employer when com¬ 
pleted. Callahan vs. Trustees of Phillips Academy, 62 
N. E. Hep. (Mass.) 260. 


Destruction by Fire-—Unfinished Work. — Where a 
plumber undertakes to make repairs on a hot-water 
heater, under an agreement to make the repairs and fur¬ 
nish materials at an advance of a specified per cent, on 
the p r ice pal d by h i m, anil to eh a rge a spe ci fl e d p ri ce p er 
hour for the time spent in repairs, and the house con¬ 
taining the hot-water heater is burned before the work 
is entirely completed, the plumber may recover for the 
work performed and materials furnished, so far as they 
have been put in pi sue, as the contract is not one to 
complete the work at a specified price. Jean vs. Papl- 
ueatt* Rap- Jud, Quo. 19 C. S. (Can.) 438. 

Excessive Claim of Lien.— la proceedings to dis¬ 
tribute surplus moneys on foreclosure of a mortgage, 
the fact that the referee decided that one mechanic's 
lienor or his assignee had a prior claim over another 
such lienor, but that his claim of lieu was in excess of 
the sum due, does not avoid the lien where there were 
no findings that the lien was wilfully ami intentionally 
false, American Mortg, Co. vs. Butler et ah, 73 N. Y. 
Supp. 334, 

Heating Apparatus.—Guaranty, —The specifications 
annexed to and made part of a contract for a steam 
heating apparatus provided that: “ The contractor is to 
guarantee that the apparatus will he ample to warm all 
the rooms in which radiators are placed to seventy de¬ 
grees in zero weather, with not over five pounds per 
square inch on the boiler." Held T that by the execution 
of this contract the contractor guaranteed this result. 
North Bergen Board of Education vs, Jaeger et at, 50 
At. Rep, (N. J.) 583. 

Not a Fellow Servant. — Where complaint alleged 
that plaintiff, while ou defendants* premises at the lat¬ 
ter's request for the purpose of doing certain tinsmith 
work on the roof, Sustained injuries through defend¬ 
ants' negligence, a contention that the complaint 
showed that plaintiff was in defendants' employ was 
not meritorious. Barowski vs, Schultz et a!., 88 N, W, 
Rep. (Wis.) 236. 

Abandonment Of Contract —Insolvency of Con¬ 
tractor, — If the contractors are compelled* by reason 
of their own Insolvency, to abandon their contract* they 
can not sue for the work and labor performed, unless 
they allege and prove that either the owner, as a de¬ 
pendent condition to the continuance of the work, 
failed to pay the estimates of the architects when 
properly made, or collusively induced such architects 
in had faith not to make such estimates Cor the pur¬ 
pose of evading the payment thereof and defeating 
such precedent condition, McConnell et al. vs. Howes 
et al, t 40 S, E, Rep. (W. Ya.) 436. 

Assumption of Risk* —A bridge builder engaged in 
repairing a bridge assumed the risk of the danger 
necessarily incident to such work. Daniels vs. Coving¬ 
ton & C. El. R. & Transfer & Bridge Go., et at, 66 S. W. 
Rep. (Kfl.) 187. 
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ELECTROPLATED DOORS. 

A method of producing a wooden door which is thor¬ 
oughly enclosed in metal without visible scams, thus 
giving it the appearance of a solid door, has been de¬ 
veloped by an inventor in Bridgeport, Conn., and is 
described in Carpentry and Building. This is accom¬ 
plished by electroplating the wooden doors with cop¬ 
per, brass, or other metals, thus especially adapting 
them for use as entrance doors to flats or other large 
and expensive buildings where massive and elaborate 
effects are sought. The finished wooden doors are 
first filled with a wood filler, as a mixture of linseed oil 
and resinous gum, which is designed to waterproof and 
protect the wood thoroughly and prevent warping. The 
doors are placed in a tank filled with the heated filler, 
kept hot by steam. After the filler has thoroughly 
penetrated the wood they are lifted out and permitted 
to drain off, after which they are laid on a table for 
further applications. The door is then rubbed smooth 
and coated with a varnish, as shellac, and dried. The 
edges are trimmed with sheM metal strips corre¬ 
sponding to the width of the door, being attached to 
the four edges by means of nails, screws, or cement. 
The face of the strip on the edge of the door is cov¬ 
ered with a metallic insulating varnish, after which 
the entire door is coated with a metal substance, such 
as thin metallic leaf, metallic brass powder, or com¬ 
mon varnishing wash, with plumbago. When the coat¬ 
ings have become dry the door is rinsed and is ready 
to receive the electric deposit. 

HOME SURROUNDINGS. 

It is certainly one of the encouraging signs of our 
times, remarks the Boston Transcript, that in the last 
few years there has come an increasing love of outdoor 
life, and a growing desire on the part of the possessors 
of fine town houses to have country homes as well. 
Landscape gardening has become a more important pro¬ 
fession, and now a school of manual training at Menom¬ 
inee, Wis.. has taken up the matter of beautifying 
home grounds in earnest, and has prepared a useful 
handbook which gives simple directions for tile laying 
out of artistic surroundings for homes and schools. To 
those who have been educated in some of the schools 
abroad, it is surprising to find that in this country 
the surroundings of the school are often below 7 those 
of the home. In Germany many small gardens in 
school grounds are used by teachers to supply their 
tables, and occasionally as a means of education. In 
this country there are occasional public school grounds 
that are conveniently arranged and made attractive 
with lawns and shrubs primarily for ornament, while 
others, like the George Putnam School, in this city, are 
arranged primarily for instruction. The Stout Manual 
Training School of Menominee aims to exert a direct 
influence on the community as a whole, and, after 
beautifying its own grounds, steps were taken to aid 
every landholder in the town in the improvement of 
his home grounds, the individual lots being made part 
of a whole, with the idea of presenting to visitors 
a town that should be a model for others. 

SHELVES AS ORNAMENTS. 

u Few people realise how much character shelves 
add to a room/' said a woman decorator recently in an 
interview reproduced in the New York Sun. “ Like 
cushions and rugs and books, they give that delicious 
air of comfort that is so often lacking in the stately 
but stiff drawing-rooms of modern homes, 

“When I make a contract for decorating or ar¬ 
ranging an apartment artistically, I always ask for 
the privilege of putting in shelves if 1 deem them de¬ 
sirable. A great many people do not take to the idea 
at all. They associate shelves with the homely uses 
of the kitchen, the pantry and the cellar. The fact 
is, this very utility of the shelf constitutes much of 
its beauty. 

“ People have become educated to seeing bookshelves 
in a library or sitting-room in preference to set book¬ 
cases, for these have always seemed designed more as 
showcases for books and their bindings rather than 
to hold hooks ready for Intimate use, 

^ There are fewer hook cases sold nowadays than for¬ 
merly, for everybody seems to appreciate the charm of 
the low bookcases built in around a room or occupying 
some special nook or corner in a hay window or alcove. 
On the top of these shelves one can always have 
plants, photographs, magazines, all the hundred and 
one little furnishings that add to the beauty of a room. 

44 The high corner bookshelves are always good, for 
they use up space that is often wasted, and this is an 
Important matter la these days of apartment houses,” 


A History of Arcuittkctur e os the Comparative 
Metroo for the Stuivext, Craftsman and Amateur. 
By Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.LB.A., and 
Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. With 256 Plates, 
comprising 1300 Illustrations* London, B, T. Bat&- 
ford. 1901. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. Pp. xlil., 531. Price, $7.50. 

A history of architecture that calls for four editions 
in five years is a book that must command attention. 
Mr, Fletcher's book—for although the name of liis 
father, the late Professor Banister Fletcher, is retained 
on the title-page,the work is that of the younger man— 
has won well deserved support by presenting the chief 
facts of architectural history in a concrete and con¬ 
densed form. The present edition, which is the fourth, 
lias been so much remodeled and contains so much 
new material as to be practically a new work. 

The plan k>f the book as explained In the preface, and 
which is both new and original, has been “not only to 
give in clear and brief form the characteristic features 
of the architecture of each people and country, but also 
to consider those influences which have contributed to 
the formation of each especial style." The method 
employed has been to reduce the chief architectural 
facts of each people and race to the briefest possible 
limit, and then, when variations occur, to note these 
in comparative tables, ill which the essential descrip¬ 
tions and characteristics of each are fully noted. Thus, 
for example, we have long tables comparing the differ¬ 
ences between French and English Gothic, a useful 
method both for the student and the man of affairs 
who may wish to know exactly what constitutes French 
Gothic, and in what way it differs from English or 
German, with which he may, perhaps, be more familiar. 

It must be confessed that this method, admirable 
as it is in many ways, has some drawbacks. Every 
form of architecture is an evolution, merging off at the 
beginning and ending into features of the preceding 
or succeeding styles. The Gothic style lasted, let us 
say, for three hundred years, during which it under¬ 
went many modifications in each country in which it 
had any development. Mr. Fletcher's tables hardly 
give us the help in this direction the specialist may 
wish for, but the general arrangement of his facts is 
most excellent, capable of ready reference, clear and 
distinct. 

And it is for just this purpose that a history of 
architecture is needed. There are not many people 
who will consult a history of architecture for the 
sheer joy of reading it, but there are many who want 
the facts divorced from theories and philosophy. It 
is to such that Mr. Fletcher's book will especially ap¬ 
peal. The general conditions attending the develop¬ 
ment of any style, the national, geographical, and re¬ 
ligious influences, the part materials have taken in It, 
the external circumstances that one hardly realizes 
in looking at a building, and yet each of which has 
helped to produce the completed result—all these are 
set forth with sufficient minuteness and with no un¬ 
necessary padding. Then follow careful descriptions 
of the style, with the peculiarity of treatment of each 
feature carefully noted, and, filially, the comparative 
tables, which both give title to the book, and form, in 
many respects, its chief value. 

Nor should the illustrations be forgotten. An archi¬ 
tectural history without pictures is as intelligible as 
a drama without actors. Of all the problems centered 
in the preparation of an architectural history, those 
concerning the illustrations are the most difficult and 
the most important. Mr, Fletcher has solved the prob¬ 
lem in a highly original and successful way. Numer¬ 
ous half-tone plates of uncommon beauty give the 
reader ail ample knowledge of the actual appearance 
of a long succession of Important buildings. In addi¬ 
tion to these plates are many others in which a multi¬ 
tude of illustrations have been grouped,—details, sec¬ 
tions, plans, maps. It is true the scale of these repro¬ 
ductions is sometimes small, hut they are intended as 
hints and suggestions, and the student who really 
needs larger drawings can refer to the originals, all 
of which are carefully noted in the admirable list of 
illustrations. This feature of the book has added much 
to its cost, but it has also added enormously to its 
value. No other history of architecture contains any¬ 
thing like the wealth of illustration this book does, 
and, although the price iii this country seems high, 
full value is received. 

Manufacturers' catalogues are frequently books and 
pamphlets of the utmost value, and should he care¬ 
fully preserved. 



THE WOMAN'S GARDEN, 

There is, of course, no reason why a woman's garden 
should differ from a man's, and yet there is often a dis¬ 
tinctively feminine trait in gardens tended by women 
and thriving under a woman's care that gives them an 
added beauty. The old-fashioned garden has been a fad 
of late, points out a recent contemporary in discussing 
this subject, the garden hedged with box, ami gay with 
hollyhocks, gillyflowers, wallflowers,and the other home¬ 
ly flower favorites of olden time. There are beautiful old 
gardens around some of the old Colonial homes of New 
England and the South; and the mistress of a brand 
new Colonial mansion installs a brand new old-fashioned 
garden, but must accept with philosophy the fact that 
time alone can give the place its rightful flavor 
can make the box what it should he, and can give the 
old-fasM oned flowers an air of being at home. 

The rose garden is fine, though father more difficult 
to handle. Then there is the wild garden, particularly 
popular with English women, and to be found in 
rare beauty on many of the great English estates. Any 
one can have a wild garden, and a great deal of 
pleasure may be found in making one. The woman 
w T ho docs not know the secrets of her countryside is 
missing half the joy of country life. 

The owner of a country house should make acquaint¬ 
ance with trees and plants and flowers and bifds and 
shy four-footed wood creatures. When that Is done 
she has all-year entertainment provided for her and 
country life has lost its bugbear of dulness and loneli¬ 
ness: 

Set aside in the early spring a plot of ground that 
has a mixture of shade and sun and holds a few trees 
of a wild-wood kind, as well as a stretch of sward. A 
roc kery should have a nook, too—not a monstrosity of 
artificial grottoes, but a careless, scattered pile of rocks 
packed in between with rich loam. If hydrants and 
water supply make a pool of running water possible, 
so much the better; but if not, the water and marsh 
plants must be barred. 

Each week, all the season through, from the tune 
of the first arbutus and wind flower, until the last 
aster has died, the woman bent on creating her wild 
garden may make new' friends. All that will stand 
transplanting she may take home to her wild garden 
and there give them as nearly as possible the con¬ 
ditions in which she found them. 

Many will die of homesickness, but a second or 
third trial may meet with success, A few seasons 
will be enough to produce a garden where one may see 
the season go by in a trail of color. 

Wild gardening leads naturally enough to another 
form of gardening which just now is the latest fad. 
All through rural England and France, and in many 
corners of New England and the South, the herb 
garden flourishes as it has flourished for hundreds of 
years, and boundless faith is placed bo the medicinal 
properties of herbs; but these gardens are usually 
adjuncts of cottages, and only recently has the great 
lady turned her attention to the herbs that were per¬ 
haps familiar to her great-greatgreat-grandmoffier. 

One of the noblest ladies of England says that her 
herb garden is her greatest pride, and many other 
women have taken up the idea with enthusiasm. In one 
of the most magnificent homes of England a wild gar¬ 
den, overrun with tangled sweetness, leads by a ter¬ 
race to a lavender garden given over wholly to sweet 
scented lavender that perfumes all the air and makes 
the leading bench under a spreading tree a nook in 
Araby the Blest. Beyond the lavender garden is the 
herb garden. 

The enthusiastic herbalist can tell scores of auec* 
dotes and traditions connected with that phase of the 

science. 

Then there was the herb cure by signature. It was 
a forerunner of homeopathy, an illustration of like 
cures like, and its efficacy was vouched for by a mul¬ 
titude of believers, 

Vervain, with its likeness to the human eye, was 
invaluable for eye wash. Certain spotted herbs were 
infallible In freckle lotions. Yellow herbs cured 

jaundice. 

But it is the broad, general herb tradition that is 
most entertaining. What woman can afford to ignore 
cowslip water when it is warranted to produce beauty? 
Periwinkle tea will cure any husband whose affections 
wander, and a bed of periwinkle should grow under the 
windows of every happy home. 

Rue will quicken the inventive faculty and should 
be fed to all writers of fiction. Sage will strengthen 
the memory and do a great amount of all-round 
beneficial work. 
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A ELMAKKABLE article in a recent issue of Insurance 
Engineering directs attention to the extraordinary 
dangers that are prevalent everywhere from the leak’ 
age of gas. Dr. Janies C* Bayles, the author of the 
article, treats the subject exhaustively, and marshals 
a great army of facts that conclusively demonstrate 
the extent and danger of this agent The greatest 
danger from leaking gas* he points out, is in crowded 
cities, whose streets are paved with an impervious 
material, and he cites a number of instances in 
which buildings in New York have become saturated 
* with gas, resulting, in many cases* In sudden and 
disastrous fires where, ordinarily, swift destruction 
could not he looked for. One of these instances is the 
historic burning of the Windsor Hotel, which, although 
not a fireproof building, was destroyed in a fire of 
almost unexampled suddenness, extent, and intensity, 
which can only be accounted for by the building having 
been saturated with gas. That it was so, and that the 
circumstance was known to the proprietor, Dr. Bayles 
demonstrates by his own examination and warning 
some time before the catastrophe. The destruction of 
the dwelling of Mr. Wallace Andrews, in which Mr. 
Andrews was burned to a crisp in descending a short 
flight of steps, is another instance of the same sort. 
It was a well-built house of slow-burning construction 
that could not have burned so speedily from an ordi¬ 
nary fire. Many other examples are also noted. It 
seems to be an established fact that gas constantly 
leaks from the mains, that the leaking gas is odorless, 
and its presence therefore frequently unknown. The 
subject is one involving most important problems of 
tire and insurance, and well deserves much more at¬ 
tention than lias hitherto been given it. 

The relation between polluted water and typhoid 
fever seems to require no further demonstration, so 
frequently has the cause and effect been shown in 
this connection. It may, however, be interesting to 
note that a recent epidemic, in the summer of 1901, in 
Bamboo, Wis., has been shown to be directly due to 
polluted water. Investigation showed that one of the 
wells from which the water supply of the city was 
drawn contained a considerable quantity of iron, 
which caused the stoppage of the foot-valve. Pollution 
followed, and, on the machinery being cleaned, leaks 
stopped, and all put in order, the epidemic ceased. 

In the face of remarkable engineering difficulties a 
plan has at last been devised for draining New Orleans, 
now dependent on a series of gutters and old-fashioned 
paddle-wheel pumps, which with every rainstorm leave 
the city a foot or two under water. No such elaborate 
system of sewers will exist anywhere in the United 
States when the plan is carried into effect. It involves 
an outlay of twelve and a half million dollars. New 
Orleans is built on a plain which is eighteen feet below 
the level of the Mississippi River at high water. The 
amount of drainage is greater than that of any other 
city. To deal with it lateral canals parallel with the 
Mississippi will have to he dug in the lowest part of 
the city. These canals and the main canal will be in 
reality tunnels under the city streets; The streets 
will be supported on steel arches and brick and steel 
concrete walls* A central power bouse with a capacity 
of 10,500 horse power will operate the system, pumping 
the drainage into the Bayou Bienvemie, an arm of the 
gulf below the city. Besides this central power house 
there will be three subsidiary stations, which will lift 
the water from one to another canal, and so to the end. 

Problems of domestic sanitation are quite as impor¬ 
tant as the larger matters grouped under the head of 
municipal sanitation. The sanitation of the house from 
the domestic standpoint is a matter largely within the 
control of the individual owner and occupant. Not 
completely, of course, for, if the general sanitation of 
a place is bad, if the water is polluted, and if the city 
connections are of a poor grade, it will he impossible 
for the individual to remedy these fundamental evils 
and gross misfortunes* But so much can he done in 
making the house itself clean and sweet that it would 
seem unnecessary to refer to it, were it not for a gen¬ 
eral indifference that is so widely prevalent* It is not 
possible to teach every important subject in the public 
schools, and human beings often have the good luck to 
live happily in most unsanitary surroundings. But at 
least it should be brought home to every one that the 
house should be apparently clean. Whether it is so 
actually is another question. But appearances count 
for much, and if all our houses should seem clean in 
all their parts a great step forward will have been 
made in domestic sanitation. 


Household 

Notes 


A new material much used for fancy work just now 
is eminently suitable for bedspreads, says the Com¬ 
mercial Advertiser. A coarse kind of canvas in sev¬ 
eral art shades is woven in two colors, the groundwork 
being of, say, a dark green, while the design or flowers 
upon it are woven in a pale shade of light color, 
it being in fact much the same as an ordinary brocade. 
This canvas is about 68 inches wide and about $2 a 
yard; so workers can, if they wish, buy exactly the 
amount required and work the design in cross-stitch or 
any other style of embroidery they please, or, if pre¬ 
ferred, these bedspreads can lie procured already pre¬ 
pared for working with a small portion commenced, 
always a great help to the uninitiated. Crochet lace 
to edge the quilts can also he had in different colors to 
match* The texture of the canvas being coarse is an 
additional advantage, as the embroidery is quickly 
done with bold and effective results. This material is 
used for portieres, embroidered with heavy silk in 
bold designs* 

Mr* Will Bradley has been disporting himself in de¬ 
signing a house to which the modest title of u A Brad¬ 
ley House” has been given. No more distinctive de¬ 
signs for a dwelling and its furnishings have been 
made for some time* Curves and scrolls and twists 
and the other material of hackneyed designers are not 
to have place in this remarkable dwelling* It is a 
house of vertically, pure, simple, and direct, with 
square corners and sharpened edges* His suggestion 
for a piano is a novel one* An upright instrument 
is enclosed within a great rectangular chest, decorated 
with richly ornamented hinges and interior panels* It 
does not, of course, suggest a piano when closed, but 
it is an interesting idea, capable of highly ornamental 
treatment 

Some new wall paper has every length in hanging 
capped. A tangle of tall green rushes forms the motif 
of the paper for perhaps seven or eight feet up, ac¬ 
cording to height of wall, and is capped each width of 
paper with life-size purple fieurs-de-lis. A trailing 
greenery of rose vine foliage runs up the wall and ends 
iu branches of American Beauties. The silver green 
pointed foliage of chrysanthemums, with an occasional 
bud and blossom, blows out into the great nodding 
gorgeous flowers at the top of the wall. It is a pleasant 
change, gi ving a natural look to the design, instead of 
chopping it off with a molding and a border. Another 
paper shows a trellis covered with Wistaria, full of 
luxuriant purple bloom. Dainty bedroom designs, 
bunches of red top clover in exquisite natural coloring 
on a grayish-green ground, scattered marguerites on a 
pule green ground, lovely in design and coloring, form 
another charming paper* 

Much beautiful work for interior decoration has 
been made by the Deerfield Society of Blue and White 
Needlework, of Deerfield, Mass. The designs are gen¬ 
erally of Colonial origin,and, as the name of the society 
indicates, are in blue and white. The society has been 
in existence for five years, during which time many 
fine pieces of work have been turned out* It is in¬ 
tended that each article shall have an artistic value 
of its own that will give credit to the woman pro¬ 
ducing it* 

Effective Window Decorations* —Nearly filling one 
end of the room was a deep recessed window and win¬ 
dow seat, the former with large plate-glass sashes that 
made the room seem part of a fruit orchard beyond, 
which was just bursting into pink and white bloom, 
and the latter piled up with silken cushions to match 
a great semicircle of hyacinths and tulips just outside 
that blazed with color within their setting of emerald 
green turf. Their soft tints of pink, yellow, Mile, white, 
purple, lilac, and dark red were reproduced in the piled- 
up cushions of the window seat. *' It is a fancy of 
mine,” said the creator of this decorative window, “ to 
have the cushions of that particular window seat to 
match the flowers in the bed beyond* I have them 
made like pillow slips, buttoned on, and change them 
several times during the season. In June, after the 
tulips are gone, I have June roses, and after the June 
roses the gay annuals, ending up with chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which last until frost, and with each change I 
have cushions of the same color*” 

April is the month of the buffalo moth grub which 
works so much harm to carpets and woolens* Benzine 
poured on to the edges of carpets where these pests 
have appeared is the best remedy. Closets and places 
containing woolen clothing should he washed out with 
benzine and the contents well aired* 



MODERN BUILDING RESTRICTIONS* 

The conditions of building in large, overcrowded 
cities have considerably restricted freedom of design. 
There are several such limitations, points out the 
Building News in discussing this subject, the party-wall 
restriction, compelling the architect to limit his area 
between walls more or less close together, necessitating 
greater height; there is the ancient light restriction, 
which necessitates ingenious contrivances for obtain¬ 
ing light by means of light areas, and setting back 
buildings. There are other restrictions caused by the 
operation of the Building Act that seriously limit the 
architect’s resources in the use of certain materials 
like timber, and other artistic means; also the neces¬ 
sities of providing basement areas, transit by lifts, and 
staircases. All these things exercise considerable con¬ 
trol over the design, as we may see in any of the larger 
warehouse and office buildings in the city of London* 
It may be the architectural effort is confined to one 
elevation facing the street, while it is crowded with 
windows of varying design to afford the required light. 
Behind there is nothing but blank dismal walls pierced 
by windows of the commonest kind, perhaps cavernous 
light areas* There is nothing architectural about these 
back lands of modern London. 

THE UGLINESS OF TOWNS. 

Look at any of our new towns, writes Mr. G. F. 
Dudley, It. A., where there Is not the presence of old 
buildings to redeem the general aspect of ugliness and 
vulgarity. It is not that the houses are merely des¬ 
titute of ornament: there is the presence of vulgar and 
ugly so-called ornament in plenty — sometimes, indeed, 
in heavy and tiresome profusion. The shape and pro¬ 
portion of the houses seem to have come by chance 
and without design. The ugliest materials have been 
used — bricks of the poorest color and of ungainly size, 
the roofs covered with cold-looking blue slates of too 
large dimensions, and the details of the exterior are 
in every respect without interest or refinement* Inside 
we see the same poverty or vulgarity* The meanness 
of stained deal seems to have been delighted in, or, if 
it could he afforded, that ugliest of ail woods, pitch 
pine, with its coarse grain and hot color. 

THE LONDON BACKYARD. 

Bttexs's cry that we might see ourselves as others 
see us is not always consonant with a truer or less 
biased opinion. Some time ago we were rather amused 
to read in a well-known American architectural con¬ 
temporary, remarks the Builders 1 Journal, that Lon¬ 
doners have one custom which our friends desire to 
see introduced into New York. Those who reside in 
or are familiar with London will doubtless learn with 
surprise that the backyards of the houses in the Me¬ 
tropolis are rendered attractive, decorated with flowers, 
and made to serve a purpose quite impossible to any 
New York backyard. There is usually a balcony over¬ 
looking the yard, which is ornamented with growing 
plants until it might be taken for a conservatory* The 
imagination of decorators is allowed to exercise itself 
in all sorts of ways in making beautiful this part of a 
London house. It may be fairly assumed that the 
writer who gives this glowing account of the London 
backyard has never seen one: for the place is more 
often than not a depressing smoke-begrimed area, 
which Is not Infrequently prejudicial to health, an 
opinion which is confirmed by Dr. Sykes in his re¬ 
cently published book on ” Public Health and Housing.” 
Of the flower-bedecked balcony which might he mis¬ 
taken for a conservatory we know nothing, and m re¬ 
gards the decorators' imaginations we should prefer to 
remain silent, though we can not refrain from ex¬ 
pressing pleasure In learning that they possess Imagi¬ 
nation. 


EXTERIOR USE OF TILES, 

The question of using tiles externally, pointed out 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo in a recent lecture, is made very 
difficult by the doubtful behavior of the tiles them¬ 
selves. It is a common sight to mark great patches 
on the walls, where tiles have been and have dropped 
off—to find them cracked and discolored. The Under¬ 
ground Railway here is painfully rich in examples of 
their failure, and I note that the linings in the Two¬ 
penny Tube are beginning to discolor. Wet, followed 
by frost, with an imperfect key for fastening at the 
back, accounts for the downfall Li most cases, while 
the impure atmosphere of London endeavors to dis¬ 
color everything that it can not corrode. 
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Thk following list of New Patents relating to Build' 
ing and Sanitary Science is prepared expressly for the 
Scientific Aaierican Building Monthly by Miinn & 
Co., Solidtoi's of American and Foreign Patents, 

A PRINTED COPY of the specification and drawing 
of any patent in this list, or any patent in print issued 
since 1863, will be furnished from this office for 10 
cents, if exact date or number is furnished. Remit to 
Munn & Co., 301 Broadway, New York, 


BRICK, STONE, AND TILE. 

Tile Wat.l. ,T* h. Record. Minneapolis, Minn. Febru¬ 


ary 4 , .......... 092,544 

Manufacture of Artificial Stones. Tiles, Etc. E. 

Root, JJassol, Germany. February 25.... 093,900 


CARPENTRY. 

Met a i, me Stair Tread, T. M. Mahony, Troy, N, Y. 

February J.1 . ... .093,143 

Weather Strip, D, II* liurkey, Adeprhpiiy, Pa, Feb¬ 
ruary II . ... .*. 093,230 

Doom* It. Pope, Brockton. Mass. February IS..,* 693,440 
Eaves Trough Hanger. C. 10* Brown, Point Pleas¬ 
ant. N, J. February IS. . .. . 093*492 

Weather Strip and Guide for Windows. II. E. 

Kenny, Detroit, Ml eh. February 25 .,,,.* .. 094,002 

Weather Strip, F, M. Fa a non. McKeesport, Fa. Fein 

rvmry 25 , , * . ... .. 694,135 


CONSTRUCTION. 

Chimney. Kciilson, Buck & Perkins, Lynn, Mass. 

February 4 .. 092,304 

('on ceete Floor, J\ Vo Vuvsy t Porues-pR-Amus. 

France* February 4...692,541 

Illuminating Structure. F, L. O. Wadsworth. Wil¬ 
liams Hay, WIb. February II. *,,..*... 093,088 

P i U no, A. B. ( '1 a rk, New Y o rk. N . Y. Ko U ru a r y 11.. 093 *236 
Bt iudixu Construction* C. M. Carnahan, Allegheny, 

Fa. February 18 , , . *.... * 003,494 

Adjustable Chimney Tor. C, E. Ru tress, Wichita, 

Kang* February 18 ..603,539 

i ili-MNUY, G. Stelul. New York, N. Y. February 18., 093,755 
Construction op Ceilings and Walls* A. RMeklnke, 

Minister, Germany. February 25 . ,,,,*.* 093,905 

Co.MUiH ND Li MmiR or Struct rUK. Q, L, Smith, .New¬ 
port News, Ya. February 25 ..093,915 

Chimney Cap. A. T. Cox, Scranton, Iowa. February 

25 .... - . . :..., *---;,, , 093,951 

System of Construction with Bet on Strengthened 
ry Metal. It Henkel, Brussels, Belgium. Febru¬ 
ary 25 .* *...... 693,966 

ivssTin gtton unit Buildings Having Circular or 
Kegulau Shaped Hoops Converging ln One 
Point. M. II. Van; Chicago, in. February 25... 693,089 
Piaster Hoard, J. Sdiratwleser* Brooklyn, N. Y. 

February 25 ........ .. <194 111 

8cappi>ltj Bracket. W, E. Arnold, Dallas, Texas. Feb¬ 
ruary 25 * . ,.... 604,230 

Stave Column, j. S. Miller* Ft Wityue, Jml. Febru¬ 
ary 25 , . .. .... .. 694,320 


ELEVATORS, 


Kllvatoh, F, E; He id hi an, Wiunetka, 111. Fehmarv 

4 .... *, * *, . .. 

Safety Attachment for IClevatMIs* G. p. Joyce, 

Brookline, Mass, February 11 ..\ . 

Electric Elevators, N. Dindstrom, New York, N. Y. 

February 11 ...... 

Elevator closing Device* W, A. Bob in son, Inde¬ 
pendence, Iowa. February 18 


692,280 

609,027 

098.038 

693,444 


FI REPROOF I NO, FIRE-EXT1 NOFISIIMENT. 


fireproof Floor, G. K nor he. New York* N, Y Feb- 

nmry 4 ........ 092.309 

Finn Escape. A, IT. Andrews, Elmira. N. Y. Fcbru- 

ary 11 .. .... . ....693*095 

Alarm for Imre I.xtinguisuing Systems, F. Gray, 

Chicago, III. February 11 .. 093 3 ->*> 

Fhushroof Construction. \\\ Oiir. Trent on. N. J 

February IS .. T > . ' 693 429 


HAKDWAKE. 

K-von Attachment. C, Glover, New RrlUln. Conn 

February 4 . . ... .692.205. 692,200 

Sash Holder. K, B. Malonm, New York. N, Y. Feb- 

ruary 4 .<. .. . ., *. . 692,532 

Kxort Attachment. \Y. Schamweber* Seattle Wash 

February 4 . . ..... 092,556 

Door Check. J r llorafield, Chicago, Hi. February 11.693,021 
Door Spring. W. Hargrove* Montreal, Canada, ’Feb¬ 
ruary 18 . .*. . .... 693,389 

Hinge, C. M. Johnson, Milwaukee* WIs. February 18. 693,540 
Lock. F„ A. Hickson. Atlanta, Ga. February IS, 693602 
Sash Fastener, W. W. Battles, San Jose* Cal. Feb¬ 
ruary 25 . . . .*. . . . .. 694,234 


HEATING AND VENTILATION* 

Sheet Metal Radiator- J. D. Ktuuaghan, Marsha]I- 

rown, low a. February 4 . , . ..*,, *. 092 306 

1 1 ut A 111 F U tt x a cu. L. Pa t rl e, Sp id ng fiel d, Ohio. Feb¬ 
ruary 4 .... <212 336 

Sheet Mi$TAL Radiator, C. E. KalTord. Buffalo X y 

February 4 * *.-.. 092,365 

\ kntTl.vTOR, I], At. AAflUimlre, Philadelphia, Fa F#4 j- 

ruary It ... 093,103 

Fireplace Heater, T. R. Jackson, Belmont* Ohio. 

February 25 .. *.. * . 694*155 


PLUM BING. 


Faucet* A, Huckj Milwaukee, Wjs, February 25..,. 693*865 


TOOLS. 


Screw Driver, W. W. Fairchild. Tracy, Conn. Feb 

ruary 1J .,.*,,*,,,****,*. 693,123 


MISCELLANKOrS. 

Elastic Floor Cowering, J, C comber, Now York, 

N. Y. February 4 ..*. 692.242 

N(-n-Slipping Wearing Tread or Covering* C. n. 

Wilkinson* Huddersfield, England. February 4... 602,397 



Publishers’ 

Department 



NEW SCROLL SAW* 

The result of years of experience in building band 
saws is embodied in the make-up of the machine 
shown in the two illustrations. New features sug¬ 
gested 1>y constant experimenting, combined with new 
inventions in this saw, will be readily appreciated by 
all users of the scroll saw. It will do the work of 



No. 60 Band Sc roll Saw, No, 50 Band Scroll Saw. 
Front View. Back View* 


ut least two of the ordinary machines, running more 
smoothly at a higher speed* and breaking fewer blades. 

The No, 50 Band Scroll Saw has an upright col¬ 
umn. which is very stiff, and prevents vibration when 
the machine is running at a very high rate of speed. 
The iron table, which can he tilted to any angle, is 
IS inches from the guide, and will take 33 inches be¬ 
tween the blade and the column* The patent straining 
device is very sensitive, and the top wheel hangs on 
a knife edge, maintaining at all times a uniform ten¬ 
sion on the saw blade* The lower wheel is webbed, 
thus preventing the circulation of dust, and being 
heavier than the upper one, controls its movements. 
The upper wheel can he easily raised and lowered 
without stopping the machine* All the different ad¬ 
justments may be made quickly, accurately* and with 
facility* so that time and labor are saved, and superior 
work is performed. J. A. Fay & Bgan Co* of 
Nos, 209 to 229 West Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the makers of these band saws, will furnish ill lis¬ 


ten ce is made entirely of steel, pressed into form 
consists of end, line, and gate posts* rails, pickets and 
gates. It is the first of its kind manufactured' and 
placed upon Llie market in the United States and 
since its adoption by the World's Fair, arrangements 
have been made to produce it in various heights, suit 
able for residences, public parks'and buildings', and 
cemeteries, at so low a cost as to bring it within thr* 
means of any one desiring an ornamental 
around his property. This firm makes a full Ust of 
metal furnishings for buildings* from a window 
frame up to a complete steel front. All architectural 
sheet metal and structural wrought iron worl^ crest¬ 
ing, fencing* area grating, fire-escapes* brackets and 
balcony railing* window and door caps, skylights, gal 
vanized iron cornices, gutters* spouts, ridging, hulals 
and columns, sills and lintels for brick buildings are 
a part of its large output* The works are at 421 to 
519 South Sixth Street, St* Louis* Mo* 

AE RE 0-PAIN TER* 

The quickest and best way of applying paint t* 
large surfaces is found in the use of sprayers. The 
Patton Paint Co*, of 227 Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis 1P 
are the makers of the Patton Acreo-Painter, which 
does the work with efficiency and economy* requiring 
no more paint than hand painting. The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co* are general distributers of the ap¬ 
paratus* 

AUTOMATIC CHIMNEY TOPS, 

The discomforts and evils of low and poor drawing 
chimneys may be easily cured by the use of an auto- 
matie chimney top. This device 
stops the smoke and the storm from 
blowing down the chimney and 
creates a strong up-draft At all 
seasons of the year winds are liable 
to blow down the chimneys and 
interfere with the draft Then 
stoves, grates, and furnaces fall 
to give satisfaction, the avails are 
spoiled, and good baking and 
thorough heating are prevented. 

Powers Bros,, of Streafor, Ill., are 
the manufacturers of a top which Is 
calculated to make chimneys do their 
work satisfactorily. Architects 
specify them, particularly for low 
chimneys. The firm sells the iron 
mountings only and the local tinner 
does the rest. 

The cut shows the top complete for the smoke 
stack. The brace at the bottom fits over the stake 
and bolds the device in place. The vane holds the 
cover against the wind* thereby causing a vacuum 
sufficient to produce the proper draft, 



trations and particulars, and also send, free of charge, 
their new combined 450 page catalogue, showing all 
the machines they make, 

PRESSED STEEL FENCES, 

The immense contract for furnishing about ten 
thousand feet of pressed steel fence to enclose the 
park side of the World's Fair grounds in St. Louis 
has been awarded to the iron and steel manufacturing 
firm of Mesker & Brothers, of the same city. The 



IRON RESERVOIR-VASES* 

Walbuhxje & Cn, t of Buffalo, N. Y., make a fine va¬ 
riety of iron reservoir-vases* These artistic and useful 
vessels are made in many styles and sizes, and their 
distinguishing feature lies in the fact that the reservoir 
does not need refilling oftener than once in ten or fif¬ 
teen days, according to the size of the vase. The earth, 
receiver is at the top. Under this is the reservoir 
for water, which is filled through openings In the bot¬ 
tom of the receiver* A tube packed with moss or 
sponge* through which the moisture 
is drawn up into the earth by 
capillary attraction, connects the re¬ 
ceiver with the reservoir, and pre¬ 
vents the ground becoming hard and 
caked, as in ordinary vases, and 
there is no excess of moisture in the 
open and porous condition of the 
soil* the .plants thriving to perfec¬ 
tion throughout the entire season* 
The firm manufacture lawn chairs* 
rustic settees and stylish settees, 
one pattern of the latter being made 
with a seat of hardwood slats, oiler! 
and shellacked; also folding chairs 
and settees with wrought iron 
frames and hacks and seats of oiled 
hardwood. 


SKYLIGHTS. 


work is already well advanced, and the great capacity 
of the plant will insure its early completion. The 
design of the fence shown in the illustration was es¬ 
pecially prepared for the fair grounds, and selected 
from many others in competition as being the cheap¬ 
est most durable* and neatest design presented. The 


A very important part of the busi¬ 
ness of the large and finely equipped 
plant of the Drouve Company, of 
Bridgeport. Conn.* is the manufac¬ 
turing of skylights. These skylights 
have the desired combination of light¬ 
ness* strength, and durability. They are made up In 
many shapes and sizes, and are suited to all sorts 
of roofs. The light gathering and distributing power 
of the improved skylight is very great, and where the 
article is needed the firm may be consulted for points 
on stylg and capacity. 
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FITCH SASH LOCKS 


* ‘The Perfect Window Fastener’ 


Scud for Catalogue end Working .Model 
The W, & £* T. Fitch Co„ New Haven, Conn. 


And Manufacturers of Heating and 
Ventilating Apparatus- 

Plans and estimates furnished on application fur Heating and 
Ventilating Apparatus, erected complete or for material Only- 
Highest awards at World’s Fair, 

Patent Iron Greenhouse Construction Catalogue sent on receipt 
Of 5 cents postage. 

ROUND “BURNHAM” BOILERS. 


Bumljiim ” Water halier. 
JJccOoiul! View. 


Standard Hot Water Heater In 5 Sizes. 

Specially adapted for moderate ranges. We also make Sectional 
Boilers for large ranges. Highest economy. Reasonable prices. 

Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Catalogue mailed from 
New York office on receipt of 5 cents postage. 

Rstimales furnished for Cypress Greenhouse Material. 

Send [or Circular of Cypress Hot Bed Sash and Frames. 

We nrnke special greenhouse PUTTY. Price on application* 


New Turk Office i 

ST, JAMES BLDG., Broadway and 26th $L 


General Office find Works: 

IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON. N. Y. 


White Finish on Metal 

is generally unsatisfactory unless the right pigment is 
used. The only suitable pigment for painting on 
metal in white or tints is ZINC WHITE. 

Whether the priming coat be red lead or iron 
oxides, Zinc White gives a more durable coating, 
with more lasting lustre and color, than any other 
white pigment. 


FREE—Our Practical Pamphlets ; 
"The Pamt Question.' 1 
"Paints in Architecture/' 

"House Paints t A Common Sense 
Talk About Them." 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

1J Broadway, 

New York. 


IVES 


SAM PLE 

PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 

and page 
Catalogue of 

Window Hardware 

Specialties 

free. 

H* B, IVES & CO* 
lfew EaviE, fonn 


CHARTER ENGINE tti 

Any Place jj Ife, 

by Any One JgSm 

for Any Purpose j.' 

Fuel—G ano line, Gini, Distillate 
Statlonarles, Portables, Engines and j ?V 

Pumps, Holsters -£*jj 

for Cdtnlhgtir and rfinimontalB, 

State Your Power Neede 

CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO., Box 96, STERLING. ILL 


1684 : QUALITY - 1902 

TWO GOLD MEDALS 

Awarded by the PAN - AM K RICAN : 


Onm for 


Another for 


P&B 

Insulating 
Papers 

The P fit B Papers arc the best 
known for building, sheathing, and 
insulating pis [poses* Standard for seven¬ 
teen years. 

E6e Standard Paint Company, 


Wuber oid 

(Trade Mark Registered) 

Roofing and 
Floor-Cloth 


Rubcroid Je the ntrongest roofing 
mitedat in the world. Proof against 
cold, heat, water, acids* alkalies, gases* 
etc. Standard for ten years. 


IOO William St., 
NEW YORK, 


188-190 Madison St M 
CHICAGO. 


The (hAMPION IRON e©. 

KENTON, OHIO. 


STRUCTURAL [RON. 

ornamental 

CAST AND WROUGHT IRON . 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and RAILINGS. 

© ® ® 

Catalogue of above furnished, and Prices 
quoted on application. 




Succeeds 
Success.‘ 


JiScriAtb »v 


55cfcOH,OHIO. 


Twelve Tears' Sales Have 
Demonstrated Architects 
can Specify the ^ ^ f 

AKron 
Air Blast 
F\iri\ace 

With Absolute Safety, 
Tens of Thousands in Use. 

Over I too in Use i rt Jfkron, O. 

W£ CAN DO YOU GOOD 
AND SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Send us 'tout address on .1 postal card and we wOl 
send you a full description. Send for Catalogue. 


Attention to Details COlTlfOrt IFl YOUT 
insures you . , 


New Horn tkt)F 


For a small additional expense to the cost of ordinary 
hinges you can have your doors hung witli 

STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never treak * never require oiling i never wear down. 
Send for artistic monograph on the subject, 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEP T K, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

79 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


simmy 


WftRKS 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 

Largest Builders of CREENHOUSE STRUCTURES 


ESTABLISHED IBG 2 * 

D. DORENDORF, 

MANUFACTUREft OF 

Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 

and SPECIAL COPPER CABLE 

Lightning Conductors 

44 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK. 


Powerful, Responsive. Durable and Efficient. 


“REEVES” 

larlame Speed Counter SHan 

for securing any speed without change of hell or 
loss of time. Specially adapted for all kinds of 
Experiment at Machinery, Printing Presses, Motor 
Carriages, Iron working Tools, Woodworking Ma¬ 
chinery, or any and all machines requiring a 
chang e of speed or feed. 

ZjrRvndfor hcyid&mdy UluafraPd CatatnvH* “A A. ' ’ frw 

REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind., U. S. A. 


Our new booklet is ready 
You should have a copy 
Address the Advertising 
Department 

American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 


I Pay the Freight. . . C2S 

Will ship C. O. D, to any station la the United 5Utea for 

THE “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

Ilns six 8 in. lids, oven 17 x is x st, is gallon reservoir* large warning closet* duplex 
grate* burns wood or coal; weighs 400 pounds; Iitied throughout with asbestos, 
GUARANTEED TO BE AS REPRESENTED. Write for free descriptive circulars and testimonials 

from parties iti your sect lor* who are using one, 

F$TcASH A OR C ON T cifEDiT. WM. G. WILLARD. Dept. 14. 619 N. 4<h St.. St. Louis. Mo- 

SHELDON AXLE CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

Heavy and Fine Axles 

INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 

“ANCHOR/* “DRAGON ” and 44 RICHARD'S LONG DISTANCE f * BRANDS* 

Catalogues and Export Prices on application. t& itk&sbCtrFC, . w U, S. ^* 
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MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECE IN THE RATHAUS IN LUBECK 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

May! Another season has opened and spring has 
once more seized upon the land. The suburbanite is 
once more happy, for his season has arrived. It would 
be strange indeed if the sojourner in the country was 
not prepared to enjoy the coming season with new zest. 
The winter has been an uncommonly severe one, the 
heavy weather of its ending quite overbalancing the 
bairn of its beginning. And the inhabitants of our 
cities may naturally look forward to better times. The 
winter has been almost unprecedented in the number 
and nature of the calamities that have visited our 
cities, both large and small. Fires, explosions, catas¬ 
trophes of many kinds, and much disease, have vis¬ 
ited the cities and left costly marks of injury to 
property and loss of life. It has been a had winter, 
and as life is supposed to hold some consolations, and 
generally does so, we may hope for better things in 
the summer months to come. A glad welcome, then, 
to May, and a happy, prosperous summer to every one! 


What is an up-to-date house? The phrase is a badly 
used one, and is applied to almost everything, ani¬ 
mate and inanimate. In the popular vocabulary up- 
to-date appears to stand for anything strange and 
odd, uncommon and new. And new, in its turn, does 
not stand necessarily for something just created, hut 
something bizarre and quite unlike anything ever seen 
before, These, of course, are forced meanings, without 
reason and without point There is no reason at all 
why an up-to-date house should be queer in design and 
unusual in execution. Properly speaking an up-to-date 
house is one designed by a skilled architect, thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with the resources of his profes¬ 
sion, alive to all the merits of the most recent ap¬ 


pliances for health, comfort, and convenience, pos¬ 
sessed of a fine appreciation of beauty and fitness in 
design, and clever in the artistic combination of every 
property, every material, every device needed to make 
a dwelling house a work of art to look at and a work 
of science to live in. 

in many respects the most important movement in 
current foreign art, whether architecture or decora¬ 
tion, is that called by the French the Art Nouveau* 
This movement has, as yet, hardly developed in 
America to the same extent it has in England, France, 
and Germany, though its influence on our designers 
is becoming more and more marked every day. Its 
most advanced form is seen in Germany, where its 
forms are so strange and unusual as often to seem 
mere eccentricities* A writer in The Artist points out 
that the most characteristic feature of this new decora¬ 
tion—for as yet it is chiefly used in furniture and 
decorative work—may he called the “ toasting-fork " 
motif, a particularly happy description of the short 
curves and long lines which are characteristic of this 
work. The author of the article is disposed to view 
the matter facetiously, and points out several well 
marked forms, as the “toasting fork flower,” the 
“hinge toasting fork/ 4 the “Noah’s Ark tree toasting 
fork,” and the “candelabrum toasting fork/' Usually, 
he remarks, it has flowers or buds “ growing on the 
prongs, with a leaf or two on the stem/' Other 
details are perforated hearts and panels with inscrip¬ 
tions; the latter, however, are not carved, hue orna¬ 
mented with hammered copper work or gesso. The 
furniture is plain or green-stained oak with copper 
fittings, or, the most effective and latest use of metals* 
rusty steel* The column is often introduced, being 
made taller and taller, with a candle-socket on the top, 
or a rusty steel lamp with thick, green* streaky glass. 
The influence of the style on the exterior architecture 
is very marked. Long, high, sloping buttresses are 
placed “ at such odd corners and angles as are best 
calculated pleasantly to surprise the spectatorthe 
windows are long and narrow and are so arranged 
“ that you can not see out with comfort either stand¬ 
ing or sitting”; the chimneys are about twice as 
large “ as would beseem any ordinary house to enter¬ 
tain, and on the front and hack should be fixed large 
wrought iron S's”; while the roof should be large 
enough for the upper story to disappear into it and 
be lighted by quaint dormer windows. The house is 
painted white with the exception of the roof, which 
is tiled, and the shutters, which are painted a grass- 
green color and perforated with hearts in the center. 

Art Nouveau, however, is not a subject for jocularity 
alone. That it has received eccentric development, 
that it has been pushed to extremes, that it is some¬ 
times not beautiful and is frequently odd and strained, 
does not diminish the fact that, in its origin, it began 
as a serious protest against established rules and 
academic formula:. In the right hands, and properly 
developed, it is capable of most useful, charming, and 
delightful treatment. It is a form of design danger¬ 
ous to the commonplace man or the worker without 
natural talent of extraordinary merit. For such it is 
a pitfall, opening up all sorts of dangers and inviting 
sheer eccentricity* Eccentricity is closely akin to 
ugliness, while the aim of art is to beautify and be 
beautiful. 

Fitness is one of the most essential qualities of the 
design of good furniture, as, indeed, it is in the de¬ 
sign of anything put to practical use. One does not 
put a brocaded chair in the kitchen nor a wash-bench 
in the front hall. So far as general arrangement 
goes there is not much room for doubt; the furniture 
belonging to one room generally finds its place there 
without much hesitancy on the part of the owner. But 
the question of fitness takes on a new 7 aspect when 
the possession of some special piece of furniture is 
desired or ownership acquired. As has been more 
than once pointed out in these pages, a single piece 
of furniture, if especially large or splendid, or If par¬ 
ticularly ornate or elaborate, is more apt to spoil a 
room by its conspicuousness than help It by any in¬ 
trinsic beauty it may possess. Handsome furniture 
for handsome rooms is a good rule, and while pos¬ 
sibly beginnings may he made with a single article, 
it is better not to make even the beginning unless 
some general scheme or ulterior end can he foreseen 
at the commencement. One's beds and tables, stools 
and candlesticks, should conform to one's general 
state and means. Good, useful furniture is to be pre¬ 
ferred any day to costly, elaborate articles that one 
keeps only to look at and which one is fearful of using 
lest they he hurt. Mistakes in furniture are easily 
made. The articles can he readily moved and re¬ 
arranged, and sometimes quite handsome pieces can 
he had at small cost. In expensiveness in house fur¬ 
nishings is often desirable, but bargains in furniture 
are not always to be measured in cost value, nor are 
they always what they seem. 


May, 1902. 


THE ART OF HOME BUILDUP 

The art of building a home is one of ki 

and most important of the arts. It is th ~ no Jles ^ 
art that directly affects every one, for everyth 0 ™ 
est has an attempt at a home, and Hi* . f p00r ' 
are absolutely devoid of a spot or a nook Wh ° 
call their own are happily not numerous ^ 

though every one has, or seeks to have, a horn t 
some sort, very few understand what is meant hy ru 
phrase, “building a home/' For it strangely happens 
that the art most practised, the art which touches most 
people, the art which should be the most popular and 
the most cultivated, is a strange and little understood 
art, of which much is said, in which much is done 
and of which little is known or appreciated. 

Home building differs from house building, in that 
while every dwelling may be a house, not every dwell 
ing is a home, A home implies occupation; it means 
furnishings, decorations, objects of use and of beauty 
The home is the utilization of the dwelling; it j 5 
transformation of the house from a tiling of stone and 


wood to an object of living utility. 

Houses are built; homes are made. The distinction 
is a vital one, and it is not the less real because the 
object of all house building is the creation of a home. 
The house is the foundation of the home, the first step 
the important basic stage which is going to make or 
mar the home once the final steps of home-making are 
taken. In designing, planning, and building the house, 
therefore, its home-value is a matter of the first con¬ 
sideration. If it fails in that it had better never be 
built at all. 

Now the process of house building is generally inde¬ 
pendent of this very vital consideration. The architect 
is apt to consider his house only from his personal 
point of view as a designer. To him a house is a 
problem in design, a problem which he will consider 
as an actual construction, which he will conceive as 


actually erected, and study in every aspect, but which, 
after all, is a problem in design that must look well 
on paper or which must be made to look as well as its 
designer can bilng it to do. 

It is extremely important that a house should “look 
well," hut it is much more important that it be good 
in itself. And this means more than mere appearance, 
more than simple utility, but that fortunate combina¬ 
tion of all qualities in building which will lend them¬ 
selves to the creation of a successful home—qualities 
restful, convenient, beautiful, and desirable. 

In building a home, therefore, it is necessary to 
look beyond questions of design, to pass beyond com¬ 
position, the relation of parts, the arrangement of de¬ 
tails, the grouping, massing, development—the many 
elements partly technical, partly derived from common 
sense, that go toward home-making. All these things 
count in the end, all are useful and even necessary, 


but they are means to an cud higher than good design, 


and touch on the wholesomeness of human life. 


Here, then, is a measure to success in home building: 
How far can it help the occupants of the house? How 
far can it make them better, make their lives more 
cheerful, their influence more widely spread? These 
are not abstract moral questions, but practical every¬ 
day problems with the house as foundation. The 
grandest dwelling in the world was built for more 
than the mere piling together of architectural parts 
or as a fabric for adornment. Beyond these matters 
of detail—for they are only that and nothing more— 
is the real function of the dwelling as a place for 
human residence, as a site for human activity* 

Architecture is the most human of the arts, and 
house building is the most human phase of architect¬ 
ure, The church, the theater, the office building, the 
many structures that modern life has evolved and dif¬ 
ferentiated, have all their human side and their human 
value* But the house surpasses them all in its human 
interest, because it affects more people and it affects 
them all the time. 

The art of building a home, therefore, rests on the 
degree with which its human aspects are developed and 
considered. Beauty and convenience, size, the num¬ 
ber of rooms, the amplitude of its conveniences, the 
merit of its design, the splendor of its parts, the re¬ 
finement of its style, all count as nothing compared 
with its livable qualities or its human aspects. And 
this human quality is not dependent on any one of 
the technical resources of the architect, but is the 
result of their wise and artistic udlizatlon with the 
human end kept well in view* 

The fundamental proposition is very plain and sim¬ 
ple, A house is a building intended to be lived in; 
living implies human life; it is to surround human 
life with the sheltering care of architectural resources 
that houses are built. There are many things which 
help in the art of home making and home building, 
but the house itself, as a building and as a work of 
architecture, is the basis on which the noble super¬ 
structure of the home is erected. And all the art in 
the world can not transform a house that ignores its 
human functions into a comfortable or agreeable 
home* 
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TALKS with architects 


Ho. 16. ME. J. MOMROE HEWLETT ON THE ARCHITECT 
AND THE MUNICIPALITY, 


It is at least obvious tliat much of our public archi¬ 
tecture is unimportant and unworthy of standing for 
any degree of civic condition, and it is not to be won¬ 
dered, therefore, that our architects have given more 
or less attention to the subject, and have come to real¬ 


ize the imperative need of radical changes. For several 
years attempts have been made from time to time to 
remedy the present conditions that have brought pub¬ 


lic architecture to this state by means of legislation. 
An effort was made in New York to secure the licensing 
of architects, much in the same way as plumbers and 
steam engineers are licensed, a movement that found 
success in some other States, hut which has uot yet 
been successful In New York. More recently an 
effort was made to graft an extraordinary law on the 
statute books of New York, by which a so-called “eli¬ 


gible list " of architects worthy to do city work was 
proposed; an effort that was fortunately nipped in the 
bud through the common sense of sonic of the profes¬ 
sional societies asked to support it. This singular pro¬ 
ject failed, but the mere fact that it was brought for¬ 
ward showed that architects were realising that some¬ 
thing must be done, although they did not kno’W how to 
do it. The subject is very far from being a profes¬ 
sional one, for a public building is a public building, 
it belongs to the city, it represents it, and should be 


" It is, however, I think apparent to all that some 
method roust be found of securing competent archi¬ 
tectural services for the design and erection of munici¬ 
pal and other public work. No uniform system is in 
vogue at present; in fact, there are four different 
methods by which architectural appointments may be 
made. These are, 1st. Direct appointment due to per¬ 
sonal influence; 2d, Direct appointment due to high 
professional standing and acknowledged ability in some 
special line of work; 3d, Appointment by means of 
limited competition; 4th, Appointment by means of 
open competition. If we eliminate the first of these, 
we have left three methods, each one of which may 
prove proper and wise under certain conditions, and 
the choice among these three methods of selection 
can not with safety be delegated to any one except 
the official who under the city government is respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of the undertaking. 

“ Two general situations must be considered iu this 
connection: (1) That in which the city administration 
is assumed to he friendly to the best sort of architectu¬ 
ral practice, ami (2) that in which the city adminis¬ 
tration is not influenced by any such high ideals. One 
or the other of these conditions must invariably exist, 
and the immediate question then is, if we grant for a 
moment that the kind of administration represented in 
the first class can he relied upon to work for the best 
in these matters, and should not therefore be hampered 
by definite rules, how far is it wise to establish by leg¬ 
islation a method of appointment of architects for city 


President of the Borough of Brooklyn, who has author¬ 
ized the Superintendent of Public Buildings and Offices 
(a salaried city official) to prepare plans for a new 
court house in that borough, 

“ TPe instance will unquestionably receive full 

indorsement as a method from the best part of the 
architectural profession; the second case, which de¬ 
manded a certain personality, seems, in this exceptional 
instance, equally desirable; hut the third case is open 
to justifiable criticism. It seems to presuppose either 
that the city official in question did not have sufficient 
duties or that the task of preparing designs and plans 
was an extremely simple and easy one. If one may 
make a comparison, it might pertinently be asked if 
the Mayor of New York were a bridge engineer would 
he he expected to design the bridges of the city? 

“ Can you/' I queried, " evolve a general rule of pre¬ 
cedent which can approximately be made applicable to 
all cases?" 

** Any uniform rule of procedure laid down must he 
so general in character as to leave great latitude in the 
choice of methods to be applied by the elected officers 
of the city, and also to lay upon them the greatest pos¬ 
sible amount of responsibility, which would be shifted 
from them the moment they were compelled by law to 
follow 7 any given system or to choose their architects 
from a list dictated by some one else. The city officials 
should propose what they want to do, and all that the 
architectural bodies can wisely do is to advise as to the 
results. 



BILTiVlORB AND ITS GARDEN.—See page 96, 


a matter of pride to every citizen. It is a question that 
will not down, and it is to he hoped it will not be 
shelved until a solution has been found for it 

Mr, J. Monroe Hewlett has, within the last few 
years, become one of the most conspicuous of the 
younger architects in New York. A graduate of the 
Columbia University school of architecture, he spent 
some time abroad in study, and ultimately formed a 
partnership with Mr. A. W. Lord, under the firm name 
of Lord & Hewlett This firm has been astonishingly 
successful in some recent notable competitions, having 
within the last year won three of the most important 
competitions held in this coimtry^that for the monu¬ 
ment to the soldiers, sailors and marines who served 
in the War of the Rebellion, for Philadelphia, the new 
building for the Department of Agriculture, in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C„ and the new house for the City Club in 
New York. The winning designs in all three compe¬ 
titions were of remarkable merit and of the deepest in¬ 
terest, It is a record of success almost without paral¬ 
lel in recent architectural history. 

“ taking up the question of the relations between 
the architect and the municipality in public work, and 
the method that should be followed In making appoint¬ 
ments," said Mr. Hewlett, in reply to my question, 11 it 
should first be premised that opinions on this topic are 
not yet settled. The matter has been agitated from 
time to time, and sometimes with some vehemence; 
but after all, it is a matter on which neither profes¬ 
sional nor popular sentiments are yet agreed. And 
much fuller discussion among architects upon this 
subject will probably be found necessary before a 
definite policy can be outlined to insure improvement 
in results. 


work that will become mandatory upon an administra¬ 
tion not so well disposed? 

t4 If legislation is to be had, it must bind both the 
well and the badly disposed administrations to the 
same extent; otherwise it will only be operative under 
the well disposed administration and quite fail in per¬ 
manency of effect. And, as a matter of fact, what 
might do very well under a well disposed administra¬ 
tion may prove the reverse of satisfactory under dif¬ 
ferent conditions.” 

14 But how," I asked, “ are things to he bettered? ” 

" It would seem/ 1 returned Mr. Hewlett, 44 that such 
legislation as seems desirable might well he tried be¬ 
fore it is placed on the statute hooks. This, perhaps, 
is not so difficult as may appear at first sight, if only 
architects and architectural bodies can agree on what 
to do and how to do it. No administration, however 
well disposed, can be expected to follow a method that 
does not have full or competent professional support 
A good administration might, indeed, experiment In 
bettering architectural conditions, but such experi¬ 
ments could hardly be productive of lasting benefit un¬ 
less hacked by united professional support. 

“ Some examples of methods applied by the present 
administration In New York will explain what I mean 
by variety in methods. The Armory Board recently re¬ 
quested the presidents of the New 7 York and Brooklyn 
Chapters of the A, I, A. to nominate certain men, and 
Lwo committees from these nominees have been selected 
to formulate schemes of competition for certain new 
armories. Another instance is supplied by the Com¬ 
missioner of Bridges, Mr, Lindenthal, who has selected 
Mr. Henry Hornhostel as consulting architect for 
bridges. Still another instance is furnished by the 


** New York City already possesses the necessary ma¬ 
chinery to improve architectural conditions, if only the 
city administration is disposed to utilize that machin¬ 
ery to the fullest extent. The Art Commission, estab¬ 
lished by charter, seems to he the proper advisory body 
in all artistic matters which concern the city of New 7 
York. It is true it has hut one architect upon it, and 
the labor of passing upon all the plans and projects 
that must or which might come before It would he too 
great for one man. But I am convinced that if the 
powers of the Art Commission were so extended as to 
require their approval of the designs for all city build¬ 
ings, this difficulty could he readily overcome by an 
advisory architectural committee, composed of dele¬ 
gates from the. several architectural societies, w T hose 
duty it would be to render reports to the Art Commis¬ 
sion upon all designs proposed for city work, and thus 
relieve them from the necessity of a detailed examina¬ 
tion of each set of designs. 

" The Art Commission is a body broadly planned and 
largely composed of educated laymen, and the method 
by which it is appointed provides the greatest possible 
safeguard against the chance of its ever being domi¬ 
nated by any professional clique that might tend to the 
abuse of such powers. 

“ This method would surely demand a more sus¬ 
tained and active interest in municipal architecture 
on the part of the Art Commission and the architect¬ 
ural societies than has ever been evinced before, but if 
this is the strongest argument that can be alleged 
against it, it would surely seem worthy of a trial. It 
is dearly reasonable to exhaust existing possibilities 
before framing new laws/' 

Baku Feeu*et;. 
























ROSEMARY HALL, GREENWICH, CONN.-See page 96. 


MR, HENRY C, PELTON, ARCHITECT, 
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ROSEMARY HALL, GREENWICH, CONN,—Sea page 96. 

MR, HENRY C. PELTON, ARCHITECT. 



































































A STABLE AT GREENWICH, CONN.—See page 96. 


MR. HENRY C. FELTON, ARCHITECT 





















































































































































A RESIDENCE AT LAWRENCE PARK, BRONXVILLE, N. Y.-See page 96. 


MR. WILLIAM A. BATES, ARCHITECT 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE AT WOODMONT, CONN.—See pag:e 96, 


MESSRS. DAVIS & BROOKS, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE PAVILION OVERLOOKING THE TERRACES AND LAKE, 



A TERRACE WALK. 



THE STEPS ON THE TERRACES, 



THE GARDEN BY THE LAKE. 
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A COTTAGE AT OAKLAND, CAL.—See page 96. 

MR. A. W. SMITH, ARCHITECT. 



A COTTAGE AT OAKLAND, CAL.—See page 96 

MR. MAXWELL G. RUGBEE, ARCHITECT. 
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“CANTERBURY KEYS," WYOMING, N. J.-See page 96. 


MR. J. W. DOW, ARCHITECT. 
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A HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE IN FLATBUSH, N. Y.-See page 9S. 

MR, JOHN J, PETIT, ARCHITECT, 
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A FACE OF PORCHESi—Soe page 97. 
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A RESIDENCE AT PARK HILL, N. Y.-See page 97. 

MR, FRANK W, BEALL, ARCHITECT. 
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A ROW OF SHOPS AT GLENSIDE, PA.-See page 97 

MR. LAWRENCE YIS5CHER BOYD, ARCHITECT. 
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BILTMORE AND ITS GARDEN. 

The illustration on page 83 is a fine view of the 
great country house of Mr, George W* Vanderbilt, at 
Biltmore, N, C., and a part of its surrounding garden. 
This magnificent dwelling was one of the last works of 
the late Richard M. Hunt; the motif of its design was 
obtained in the Chateau of Blois* in France, the splen¬ 
did open staircase being freely modeled on the sim¬ 
ilar structure at Blois. Mr, Hunt, however, with that 
tine appreciation of the fitness of things which dis¬ 
tinguished him in his architectural work, did not re¬ 
produce the famous chateau, but created an entirely 
new and original design. Biltmore is one of the 
largest country houses in America, as well as one of 
the most splendid. Historical precedent has been fol¬ 
lowed, it is true, but remade, redesigned, and the 
whole recreated for the superb locality in which it 
was built The house, as is well known, is surrounded 
by one of the largest private parks in this country, 
and the gardens are of great extent and extremely 
beautiful* 

ROSEMARY HALL, GREENWICH, CONN. 

Rosemary Hall, illustrated on pages 84 and 85, 
is a residence recently completed for Nathaniel With- 
erell, Esq., at Greenwich, Conn. It is built of stone 
and- half-timbered work* The first story and under¬ 
pinning is constructed of rock-faced field stone laid 
up at random, while the remainder of the building is 
beamed, forming panels, which are filled in with 
King's cement, stucco work, and tinted a deep yel¬ 
low color. The trimmings throughout are stained a 
dark, soft brown. The roof is covered with shingles 
and is painted vermilion. Height of cellar, 7 ft,; 
first story, 10 ft.; second, 9 ft,; third, 8 ft 6 in. The 
hall is trimmed with oak. It has a high paneled 
wainscoting and massive ceiling beams. The staircase 
is turned out of oak in an ornamental manner, and is 
lighted by a cluster of small latticed windows in an 
effective maimer. The reception-room is treated in an 
old rose and white scheme, with white enamel trim. 
The library is trimmed with cherry and has a pan¬ 
eled wainscoting, a beamed ceiling, and an open fire¬ 
place furnished with tiled facings and a hearth and a 
mantel supported on columns and handsomely carved. 
The dining-room is trimmed with Flemish oak and 
has a high paneled wainscoting finished with a plate 
rack and a beamed ceiling. The open fireplace is 
faced with green mottled tiling and with a hearth of 
the same and a mantel with the mirror over the 
same. The butler's pantry, of large dimensions, is 
fitted up with sink, cupboards, drawers, shelves, etc. 
The second story is trimmed with white pine and 
painted an ivory white throughout This floor con¬ 
tains four large bedrooms, seven closets, linen closet, 
and a bathroom. The latter is wainscoted and paved 
with tiles and furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickel plated plumbing. The third floor con¬ 
tains the servants' quarters and ample storage room. 
The cellar contains a kitchen, pantries, furnace-room, 
coal and wood bins, and cold storage. Mr. Henry C. 
Felton, architect, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A STABLE AT GREENWICH* CONN, 

The illustration on page 86 is a stable belonging 
to Rosemary Hall, built for N. Witherell, Esq., at 
Greenwich, Conn, The building rests on a stone 
foundation. The superstructure is of wood and the 
exterior is beamed and the spaces between the beams 
are filled in with stucco work composed of King's 
stucco cement. The beams are stained a dark, soft 
brown color and the plaster is tinted a dark yellow. 
The roof is shingled and is stained a deep red of ver¬ 
milion hue. Dimensions: Front, 42 ft.; side, 32 ft* 
The interior throughout is ceiled up with narrow 
headed yellow pine, finished natural with hard oil. 
The bottom is cemented with hard concrete through¬ 
out the entire floor space. The carriage-room is large 
and is provided with carriage, wash, and harness 
closet. The stable contains six stalls, fitted up with 
tile usual ornamental iron fixtures, etc. The second 
story contains the hay loft, storage-room, and a man's 
room, Mr. Henry C. Felton, architect, 1133 Broad¬ 
way, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Bull ding Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT LAWRENCE PARK, BRONXVILLE, 

N. Y* 

The house illustrated on page 87 was built for Mrs. 
A, M. Wellington, at Lawrence Park, Bronxville, 
N. Y. The porch, underpinning, and front of the 
first story are of rock-faced local stone laid up at 
random, while the remainder of the building is built 
of wood, and the exterior framework is covered with 
matched sheathing, and then shingles, which are left 
to weather finish a natural silver gray color. The 


roof is also shingled, and the trimmings throughout 
are painted a bottle-green. Dimensions: Front, 63 ft.; 
side, 38 ft,, not including piazza and porch. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, ? ft.; first story- 8 ft, 6 in., recep¬ 
tion-room and hall, and 31 ft. in the rest of the first 
floor; second, 9 ft,; third, 8 ft. The entrance is into 
a hall, which is separated from the reception-room by 
an archway, supported upon columns standing on ped¬ 
estals. Both the hall and reception-room are trimmed 
with white pine and treated with white enamel, and 
the former contains an ornamental staircase with 
turned newel-posts, balusters, and rails. The recep¬ 
tion-room has an open fireplace, built of brick, with 
facings and a hearth of the same, and the w T hole is 
finished with a mantel of Colonial style; It is also 
provided with paneled seats and bookcases built in. 
The living-room and dining-room are on one level, 
and each is treated in a similar manner. The former 
has an open fireplace with buff brick facings, and 
hearth and Colonial mantel. The dining-room is fitted 
up with a paneled wainscoting, ceiling beams, china 
closets, with cupboards under the shelf, and closets 
with glass doors over the same, and an open fireplace 
with brick facings and Colonial mantels. The butler's 
pantry is fitted up with a sink, drawers, dressers, etc. 
The kitchen is provided with a range, sink, pot-closet* 
store pantry, dresser* etc. The rear hall and Stairway 
are conveniently located. The second story is trimmed 
with white pine treated with white enamel, and con¬ 
tains five large bedrooms, large closets, linen closet, 
and a bathroom; the latter is tiled and furnished with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed plumbing. The third 
floor contains the servants' rooms, trunk rooms, etc. 
The cellar contains the furnace-room, cold storage, 
coal bins, etc. Mr. William A. Bates, architect, 100 
Broadway, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A SUMMER COTTAGE AT WOQDMONT, CONN. 

The summer cottage Illustrated on page 88 was 
built for Mrs. C. P. Merwin, at Woodmont, Conn. 
The building is constructed on brick piers, for there 
is no cellar under the house. The spaces between the 
posts above grade are filled in with latticed work. The 
exterior framework is sheathed and then covered with 
red cedar shingles throughout, and left to finish nat¬ 
urally. The trimmings are painted ivory white. The 
roof is covered with shingles and treated In a similar 
manner. Dimensions: Front, 32 ft.; side, 35 ft. 6 in., 
not including piazza. Height of ceilings: first story. 
9 ft.; second, 8 ft. The interior throughout is trimmed 
with North Carolina pine. There is no plastering; the 
studding and joints are exposed to view and are 
dressed, w’hile the sheathing and partitions behind 
the studding is narrow beaded stuff. The living-room, 
dining-room, and stair hall are treated with butternut 
brown on the walls and ceilings. The posts rise to 
the ceiling and form a separation. The living-room 
contains an open fireplace, furnished with facings and 
a hearth of red brick laid up In red mortar. On 
each side of the fireplace is a seat. The brick facing 
to the fireplace extends to the ceiling. The mantel 
shelf is formed with bricks corbeled out to receive 
the mantel shelf, while over the shelf bookcases are 
built in. The stair hall contains an ornamental stair¬ 
case. The dining-room has an attractive china closet, 
fitted up with four drawers below the shelf and shelves 
above, enclosed with glass doors. The butler's pantry 
is fitted up complete. The kitchen is sheathed up 
complete, and it is provided with a sink, range, and 
a store-pantry. The laundry and bathroom are en¬ 
closed with latticework and are provided with slat 
floors. The second story contains five bedrooms and 
ample closets, and the attic contains the servants' 
quarters. Messrs. Davis & Brooks, architects, New 
Britain, Conn. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly; 

A COTTAGE IN OAKLAND, CAL. 

Thk illustration shown on page 90 is of a cottage 
on Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Cal., a city which 
contains a population largely of business men from 
San Francisco, who are keenly alive to the oppor¬ 
tunities which the prevailing styles of home construc¬ 
tion lend to the fine localities which the remarkably 
beautiful s'te of the city affords. The architect was 
A. W. Smith. The building is In the English cottage 
style: the basement is veneered with clinker brick, 
laid in Flemish bond, with large white joints. The 
first story Is covered with shingles stained a dark 
green, and all frames and trimmings are stained in an 
umber shade. The gables are all plastered and fin¬ 
ished with a half-timber design: the plastering, being 
painted a light cream color, and the timbering, frames, 
etc., stained umber. The roof Is shingled and stained 
a very dark blue-green. The lower parts of windows 
In principal rooms are made to swing on hinges* and 


the top parts are cut into lattice patterns by WoM 
bars and are pivoted. The interior plastering i s 
cement plaster and was stippled while being ]m ° 
thus giving a surface that, on being tinted, g ves ° n ' 
very fine matt surface. The interior wooi#^ wh - * 
is massive* Is of California redwood. All doors ° C * 
wide and low, with shelves over them. The M 
room is paneled with wood to the ceiling, whichT 
provided with very large, heavy beams, and piUuUf. * 
supporting the beams. The fireplaces are built m 
rough brick, and an abundance of window sea ts \ 
provided. The cost of the house complete was 
The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


CANTERBURY KEYS, WYOMING* N, J, 

Canterbury Keys, illustrated on page 91 ^ 

residence recently completed for Mrs. Sarah B j>ow 
at Wyoming, N. .1. The underpinning Is of rubble red 
sandstone from the Dover quarries. The first storv 
is built of North River brick laid up in red mortar 
The second and third stories are beamed, and the 
spaces between the beams are filled In with plaster 
composed of Portland cement and sand. The roof is 
covered with shingles and stained a brilliant red, white 
the plaster is of a grayish color, and the trimmings 
are painted a bottle-green. The entrance is into a 
square central hall, which contains an ornamental 
staircase. The trim in this hall is of whitewood fin¬ 
ished in its natural state. The living-room is trimmed 
and is treated similarly. It has an open fireplace 
built of red brick* with the facings and a hearth of 
the same* and an ornamental mantel. On each side 
of fireplace is a nook with seat. The dining room is 
provided with an attractive bay window and an open 
fireplace, with brick facings and a hearth and mantel 
This room is treated with white enamel paint The 
butler's closet is fitted up with drawers, shelves* and 
clipboards. The kitchen is provided with a tiled 
wainscoting and a paved floor of six-inch square Dutch 
tile* making the kitchen sanitary and clean. This 
kitchen is provided with a Thatcher range* store pan¬ 
try, sink, wash-trays, and a stairway to ihe second 
story. The second story is treated with ivory white 
paint and contains three bedrooms, a sitting-room, and 
a bathroom; the latter is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. Two of 
the bedrooms have open fireplaces. The sitting-room 
is separated from the bedroom by double-sliding doors. 
The third floor contains the servant quarters* and 
ample storage. A cemented cellar contains a furnace- 
room* provided with a Thatcher furnace, coal and 
wood bins. Cost, $5,000 complete. Mr. J. W. Dow* 
architect* Wyoming, N, J. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 

A HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE IN FLATBU5H* N. Y. 

The stuccoed and half-timbered house illustrated 
on page 92 has recently been erected for the 
T, B. Ackerson Construction Co.* of Flatbiisb, N. 
Y. This house is located on Beverly Road* at Pros¬ 
pect Park South. The building from the grade line 
to the second story is covered on the exterior frame¬ 
work with tnetal lath* made by the New York Ex¬ 
panded Metal Lath Co. This lathing is covered with 
the usual coats of cement stucco, made of Dykerhoff's 
cement. The second and third stories are beamed, 
and the spaces between the beams are filled In with a 
similar stucco. The cement work is tinted a cream 
yellowy while the trimmings are painted a dark yellow. 
The roof is shingled and is treated in its natural 
state. Dimensions; Front, 37 ft. 6 in.; side, 44 ft. 3 in,, 
not including porch and piazza. Height of ceilings: 
Cellar* 7 ft: first story, 9 ft, 6 in.; second, S ft. 6 in.; 
third, 8 ft. The hall is trimmed with curly birch, 
and it contains a paneled seat and an ornamental 
staircase, with newel-posts rising to the ceiling and 
forming an arch. This stairway is lighted by a stained 
glass window. The drawing-room is trimmed with 
white pine and is treated in white and gold. The open 
fireplace Is furnished with white enamel tile and a 
mantel. The library is trimmed with curly birrh. The 
dining-room is trimmed with quartered oak* and it 
has a paneled wainscoting and ceiling beams and an 
open fireplace with tiled facings and hearth* and a 
mantel of Colonial design. The butler’s pantry is 
furnished with drawers, dressers, cupboards, and sink. 
The kitchen is furnished with sink, store pantry? and 
a Graff Co.'s No, SO range. The second story is 
trimmed with whitewood, finished naturally with hard 
oil. and it contains four bedrooms* six closets, and a 
bathroom, fitted up with porcelain fixtures and ex¬ 
posed nickelplated plumbing. The third floor con¬ 
tains three bedrooms and ample storage. A cemented 
cellar contains a Graff Co.’s furnace* coa] and wood 
bins, and a cold storage. Mr. John J. Petit* architect, 
186 Rem sen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 
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A PAGE OF PORCHES. 

A group of four porches is illustrated on page 93. 
\ hey include the rear porch of the residence of Mr, 
Goodchild, Wyoming, N, J., Mr. J. W. Dow, architect, 
\\ joining; a porch to the residence of Mr. Blanchard, 
Concord, Mass., Mr. H, S. Fraser, architect, Boston, 
Mass.; porch to the residence of Mr, Chapin, Hartford, 
Conn., Mr. Ernest Flagg, architect. New York; and a 
veranda to the residence of Mr, Arthur Rradlee, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., Messrs, Winslow & Bigelow, architects, 
Boston, Mass. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT PARK HILL, N. Y, 

The illustrations shown on page 94, from photo¬ 
graphs of the building taken specially for the Builiji.no 
Monthly, are those of a residence recently completed 
tor the American Real Estate Co. at Park Hill, N. Y, 
The exterior suggests a blending of the French Renais¬ 
sance and Colonial. The foundations are built of 
stone, and the underpinning above grade of similar 
stone, being broken ashlar work. The superstructure 
is of frame, with the sides clapboarded and painted 
Colonial yellow, while the trimmings are painted an 
ivory white. The roof Is covered with shingles and is 
painted a dark red. At each corner of the building 
are fluted pilasters, standing on paneled pedestals, 
with elaborate capitals, supporting: a wide frieze. The 
groups of heavy fluted columns under the balcony at 
the front and on two sides of the house, with the 
broad verandas and balustrade, give a strong classic 
feeling to the design. There are two heavy ornamental 
outside chimneys, built of buff brick. Dimensions: 
Front, 57 ft; side, 58 ft., not including piazza and ter¬ 
race. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 10 ft; 
second, 9 ft; third, 8 ft. The plan shows an entrance 
hall, which is trimmed with white pine and treated 
with white enamel. It has a paneled wainscoting 4 ft. 

8 in. in height, and a heavy molded 6 in. by S in. 
beamed ceiling; the wall coloring being a light green. 
Beyond this entrance hail there is an octagonal stair- 
liall, which is one of the attractive features of the 
interior; the paneled hall ceiling of the second story 
being fully exposed to view from the first story, owing 
to the wide well opening which makes a gallery in 
the second story. The parlor has a low paneled 
wainscoting to a height of window sills, and a 6 in, 
wood cornice 2 ft, from the ceiling, the space between 
the ceiling being a large cove, A handsome tiled fire¬ 
place and mantel and broad window seat are other 
attractive features of the parlor, which Is finished 
in cream enamel, with the wall decorations in pink, 
the ceiling being delicately embellished and tinted 
Id harmony. The music-room is trimmed with ma¬ 
hogany and is wainscoted five feet in height in square 
panels, and contains bookcases, window seats, tiled 
mantel, and an elaborate domed ceiling, laid off in 
a geometrical design, with 4 In. by 6 in. molded 
stucco members, decorated in old ivory; the wall 
covering being moss-green, A circular nook, with a 
paneled seat extending around the same, is separated 
from the music-room by a broad archway. The den 
is treated in a similar style and has also a communica¬ 
tion with the hall. The dining-room is trimmed with 
antique oak, with heavy timbered ceilings and high- 
paneled wainscoting. The tiled fireplace and mantel 
and the window seat are among the features of this 
room, A large and conveniently appointed butler’s 
pantry allows of indirect communication with the spa¬ 
cious kitchen, beyond w T hich are the servants* dining- 
hall, pantry, dumb-waiter, and back stairs. The second 
story contains six bedrooms and a bathroom, ample 
closet space, and open fireplaces. This floor is 
trimmed with white pine treated with white enamel. 
The hall is lighted by ornamental leaded glass case¬ 
ment windows in delicate tints. The bathroom is wain¬ 
scoted and paved with tile, and furnished with porce¬ 
lain fixtures and exposed niekelplated plumbing. The 
third floor contains five bedrooms and a servants* bath¬ 
room; all finished as in the first story, A laundry, 
servants* toilet, cold storage rooms, and coal bins 
are finished off in the well lighted and concreted 
cellar. The plumbing throughout is of the best 
Mott's sanitary opeivset style. The house is heated 
by a hot water system, is wired for electric lights, 
electric bells, and has gas and speaking tubes com¬ 
plete. All the window sash throughout are of an 
ornamental pattern, formed of narrow bent-wood 
divisions, and delicately leaded in Colonial designs; 
low casement windows being provided from all main 
rooms to the veranda and balconies. Mr. Frank W, 
Beall, architect. The Sherwood Studio Building, 5S 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 

A BOW OF SHOPS AT GLEKSIDE, FA. 

The problem of beautifying the shopping center of 
4 suburban village has been well solved in the suc¬ 
cessful and happy combination of shops and living 
quarters erected for Wm. T. B. Roberts, Esq., at Glen- 
side. Pa., and illustrated on page 95. It is a difficult 
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nuired Often when special brick is required h.s 
ignorance of the possibilities of brick causes him to 
hesitate and to select another material. 

The execution of projections in brick necessitates 
certain modifications in the construction of the courses 


matter, under the usual circumstances which surround 
the development of a similar locality, to produce a 
design with well arranged living quarters in com¬ 
bination with elevations of an attractive and artistic 
character. The buildings are constructed on stone 
foundations. The first story is built of red brick laid 
in white mortar, 'ike second story and gables are 
beamed in design, and the spaces between the beams 

are filled in with rough stucco work. This stucco “ ~ cbaral Jn giving color, texture, and 


adopted, but the principle which dominates their com- 
position is to subordinate the decorative effect of pro¬ 
jection to the solidity of their construction, i he small 
dimensions of brick format once its charm and its 


work is painted a deep yellow, while the beams are 
stained a deep, rich brown. The roof is covered with 
blue slate. The Hash and the trimmings at the first 
story are painted white. The frontage of the four 
stores is 77 ft., while the depth of the building is 
65 ft. The interior throughout is trimmed with oak 
on the first story, and white pine on the second and 
third stories. The first floor of each building con¬ 
tains a store at the front, while at the rear are the 
living-room and kitchen, provided with all the best 
modern conveniences. The second story of each build¬ 
ing contains a parlor, two bedrooms, with large closets, 
and a bathroom, fitted up with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickelplated plumbing. There are two bed¬ 
rooms on the third floor of each building. The cellars 
contain ample storage in the front for the store de¬ 
partment, while the rear is devoted to the use of 
the family apartment for the storage of wood, coal, etc. 
Mr. Lawrence Visscber Boyd, architect, 1215 Harrison 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A COTTAGE IN OAKLAND, CAL, 

This cottage, illustrated on page 90, is a recent ad¬ 
dition to the many modest homes situated In Oakland, 
Cal., and cost about $2,000. Its dimensions are 25 x 50 
feet, and it consists of two floors, containing in all 
seven rooms. Its handsome Interior adornments and 
convenient arrangement make it a cottage of excep¬ 
tional desirability. Maxwell G. Eugbee was the archi¬ 
tect. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

BRICK IN ARCHITECTURE. 

In an address before the National Brick Manufac¬ 
ture ra* Association Mr. J. Milton Dyer, architect, of 
Cleveland, made some interesting suggestions on 
the place of brick in architectural design and some 
of the uses to which it could be put The logical em¬ 
ployment of brick in modern architectural composi¬ 
tion, he remarked, ‘ is more general In Europe than 
with us. They have sought to understand brick from 
a constructive sense and to combine it constructively 
with other material, and in a degree they have been 
successful Jn expressing this construction in color. 
In certain instances brick forms the entire structural 
framework and leaves the eye in no doubt of its pre¬ 
cise rdle in the constructive scheme, while some other 
material, or a different colored brick, makes up the 
intervening wall space. At other times stone or iron 
is called upon to carry aud do the work, while brick, 
in her rosy garb, has but to lie at ease and look hand¬ 
some. 

in the selection of a building material, the decision 
rests in most cases with the architect. Each building 
properly studied, presents, or should present, to the 
architect its own particular point of interest In 
some it is an economical consideration, where the 
aim has been to bring the material chosen and the 
construction followed in complete harmony with the 
intended utilitarian use of the building, and the archi¬ 
tect is judged, and properly so, after the manner in 
which he has accomplished these ends. In certain 
other architectural productions, it is the decorative 
qualities that decide the material and form the point 
of interest 

When in the choice of a material brick is permis¬ 
sible, there can be no question that brick, in almost 
all cases, presents an economical advantage, and this 
consideration alone, were there no others, has made 
it necessary for the architect, even he who believes 
only in stone, to study brick for itself and in its 
combinations with other materials. But there are 
other considerations than the one of economy, for it 
has been abundantly demonstrated that it is passible 
to accomplish buildings of brick construction, both 
monumental and modest, of undisputed architectural 
value, and fortune awaits the architect who learns to 
use brick. 

In using brick the architect must have a color sense, 
and more skill is required in the design of a brick 
building or of brick in combination. His unfamiliarity 
with the medium at his disposal often decides him 
for the materia] with which he is better acquainted. 
And in composing a brick building he is drawn upon 
for more cleverness in detail structural design. In 
the spacing of brick for extended, as well as limited 
wall spaces, knowledge of the different bonds and of 
the value and direction of joints in design is re¬ 


interest to wall spaces; its Limitation in the difficult? 
of producing by simple methods horizontal shadows 
hy means of projecting horizontal courses and cornices, 
and it is in attempting such, cornices and projecting 
parts that brick has suffered the greatest misuse. Ihe 
play of light and shade is Very important, aud the 
architect uses all the possible resources at his com¬ 
mand to produce shadow and so avoid the cardboard 
appearance to his elevation. 

With the introduction of moldings and color, nat¬ 
urally more varied designs can be produced. But 1 
am also convinced that brick with wood brick with 
stone, and brick with iron can be employed with mu¬ 
tual advantage, and that constructively one may sup¬ 
ply the limitations of the other, and that every recog¬ 
nized good design in which any two of these materials 
are used together can not help but be advantageous 
to both. Constructively, stone supplies the projecting 
cornices and courses so hard to obtain by brick alone. 
From a constructive point of view, also, iron enables 
brick to span distances it would otherwise be unfitted 
for. In both cases each material should be used 
honestly, and each find expression in elevation. 

NEW APARTMENT HOUSES IN NEW YORK. 

The erection of elevator apartment houses is a 
feature of current building in New York. A daily 
paper gives an interesting account of some new ones. 

The chief requirements which are being met by the 
builders of elevator apartment houses. It says, 
are for large rooms, or for a large number of 
rooms, and for plenty of light. Heretofore it 
was considered an unheard-of waste to make only one 
room out of space which was sufficient for two, three, 
or four, but with higher rents the builder or owner is 
willing to make the rooms of reasonable proportions; 
and so there have been built in some instances apart¬ 
ments of five rooms and bath where six or seven 
rooms were the rule before. The rooms have, more¬ 
over, high ceilings, which are quite an innovation. 
In the semiflreproof style of construction the Build¬ 
ing Department permits the structures to be seventy- 
five feet high when fronting on a sixty-five-foot street, 
and seventy feet on a sixty-foot street. This Is suf¬ 
ficient for a building of seven stories; but in some 
cases the owners have been content with six stories, 
which makes the rooms higher and more airy- 

When a large number of rooms is required the de¬ 
mand is met by combining two apartments, thus giv¬ 
ing twelve, fourteen, or sixteen rooms, with two bath¬ 
rooms. And these are all certain to be light rooms, 
for builders now-adays do not merely live up to the 
letter of the building law, which requires that flats 
and tenements shall not occupy more than 75 per 
cent of the lot or plot on which they are builL. 

THE PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. 

Mil E. Clipston Sturgis, the well-known architect 
of Boston, recently lectured on "How to Plan Small 
Houses,” at the Boston Public Library. A disregard 
of elementary features in house and grounds was 
given as the reason Cor so many inartistic houses nt 
present, together with the uncertain material condi* 
tions of the owners. 

The elementary divisions of a house, pointed out 
Mr. Sturgis, are the portion occupied by the owner 
and family and the portion devoted to the servants 
and the household economy. In planning a house, it 
was suitably arranged when the first portion was on 
the east and south sides of the house, where light and 
air were abundant. The service portion came in the 
most desirable positions, and the hallways, staircases, 
etc., in the darkest, most undesirable places. The con¬ 
necting link between the two, the dining-room, should 
be in the place where the morning sun could always 
be counted upon. 

The grounds also have certain divisions, generally 
lost sight of or are unsuspected, in a poorly planned 
ground. There should be a forecourt, or portion Im¬ 
mediately in front of the house, treated as a screen 
or not, from a prying public, according to circum- 
stances; a flower garden that may be within Ylew of 
the owner's portion of the house; a vegetable garden, 
more remote and placed with special reference to the 
service portion of the house; a kitchen court, for 
domestic traffic. Lawn spaces, shade trees, and wider 
spaces may be disposed around or among these, if 
available, but the foregoing are the elements that cen¬ 
turies of experiment have prescribed as necessary to 
good * form " in a home. 
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The protection of buildings from fire is easily the 
most important problem before the public to-day. The 
people as a whole may not be interested in the esthetic 
problems of architecture! they may not be concerned 
with the beauty of buildings or their scientific ar¬ 
rangement, but an element which destroys one's home, 
which devastates one's place of business, which brings 
financial ruin and, often enough* loss of 11 fe, comes 
close home and is a matter of vital importance. From 
time to time, therefore, a column of notes on this sub¬ 
ject will be printed in the Building Monthly, for the 
double purpose of calling attention to the most serious 
danger that affects our homes and of pointing out such 
progress as is being made in safeguarding structures. 

A recent report made by the Fire Patrol of Phila : 
delphia summarizes the causes of fires in that city, and 
is a suggestive commentary on conditions that exist 
everywhere* 

Building Laws.* —Defective flues caused 244 fires 
during the year 1901. Defective flues indicate defect¬ 
ive construction, and that indicates defective building 
laws. One need hut to pass into some of the busier 
sections of our city to see that we practically have 
no building laws, for there are structures rising one 
hundred or more feet in the air, and covering prac¬ 
tically unlimited ground area, a menace to neighbor¬ 
hoods, and, perhaps, to the whole district surrounding 
them, I have one building in mind which would de¬ 
stroy the whole of its surroundings if it gqt fairly 
on fire, and involve the destruction of many millions 
of property. 

Petroleum Fires. —Four hundred and sixty-two 
fires from this cause occurred during the year 1901, 
more than 15 per cent, of the total; while the money 
loss was not of great moment, aggregating less than 
$30,000, the loss of life and injury to persons was 
enormous. It is reported that, as a result of these 
fires, about fifty persons lost their lives, and almost 
150 others were more or less injured. 

Unknown Causes.- —Unknown again appears at the 
top of the list of causes of fires, both in number and 
amount of loss, there being 500 fires and a loss of 
$1,057,143 out of a total of 3,017 fires and $2,068,190 
loss, 

Mr* Edward Atkinson draws the following lessons 
from the Park Avenue Hotel fire; 

CD Wooden dadoes, mopboards, architraves, and 
moldings varnished are wholly out of place, useless, 
and dangerous in any and every building of which the 
main parts are of incombustible material. 

(2.) There is always danger of dry bearings in the 
motive power where greases and oils must be used, 
which may be ignited, either from the dry bearing 
or from outside causes. A small expenditure for auto¬ 
matic, sprinklers may remove this cause of danger. 

(3.J In this case, lath and plaster partitions and 
one wooden stairway qualified the otherwise exceed¬ 
ingly fire-resistant quality of the building, that build¬ 
ing being otherwise less liable to damage by heat than 
the present type of steel-framed buildings. 

(4.) This building may he almost absolutely as¬ 
sured against future loss or danger by carrying lines 
of automatic sprinklers through all the main hallways 
and over the stairways as well as in the elevator 
shafts. This area of carpeted surface, such carpets 
being necessary to deaden sound, covering about 
seventy-five thousand square feet, can he protected by 
an automatic sprinkler service at a cost considerably 
less than three thousand dollars. 

These lessons, which the proprietors of this hotel 
have learned at a dreadful cost, ought to be applied 
in all the so-called fireproof hotels of the country, the 
present dangers being not so much to property, but to 
loss of life by suffocation. 

(5.) The employees of every hotel ought to be 
trained by monthly or weekly drill to take their places 
In case of fire, not only in the use of such apparatus 
as there may be in each hallway in the way of ex¬ 
tinguishers, fire hose, and the like, which are prac¬ 
tically useless except in trained hands, but also to 
guide the frightened guests toward the fire escapes. 
It is a good plan to invite visits, say quarterly, from 
the firemen at the nearest fire station, so that they 
become familiar with the building and its safeguards. 
There should also be electric bells to be sounded in 
every hallway and bedroom in case of fire. A railroad 
man suggested to Mr. Atkinson another precaution, 
namely, that on each main hall on every floor the 
watchman should be supplied with a megaphone, by 
which he can signal throughout the hallways and 
give direction in case of need to the frightened guests* 



The Book of a Hundred Houses. A Collection of 
Pictures, Plans, and Suggestions for the House¬ 
holders. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 1902. 
Pp. 403. Price, $3.20. 

This is much more than a picture book, the title 
page to the contrary notwithstanding. It is a series 
of articles on houses, house building, house planning, 
houses of note at borne and abroad, and various mat¬ 
ters connected with houses. The contents of the 
book are a bit miscellaneous. There is no apparent 
reason, for example, why a chapter should be devoted 
to "Adelina Patti's Castle" in a book intended, pri¬ 
marily, to instruct the American house builder in the 
esthetics of his art, and the illustration that accom¬ 
panies this description is not only particularly bad, 
out is quite out ox aeepmg with me otner pictures. 
ino euiiur s name is given, and that doubtless accounts 
icr me omission of some desirable information. Thus 
an article on " Munstead House ” is included, with 
many illustrations, but lo hint is given of its situa¬ 
tion. 

The book is, however, a most useful one. Much of 
the text is both interesting and stimulating, and the 
illustrations, while very uneven and not always of 
equal interest, are on the tvhoie of a high quality. It 
is a book that speaks for the good and the best in 
domestic architecture, and it is, therefore, a welcome 
publication, full oi excellent suggestions and helpful 
m many ways. Exception must, however, be taken 
to the scriptural comparisons in the opening chapter 
on "How to Make a successful House," which are m 
bad taste and quite without point. 

The contents of the book may be classified on cer¬ 
tain well denned lines. Most important are the sug¬ 
gestive articles, chapters deal mg with general prin¬ 
ciples and generalities and applicable to all good house 
design. These include the opening paper already re¬ 
ferred to; one on "House Planning in the Country/ 1 
one on “ T he Hillside Problem," and another “ In re¬ 
gard to Cottages/ 1 The remaining chapters relate to 
recent American houses, which illustrate some fine 
examples of country houses, with perhaps a pre¬ 
dominance of Western examples; historic houses 
abroad and in America, and houses whose ownership 
attracts attention, as those of Mine. Patti and Mme. 
Modjeska. The Western houses, which are here par¬ 
ticularly illustrated, are of special interest, not only 
because most of them are interesting types of recent 
dwellings, but because they are practically new to 
Eastern readers, and thus possessed of the charm of 
novelty. 

While in no sense a treatise on house building as a 
whole, every intelligent student of the problem of the 
artistic treatment of domestic architecture will find 
much of interest in this volume. It is the esthetic 
side of house building it is concerned with: scientific 
problems are hardly touched on. But the esthetic 
side of house building is a most important one. It is 
the aspect of architecture that most generally appeals 
to the uutechnical reader, and it is the phase of house 
making which most directly attracts any one whose 
interest has been aroused in the subject of house build¬ 
ing in any sense. If a house “looks” well, it is 
fairly well established that it has been designed by an 
architect; and it certainly will not look well long 
unless it has beeu well built, and is serviceable and 
useful as w r ell as ornamental. From the sanitary 
standpoint—which, in a certain sense, is the true 
measure of the value of house building—-this may 
leave a good deal wanting; but a well equipped archi¬ 
tect will generally be able to take care of the sanitary 
aspects of his house without any detriment to its 
esthetic appearance. A well designed house, therefore, 
one that composes well, that is suited to its environ¬ 
ment, that is built of good materials and gives evi¬ 
dence of taste and culture on the part of the man who 
designed it, is more likely to be a better house from a 
scientific and sanitary standpoint than one which is 
deficient in these qualities. A house that looks bad 
is apt to be bad; one that looks good is apt to be good. 

And so we may be glad that the publishers of this 
beautiful volume have brought together so many in¬ 
teresting examples of well designed houses, have given 
us descriptions of their interiors, have described their 
materials, and made clear their general surroundings. 
The house builder and the house builder that is to 
be can "not become too familiar with examples of good 
houses. This book will tell him much that he ought 
to know, and the pictures will help to a clearer under¬ 
standing of the whole subject. The illustrations, as a 
rule, are excellent in quality and often of a high in¬ 
terest 
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Mass., views of which are shown on the cover a 1 

page 89, is one of the oldest and most remarkable fa 
America. Garden craft is a comparatively young art 
in this country, yet this garden is the result of fifty 
years of labor and attention from its present owner 
whose work in this connection long since brought him 
fame in America and in Europe, it comprises about 
sixty-five acres in a fine rolling country, every natural 
feature of which has been availed of in the design of 
the garden* 


Of the many interesting features that make this 
estate remarkable none is more striking than the 
topiary work, in wiiich Mr, Hunneweli has been a 
pioneer, and in which, in fifty years, he has accom¬ 
plished results as striking as several centuries have 
produced in England. This style of gardening con¬ 
sists in cutting trees and shrubs into ornamental 
shapes. It has long been a favorite form of gardening 
in England, where many great estates possess numer 
otis remarkable examples of this art. It belongs, of 
course, to the formal garden, and is out of place in 
any other. Mr. Hunnewell's success has been the more 
notable since in England the results have been achieved 
with yews, which do not thrive in the New England 
climate. He used, therefore, such trees as would thrive 
here, and employed pine, spruce, hemlock, junipers, 
arbor-vitae, cedars, and Japanese retinosporas. 'When 
planted these trees were very small, and for twenty 
years their growth was retarded twice annually in 
order to Induce a compact and close habit Many o! 
them are now more than forty feet in height and sixty 
feet in circumference, the hemlocks especially having 
been highly successful. 

In some respects the grounds of this estate may he 
compared to a private arboretum, for they are closely 
planted with an Immense variety of trees. Between 
250 and 300 specimens of cone-hearing trees are on 
the grounds, tpany of them being exceptionally due 
examples, and a number of great rarity, Deciduous 
trees are also in abundance, but the cone-bearers are a 
special feature, 

A terrace garden borders the lake. Below it is con¬ 
tained within a marble retaining wall; above Is a pa¬ 
vilion with red roof-tiles supported by red sandstone. 
The terraces have been treated as Italian gardens, al¬ 
though the trees employed in them are American anti 
hence strange to the Italian system. And this is one 
of the chief charms of this beautiful garden, that it 
shows the adaptability of American trees and shrubs 
to the difficult art of Italian design. 

To the south of the bouse is a fine grove of pines, in¬ 
cluding an avenue bordering a walk. Beyond them is 
the rhododendron garden, with a trellised arbor, to 
which curtains may be attached to shelter delicate 
plants. To the left of the rhododendron garden is the 
holly path, between beautifully rounded hedges of 
arbor-vitae, which are as well cared for as any in Eng¬ 
land and quite as beautiful. Beyond the hedges are 
the greenhouses, stables, and flower garden. The 
flower garden is filled with rich bloom in the height of 
summer, and here, in the autumn, is a magnificent 
display of chrysanthemums. The vegetable garden has, 
of course, Its place in this finely managed estate, but 
it is the formal garden, the trees, the flower garden— 
the ornamental aspects that attract attention and 
command the interest of every lover of nature who 
may be familiar with it 

The Hunneweli estate has long since demonstrated 
many Important facts in American horticulture. The 
gardens of Europe, with their marvelous advantage of 
centuries of growth, are apt to be at once the envy and 
the despair of American gardeners, Mr. Hunneweli 
has shown that, in fifty years. It is possible, with 
suitable care and attention, to produce a garden In 
this country which for beauty and elaborateness will 
favorably compare with many Old World gardens. He 
has shown, further, that American trees and shrubs, 
or trees that are hardy in this country, are as capable 
of formal treatment as the trees more ordinarily used 
for such purposes abroad. He has shown that many 
trees of many varieties can be artistically grouped and 
arranged, and that an outdoor museum of plants may 
be as attractive and as beautiful as though their beauty 
and adaptability to beautiful effects were the chief ob* 
jeets sought. And further, he has shown, by his lov¬ 
ing care and keen interest, how much the cultured 
American can do for landscape art if he but go about 
it in the right way. 

It Is an interesting fact that this splendid property 
is guarded by no porter’s lodge, and that the grounds 
are freely open to all who may care to visit them. 
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Here is a description oi a kitchen in a country house 
which has already appeared in print, but which is 
worth reproducing: 

It is a blue and white room. Around the hearth the 
floor is of blue and white tiles, though the rest of the 
floor Is laid with wood and covered with a blue and 
white linoleum. This, it is explained, is because the 
unyielding tiles are tiring to the maids 1 feet The 
walls are of glazed tiling, white, with blue decorations. 
The woodwork is all white, with a hard enamel finish. 
The sink is of white porcelain, and the built-in re¬ 
frigerator in the little annex to the kitchen is of the 
same composition. The cooking utensils are of white 
agateware, the shades are white, and some muslin sash 
curtains are of a thin washable material In a Delft 
blue design. The chairs and tables are in white 
enamel, the cooking table having a heavy plate-glass 
top. All the shelves of the dresser are finished w r ith 
a fine coat of w r hite enamel. There are no tucking 
places anywhere; everything is open, airy, and spot¬ 
less, and no coal range will be us^d, The kitchen china 
is blue and white, and all the toweling patterned in 
similar colors. 

A New York dealer in household supplies recently 
put forth some views on the furnishings of country 
houses: 

it is generally admitted, he said, that quaintness and 
picturesqueness rather than splendor should dis¬ 
tinguish the country house. The brilliant wail cov¬ 
erings which are now" conspicuous In the market were 
among the first of the new things designed for the 
country house to attract attention. Flam effects for 
the time being are cast into the shade by a veritable 
riot of color. For the living-room there are landscape 
papers of many varieties of color, which to some ex¬ 
tent give the effect of tapestry minus the figures. Hills 
and valleys, trees and sky, together with growing 
plants, furnish a pastoral environment which makes it 
necessary to banish framed pictures from the walls. 
Other patterns, bolder and more gorgeous in color, 
which come from noted French designers show tropical 
birds and mythological designs needing a large room 
for their proper display. Furnishing a happy medium 
between these luxurious examples and the old-fash¬ 
ioned plain designs are some which are a faithful rep¬ 
resentation of the two-toned satin brocades which lately 
have played such an Important part in the decorations 
of the walls of city houses. 

Fashion now gives prominence to leather and leather 
effects for the walls of the dining-room and main hall. 
The same Idea can be carried out in fancy leather 
of domestic make, and even in imitation leather, which 
is a sort of papier m&cbe, The more elaborate the pat¬ 
tern of the leather the more stylish it is considered, 
and where .plain leather of a uniform color is used, 
au elaborately patterned frieze surmounts it 

The newer bedroom wall papers represent a lux¬ 
uriant flower garden, and the larger the designs the 
more modish they are. A plain or a striped back¬ 
ground strewn with bouquets shares popularity with 
one covered with huge single blossoms or with flow¬ 
ering vines. No frieze is used with these designs, 
flowers and vines clambering clear to the ceiling with¬ 
out a break. Another treatment Is a perfectly plain 
pale green or pale pink papered wall, above which is 
a ceiling covered with paper In imitation of a lattice 
work of vines blooming with pink roses. 

Boor and window" draperies, says the same author¬ 
ity, should be easy to solve this year. There are any 
number of new and very stylish materials, compara¬ 
tively inexpensive. Among the cottons suitable for por¬ 
tieres and for upholstering purposes, are Cairo lattice 
and Singapore lattice—-curiously wiry materials and 
yet with sufficient weight to be effective. Old style 
moreen is a flax goods both striped and plain and in 
art colors; arras, a drapery not unlike burlap, and 
Guildhall tapestries, of both linen and cotton, in every 
desirable tint; plain in pattern, except for the small 
raised dot indicative of the Guildhall weave, and also 
in bold designs of stripes and flowers. A novel window 
drapery is Calcutta net, cream, delicate green, pale 
yellow In color. The cream Is the best Calcutta net 
Is more durable and much heavier than the majority 
of window nets. Anatolian net is prettier than the Cal¬ 
cutta for the reason that the open mesh is smaller 
and finer and is marked off into four-inch square 
blocks with a plain half-inch wide stripe. Vitrage net, 
heavier than the others, has also an open mesh, and 
besides these there is a dainty Venetian cotton in 
white and in the very palest green. 



A New Yean paper prints some useful hints on the 
decorations and furnishings of a nursery. A nursery 
should, if possible, have a south or southwest aspect. 
On many days when the ground is too wet for outdoor 
exercise, while the sun is shining, the window's of such 
a room may be opened widely, the children warmly 
dressed, and allowed to play for an hour or two, hav¬ 
ing the advantage of fresh air without the danger of 
wetting their feet 

A pretty scheme of color for a room looking due 
south is carried out as follows: The walls paneled 
in wood to the height of four feet, painted a dull, soft 
blue, and varnished. Above the wood a covering of 
a surprisingly pretty Japanese cotton, a white thin 
stuff, upon which any color looked well, the daintiest 
china or palest picture. A deep bay window was 
hung with four short chintz curtains, which, upon a 
cream ground, bore stripes of soft blue, with bunches 
of violets, the lining being of a similar shade of blue. 
Thick cream linen blinds were used, as the room was 
extremely sunny, A set of play shelves ” was painted 
white, and hung with curtains of the blue striped 
chintz. Wicker easy chairs with covers of chintz, with 
frills of plain blue linen, and on the mantelpiece a 
long strip of chintz, also frilled with linen, in ad¬ 
dition to the wicker chairs for “grown-ups” there 
were three very low “ beehive Jt chairs suited to the 
shortest of legs. The fender was extremely pretty, 
while affording as much safety as any of the ugly, old- 
fashioned high fenders. The cradle was o! the utmost 
simplicity, in oak, and hung with white silk curtains, 
up which trailed lines of daisies embroidered in their 
natural hues. 

New fashions, new designs, new things for the 
household, are the life of the trades which eater to 
this necessary feature of existence. The manufacturer’s 
standpoint is rather apt to be that it is not so im¬ 
portant that an article should be good as that it should 
be H new,” Variety, it would seem, is the life of trade 
as well as the spice of life. And so, on every possible 
occasion at which a new idea or a new device can be 
submitted, it is forthwith placed on the market and 
urged as the **■ very latest.” Most people, perhaps, 
can not have the latest in house furnishings simply 
because it happens to be the latest; but the keen 
competition to keep ahead of one's competitors helps 
industry and helps design by creating new oppor¬ 
tunities and by stimulating manufacturing. Some 
things, of course, have the useful quality of wearing 
out, and replenishing is imperative, whether it can 
he afforded or not. The “ new ” things have, there¬ 
fore, a real utility and a ready market that appears 
inexhaustible. 

The housekeeper who would keep ahead of the times 
has, therefore, a vast variety to choose from and a be¬ 
wildering line of excellences from which replenish¬ 
ment can be made. “ New ” chairs, “ new ” tables, 
" new ” sideboards, " new ” curtains, " new " carpets 
and rugs, “ new' ” linen, all offer themselves to the 
buyer and all promise new notes of attractiveness in 
even the most amply supplied households. As a whole 
the tendency of all “ new ” articles is toward an im¬ 
provement on the old. Our manufacturers have not 
yet learned how to turn out masterpieces by ma¬ 
chinery, but they have learned the value of improving 
on their previous attempts. The art value of much 
of this new work may not be great, but it indicates an 
improvement in general taste that can not but be 
helpful, and which is decidedly to be commended. 

The strange statement has been made that there 
are people in the world who buy folding beds because 
they like them, and who, being willing to pay large 
prices for them, enjoy them as articles of household 
adornment. There does not seem any reason for such 
a condition of affairs, and when we are further told 
of a house with many large bedrooms containing only 
folding beds one can but rub one’s eyes and ask wiiat 
next? The folding bed is an article of utility, but It 
is difficult to view it as an article of ornament. Its 
proper place, and its only place, is in a small room 
where space can not be had for an open bed. It is 
decidedly unsanitary, because it is generally kept 
closed throughout the day; some people would have 
us believe it is dangerous, because It has been known 
to fold up of Itself and embrace the sleeper with some¬ 
times fatal conclusions; it is seldom beautiful, even 
though it may be a handsome article of furniture, 
for it generally aspires to be something which It is 
not. A handsomely carved chest or a wardrobe, if 
one must have a heavy piece of carved furniture, 
would be more logical and more beautiful. 


Decisi ons | 

Additional Coaivennation.—T he specifications toi 
the construction of a city hall stated that proposals 
would be received for either steam or hydraulic ele¬ 
vators, and included specifications for each. A bid 
ior the construction of a building by plaintiff included 
the construction of the elevators, but the kind was not 
stated, and the building contract awarded lu him 
only required him to construct the building accoidmg 
to the plans. The city refused to allow the installa¬ 
tion of steam elevators, and required hydraulic ele¬ 
vators. Meld, that the contractor could not recover 
additional compensation for the difference in cost of 
the elevators. liiesen vs. City of Milwaukee, 88 N. W. 
i^ep. (Wis.) 594, 

Architect’s Gon tract. —A contract with an archi¬ 
tect provided that he should draw plans and specifica¬ 
tions for a court house not exceeding in cost ¥100,009, 
and should make changes and furnish new plans with¬ 
out additional expense in case the bids should exceed 
$100,000, or the commissioners ior any reason required 
new or changed plans, and that as compensation the 
architect should receive "’five per cent, of the total 
cost of the completed building.” Held, that where the 
commissioners ordered changes and additions, so that 
the total cost of the building exceeded ¥100,900, the 
architect was entitled to five per cent, of the actual 
cost. Weatherhogg vs. Board of Commissioners of 
Jasper County et at, 62 N. 13. Hep. (Ind.) 477. 

Bond Indemnifying Against Liens.—I t would seem 
that the execution of a bond to an owner by a con¬ 
tractor to indemnify the latter for the claims of sub¬ 
contractors does not imply an agreement on the part 
oi the owners that such subcontractor shall be paid, 
so that the owner may not make payment to the con¬ 
tractor, even in accordance with the terms of the con¬ 
tract, without seeing that subcontractor’s claims are 
satisfied. Slagle et aL vs. De Gooyer et al., 88 N. W. 
Rep. (Iowa) 932. 

Cert j no ate of AikjhttRCT. —In a suit for a balance 
due on a building contract which provided a specified 
sum as damages for delay in performance, and that 
payments should be made on written certificates of the 
architect that they had become due, the contractor 
testified that the architect stated that he personally 
would not insist on a deduction for delay, but that 
defendants had given him thirty-two clays as the time 
performance had been delayed, and Insisted on a de¬ 
duction; that he expected to get more from them, and 
would have to yield to their demand. No pressure 
or undue influence ou the architect was shown, but 
defendants testified that their action was in good 
faith. Held not sufficient to impeach the certificate 
of the architect determining the amount due and al¬ 
lowing a deduction for thirty-two days' delay. J. G, 
Wagner Co. vs, Cawker et al., 88 N, W. Rep. (Wis.) 
599. 

Claim of Lien—Collatekal Security.—M. made 
contracts to do work on P/s house, none of which 
were recorded, and purchased material from L, and J. 
During the progress of the work, M. executed to H. 
a note, and assigned to him as security all money due 
and to become due under the contracts. H. assigned 
the security to G., and transferred the note for value 
to F., who was ignorant of the material men’s claims, 
of which both H. and G. were aware. Subsequently 
M. became insolvent, and F. filed the note with the 
assignee in insolvency as an unsecured claim, and the 
assignee refused to allow it, so that F. took nothing 
from the assignment. About ten months after com¬ 
pletion of the work on P/s house* G. sued P. on the 
security assigned to him by H., and the material men, 
after notifying P. of their claims for the first time, 
Intervened. F. also intervened, alleging ownership of 
the note, and that the assignment of the security to 
G. was for Ms use, and that G, held it as pledgee and 
trustee, and was prosecuting the action thereon for 
his (F/s) sole use. Held, that F, was entitled to the 
enforcement of the security for his benefit, since, if 
G. was P/s pledgee, he could sue for F/e benefit, and, 
if he received the assignment of the security inde¬ 
pendently and in his own right, he took no title, and 
the security would follow the note, giving F, the 
equitable title thereto. Ferry et al. vs. Parrott et al., 
67 Pae, Rep, (Cal.) 144. 

Garnishment of Balance Dm—A balance to be« 
come due on an uncompleted building contract, entire 
and indivisible in its nature, is not subject to garnish¬ 
ment Medley vs. American Radiator Co, et al., 66 S. 
W. Rep, (Texas) 86, 
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The following list of New Patents relating to Build* 
mg and Sanitary Science Is prepared expressly for the 
Scientific Americas* Building Monthly by Munn & 
Co., Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 

A PRINTED COPY of the specification and drawing 
of any patent in this list, or any patent in print issued 
since 1863, will he furnished from this office for 10 
cents, if exact date or number is furnished. Remit to 
Munn & Co*, 361 Broadway, New York* 


BRICK, STONE, AND TILE* 

Tile Floor* TL L. Moyle. New York, N Y _ 18. 605,021 

Co mu i nation Tile for Flo Ohs, ft, L - Moyle, New 

York, N* Y March 18. 695,64* 

CONSTRUCTION, 

ItEiNForom- Concrete Coowmi ction. E. b. Ran- 

some. New York, N. Y* March 4.094.577,094,580 

Metal Studding on Partition, f. Brandstedt* wash- 

iugtoii* D. C, March 4 ........ ..* * * - ■ * ' Y* 

Chimney Cap. Charles J. Quinn, Scranton. Ia. March flfla170 

Sheet Metal CoVueikg for Roofs on Other Sur¬ 
faces and Fastening Devices Therefor. G. T. 

Will tains. Diiiiver, Colo* March 18* ■ hu&*oio 

Building Construction, A* Goodman, San I* ran■ 

clsco, Cal. March IS...■ - ; ■ - 6 0S ** 18 

Builoino Block for Flues. h. L. Moore, Forts- 

month. Ohio. March 18*...**-..*-»*«*■«♦ .... &J5,8-- 
Wali. Protecting Device. Taylor cud Telman 

Orange, Mass. March 25. .. . * * ■ * ■ - • - * * 69.>,9Go 

Building Material. M. W M&rsden, Philadelphia, 

1 ‘a March 25 - *. . *.,.*,..*.* 696,062 

Metal Window Sash* 1J. C* Smith, Cambridge, Maas. 

March 25 .*.... 696,110 

Roof Joint. C. A. Grantou* Haverhill, Mass. March 

25 , ... Y.. * * * * *, ootfjLda 

Rmw-itr ColoIx. W. II. renrd, Mt. Vernon, N. 

Mnreli 25 . 69S.188 

CARPENTRY. 

Dooa Strip. J. W. Uousberg. Pittsburg, I’a. March 

j j . * , *..>.**,**.*.. .. biJkJ,U04 

Weather Strip** F. E. Allen, Boston, Mass. March 

25 .*..******..** .*,,*.... 695,993 

ItEYOLViMi ’ WixijoIt " Sash. A. Welngaertner, St. 

Louis. Mo. March 25 .............. . . .. ■ ■ ■ • ■ • 60C.2S< 

WKATRiiK Strip. B. F. Ulggms. Centraiin. III. March ^ ^ 

’ ELEVATORS. 

Inci.ixed Ei.kvatob. J. W. Reno, New York, N. Y. 

March 25 . 606.103 

VI REPROOFING, FIRE-EXTINGUISHMENT. 

FiUEPiuiOF Flooring* -T. B. Hinchman, Denver, Colo. 

March 4 .. ... 694,381 

Fire Resisting Partition, Walt, oil the Dine, ■ 

Seefels. London, England, March 4-*. 

Fireproof C>instruction, P. Brand stem.* Wasmng- 

toiL. D* C* March 4 *.. 694.^20 

Fire Escape* F. Blelben, Si. Joseph, Mo, March 11, 695,140 
Fireproofth) Wood and Method of Making Same. 

J. L. Ferrell. Philadelphia, Pa. March 1B.*** ; * t>9o,Gi8 
Fireproof Covering for Frame Structures* ft. 

Heilman, Brooklyn, N, Y. March 18* . * 695,722 

HARDWARE* 

Hinge for Supporting and Operating Doors* W* 

L. Sellfeck, PtattevIHe, Wts March 4*.......** 694*432 

Sash Pulley. A. Johnston* Ottumwa, la. March 4.. 694,48*- 
Sash Fastener* W. Garrick, Boston, Mass, March 

4 .„. * ,*.*..*•■**_»*■■*•■**»* 694,612 

Sash Lock. G. W. Anderson, Bloomington, Ill* 

March 4 , , * * . . .*.. . *. 694,816 

Sash Fastener. A. C* Hendricks, Waynesboro, Pa, 

March 4 *. .. .... *. 694,Sob 

Sash Fastener, W, It. Abrams, Portland, Ore, 

March 31 ***...*-**.*■-*, # *.*.*.**.*..-_*.■* . 695,263 
Sasti Fastener: B. Murphy, New Haven, Conn. 

March 11 .* -. 695,327 

Lock. ft. H* Hearn, Dyer, Tenn* March 18*. 695,642 

Sash Lock. H. ti, Kendrick, Fulton* N. Y* March 

1 g ... .69o, 1 36 

Door. Catch and Lock* K. C* Seeker, Southampton, 

N. Y* March 18 .*. 695,S8S 

Dona Closer and Check* F. A* Winslow. Chicago* 

III** March 25 .. 695,987 

Hinge. C. H* Foster, Omaha, Neb. March 25. 

696,027, 090,028. 690,029 

Sash Stop and Fastener. J. O’Donnell, Rhinelander* 

Wis. March 25. **..*.*■*.****** - 690,073 

Window Balance* F. W* G. Boettcher, Detroit, 

MI<4l March 25- .**.***,♦»■--**.*. *■-.**-■ ■ 690,308 

I-IEATING AND VENTILATION. 

Ventilating Apparatus. W. H. and J. F. Jordan* 

Brooklyn, N> Y* March 4 ,***...*.-■**. * ■ - * * - 694,048 
Domestic Fireplace on Hearth. W* H. Haslam, 

Bolton, England* March 25. *. *-- 696,040 

Hot Water Radiator or Heating Stove* J. 

Ewart* London, England. March 25;.* - 096*090 

PLUMBING. 

fc . . rct . er . . F \ . G ! ackl “:. rltt “.62?: 694.B29 
Faucet. J* E. O'Laity, Boston, Mass. March 18.... 695*697 
Water Closet Valve* A. fh Alexander, Detroit, Mich. 

March 25 . . 695,S9S 

Faucet* N. i'm-lls, Boston, Mass, March 25. 696,135 

TOOLS. 

FIOOMKG SET. J. P. Murphy. Chicago, 111. March 11. (595,221 
TIoof F»»im Tool,. E. 6. Pettit. Marietta, Ohio. 

March 11 . * ■ . ... .. 695.339 


Wooden Pavements— Wooden pavements abroad are 
often sprinkled with sand to reduce the tendency 
to slip. Soft wood blocks, especially those creosoted, 
have a rather slimy surface, making them probably 
more slippery when wet than harder blocks having a 
surface unaffected by moisture. There are no calks 
on the horses’ shoes, which renders such sprinkling 
more necessary. It is an advantage that wood pave¬ 
ments may he so sprinkled and slipping thereby re¬ 
duced. 


I Publishers’ 
Department 

STEEL SASH PULLEYS* 

The Fox Machine Company, of Grand Rapids, Michi¬ 
gan* is the original manufacturer of the steel sash pul¬ 
ley, and has just added another to its list, which Is 
called the New No, 11, The illustration given here 
shows a device having the patent double shouldered 




The New No* 11 Sash Pulley* 


steel bushing and square shouldered axle. The pulley 
has the round end face* The shell is reduced on the 
bottom so that it enters the wood very easily, and the 
two end corrugations in the shell are formed so close 
to the wheel that the cord can not possibly slip off. 
The formations on the ends of the shell give a very 
firm hearing against each other, and make it impossible 
for one side of the shell to slide by the other. The 
second cut is a different view, showing the manner in 



The Fastener. 


which the pulley is fastened into the frame* The New 
No* 11, in all its parts, is the same wheel as the com¬ 
pany’s No* 3 and No. 7 pulleys, except that it is just 
two inches in diameter* The Fox Machine Company 
also makes universal trimmers, multiple spindle 
drills, milling machines, shapers, punch presses, ma¬ 
chine tools, wood trimmers, miter machines, machine 
knives, dado heads, bicycle tool machinery, and the 
popular " Fox Typewriters*" The office and works of 
the Fox all-steel sash pulleys are at North Front and 
Fourth Streets, Grand Rapids* Michigan. 

STEAM AND HOT WAT EE HEATING- 

The subject of heating for residences constantly 
receives attention, for the adjustment of temperature 
is a most important essential of the modern and health¬ 
ful home. Comparatively few are aware of the great 
comfort, evenness of heat, freedom from irritations, 
and the economy of fuel that is attained by the use of 
the best low pressure steam and hot water heating of 
to-day. Heat derived from a steam and hot water 
system is most healthful; the pure air in a room being 
heated by its contact with the radiators, and unmixed 
with gas and dust* The heat is perfectly distributed, 
the temperature as evenly regulated as may be desired. 
Ease of management is secured by the simple arrange¬ 
ment of the boilers, so that the average housewife can 
attend to them with very little care and attention. The 
Furman boilers for steam and hot water heaters, made 
by the Herendeen Manufacturing Company, are per¬ 
fectly adapted to secure the best results mentioned, 
and the cut represents the highest type and most com¬ 
pact style of boiler efficiency yet attained by the im¬ 


provements it has made m this line of wnA i+ i 

- . * , , _ , um - a is oniv 

one of the many designs made by this company wh 

boilers are very widely used* and have for years been 



New Sectional Boiler for Steam and Hot 
Water. 

extensively specified by leading architects. The horn*, 
office and works of the firm making the Furman 
boilers and radiators are at Geneva, New York. 

TIN ROOFING. 

Terne plate (roofing tin), which has always been a 
most favorable roofing material in the United States, is 
a sheet of iron or steel, coated with an all of tin and 
lead* The word terne is from the French, t d has two 
meanings, which, although different in a graeral way, 
indicate qualities and conditions possessed by this ma¬ 
terial* One meaning is "consisting of three"—in this 
case, iron, tin, and lead—and the other 14 tarnished ” 
or 11 dull." In this country the article is commonly 
called roofing tin, and is in distinct contrast with the 
bright plates coated with pure tin, A tin roof, when 
laid with terne plates of the best grades and by good 
workmen, is light in weight, yet strong and durable, 
incombustible* impervious to water or moisture, and 
not affected by heat or cold* The best grade is roofing 
tin produced from soft steel, made especially for the 
purpose, and which is coated by the M F ” method 
The American Tin Plate Company, which supplies a 
great portion of the roofing tin that is used in this 
country, recommend the “ M F ,f brand of plates as 
highly serviceable for all conditions and localities, and 
besides the plate always induces advantageous insur¬ 
ance rates* 


FLY SCREENS. 

The fly screen season is now at hand, and residences 
hotels, hospitals, schools, etc., must protect themselves 
from the pestering insect. A catalogue issued by the 
A. J* Phillips Co., Fenton, Michigan, gives suggestions 
for measurements, and other information which will 
enable one to secure the protection promptly and ac¬ 
curately. The wire screens for doors and windows are 
made of the best materials- The netting, which Is the 
vital part of the screen, is either black enameled, white 
metal finished, galvanized, or bronzed, heavy a nd ex* 
tra heavy, and of standard mesh, which is fine enough 
to keep out intruders and coarse enough to let in the 
air. The screen doors and windows are made of Michi¬ 
gan white pine, light, ■ strong, and not inclined to warp 



twist or rot* and the finish used for the white pine is 
lead and oil paint, with sufficient varnish in the third 
coat to give an agreeable gloss. The firm also supplies 
hardware for sliding and stationary window-screens 
and screen doors, detachable spring hinges, loose pin 
butts, door pulls, porcelain knobs, catches, bolts, coiled 
wire springs, door latches with keys, bronze bolts fos 
double doors and French windows* tacks, brads, 
screws* moldings, and window-screen frames ticks. 
Wire cloth, which is woven 4S inches wide, Is cut to di¬ 
mensions. Many large hotels, rows of flats, institu¬ 
tions, great residences, and government buildings 
have been entirely fitted with screens and specialties 
by the Phillips Company. 
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&/)e Painter 

who recommends “straight lead when 
he knows, or ought to know, that 

Zinc White is better, will proht by 
the perishable nature of the paint; but 
architects and their clients profit by 
durability. It is to their interest to 

insist on Zinc White. 


F&EE—Ovr Practical Pamphlets: 

" Paints In Architecture,'* 

“The Paint Question/' 

“french Government Decrees," 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

11 Broadway, 

New York* 


BAM F^l^El ::: 

IVES PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 

and jo page 
Catalogue of 

Window Hardware 
Specialties 

mailed free, 

ILB.IVES&CO* 

New- Ham, Ca&a 




CHARTER ENGINE 

B Anv Place 
bv Amy One 
for Amy Purpose 

Gasollue, Goa, Dial! Hate 
Statlonaries. Portables, Engine® and 
Rumps, Holster® 

for Catuitjydf and Tafttmoiww*, 

State Your Power Needs 

CHARTER GAS ENGINE C 0 . ( Box S6, STERLING, ILL 





1884 ; QUALITY ; 1902 

TWO COLD MEDALS 

Awarded by the PAN . AMERICAN i 



One for 




Another for 


P&B 

Insulating 
Papers 

Thf P & B Papem are the best 
known for budding, sheathing, and 
tttsxdattngfpnrpocie?;. Standard for seven¬ 
teen years. 

She Standard Paint Company, 


R uberoid 

(Trade Mark Registered) 

Roofing and 
Floor-Cloth 

Ruberdd is the Aitongest roofing 
material in the world. Proof against 
Cold., heat, water, acids, alkalies, gaits, 
etc, Standard for ten years. 



LOO William St., 
NEW YORK. 


188-190 Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

It is a singular comment on our national taste in 
architecture that the one national dwelling in the 
country, the White Mouse, seems to need repairs and 
rejuvenation with each incoming administration. The 
necessity for the very considerable changes that have 
been made from time to time, and which now appear 
to be undertaken afresh, may he real enough; hut their 
periodic frequency shows how very unsettled are any 
ideas on the subject of house decoration, and how 
strongly variant are the views of successive " First 
Ladies " as to the artistic merit of the surroundings 
amid which they are placed. It is not so very long 
ago that the White House was subjected to very con¬ 
siderable change and treatment by a well known firm 
of decorators, of men who, presumably, knew their 
business and thoroughly understood the art of in¬ 
terior decoration. Now, the daily press informs us r 
new changes are to he made by a firm of architects, 
and much of the work of the earlier men bids fair 
to be removed altogether. During the period repre¬ 
sented by these changes an important group of in¬ 
terior decorators, or decorative architects as they 
sometimes call themselves, has grown up, who have 
maintained that, as men especially trained for such 
work, they are the proper people to do it. This con¬ 
tention, which certainly seems to have every element 
of right and reason to support it, does not appear 
to have borne much fruit when architects assume full 
direction of the interior changes in the White House. 
The question is not, of course, one of the merits of the 
two sets of men, but whether the profession of decora¬ 
tive architect is a true one and worthy of the support 
of art lovers. 

The general overhauling of a notable residence like 
the White House brings out afresh the chief failing 
of contemporary architecture and decoration, and that 


is, the lack of permanency in results. One hardly ever 
tires of old buildings or old work; one constantly 
wearies of new things and new ideas. Styles and 
forms that are in favor to-day are out of date and old- 
fashioned the day atter to-morrow. Yet a house 
built a hundred years ago, or even forty or fifty, is 
always attractive and holds its own against the claims 
of the most aggressive new comer. The old building 
may have been bnilt without special thought of form 
or decoration, its decorative side may, indeed, be most 
unimportant, but it still commands respect and often 
wins admiration. And the reason is not far to seek. 
The old work is genuine; the new is sham. The 
old is simple and direct; the new is aggressive, 
labored and strained; the old is unpretentious; 
the new is loud mouthed. The old Is a care¬ 
ful study along simple lines; the new is 
elaborated to the straining point. In other words, 
the old work is the product of simplicity and the new 
the resultant of complexity. The old builders knew 
few things, but knew them well; the new builders 
know many things, and most of them badly. The old 
buildings are honest structures designed w T ith thought¬ 
ful care; each new building Is but a small item In the 
life of its busy designer, who values It for the com¬ 
mission it brings him, and who will never decline a 
job because he has too much to do. 

The extension of the policy of home rule to our 
American cities must, in time, produce many interest¬ 
ing results. It is a movement that must broaden 
greatly in the next few years, because the protests 
against centralization are already rapidly growing. 
And, as a matter of fact, there is no reason why every 
city and town in a single State should be guided by 
identical rules. Human beings are very variable, and 
the conditions suitable for one may not be those under 
which the next man may best develop. An interest¬ 
ing example of individual development is furnished 
by the city of Quincy, in Massachusetts. For twenty 
years it has been without a saloon, and within that 
time it has more than doubled in population; its as¬ 
sessment valuation has increased threefold; its de¬ 
posits in savings banks have increased fivefold; and 
it has now five times as many houses as twenty years 
ago. Meanwhile the population has increased 120 
per cent, and the amount expended for the Poor De¬ 
partment has decreased 12 per cent. It Is no wonder 
the anti-saloon people are pointing to Quincy as a 
veritable gem of cities, and one of the good lions places 
in the country. 

Another interesting phase of town development is 
furnished by Wiunetka, in Illinois. The little town is 
only sixteen miles from Chicago, and yet though it 
may be unknown to most people, has achieved re¬ 
markable success under a distinct system of govern¬ 
ment. And the strange part of it is that the method 
Is without establishment by law! It appears that 
forty years ago a proposal was made to give a private 
corporation a franchise for supplying Illuminating 
gas. The authorities were persuaded by the townsfolk 
to submit the matter to the voters for an expression of 
opinion. The voice of the people was unmistakably 
and overwhelmingly against the proposal. Thereupon 
only men were nominated for trustees of the town who 
would agree to refer all important matters to the 
voters. The idea speedily developed into a custom, 
and has remained so ever since, to the vast satis¬ 
faction of the people and to the lasting improvement 
of the system of government. It is possible that, 
without establishment by law, such a system might not 
be applicable to large communities, but it shows what 
can be done when an intelligent body of voters can 
agree on a concerted action. 

Trees, trees, and more trees is a crying need of the 
time. Trees are needed in the country and they are 
needed in the city; their wholesale destruction is one 
of the blots upon our culture; their replanting and 
cultivation is one of the absolutely necessary debts 
we need to pay to posterity. But, as a matter of fact, 
we need not look to posterity, for we are already 
suffering from the destruction of forests, and our towns 
need nothing so much as an abundance of shade trees, 
and plenty of them. Already some of our railroads 
have awakened to their value, and are lining their 
tracks with trees and encouraging their growth in 
every way possible. It is a move in the right direction, 

KITCHEN ENDS AND BACK YAMS. 

Tx the good old days people were fortunate if their 
houses presented a respectable front to the main street; 
what their backs were like was a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence, And not only did this follow in the case of 
private dwellings, but an historic and notable in¬ 
stance of the same neglect of the rear of a building is 
furnished by so 'well known a structure as the City 
Hall of New p York, whose prudent builders supplied 
it with a rear of brown stone because, they thought, 
no one would ever possibly go so far up town as to 
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see that part of the building, ^- 0 
world knows, no one lives below the CUy^ ^ a11 
perhaps many who pass it may | Je aJth °ugh 

back of the building was given a Uaware the 
correspond in appearance with coatill £ to 

only a few years ago. A better job \ n aild s ^es 
has seldom been done. Nation marble 

We are fortunately moving away from th- 
stage in which any part of the buildw \ f 
A building is a work of art-or should b t “ eei * ctM - 
no part of its structure should be slight^' 
an architectural standpoint, the rear of a liinVi “ 

as important as the front. A house is no[ ■ ** 

wall, but a complete structure with at least four n ° nl 


It is true enough that when houses are built in “ 
the side walls disappear, and the back wall 0 u & 
enough, is only visible from the back houses and ,, 
no public significance. But good architecture rennir 
that a building should be good in all its parts- and ^ 
building can not he good, admirable or logical if" " 
portion of it is slighted and care lavished only on*.,' 
most visible parts. 

The semi-detached house and the completely at¬ 
tached house of the suburbs and the country cab for 
even more emphatic comment Here the whole of the 
house is visible, and if we must treat all visible 
artistically it is obvious that the backs of the country 
houses are as important as their fronts. There is j E 
fact, only one rule, and that the very obvious one of 
excellence in all things. The back of a house should 
not be neglected because of the proximity of the 
kitchen, for the kitchen is the only indispensable and 
most useful room in the entire dwelling. It should 
not be neglected because it Is the part most frequented 
by the servants, because servants should never be en¬ 
couraged in neglect; only too soon will they ftnq wa y S 
of slighting their duties and parts to neglect without 
having such matters thrust upon their daily notice 
by their own especial surroundings. And it should 
not, above all, be neglected for the house's own sake; 
for a house can not be a true house unless it is har¬ 
monious and perfect In all its parts. 

In the house that is well designed the kitchen end 
or rear becomes as Important as the front or side of 
approach. If the house Is large and the grounds that 
surround it are in proportion, this may he the garden 
front and the part most affected by the occupants. 
Then, of course, it is treated as a real facade ami is 
actually the most important front of the house. But 
in any event, it must be designed with care. No one 
should live in a house In which either the back or 
sides may be matters of apology. 

The treatment of a kitchen end or rear is a matter 
that involves no problem of difficulty, and needs only 
to be guided by common sense and an appreciation 
of fitness and beauty. If the house is placed amid 
pleasant grounds the immediate surroundings of the 
rear should be as pleasant and as agreeable as any 
other part, A tasteful flower bed, a well-kept lawn, 
nicely trimmed paths, all these help the rear as well 
as they help the main front. No careful housekeeper 
would rest satisfied with a method that caked for 
ciean front windows and soiled rear cues. And so 
the obvious rule Is clear: the back of the bouse Is as 
important in its way as the front 

When houses are built In rows the solution is 
somewhat different, although the problem is the same: 
every part of the house must he equally pleasant A 
row of city houses is, in effect, a wall, one side of 
which is visible and the other—the back of the 
house—is hidden. The design and material of each 
face may, therefore, differ widely; but the inner wall 
should always be sensible and suitable and void of all 
offense. It must, at all events, be effective as a setting 
for such attempts at gardening as may be possible in 
crowded city limits. 

How far a hack yard in a row of semi-detached 
dwellings may be common to the whole row is /Per¬ 
haps problematical. It is a matter that del * Ms 
chiefly on the people living in the houses and the ban¬ 
ners of their children. Fences and barriers are seldom 
beautiful, though often necessary and even valuable. 
Esthetically, of course, the ideal arrangement is without 
fences; hut the practical objections that may arise 
from the lack of restrictions may, at times, overbal¬ 
ance the decorative value of a common lawn. 

The illustrations on page 107 show two interesting 
instances of kitchen ends which will well repay study- 
That of the residence of Mr, Foss, at Colmsset, Mass., 
Is a charming piece of a delightful country house. 
The view in Prospect Park South, Brooklyn, N. Y-* 
an intensely interesting photograph of a row of senii- 
detached houses, each with its own back yard sepa¬ 
rated by a hedge and with a spacious lawn without 
divisions beyond. This arrangement is as uncommon 
as at is beautiful, and shows very clearly the way in 
wdiich the rears of suburban houses should be treated 
to obtain the best effects. It is interesting to note, 
also, that while the rears of these houses are unmis¬ 
takably rears—as they ought to be—neither the design 
nor the material has been slighted. 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS. 

ME. GEORGE 1. MORSE ON THE DURABILITY OF STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

No one needs to be reminded that the steel skeleton 
building is at once the most novel and most distin¬ 
guishing structure of our time. Writing in 1865, Mr. 
James Fergusson, a well-known English historian of 
architecture, pointed out that the modern theater and 
opera house was the only really new and distinctive 
building invented in modern times. That may have 
been true at that date, but it has long since ceased 
to be the fact. Many new types of buildings, some of 
them genuine works of architecture, have come into ex¬ 
istence since this statement was made. Modem life 
moves fast and is constantly requiring new' buildings 
for its services. The steel skeleton building, which 
originated in high office building design, has been ex¬ 
tended to lesser structures and has become an integral 
part of modern architectural practise. 

But is it permanent? Are the millions of dollars 
that are annually put into these buildings permanent 
investments? Will they stand upright for an in* 
definite period? These are questions that have come 
before architects more than once since the type was 
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with which the architect who is called upon to erect 
a modern building is concerned. The question is no 
really that of erecting a building absolutely impervious 
absolutely secure, absolutely permanent, but one that 
most nearly approaches imperviousness, security, ana 
permanency. 

« The methods of iron construction are well known 
to every one. The columns are set up at convenient 
or regular intervals. They are connected with beams 
and girders, the whole forming a framework or skele¬ 
ton of an aspect now thoroughly familiar to every one 
in our large cities. But while it is no exaggeration to 
say that every one is familiar with the general appear¬ 
ance of such frameworks, it is not every one who un¬ 
derstands what they mean, how they are used, what is 
their strength, and what may be their element of 
danger. No conscientious architect erects a building 
that he knows to be dangerous from the beginning; 
but it is equally true that no architect can guarantee 
the absolute stability and permanency of a steel frame 
building. 

«T] le columns erected, the filling in of the walls 
begins. The column is then embedded within the brick 
or terra cotta wall or other enclosing material. Every¬ 
thing is closed up as tight as modern skill can sug- 


But is not steel generally used? ” I queried. 

" Unquestionably, and I am quite at a loss to ac¬ 
count for this when cast iron for outside columns 
offers so many superior advantages in many cases 
where it can be used instead of steel. Cast Iron is not 
so liable to corrosion as steel; it is not so readily af¬ 
fected by beat, and-will resist the deteriorating effects 
of a conflagration to a much longer extent than steel, 
and it is less expensive. Here are three excellent 
reasons why it should be preferred in most cases to 
steel. And yet steel is used to a much greater extent. 
I presume that personal preference or familiarity with 
steel on the part of engineers may account for a good 
deal of this. Cast iron is not available for bridge or 
girder work, and engineers being accustomed to steel 
may have fallen into the way of using it without fully; 
realizing that east iron is better adapted for many 
purposes. 

■* Of course there are some circumstances auJ ccfli- 
ditions in which cast iron can not be used. If one 
has a narrow, high building to erect, it will require to 
be braced in order to resist the wind pressure. In 
such a case the cast Iron column Is useless and steel 
columns must be used. Steel girders must also be em¬ 
ployed, so that it is impossible to erect a building 
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developed, a ml they recur again and again, notwith¬ 
standing the extent to which these buildings are 
erected. 

The views of Mr. George L. Morse on this important 
subject are entitled to unusual consideration. No 
architect has built so many large buildings in Brooklyn. 
His practise has included buildings of every type and 
kind, but for our present purposes it is not necessary 
to point out more than the four chief office buildings 
of that city—I beg pardon, I should have said borough 
—the Eagle Building, the Mechanics' Bank, the Frank¬ 
lin Trust Company Building, and Temple Bar, the last 
being the largest office building in Brooklyn, and one 
of the largest office buildings in the entire city of New 
York. 

I found Mr, Morse immersed in a study of this 
problem; not only had his previous buildings given 
him wide experience, but some important new work 
gave a practical turn to his researches that rendered 
them peculiarly timely and valuable. He did not hesb 
tate to express himself freely and forcibly on the 
subject 

* f Modern construction, 11 he said, <f like the construc¬ 
tion of all time, is liable to more or less deterioration. 
Brick is at once the most useful and the most ab¬ 
sorbent of building materials. Terra cotta is but an¬ 
other form of brick. Concrete is made with water and 
is not impervious to it These are the chief materials 


gest, and the work carried on to completion. The 
method involves nothing unusual and nothing with 
which every architect is not entirely familiar. But 
the architect's work done, that of nature begins. Water 
and air are the two chief sources of danger to steel 
construction. And water will penetrate brick, not 
always with the same rapidity nor in the same degree, 
but it is an exceedingly porous aud absorbent material, 
and if sufficient water is projected against a building 
It can not fall, in time, to reach the steel, and de¬ 
terioration will set in. 

“Cast iron is not so susceptible to moisture as steel. 
Cast iron is granular and does not readily corrode. 
Steel, on the contrary, is fibrous, and if corrosion once 
starts in it, it is progressive and continuous. The 
likelihood of danger from steel construction is, there¬ 
fore, not dependable upon care In erection, but is in¬ 
herent in the materials used." 

"To quote a distinguished citizen,” I interposed, 
“ it is not a theory, hut a condition that confronts 
us” 

“ Exactly so,” returned Mr. Morse, “aud a very seri¬ 
ous condition. A case has recently been reported of a 
building in Chicago which has been taken down, and 
most astonishing deterioration detected. Personally 
I am not familiar with this case, and only speak of it 
by report, but it shows that the note of warning which 
General Sooysmith struck a few months ago has been 
sounded none too soon,” 


with a metal framework that will wholly avoid the 
use of steel, 

“ There is thus an ever present danger which should 
be carefully taken into account whenever a metal con¬ 
struction building is erected. Paint is of little protec¬ 
tion, for it will not wear indefinitely. Concrete 1 do 
not regard as much more effective than brick. Brick 
itself must be chosen with the greatest care and the 
porous varieties rigidly rejected for all exterior work. 
If one could build walls that are not exposed to heavy 
rains, the solution would be comparatively easy, for 
the likelihood of danger of corrosion would be com¬ 
paratively slight 

“ The chief safeguard we have at present In my es¬ 
timation is the use of cast iron columns in exterior 
work wherever possible. Cast iron, as I have already 
indicated, can not be used in many instances, but 
wherever it can he used it should be employed. Cer¬ 
tainly it is fair to ask that every sort of safeguard 
should be employed when steel is used. There are 
too many lax methods in current use. 

“The problems introduced by a possible or actual 
collapse are too great to be touched on at this time. My 
personal preference would be to take down the whole 
of the threatened wall. To repair or replace a faulty 
steel column would be a work of great cost and much 
difficulty. I hope the occasion will never arise. It is 
a contingency we may hope will never occur." 

Bauk Fehree. 
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A RESIDENCE AT BROOKLINE, MASS.—See page 1 16, 
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A RESIDENCE AT BROOKLINE, MASS.—See page 1 16 
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A MODERN DWELLING AT OGONTZ, PA.-See page 117. 
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KITCHEN ENDS OF A GROUP OF HOUSES IN PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



KITCHEN END OF THE RESIDENCE OF MR. FOSS, COHASSET. MASS.-Mr. H. S. Fraser, Architect, 

KITCHEN ENDS,—See pages 102 and 117, 
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COUNTRY SEAT, SAN MATEO, CAL-See page 116 
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COUNTRY SEAT, SAN MATEO, CAL.-See page H6 
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A RESIDENCE AT GLEN COVE, L. I.—See page 116. 

MR. HOBART A. WALKER, ARCHITECT. 
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Staircase in the Residence of J. C. Schwab, Esq*, at New Haven, Conn, 

Mr CupsTOtf Sturgis, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


Staircase in the Residence of Arthur D, Stone, Esq., at Mount Vernon, N* Y, 

Mr. Herbert Lucas, Architect, New York* 
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Staircase in the Residence of Louis F. Neuman, Architect, at Forest Park 
Heights, Springfield, Mass* 



Staircase in the Residence of E. E* Allison, Esq., at Yonkers, N . Y, 

Mr* Ct. G. LAUftYENS, Architect, New York. 


A PAGE OF STAIRWAYS.—See page I 17 
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A RESIDENCE AT LARCHMONT, N. Y.—See page I 16 . 


MR. FRANK A. MOORE. ARCHITECT 
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A PAINTER'S HOIVIE AT LEONIA, N. J.—See page I 16. 

MR. P. W. WEST, ARCHITECT. 



DWELLING AT FLATBUSH* N, Y,—See page 116 

MR, JOHN J. PETIT, ARCHITECT, 
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SUMMER HOUSE AT SEA GATE, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—See page 116 

MESSRS. ROSS1TER & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS. 
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ENTRANCE PORCH TO THE RESIDENCE O. JOHN KENT, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, IWASS.-Mr. H. S. Fraaer, 













BEAR PORCH TO " ROSEMARY HALL," GREENWICH, CONN.-M,. 0 . P„«o„. A ,c h „.c,. 


TWO PORCH ESi—See page 1 17 . 


Architect. 
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COUNTRY SEAT, SAN MATEO, CAL. 

The residence of Spencer E. Slade, Esq., located in 
San Mateo County, Cal., illustrated on pages 
103, 108 and 109, occupies a site of ten acres covered 
with a magnificent forest of giant live oaks. The 
exterior is a combination of the clapboard and cedar 
shingles and cobble stone buttresses. The clapboards 
and other trimmings are of California redwood, 
natural finish, the shingles being allowed to weather 
naturally. The feature of the exterior is a spacious 
veranda having an " L ” leading to the dining-room 
and living-room entrances, also a terrace connecting 
with the front veranda. A unique feature of this 
veranda is an immense open fireplace in which a camp 
fire is built, which lends a very beautiful effect during 
the evening. The reception hall is finished in Eastern 
quarter sawed oak, having beamed and paneled ceil¬ 
ings. The feature of this hall is the grand stairway 
leading to the second floor, off the first landing of 
which is located the billiard room. This room is 
finished in California Sissons white pine, and the 
feature of the room is the fireplace, the cozy nooks 
at each side and the bay window nooks at the op¬ 
posite end of the room. The dining-room is also 
finished in quarter sawed oak and has a beautiful side¬ 
board and mantel, as well as an attractive feature 
in the china case extending across the end of the 
room under and at each side of the windows. The 
living-room is finished in West Coast mahogany, 
having bookcase, seats, etc, A decided feature is the 
large brick fireplace and mantel haying a mahogany 
shelf supported on terra cotta modillions, in which 
is formed the grotesque figure of an owl; at the top of 
the mantel is the face*of an owl, whose bill is holding 
the picture cord. The remainder of the fli*st floor 
is occupied by the kitchen, buttresses, pantry and ser¬ 
vants' room, etc,, and an inside hall leading to a porte 
cochere. On the second floor are located the bed¬ 
rooms, bathroom, etc. Each room is finished in 
different wood, ranging from curly redwood to 
mahogany. In the attic are a number of servants* 
rooms, sewing-room, storeroom, etc. The cost of the 
residence was $20,000, exclusive of the large barn and 
other outbuildings. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Bx.th.dixg Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT GLEN COVE, L, I, 

The country residence illustrated on page 110 has 
been built for J. Russell Clarke* at Glen Gove, Long 
Island, Primarily a country house, it can be 
heated and made comfortable for winter use. The 
building 3s covered with shingles throughout, and is 
stained a silvery gray color, with white trimmings. 
The roof is shingled also, and is stained a mossy 
green. Dimensions: Front, 50 ft.; side, 27 ft, ex¬ 
clusive of piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; 
first story, 9 ft..; second, 9 ft.; third, 8 ft The main 
hall, which has a ten-foot ceiling, is a large, spacious 
and cool room, having nine windows of various forms 
in three sizes, most of which are glazed with leaded 
glass. The woodwork is of quartered oak, with black 
Flemish finish. The fireplace is a large one built of red 
brick, with a hearth and facings of the same, and with 
broad seats at each side. The walls are covered with 
turkey red burlap, and the spaces between tbe ceil¬ 
ing beams are tinted in harmony. The staircase 
opens into hall and is finished in a similar manner. 
The dining-room, being a smaller room, is on a higher 
level and has a nine-foot ceiling, and is trimmed with 
whitewood, treated with ivory white enamel. The 
walls and ceilings are tinted a delicate green. The 
fireplace is fitted up complete. The butler’s pantry 
is provided with sink, drawers, dressers, etc. The 
kitchen is conveniently located, and is provided with 
sink, wash trays, dressers, pot closet, and a large entry 
of sufficient size to admit ice-box, etc. The second 
floor is trimmed with wliitewood, and is painted an 
ivory white, and contains three bedrooms and a bath¬ 
room fitted up with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. There are two bedrooms, be¬ 
sides a servants’ bathroom, on third floor. The 
cemented cellar contains a furnace-room, coal and 
wood bins, Mr. Hobart A. Walker, architect, 21 
Nassau Street, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A RESIDENCE AT LARCHMONT, N. Y. 

The residence of Mr. Walter C. Hubbard, at Larch- 
niont, N. Y., is illustrated on page 112. Tbe natural 
faced field stone of the locality where the house is 
situated is largely used for the first story, piazza, 
underpinnings and chimneys. The gables and part 
of the second story are treated as half timber work, 
the cement work being painted a very light heliotrope 
color, and the timber and cornice work being painted a 
cream white, with the blinds a decided green color. 
The remainder of the building is covered with Oregon 
red cedar shingles, and has been given a coat of 


bleaching oil, which softens the red color of shingles 
and gives a pleasing contrast with half timber and 
stone work. Dimensions: Front, 60 ft.; side, 40 ft., 
not including piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; 
first story, 9 ft. 6 in.; second, 9 ft; third, 8 ft. 6 in. 
The interior arrangement of the house is excellent, 
The plan shows a large living hall extending through 
the center of the house, with the dining-room, recep¬ 
tion-room and billiard-room opening off the hall 
through wide sliding doors. The finish of this hall 
is in white enamel, with mahogany mantel and doors. 
The staircase is of mahogany with white balusters, * 
three to the tread. The billiard-room is wainscoted 
in dark, finished oak, and is made attractive by an 
inviting window seat and generous mantel treatment. 
The dining-room is treated in a handsome manner 
with mahogany* trim, etc. The reception-room is 
treated with old ivory white. A room on this floor, 
which is well arranged, is Mr. Hubbard's den, placed 
two steps down and below the level of the main floor. 

It is fitted with bookcases, fireplace, and a semicircu¬ 
lar bay with leaded glass sash. The kitchen and its 
dependencies are most complete. Tbe second story 
is treated in white enamel, with private bathrooms, 
tiled and supplied with shower baths as well, and 
ordinary tubs, A feature of this floor is the upstairs 
sitting-room situated on the water side, aud provided 
with a balcony overlooking the same. Two guest¬ 
rooms, two bathrooms, and four servants' rooms, be¬ 
sides a large cedar closet and a trunkroom, are on the 
third floor. A cemented cellar contains the heating 
apparatus and all necessary conveniences. Mr. Frank 
A. Moore, architect, Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-seventh Street, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly*. 

DWELLING AT ELATBBSH, N. Y. 

The modem dwelling illustrated on page 113 has 
been erected for the T. B. Acker son Construction Co. 
at Flatbush, N. Y. The underpinning is built of 
rock-faced stone. The superstructure is of wood, and 
the exterior is covered with sheathing, paper, and 
clapboards on the first story and shingles on the 
second story. The clapboards are painted Colonial 
yellow and the shingles a dark brown color, while the 
trimmings arc painted ivory white. The roof is 
covered with shingles and left to weather finish. 
Dimensions: Front, 35 ft; side, 43 ft., not including 
porch. Height of ceiling: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft; 
second, 8 ft. 6 in.; third, S ft. The hall is trimmed 
with curly birch, and has a paneled wainscoting and 
ceiling beams, T he re is an ornamental staircase with 
broad landings. The parlor is trimmed with white 
pine and is treated with white enamel. The library 
is trimmed with mahogany and contains an open fire¬ 
place fitted up with tiled trimmings and a mantel. The 
dining-room has a similar fireplace. It is trimmed 
with quartered oak, and is provided with a paneled 
wainscoting and ceiling beams. The kitchen and 
pantries are trimmed with w + hitewood, and are fitted 
up complete. The second story is trimmed with 
white wood and finished natural. This floor con¬ 
tains five bedrooms, large closets, and a bathroom, the 
latter being furnished with Mott's porcelain fixtures 
and exposed nickelplated plumbing. There are three 
rooms and a trunkroom on the third floor. A 
cemented cellar contains a furnace, laundry, and other 
dependencies, Mr. John J. Petit, architect, 186 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly*. 

A PAINTER’S HOME AT LEONIA, N, J, 

An artist's house, which has been completed for 
Frederick W. West, Esq., at Leonia, N. J., is shown 
on page 113. The design is treated in a quaint man¬ 
ner with stucco work and a gambrel roof effect. Tbe 
foundation is of stone. The remaining part of the 
building from grade line is constructed of wood, with 
the exterior framework covered with sheathing and 
then metal lath. This metal lath Is coated with one 
coat of pure Portland cement and sand, and then two 
coats of the same mixed w T ith a little lime. The 
whole is tinted a soft gray and is very effective. The 
roof is covered with shingles and finished natural. 
Dimensions: Front, 32 ft.; side, 28 ft., exclusive of 
porches. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 

9 ft; second, 8 ft. 6 in. The interior treatment is very 
simple. It is trimmed with cypress throughout. The 
woodwork in the living-hall and dining-room is treated 
with a forest-green effect. The living-hall contains 
an ornamental stairway with turned newel-posts, balus¬ 
ters, and rail. The dining-room contains an open fire¬ 
place with Roman brick hearth and facings, and a neat 
wooden mantel. The woodwork in the kitchen and 
pantries and servants' room is finished natural. The 
kitchen is furnished with sink, wash-trays, servants' 
watercloset, etc. The pantry, of good dimensions, 
is well fitted up with shelves, drawers and cupboards. 


The second floor contains ih* ^ 
and a bathroom. The studio i s weYLhhM be ^ ro( ™ s ' 
lated, and on th e north end w a “ d ventl " 

windows rising into the peak <,£ the gible Th ^ 
bedrooms are provided with W eU «„T' ~"° 

The bathroom is furnished with a n lh d " u ® cl0Bets - 
veniences. There is a cemented cellar* C ° n ~ 

furnace, made by the Union Stove Co. to , Wnins a 
bins. Cost, 52,600 complete. Mr F w wood 

tect. Leonia, N. J. WeBt * ««M- 

The engravings were made from photographs tak 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


SUMMER HOUSE AT SEA GATE, BROOKLYN H y 

The " summer house " illustrated on page lu wr . 
built for the Sea Gate Improvement Co., at Sea Gate 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The building is constructed on 
brick piers. Tbe superstructure is of wood, and the 
exterior framework is covered with sheathing, papfi 1 
and then shingles. This shingle work is left to fm^h 
a natural weather finish, while the trimmings 
painted a cream white and the blinds a bottle-green 
Dimensions: Front, 40 ft. 10 in,; side, 30 ft, 10 in,, 
not including piazza and the rear porch extension. 
Height of ceilings: First story, 8 ft 8 in.; second, 

H ft 2 in.; third, 8 ft, 2 in. The liviEg and reception- 
rooms occupy the entire front of the house. Both 
are trimmed with pine and are treated with ivory 
white. They are separated, one from the other, by 
square columns with Ionic capitals, rising from the 
floor to the ceiling. The living-room is provided with 
several paneled seats, and an open fireplace built of 
red brick, with the hearth and the facings of the 
same; the mantel shelf is supported on ornamental 
iron brackets, with a paneled overmantel above the 
shelf. The doors are stained and finished in cherry. 
The stairway is recessed in an alcove, and has 
treads, risers, and balusters treated in ivory white, 
and a newel-post and rail in cherry. The dining¬ 
room is treated in a similar manner. The butler's 
pantry is well fitted-up with bowl, dresser, closets, 
drawers, etc. The kitchen is provided with a sink, 
range, wash-trays, store pantries, and ice-box, and 
also a yard which is inclosed. The second floor con¬ 
tains five bedrooms, five closets, linen closet, and bath¬ 
room, the Latter being wainscoted with imitation tile, 
and furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. The third floor contains three 
large bedrooms and ample room for storage. Messrs. 
Rossiter & Wright, architects, 94 Liberty Street, New 
York. 

Tbe engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


A RESIDENCE AT BROOKLINE, MASS. 

The illustrations shown on the cover aud on pages 
1.04 and 105 are those of a residence erected for John G. 
Wright, Esq., at Brookline, Mass. The building is 
designed in the Elizabethan style of architecture. It is 
built of buff brick laid in mortar of a harmonious color, 
while the trimmings are of dressed Indiana lime¬ 
stone, The roof is covered with slate. The most im¬ 
portant characteristic of the exterior is the terrace 
at the rear. Dimensions: Front, 98 ft. 2 in.; side, 
63 ft. 2 in., exclusive of terrace. Height of ceilings: 
Cellar, 8 ft; first story, 11 ft.; second, 10 ft; third, 

9 ft. The vestibule has a tiled floor, a paneled wain¬ 
scoting of oak and a beamed ceiling. The hall is 
trimmed with quartered oak, and has a paneled wain¬ 
scoting and a beamed and ribbed ceiling. The stair 
case has a massive carved newel, balusters, and rail. 
The first flight of steps rises to a broad landing, which 
is provided with a paneled scat. The fireplace is built 
of dressed Indiana limestone. The reception-room is 
treated in the Louis XV. style, and is most attractive 
with its open fireplace and mantel. The library is 
trimmed with white pine and is treated with old 
ivory white. There is an open fireplace built o£ 
Roman brick, with facings and a hearth of the same, 
and a Colonial mantel. This room is treated with 
pilaster effect, and is provided with a wooden cornice- 
Bookcases are built in, and also bay windows, with 
paneled seats. The dining-room is trimmed with 
quartered oak, and is provided with a paneled wain¬ 
scoting and a wooden cornice. The open fireplace is 
built of Roman buff brick, with the facings and a 
hearth of the same, and a mantel handsomely carved 
aud provided with an overmantel and a mirroi. 
The conservatory, which 3s separated from the dining¬ 
room by folding glass doors, is an attractive featuie. 
The billiard-room is trimmed with mahogany and has 
a paneled wainscoting, ceiling beams, and a quaint 
nook provided with paneled seats and a fireplace. The 
kitchen, pantries, and servants' dining-hall are fur¬ 
nished with all the best modern conveniences. I her© 
are four bedrooms, tw r o bathrooms, and ample closet 
room on the second floor, besides three servants bed¬ 
rooms and bathroom. The third floor contains foui 
bedrooms, and a bathroom, and also two trunk rooms. 
The cellar, which has a cemented bottom, is provided 
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ith treating apparatus, etc- Messrs- Chapman & 
Placer, aichitects, 84 Exchange Place. Boston- Mass. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A MODERN DWELLING AT OGOIiTZ, PA, 

I he modern dwelling which we present on page 106 
lias been completed for Mr. W. T. B. Roberts at Ggontz. 
1 a. 1 lie underpinning and part of the first story are 
built of local stone with the faces left rough as they 
came from the quarry. The remainder of the building 
is constructed of wood, and the exterior frame-work 
is covered with matched sheathing, paper, and shingles. 

I his shingle work is left to weather finish and the 
trimmings are painted white. The roof is also covered 
with shingles and is treated in a similar manner. 
Dimensions: Front, 23 ft.; side, 66 ft., not including 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft, : first story, 10 
ft.; second, 9 ft: third. S ft 6 In. The vestibule has 
a Paneled wall and ceiling, and a fioor laid with 
Dutch tiling. The main hall is trimmed with quar¬ 
tered oak. and has a paneled wainscoting, ceiling 
beams, and an ornamental staircase with turned newel 
posts and balusters. This staircase is lighted effect¬ 
ively by delicately tinted leaded glass windows. The 
lavatory beneath the stairway is conveniently located, 
and is fitted complete. The drawing-room is trimmed 
with white pine and is treated with white enamel, the 
walls being treated with Colonial wall paper. The fire¬ 
place is furnished with a hearth and facings of un- 
glazed tiling, and a mantel of Colonial design. The 
dining-room is trimmed with oak. and is provided with 
an ornamental wood cornice and a plate rack. The 
fireplace has green tile trimmings and an oak mantel. 
The butler's pantry is fitted with bowl, drawers, 
dressers, icebox, and stairway complete. The kitchen 
is furnished With a Novelty range, sink, dresser, and 
store shed. The cellar, cemented, contains a laundry 
fitted with Alberene wash trays, an Ideal Novelty fur¬ 
nace, and coal bins. There are four bedrooms, ample 
closets, and bathroom on the second floor. The bed¬ 
rooms are treated in delicate tints with wall coverings 
in harmony. The bathroom has a tiled floor and wain¬ 
scoting of white glazed English tiling, and is provided 
with porcelain fixtures with nickel-plated open plumb¬ 
ing attachments. The attic contains ample storage 
room. Messrs, Dull £ Coates, architects, 1126 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Biuliuxu Monthly. 


A PAGE OF STAIRWAYS. 

The illustrations on page 111 are stairways in the 
residence of J, C. Schwab, Esq., New Haven, Conn., 
Mr. Clipston Sturgis, architect, Boston; in the residence 
of Arthur D. Stone, Esq,, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Mr. 
Herbert Lucas, architect. Now York; in the residence 
of Louis F. Neuman, Esq., architect, Forest Park 
Heights, Springfield. Mass.; and in the residence of E. 
E. Allison, Esq., at Yonkers, N, Y. ( Mr. G, G. Lmiryens, 
architect. New York. These are all interesting pieces 
of stairway decoration, and are helpful in showing 
various methods of stairway design. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 

TWO PORCHES. 

The illustrations of porches on page 115 are in¬ 
teresting types of front and rear treatment. One 
illustration shows the entrance porch to the resi¬ 
dence of John Kent. Esq., Chestnut Hill, Mass., Mr, 
H. S. Fraser, architect, Boston, The other view is the 
rear porch to Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., 
Mr. H. C. Pelton, architect. New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


KITCHEN ENDS. 

The general treatment of kitchen ends and rear 
treatment is discussed at length elsewhere in this 
number. The illustrations on page 107 reproduce two 
interesting re? views. The single house is the kitchen 
end of the residence of Mr. Foss, at C ob as set, Mass., 
designed by Mr. H. S, Fraser, architect, Boston, Mass.; 
the group of houses are In Prospect Park South, Brook¬ 
lyn, N, Y. 

Tlie engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

YEW ARCHES AT ALTON TOWERS. 

The illustration on page 101 is an exceptionally fine 
photograph of the yew arches at Alton Towers, a repre¬ 
sentative and delightful English garden of the first 
rank. 

The plate is produced, by permission, from Uhe 
English weekly newspaper Country Life. 



This is the season of the country house. It may 
not surround us on all sides, but it is with, us very 
amply. The summer house and its joys are sung by 
many voices; papers and magazines are filled with it 
and its properties, and, more important than all, every 
one who has a summer house in the country is oc¬ 
cupying it. Perhaps no form of architecture gives 
greater joy or is as useful as the country house. 

Counts v life has reached the pages of the big 
magazines. It has obviously become a matter of 
soJemn chronicalization and learned comment. Ap¬ 
parently it is a theme worthy of fine minds, and now 
that it is being solemnly written about a Hood of 
illumination may be expected. Harper's Magazine for 
April contains an extremely flippant essay on the 
subject, accompanied with some uncommonly beautiful 
illustrations. It is one of the economies of magazine 
publication that the papers are generally written first 
and illustrated afterward. This procedure, which has 
much to commend it in a literary way, was undoubt¬ 
edly not followed in the present instance; for the 
illustrations do not, in any sense, illustrate the text. 
They are fine. The words are neither worthy of the 
publication that gives them publicity nor of the theme. 
Here are some gems in words from it: “To a citizen 
who has attained to the honorable distinction of being 
a grandparent a country house is a most enviable 
luxury. . , . Grandparents ought to have money 
laid up, time to spare, and places in the country where 
their grandchildren can come at any time, . . . 

Rut, of course, grandparents, to be satisfactory and 
thoroughly useful in their vocation, must be of the 
right sort,” And so on. 

The Century calmly places Itself at the head of 
country improvements by a simple announcement to 
that effect in Its advertising pages. This interesting 
Statement, which can not be passed unchallenged, is 
supported by a paper on “ The Beautifying of Village 
and Town," by Mr. Sylvester Baxter, which contains 
a good deal of wholesome advice. " In all work of 
civic improvement,” writes Mr. Baxter, "it is of the 
utmost importance that the attainment of what is truly 
beautiful should be constantly held in view. It is not 
sufficient to shape things according to what we 
ourselves may deem beautiful Personal stand¬ 
ards are apt to differ greatly in such things. 
There are probably few persons of good taste 
who have not at some time admired some things 
which they later found very ugly. But there 
are certain standards of beauty that are commonly 
agreed upon by persons of recognized good taste. The 
best thing, therefore, is to ascertain what these stand¬ 
ards are, ami then to conform to them. It would be 
difficult to say just what constitutes absolute beauty: 
but It appears to be derived from certain relations 
and proportions between elements of form, line, mass, 
color, etc,—the mode of their disposition meaning the 
difference between harmonious and discordant effect, 
as In music.'' 

The same author points out the general value of 
cleanliness as an elemental proposition in all move¬ 
ments toward civic beauty, and, in general, takes the 
same view of the value of present energies and 
their possible coordination that was touched on in our 
own pages two months ago. The value of organi¬ 
zation, and especially the help of women, is further 
insisted on as a help toward all public improvements. 

These excerpts show some strange notions on the 
attractiveness of country life in the minds of metro¬ 
politan editors. A striking contrast is afforded by 
the contents of the new monthly. Country Life in 
America, whose editor is a professional agriculturist 
and lives in a college town. A recent number of Ms 
paper contained articles on the following subjects, 
presumably selected with a view of setting forth the 
attractiveness of country existence: "Hunting Rattle¬ 
snakes with a Camera:" "The Cloudlands/* a study 
m Photographing the clouds; “The Gray Fox" who 
is pleasantly described as "the daring freebooter of 
New England" The New Hunting,” in which the 
remarkable statement is made that "man Is an 
animal “a Pigeon Ranch in California;” and sev¬ 
eral pages of practical directions on agriculture and 
honculture in the country. All of these things are 
wen enough in their way, and the lusciousness of the 
illustrations with which these papers are embellished 
adds much to their attractiveness; but how do they 
help on the cause of country life, and in what wav do 
they help one to form a better notion of its attractions ? 



Aiici tirfitrrs SoHEutj lk of Charges. — An owner, 
who is not apprised of a schedule of charges obtaining 
among architects, and had no knowledge of the same, 
is not to be held bound by such schedule. Sully et al. 
vs. Pratt, 31 So. Rep. (La.J 16L 

Certificates of Architect-? — Where a building con¬ 
tract provided for a certificate by the architects, 
on failure of a contractor, authorizing the owner to 
terminate the contract, a certificate given by one claim¬ 
ing to be the overseer and contractor for the architects 
was insufficient for that purpose, where there was no 
evidence that he occupied such position or was author¬ 
ized to act for them in such a manner. Spencer vs. 
Duplan Silk Co., 112 Fed, Rep. (II. S.) 63S. 


Compfn s atton of Architect. —The fact that an 
owner who had engaged an architect to design a build¬ 
ing and prepare plans and specifications afterward 
changes his mind, and does not erect the building, and 
that he has benefited nothing by what the architect 
did, while entitled to some weight in fixing the amount 
of compensation to be paid the architect, can not, in 
the absence of an agreement to that effect, defeat the 
architect's recovery. Sully et al. vs, Pratt, 31 So. Rep. 
(La.) 161, 

Custom as to Subcontracts. —Where a contractor 
stated to a material man that this was the first time 
he had made a subcontract, and did not know what 
the custom was as to making payments, in an action 
by such material man to recover for the materials 
furnished to such contractor it w'as not error to ex¬ 
clude evidence as to the custom of making payments 
on contracts of such character, the contract clearly 
not being made with reference thereto. McDonough 
vs. Evans Marble Go., 112 Fed. Rep. (U. S.) 634, 

Dissent from Akuhiteut's Estim ate.— Where a 
building contract provided that the value of any alter¬ 
ation should be decided by the architect, and that. If 
either party disputed from his decision, the matter 
should be referred to arbitrators, but did not specify 
any time at which the dissent must he made, the 
builder did not waive his right to dissent because he 
did not do so at the time the architect's computations 
were submitted to him with the order for the alter¬ 
ations. Brown's Ex’rs vs. Faruandis et al,, 67 Pac. Rep 
(Wash.) 574. 


Forfeit! 1 he of CoxT[iACT,~“Where a building contract 
provided that, if the architects should certify that a 
failure of the contractor was sufficient ground for 
such action, the owner should be at liberty to terminate 
the contract, such certificate should be made only on 
the knowledge of the architects; and a certificate re¬ 
citing that it is based on information' received from the 
owner’s agent is insufficient to justify a forfeiture. 
Spencer vs. Duplan Silk Co. r 112 Fed. Rep. (U. S.) 633. 

Husband as Agent of Wife.— A lien against house 
conveyed to defendant by M. can not be sustained; it 
not appearing that the conveyance was in fulfilment 
of the agreement of M. to convey to H., husband of 
defendant, one of seventeen houses, for work thereon, 
and tlie work, though contracted for by M. before the 
conveyance, not having been done till after the con¬ 
veyance, and plaintiff having then consented to do it 
only on the direction of H„ and his agreement to pay 
tfi ere for; there being no evidence that H. was agent 
of his wife, or that she knew plaintiff was doing the 
work, and no implication of agency or assent being 
raised by the fact that H. was her husband. Llppmann 
vs. Low et al., 74 N. Y. Siipp, 516. 


Materials Contracted foh Outside of State._ 

Where materials are furnished to be used, and in fact 
are used, in the construction of a particular building 
in New Mexico, the party so furnishing such material 
is entitled to the benefit of the lien laws of New Mexico, 
although said material was sold and delivered in an¬ 
other State. Genest et al. vs. Las Vegas Masonic Bldg. 
Ass'n et a!., 67 Pac. Rep, (N. M.) 743. 

Pabt Performance. —Where a contractor for ma¬ 
terials to lie used in a building furnishes a large por¬ 
tion of them, which are accepted and used, he may 
recover tlie value of such materials, less the damages 
sustained by reason of his failure to perform the en¬ 
tire contract. McDonough vs. Evans Marble Co ll 9 
Fed. Rep. (U. S.) 634. 
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The Garden 




Some very sensible remarks on the industrial 
aspects of housekeeping are contributed to the New 
York Evening Post Housekeeping, the writer re¬ 
marks, is not an industry in the economic sense, and 
any attempt to apply the methods of labor unions to 
it would be disastrous in many ways. The real trouble 
between servants and masters, it is contended, is not 
because of any inherent difficulty in a servant's duties, 
hut arises from a false conception of American social 
standards- Is it not time, says the writer, to he sin¬ 
cere and call things by their right names? Is it not 
time to say, " All people are not equal. Ignorance is 
not equal to culture. Boorishness is not equal to re¬ 
finement Incapacity is not equal to capacity. Social 
station is not made by protesting one has it, and happi¬ 
ness can only be found by modestly accepting the 
reality of social grades. To be a genuinely good ser¬ 
vant is much better than to be a sham lady " ? The 
elemental common sense of these propositions is com¬ 
mended to masters and servants alike, 

A ” housekeeper's delight” is described in a recent 
magazine. It Is a linen closet, housekeeper's pantry 
and trunk room in one. It is about eight feet square, 
with one high glass transom admitting light and air 
from a large south window in the butler’s pantry. A 
high broad shelf ail around the room Is the resting 
place for blankets and pillows and boxes of all sorts, 
while underneath on two sides is a double row of 
hooks for articles hangable. On the other side a 
cupboard is built for all the bedroom linen. A con¬ 
venient little jog makes a place for alt sorts of stores, 
with big shelves for jugs of precious liquids and small 
shelves for jellies and jams, There is a special shelf 
with double-locked doors of its own for silver and 
valuables, and the entire cupboard can be closed with 
the housekeeper’s key. It is lighted with electric light 
and is a veritable emergency closet for all sorts of uses, 

A trade journal offers the following receipt for a 
compound which will clean carpets: Make a suds with 
a good white soap and hot water, and add fuller's 
earth to this until the consistency of thin cream. 
Have plenty of clean drying-cloths, a small scrubbing 
brush, a large sponge, and a pail of fresh water. Put 
some of the cleaning mixture m a bowl and dip the 
brush in It; brush a small piece of the carpet with 
this; then wash with the sponge and cold water. Dry 
as much as possible with the sponge, and finally rub 
with dry cloths. Continue this until certain that all 
the carpet is clean; then let it dry. 

To properly clean floors requires as much art as any 
other good thing well done necessitates. Some hints 
on this important subject are borrowed from the 
Tribune: After the rug and carpets have been taken 
up a floor that is not finished in any other way should 
be thoroughly scrubbed and dried before it is covered 
again. It is economy to lay down floors of matched 
hoards of good, seasoned wood, which will not warp 
and show the cracks. After the carpet is up and the 
dust has been thoroughly swept up and has settled, 
scrub the wood with warm water and sal soda, cleaning 
and scrubbing about a square yard of surface at a time. 

It pays to have two pails, oue of soda and water to 
scrub the floor with and one of soda and water to 
rinse it up with. Use two cloths, one to w f ipe up the 
floor and the other to dry with. When the floor is 
scrubbed wash and dry these cloths before you use 
them for another cleaning. If the floor Is hard wood 
it had better be dressed by a regular finisher. 

To build a successful log Are requires more skill 
and care than is apt to be given to it. A woman who 
has bad marked success in this work makes the follow¬ 
ing suggestions: Shake out a double sheet of news¬ 
paper, and crush it rather tightly, leaving the edges 
loose that it may ignite easily. The back log should be 
of the greatest size that the fireplace will bold and may 
be of green wood, as this is the slowest to burn out, 
and the draught and fire are strongest in the hack. 
The log should be shoved tightly against the wall. If 
it is a split log the inside of it should be turned 
toward the front Three logs is a good number to 
start a fire with; the hack log, a smaller one in front of 
it and the third on top of these two. All the ashes 
from the first three or four fires should be left on the 
hearth, as this makes a fine bed for keeping the embers 
hot, after they have fallen through the andirons. The 
woods should be mixed in order to have an ideal fire— 
green wood with dry, and the harder varieties—oak, 
cedar, pine, with the wood of the old fruit trees that 
have died. Apple gives a very mellow, soft light. 


Boston: 


Amebican G Iabdsks. Edited by Guy Lowell 
Bates & Guild Co. 1002. Price, 91M. 

The demands upon the art of the architect in this 
age of progress are constantly becoming more ex¬ 
acting. and the knowledge he is expected to possess 
is by no means confined to the house alone, Involving 
as it does the knowledge of construction, engineering, 
decoration, and frequently a knowledge of house fur¬ 
nishing; but it even extends beyond the walls of the 
mansion itself, where it may find a wider field in 
transforming the natural environment of the man¬ 
sion into a condition which will be in harmony 
with the architecture of the house itself. In 
laying out a country place of the better class, the 
immediate surroundings of the house, the approaches 
thereto, the driveways, the gardens immediately ad¬ 
joining the house, all form part of one general scheme 
in which the architect or the landscape architect must 
play an important part. 

In first glancing over the pages of the “American 
Gardens/ 1 it is hard to realize that many of the gar¬ 
dens shown are really view T s taken on this side ol the 
Atlantic. In some of the gardens shown the mise en 
scene Is so purely Italian in character that it is dif¬ 
ficult to conceive how such plans could have been so 
successfully carried out under the somewhat severe 
exactions of our northern climate. With the aid of 
formal gardens decorated with statuary, fountains, sun 
dials, and vases brought from Italy, the effect pro¬ 
duced is truly wonderful. 

As an evidence of the extent to which the work of 
the architect and the work of the landscape artist 
have converged, the names of the following appear 
as being the authors of some of the designs shown In 
this work: Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot; Keen & Mead, 
Carr£re & Hastings, Wilson Eyre, Jr,; McKIm, Mead 
& White; Nathan Barrett, Chas. A. Platt, A. J. Man¬ 
ning, Bradford L. Gilbert, Daniel W. Langton, Little 
& Browne, etc., etc. 

Among the gardens shown we recognize some which 
have already appeared in our columns. To enumerate 
all the beautiful gardens published in. this work 
would be out of the question. Among the most elab¬ 
orate are those of Wood lea, Scarborough, N. Y,r Mr. 
Stanford White's residence at St. James, L, L; Auld- 
wood, Seabright, N. J.; Fairaeres, Jenkintown, Pa,; 
Beliefontaine, the residence of Mr. Girand Foster, 
Lenox, Mass.; Glen Elsinore, Fomfrefe, Conn.; Dnim- 
thwacket, residence of Mr, M. Taylor Pyne, Princeton, 

N. J.; Indian Harbor, residence of Mr. E. C, Benedict, 
at Greenwich, Conn.; Faulkner Farm, Brookline, 
Mass,; Constitution Hill, residence of Mr. J. S. Morgan, 
Princeton, N. J,; several residences in Bemardsville, 

N. J,, and last, but by no means of least interest, are 
reproductions of the beautiful old-fashioned garden 
that was at one time the object of the tender care and 
interest of the first President of the United States, at 
Mount Yernon. 

This work is very beautifully prepared and the il¬ 
lustrations compare favorably with the high-class work 
of our English contemporary, “Gardens Old and 
New.” In addition to the photographs the appendix 
at the end of the volume contains diagrams showing 
the designs of many of the gardens Illustrated, 


ENGLISH FORMAL GARDENS 

Among the early royal gardens, that of the Palate 
of Woodstock, ’where Henry 111. carrled QUt mimy lm _ 
provements for his Queen, was the most prominent; 
and others, of course, existed at Windsor, Westminster, 
Charing, and the Tower. With the gradual erection 
of manor houses and country mansions, garden-plan- 
ning naturally became mure general, and as the aboli¬ 
tion of the restricting lines of the old moat became 
possible, a greater scope for the play ol fancy in 
garden design was afforded. Mounts and rajsj| grass 
terraces, knotted beds and artificial gardens soon be¬ 
came in vogue, and records of these at Hampton Conn 
and Nonsuch, near Ewell, Surrey, still exist, giving a 
good idea of the gardening done in the days of Henry 
VIII. Fountains and ponds were introduced in Eliza¬ 
beth's time, and the designer of the houses then erected 
usually was employed to plan the gardens with 
which they were surrounded. The Stuarts encouraged 
gardening, and even Oliver Cromwell gave a pension 
of £100 a year to a man named Hartlib as a reward 
for the help he had given to the advancement of horti¬ 
culture. 

During the civil wars, however, many of the orna¬ 
mental gardens which were the pride of their owners 
v r ere wrecked, or converted into vegetable grounds, 
or sold, as at Nonsuch and Wimbledon. The rage for 
avenue planting was at one time very extensive, as in 
Northamptonshire. The Dutch garden was Introduced 
by William and Mary's accession; hut most of the 
topiary extravagances of Dutch gardens and of other 
work then done gave place to the productions of 
Ji Capability" Brown, Humphry Repton, and land¬ 
scapists of that school. These were followed by Lon¬ 
don and Wise, Stephen Switzer and Bridgeman* the 
author of the “Gentle disorder" type of the nalural- 
esque. Batty Langley says. “Nor is there anything 
more ridiculous and forbidding than a garden which 
is regular.” During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century this was no doubt, remarks Building News, 
the general opinion. William Kent laid out gardens 
at Esher, Claremont, and those at Carlton House for 
the Prince of Wales, on the new style of plan, which 
aimed at realizing the compositions of landscape 
painters. He planted dead trees in Kensington Gardens 
“ to give the greater idea of truth to the scene/' 


Steam axd Hot-Water Fitters’ Text-Book. Prepared 
for the Steam and Hot-Water Course at the New 
York Trade School, with Supplementary Chapters 
on House Heating, Specifications, and Surface Es* 
timating. By Thos. E. McNeill. Illustrated. New 
York: David Williams Company. Third Thousand. 
Fp, HO. 

This Is a useful little handbook, whose scope is well 
expressed on its title page. The whole subject of steam 
and hob water heating is covered in a simple way, and, 
while primarily addressed to young students, It will 
he found of advantage to those in other lines of trade 
who may wish to take up steam and hot-water heating. 
A small text-book such as this has long been needed, 
and it is a welcome addition to technical literature. 

Kitchen Boiler Coxneotioxs. Fifth edition, enlarged. 
New York: David Williams Company. 1899 , 

Tnrs valuable hook is a selection of practical letters 
and articles relating to water backs and range boilers, 
compiled from the Metal Worker. Its practical 
utility is attested by the fact that the first edition was 
published in 1S54 and the fifth in 1899. It summarizes 
a vast mass of practical experience and information. 
H is a book for the practical worker rather than for 
those whose kitchen experiences come from the use of 
that apartment. Tt admirably summarizes the special 
subject to which it is devoted. 


AMERICAN GARDEN MAKING. 

The Woman's Auxiliary of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association have issued a pamphlet for 
circulation at the International Exposition of Decora¬ 
tive Art now in progress in Turin, Italy, which con¬ 
cisely summarizes what an American garden is, and 
gives some brief rules on how to make one. 

The artist gardeners of America, both men and 
women, It is remarked, consider that a foreground is 
as essential to landscape pictures made with growing 
plants as it is to landscape ijaintlngs, and that the 
appropriate material for this foreground is an open 
lawn. The fundamental rule of our landscape design 
is the open center flanked by massed planting at the 
sides. A good lawn—the best turf that can be se¬ 
cured—is accounted the first requisite of success. It 
must form the foreground of the home grounds when 
seen from without and the foreground of the border 
planting or other attractive scenes when viewed from 
within the dwelling. 

To secure these results our best planters leave the 
front of home, school and other grounds compara¬ 
tively open and mass the plantations of trees, shrubs 
and plants at the back and sides of the enclosure as 
a background and framework for the building and its 
immediate environment. The dwelling or other build¬ 
ing is made the central and dominating feature of the 
picture. Subsidiary planting (which is artfully made 
to seem included >n the structural planting already 
described) is then added. This takes the form of 
shrubs grouped to screen the drying grounds, the out¬ 
houses and other necessary but unattractive features 
of home life; vines set to climb upon the buildings 
themselves, or on trellises placed against or near them : 
masses of shrubs to fill in the angles or round out the 
corners of architectural features; and perhaps a few 
well-chosen, carefully-placed specimen plants or small 
groups near the entrances or elsewdiere, as good taste 
dictates, but never dotted about over the open lawn 
to break up the concrete effect of the picture as a 
whole. This is in direct contrast to the usual Euro¬ 
pean practise of overcrowd ing small grounds. 

The effect of such treatment is to set apart each 
domain, whether it is large or small, as a picture com¬ 
plete in itself. 
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The following list of New Patents relating to Build¬ 
ing and Sanitary Science is prepared expressly for the 
Scientific American Building Monthly by Mtjnn & 
Co., Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, 

A PRINTED COPY of the specification and drawing 
of any patent in this list, or any patent in print issued 
since 1863, will be furnished from this office for 10 
cents, if exact elate or number is furnished. Remit to 
Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 

BEIOK, STOKE, AND DEE. 

Bit ice. I\ Griffin, Orange, N. J. April 15 . * 

Tile. B. P. Leslie, Brooklyn, N. Y. April 22. ... . . . 098*031 
Artificial Buildtng $TOm J- C. McClensdmii, Cold-, 
water, Midi. April 20 ... 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Tule&cofikg Wicket fob Counter Guard Walls. K 

B. Browne, Brooklyn, X, Y. April 1 . .. ,, . 096,a4G 

Concrete arch Construction. W. C. Perm ley, Cleve- 

land, Oblo. April I . * . * - - 6mS3S 

PORTABLE House. C. P. Mott, Milford Pa. April S. . WWW 
Skylight. A. N. Staples, St. Paul, Minn, April S , . 007,2-0 
Column B®ef. T. J. loving love, Richmond* Ya. April 

£ , *., „ , . , ...*****♦.**♦■ * * ....... 00i ,310 

Step Struct tin, U, W. Beardsley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 15 . . . . 

Portable Scaffold. 13. Chari nuid, Chicago, Ill. 

April 15 ... .-.. 69* f 447 

Corn ee Post, ThansuM Bar or Mull ion. J, Gold -.. 
smith, Columbus, Ohio. April 15 ............*. 61h,il4 

Hollow or Double Wallld Structure. A. de tlair- 

niont, Topeka, Kans. April 29* . .WtM u - 

Flooring fob Buildings, Q, W. Norcmss* Worcester, 

Mass. April 29 . *.*..,*.....**** ,090,542. 098 t o43 

Construction of Structures Sustaining Cross 

Strains. 31* Weires, Allison, Iowa, April 29-, 698,6Ui> 

CARPED TRY. 

Window. J. Fryer, Buxton, England. April 1. ..... 696,42$ 
ii evolving Window Sash* C- D* Tabor, Newark, 

.V J. April 1.. . - - -- 609,510 

Window Sash. 1\ liarmim, San Frandsco, Cal, April 

22 ... ,.., . 698,108 

Frame for Doors, Windows, etc. J. R. d Homergue, _ 

Pitisburg. Pa. April 22* ...**....*.****,**- - * - 008,201 
Double Door. O. Fraucke, Freiburg, Germany. April 

22 .. * . ...*.- ■ - 698,380 

Self-Closing Window. E. Tan Nuunlen. Boston, 

Mass. April 20 . *...»... *; v ...**..* * 098*589 

Weather Strip, H. E. Kenny, Detroit, Midi, Aprii 

29.*..... .098,U2 

Adjustable Form for Stair Builders. G. A, Am- 

broslos, East Orange, K 4* April 29 . 099*057 

ELEVATORS, 

Elevator. C. W. Baldwin, Yonkers, N, Y, April 1. .696,706 
Safety Attachment fob Elevators. G. lion nelly. 

Diamond, Ind, April 1 . *.*,.***,,.*,,.. - 690,726 

Sklf-Closing Elevator Gate, G, E* *4ndersoii f Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa, April 22 ... *.. OOSsSSa 

F levator. A. B. Rotiey, Chicago* ill, April 29. ,. 698,138 
Controller for Elevators. F. K. Fussett, Si. Loins, 

Alo, April 29 . * ...*.- - 

Elevator. J. Rice, Chicago, III. April 20.,.,,..... 698*8oT 

FIREPROOF! XG, FLBE-EXTINGFTSI tMENT. 

Fere Escape* U. Boettcher, Hawereek, Tex, April 8, 690*331 
Fief Extinguishing Device, W. Doll, San Francisco, 

Cal. April 15 ....,*-**■■«»....**,,,,. 697,611 

Fire Extinguishing Com found. T. B. Miller, Rich- 

mond, Ind. April 15.097,641 

Fire Alarm. J. A, Olson* Minneapolis, Minn, April 

22 ,,,,.„...****** .. 098,647 

Automatic Self-Closing Vuw Door. G. M, McClain, 

New York, N. Y. April 2fJ . . . ** -■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ 698,540 

Automatic Fireproof Door, C, A. Barber, Montreal, 

Canada. April 29 *.***..**•*..,*♦,*,,**, * 698, i Ho 

hardware. 

Combined Latch and Bolt. IT. Chenier, Fhilwlel- 

nhin. ru. April 1. ■■-••■■■■** \v V. 

Automatic Sasji Lock. t. George, Yiilone, - a 

A nril 1 - * ... Ki Jt»*Oy f 

Sash Dock* Daniel Hoyt* South Norwalk, ConiL finfl Rin 

MEANS 1r V HANGINO Screens.' ' C Yiowiand/ V.eliver, ^ ^ 

Comm*™ Lock' and" latch." ‘ iJ. il ^ ’ 6 

SASH ' Coiuf J-UI.I.K 1 -. j- W % rJ ’- B«rton. 

. woilh. Kails. API B - • c,‘,nn. April is... . GOtIsBS 

f?CK. ;V w TLiTrett Kaleitrh. N. <’■ April 15 . G9T.5O0 

S' Lock, BuUeL Ci- April 15^ 597,837 

Fastening foe Doors or Such dike. j. h* noyer, 

Sakk^Sn^TV ^ ” 

SAs/loci 2 W.' ScluimwVb't.;-; Soatil,.. W»h. April ^ ^ 
winnow’ oVener: ' .1: AT. Thorp,'Aiuliicdk; C.,10. April 
1 1 inch ' G. A.* Wheeler. ‘New York.*S. Y*' April' 2ft " WS.SSi 

W-15.^■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ S ««.ft M 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

^ n-TTiTt Vfntilvtion of Rooms or Other 

Stove M k IaDS TSjrk, Brussels, Belgium. AprlDl, 696,010 
chimneyed Vestiiator. w. Dav 1S . Middlesex. 

Vcnt^atino ApvawtVs.' ■ L G. Swanson, Springfield, ' 

\rljt S VFNTItATINI1 BdilMngs. T. Darlington, 

SnnThAIelf.uVne'A.istralin. April 15 . 097.815 

DAMpS FOR PiRUrI.ic BS . S. Shaw, New, On. MOSS. ^ 

PLUMBING* 

Mcidf of and Means for Ventilating and Flush¬ 
ing House Drains or Other Drains and 
Sfweks* Shone & Ault, London, England. April 

g ..... 697,369 

Water Closet. *T, Campbell, Denver* Col, April 15. 697,803 
Faucet* -T. C* FoetK. Spokane, Wash, April 15.... .. 697,881 

Stopper Duvice foe Stationary Wash Basins* IL B. 

Collins* Denver, Coi. April 22* 698,375 

TOOLS. 

Plane, G. F. PavidBon, Port Chester, N. V. April 1, Cilfi.iH 
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HEATING AFFAS.ATUS IN THE YALE CLUE BUILDING* 

lx suggesting a satisfactory equipment for hotels, 
club houses and restaurants, where steam is desirable 
in connection with the usual heating of premises* we 
describe the plant in the Yale Club Building* 30-32 
West Forty-fourth Street, New Y r ork city. Aside from 
the excellent results that have been obtained since its 
installation, the equipment is of interest from the fact 
that steam Is furnished to cook with in the club 
kitchen, as well as to heat the large eleven story 
building, the temperature of w^kich has been main¬ 
tained at 70 degrees, even during the severest winter 
weather. The boiler-room is situated below the side¬ 
walk, and is furnished with a battery of three Gorton 
side-feed steam boilers of the latest pattern—one of No. 
36 and two of No. 38. The building is heated by the two 
pipe system, and the two No. 38 boilers have been found 
more than sufficient. The steam will circulate at under 
three pounds pressure, and only on the coldest nights 
has it been necessary to carry more than this. The 
boilers supply steam for 168 radiators and 18 coils* ag- 



A BATTERY OF THREE GORTON SIDE-FEED BOILERS. 

gregating 5,470 square feet of radiating surface distri¬ 
buted throughout the structure, including the basement 
and the roof. Two tanks,holding together ten thousand 
gallons of water, used for various purposes, are kept 
from freezing l>y steam from the heating boilers, which 
is supplied to coils suspended along one side of the 
room under the roof in which the tanks are located. 
The kitchen on the top floor is furnished with steam 
for the cooking kettles from the No. 36 boiler, carrying 
about forty pounds, licensed for seventy-five pounds, 
and tested up to one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
water pressure* Steam is also given by this boiler to 
the pantry for warming dishes, making coffee, etc., and 
keeping soups and other foods warm. The engineer in 
charge of the plant reports the side-feed boilers as ex¬ 
ceptionally economical and rapid steamers. On the 
coldest days there is no difficulty in getting steam up 
to forty pounds in seventeen minutes* and it has been 
necessary to coal up only twice in twenty-four hours. 
The Gorton boilers are easily managed and require 
little attention, and the engineer for these reasons has 
been enabled to care for the entire electrical plant and 
other power equipment of the building, as well as the 
plumbing and other duties. Gorton & Lidgerwood, the 
manufacturers of these feed-boilers, are at 96 Liberty 
Street, New l T ork city. 

RECORDING METERS. 

Recording instruments for electrical installations 
are invaluable to an engineer who must keep accu¬ 
rate records of wbat is done in his plant. The use of 
the volt, ampere and w^att meters is a complete check 
upon the attention of station men. They detect Irregu¬ 
larities which might otherwise escape notice, clearly 
indicate all variations in the drop of the circuits at 
different periods of the day, reduce lamp renewals, etc* 
They are to the dynamo room what the steam ghuge is 
to the engine-room, and pay for themselves by in¬ 
ducing careful regulation, which results in the highest 
efficiency and economy. No station is complete 
without the equipment. The Bristol Company at 


Waterbury Conn., are the makers of fine standard re¬ 
cording meters that perform the services mentioned 
above, in direct and alternating current work. All 
meters are finished in polished nickel plate and fully 
guaranteed. The volt meter makes continuous records 
day and night, shows at a glance whether the voltages 
have been properly maintained and regulated, and Is 
a very important factor in the regulation of all kinds 
of electric service* It is constructed on the electric 
balance principle without permanent magnets. The 
ampere meter, in its continuous records, shows exact 
time of day, length of time and quantity of current 
used in electric light, railway, power and storage bat¬ 
tery plants, and is also applicable to telephone, tele¬ 
graph and electric fire alarm systems* The ampere 
meter has been perfected so as to avoid magnetic lag 
and the effect of the inertia when the current is thrown 
off and on* The standard watt meter records contin¬ 
uously in ink on a revolving chart, the watts of a direct 
or alternating current circuit, and is especially appli¬ 
cable for recording the electrical power of transmission 
lines, and where it Is desired to keep account of the 
total power of an electric current. It is adapted to 
all ranges of volts and amperes, and entirely avoids 
the use of permanent magnets. The company make 
all styles of meters for special ranges, and of black 
oxidized copper or copper electro plate instead of nickel 
if ordered. Carrying cases for Bristol's recording in¬ 
struments—a single compartment case for a recorder 
only, and a double one for a recorder and resist¬ 
ance box—are neatly finished and provided with level¬ 
ing screws, leather handle, and lock and key. 

MANTELS AND FIREPLACES. 

To all who contemplate building, the catalogue of W* 
G, Ostendorf, Philadelphia, Pa*, should be interesting, 
as it shows a complete line of goods in mantels and fire¬ 
places, Half-tone cuts show the goods as they appear 
on the floor and as clearly as In a visit to the establish¬ 
ment. In order to have the work show up to the best ad¬ 
vantage, and save expensive or unskilled labor in erect¬ 
ing, the firm has devised a process of mounting tiles 
on slate, making It so simple that any one of ordinary 
Intelligence can place a mantel in position. It lias been 
used with entire success, even in large cities, and no 
oue should hesitate about ordering mantels at a dis¬ 
tance for fear of not getting the best effects. The firm 
is prepared to furnish tiles for floors and walls of 
baths, kitchens, vestibules, etc*, slate laundry tubs and 
grates, and all its goods are shipped directly from the 
factory, 

HOT AIR REGISTERS. 

Registers made wholly from wrought metal are 
much stronger than those of cast iron, and are prac¬ 
tically unbreakable. The steel wrought article aver¬ 
ages over 40 per cent, lighter 
In weight, which makes a com 
siderable saving in the item of 
freight. The register boxes, be¬ 
ing of a shallow depth, require 
much less stock room, and in 
most cases they will take the 
place of convex face registers 
for side wall use. Wrought steel 
registers are made by The Hart 
Sc Cooley Co., of New Britain, 

Conn., and each one is packed in 
a strawboard box, and then 
cased in a convenient size for 
easy handling. They are fin¬ 
ished to match standard hard¬ 
ware trims, as well as the stand¬ 
ard register finishes. The bor¬ 
der frames are provided with 
lugs at each corner for center¬ 
ing in the floor, and these lugs 
may easily be hammered flat if 
desired, thus obviating the ne¬ 
cessity of carrying in stock the 
flat as w T ell as the ribbed frames. 

Tin box loop boles are provided 
in the borders in the same loca¬ 
tion, in each size, as in the 
standard makes of cast iron. 

The register boxes are also fur¬ 
nished with tin box loop holes 
for use in fastening to side 
walls. The registers in border frames are of the 
standard size and interchangeable with standard 
makes of cast iron. Face plates of wrought brass 
are furnished at a moderate advance over steel, and 
they make a register that will retain its finish and 
always look well; those of the antique brass finish are 
very attractive in appearance* 

A new design for a grand piano, by an English 
artist, shows an oblong case, instead of the harp form 
in general use* It is an interesting innovation, and 
the novelty of the design is heightened by richly 
colored woods in natural colors and stained* 
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MARSTONS’ 


HAND & FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW. 





Iron Frame, 36 inches high* 

CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

with grooves oil each side of saw for gauges to slide in, 

Steel sbafLs and best Babbitt metal buses Boring table and side treadle. 

Gears ar*i all machine-cut from solid iron* Weight, complete. Sab lbs. 

Two 7-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine. Send for catalogue. 

J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


Half Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, but most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER « ERICSSON 

Hot Jlir Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue ** E/* on application to nearest store. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


*3 warren Street, NEW YORK. 

-10 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 

Franklin Street, BOSTON. 

40 K. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
MONTREAL, P, Q. 
t.» SYDNEY, N. S. W, 

Teniente*Rey 71, HAVANA CUB 



ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD ? 

If so, yon want the best nrul most 
econ cm lea l syateau of lieu 11 ng. The 
Vance System will Heat your house 
in aero w-tather to summer tern per* 
ntim' with only twothlrtfs of the 
amount of coal required by other 
systems. We would like to Lave 
you Investigate li lieftu-e deciding, 
Our booklet, giving full portico Iath. 
with pntraar juinted testimonials, 
sent f i ee. 

VANCE BOILER WORKS, 

IB Fay Street, Geneva, N* Y* 


Iron Vases 

Made with reservoir con taming 
sufficient water to last ioto 15 days. 
Plants thrive in them. Over 100 
styles. 13 to da inches in height 
$3 to $75 each* Write for price list, 

WaJbridge & Co. t Buffalo, N* Y* 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 

By ARNOLD W. BRUNNER ) Ar _ hftec|s 
and THOMAS TRYON. 1 Arcrmects. 

>E QUARTO VOLUME. CLOTH. PH ICE. 82.00. 
Containing besides In trod uctorv Rem arks. Chapters 
\ the ifallj The Staircase, The Library. The Parlor, 
tie Dining-room, The Study. The Bedrooms. 

?or sale by MBNUf A CO,, 361 Broadway, New York, 




STAVED UP, DRY 

WHITE PINE 

COLUMNS 


cheaper than 
SOLU 3 OXES. 


THEY 00 NOT CHECK, 


Stair Rails. 


THE STANDARD WOOD TURNING CO., 

5S BAT STREET, JERSEY CITY, If, J. 

&end 4e. In stamps for Illustrated Catalogue* 



FOX-ALL-STEEL 


fir a , 

Fcar-Ecls 
c r Machise 
Mortis. 


.*•» sash pulleys-*- 

I The Original and Only Steel Pvtlleys^w^v Jr 
■ with a DURABLE BUSHING in the 

wheels TO TAKE WEAK* |ll 

I THREE STYLES —THREE SIZES* 

No, 7, No, Oh and No. jo Fox 

4, Pulleys have L ——_ wl 

yF INTERLOCKING FASTENERS 

WT that can be depended upon to “Held/' vtsjm 

SPECIAL OFFER ; IlflvNOi 

100 Dozen 2W in. Pulleys, . 4* j [7 50 V\Bf rJi*!.' 

Quail. Bit and Boring Machine, hP^T 1 1 = • V ft’" 1 ' 

SAMPLE PULLEYS FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and 


V Wood Trimmers, Miters 
■ and Dado Heads.. 

Ail arc Mi6d extemit eiv hti Mills and Builders, 

They Save their Cost Many Times Every Year- 
Sent on trial. Write for Catalogue and prices, 

BOX MACHINE CO. 

300 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


jggggB 




FURNACE. 


Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success/' 


AKron 


Furnace 


Twelve Years* Sales Have 
Demonstrated Architects 
can Specify the 


WitH Absolute Safety, 
Tens of Thousands in Use. 

Oner tlQO in Ust* in Akron % O . 


«F tBE %0H.OK,0. 


WE CAN DO YOU GOOD 
AND SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Send us your address on a postal card andwe vrtl! 
send you 4 full description* Send for CnUibgue. 


Air Blast 




YOU SHOULD USE: 


till’s Paint Lock Joint staved Columns 

for Piazzas and Interior Decorations* They are speci¬ 
fied by most prominent architects everywhere, and will 
not check or open like old fashioned built up columns. 
Made in all kinds of wood, any diameter over G inches 
and any length* Send for Catalogue A, 

HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO., 

MOUNT VERNON, ISI. Y., 



U. S. A. 


Western Factory, HENRY SANDERS. 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago. III. 



We are manufacturers of the 

COMPOUND 

DOOR 

The standard for excellency of 
material and workmanship in 
the veneered door trade . Your 
milt man will supply them. 



BRICE ON THIS 

PJano-FInlfch, 
Selected Figure* 
Quarter-Sawed Oak 
Mantel Is &&&** 

Dealer*" price f^o tn< 
It isSalnJiiii'I's.^johl 
| 6 x 18 French HpycI M 
tour elaborate capital!. 
Includes Tile indrqi. 
Hearth, plated Fra rue 
Club House Crate. 

buys inmc ■}) 
Mantel j&3cl.H igh, Gct3a< 
28*16 M irror* With Until 

Dor SI US fattl Is j tl 

I iles MOUNTRD Mi : 
rrtiLkca r K K F BCT Job. 

one can place them. 

Siad for catalog of Ms 
Gr.itut, Jiips for Fluor; 
Baths; Slate LuurHn 

W. Q. OSTENDORP. Bo* 4453. Phils., Pc. 


ESTIMATES PROMPTLY MADE. 

THE COMPOUND DOOR CO. 

ST. JOSEPH* MICH. 


' W vy I Y A, J Tjlk r M3iK l-iculiuc 

bracing more than pffig ffi 

HUNN & CO,* 361 Broadway* New York, 
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COMPLETE IN ITSELF 

COTTAGE DESIGNS 

WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS. 

This is the only practical hook of designs for low cost houses that has 
been published, giving Perspective Views, Elevations, Floor Plans 
Details and Brief Specifications, ali drawn to scale* Presents a variety 
of plans for attractive and .well arranged cottages or suburban residences, 
varying in cost from $600 to $^500, nearly all of which have been erected. 


THE STORM- MANUFACTURING GO 

The Largest and Leading Makers af 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevatnrs 

HEW YOU* QFTlCE, * FACTO** * MAIM OffltL 

,, 3 CHAMBERS sr NEWARK. N. J. 


HEATING PLANS 

AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 

ARCHITECTS BUILDERS 

AT REASONABLE PRICES. 

R* V. EDEL, O. El., 

62 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 



TWO IN j We nre ready to supply 
ONE . * , | she Wonderful * - , . 


to dealer's, or tin consumers 
where tlior-e is no a^ent. 

tt warms two adjoining' 
I'ooirip on site same floor 
with CNF FtKK* Korin- 
Stain e i Family find ehlJ- 
(Jltu'S room, family rcotn 
and parlor, or bedroom, or 
bathroom, or batJ r or two 
ro^ontt of an oflftee. etc. 

OSH lire does the work: 
of TWO. 

j]1‘ AVbat you in 
.zjc= the construction of 
the chimney more 
than pays for the 
pra'f. and SATES 
II AhV r II E FUEL 
FOU EVER. 

41 The rich man's 
cov ventrnet', the pour 
man’s friend." 
Dealers, architects and builders wanted for ngrema in every 
city and town. Most liberal terms given, mid freight-presold 
to any point East of the Hooky Mountains. 

Ask for III tint rated booklet, free, with full in formation. 

BURNAM GRATE CO., Fayetteville, Term. 


A valuable book of plans for practical builders, pfiff <t1 flf) PfKtililid 
carpenters and others Intending to build * . * * l 1 UM|MUl 

For sale by MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York 


U C ^ tir 5arge Catalogue of American 

D (I Lj |\ 3 and Fo reign Seien t ifio an d Te ch n i 
cal Books, embracing 1 more than 
Fifty dilTerent subjects, and containing if 6 page*, 
will be mailed, free* to any address in the world. 
MTTNK & C0-, 361 Broadway, New York* 


American Yacht and 
Motor Company, 

BUILDERS 
FROM A ROWBOAT 
TO A YACHT, 

Cherokee and DeKalb Streets. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




T5he Sunlig'ht Gas Machine Co. 

*60 BROADWAY, * <» NEW YORK. 


A MONEY SAVER 

Uhe Submerged 
Carbide System 


Simplest and Most Perfect Machine 
on the Market for Producing a 
PURE* COOL ACETYLENE GAS. 

Machine Never Opened to Clean 
or Recharge. 

Mechanism Simple and Always 
Exposed to the View. 

Only One Cock to be Used Occa¬ 
sionally—Hence No Confusion, 

An Economical and Easy Machine 
to Handle* 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
AND TREATISE ON ACETYLENE. 


The " Sunlight Submarine." 


Hardware 

Specialties. 

Contract Manufacturers. 

Difficult Parts 
or Finished Articles. 


UNION AiFG . A SPECIALTY CO., 

506-50S Genesee Street , Buffalo, TV* Y, 



O UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant* 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 
gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene, 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting* cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms. 
The very apparatus for suburban homes", institu¬ 
tions* etc. We construct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas Eor manufacturing, producing gas equiv¬ 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per j *000 cubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands* also for 
lighting towns* etc. 

C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


“Broomell’s Vapor 
System of Steam 
Heating.” ■s.®.®.®! 


Adapted to buildings of any kind or size. 
Has all advantages of hot water heating 
without any objectionable features* Abso¬ 
lutely noiseless. No pressure* No air valves* 
No pumps nor machinery. Installed by 
all steam-fitters* Superior to any other 
system of heating and costs less. Send for 
Catalogue, 

VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO.* York* Pa. 


Panins 


THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


PBTEJITS 


n 


PATENT gives you an exclusive right to your invention for a 
term of seventeen years* You can sell* lea?e. mortgage it* 
assign portions of it* and grant licenses to manufacture 
under it. Our Patent system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and. our success in competing in the markets of the world* 
The value of a successful Pateut is in no degree commensurate with 
the almost nominal cost of obtaining it* In order to obtain a Patent it 
is necessary to employ a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications 
and draw the claims* This is a special branch of the legal profession 
which can only be conducted successfully by experts* For nearly 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare and 
prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of expense* 
Our work :s of one quality and the rates are the same to rich and 
poor* Our unbiased opinion freely given* We are happy to consult 
with you in person or by letter as to the probable patentability of your 
invention* 


Hand -Book on Patents, Trade Marks* Etc,, Sent FREE on Application 


MUNN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 

BRANCH OFFICE l MAIN OFFICE ! 

625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Polygon 
Conductor 
Pipes 

Won’t Burst. 

The twist in the corru¬ 
gation checks the fall of 
ice and water, protecting 
the joints and elbows. It 
will stand hard knocks be¬ 
cause it is corrugated. 
Again, it is hand somer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop¬ 
per and galvanized iron* 

Catalogue and information free. 

Address 

The American Steel Roofing Co*, 
Middletown, 0. 




Garry Steel and 
Iron Company 

hi— m —hi —w*— «»—nr 

Roll Roofing* 

Corrugated Iron. 

Metal Shingles. 
Clapboards* 

Siding* 

Steel Brick* 

Window Casings. 
Fire-Proof Shutters* 
Eaves Trough* 
Conductor Pipe. 

Elbows, 

Cornice. 

Skylights* 

Finials* 


Hf W— » *■ 1 n > 

Cor. Coe and Lake Sts., 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HAND RAILING SIMPLIFIED. 

Being an exposition of the Seettirlaii System of 
developing Htunl Hulling, Edited and revised by 
FreD.T* Hodgson, Architect, member of O. A. A* 
This is the only book published which treats the 
art of Hand Railing throughout on the sectoriap 
svstern* and the work seems to be done thoroughly 
Bv this method any good workman who gives an 
hour or two to the study of the subject us exem¬ 
plified in this little workl will be enabled to bund a 
fair rail- 

4 6 Illustrations. One IGmo. Vol. Cloth* Price. $1*00. 
For Sale by MUNX & C0* t SGI Broadway, N* Y. 
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made: at key we ,1 

These Cigars are manufactured uno^ 
the most favorable climatic conditions ana 
from the mildest blends of Havana to¬ 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 

CORTEZ CIGAR CO.. KEY WEST. 


TREAS. 
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Dttr.v 

Bj H0R5MAN KITES 

|T f S A SENSATION 
ANYBODY CAN DO IT FROM 
HIS OWN ROOF 

CONlFkSTE OUTFITS RtOM 

$1 C,,00 UPWARDS 
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E. I. Korsman Co. 

382 Broadway. N. Y* 


THE FISK TIRE 
TOD WILL ADMIRE 


gsaggBfo y in the matter of 

automobiles ai- 
-p ways favors the 

■HB fc Sfflyji WINTON 

MOTOR 
CARRIAGE 

jf \V ^ because every part 

U ^EvV K-Jr is perfect. Ab&o- 

- TSi vf&y. lute reliability In 

. * w every way |* the 

price: Si ,200 * cause of fts popu 

Safe, strong-, speedy and eaay to operate ami 
Speed regulated at driver 1 ® will. Another 
t the beauty of design, Hydro-Carbon System 

WIN TON MOTOR CARRIAGE VO,> 


because it not only looks well 
but will stand the wear and 
t car 1 oncer than u ny other. 1 1 
is reliable in every way and, 
“when you buy the Flak yon 
ru n a o rTsk. !M1 out or etive r can¬ 
not. loosen, tire can not easily 
puncture, anil the case of ac- 


ptiiKifiire. and cm* ease oi ao A gi t. 

flon 1 h a delight to all riders. 

Smooth or rujcued roads are all 
alike to them. Fisk Tires 

are made of the purest rubber, Yfr'ii 1 

bv the most skilled ’workmen, £ $ va^ Y 

They are nf the single tube reA % 

type, made by the best moth- :j 3 plpWpJ V \ % 

oils and have an easy action U A 1 

and speed that Is surprlelnff. i e 

Uemcmber, “ <LL Fitter* l SB .. ^ ] 

I ISK rtltKX." They are nU- 

solutely guaranteed. Write t=s yT f =^mg^ 
for Illustrated catalogue, =~ . 

FISK. RUBBER CO., Oliicopee Falls, Muss. 


“WHEN THE BELL RINGS ” 

Von can tell—by the sound whether the HIGH 
water In lbe boiler of your steam wagon, is 
high or low. If you use the 

QUIMBY ELECTRIC fjj§^4 

WATER ALARM COLUMN, i|§ 

which warns you Of Flood!nff or Burning?. I 
No weakening of the Boiler and no unslghr- ,[ mM 
ly Wires. No strain on batter es when not III 
in utje, Ahirm continues until skuL OS’. , | j3|L a 

STS' - particulars free. INtMP^ 

TROY AUTOMOBILE CO,, OB LDW 

550 Fulton Street, Troy, df, Y* 


Computing Figures 

men tally Is probably the 
hardest kind of toil known. 
The Comptometer make® it 
easy, is twice as quick, in¬ 
sures accuracy anti relieves 
all mental and nervous strum. 
Why don't you get one ? 
Write for Pamphlet. 

FELT A TARRANT MF6 CO 
illiwoir bt., Gmioaoo. 
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W CAM 
wy MAKE 

W OR MAR 
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YOU WILL- 
SUCCESS MAY 
BE YOURS. 


jCOKFTCTEH 


perfect 

GASOLINE ENGINE 
VAPORIZERS 


Is the highest class Acetylene Gas Burner, AHXavn 
Tips. A new arpuria burner f&SO-hteheat candle pow¬ 
er obtainable. CcnTOspontfence solicited. 

HTA.TF! LIN® MKJ CO., Chat taw kjjtji, Tenia.. 17. S, A. 


It ta%es its cue 
from you— 


EMr Would you possess those forceful mng- 
W u ptic q nail ties f hut bend oth er men's w | iis 
~ to ymir own—those Intent forces that en¬ 
able yofi to make nmt-ter strokes In the world 
of business and finance; that enable you to 
become a hinder of men and win wealth and 
renown ? Foil can, if you master the hidden 
mysteries of I'era until MnifUrtium and 
Hypnotism, iii business, la politics, Ih the 
home, la the church, in society, ut school and 
college, the master of hypnotic power suc¬ 
ceeds Where others fall. 

YOUR FUTURE DEPENDS ON YOURSELF. 

You eun overcome the difficulties of trlr- 
cumstances and environments and be iibso 
Lute raa&Ler o l ymi r deklti ly. Y on can t r mm pb 
over Obstaclem become a pnwer among men 
and make your ILfe a grand success If you will 
but master the most wonderful sciences of a 
scientific age—Hypnotism and Personal Mug- 
notlfim. 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 

to obtain a oqpy of our beautifully Illustrated 
book by Dr. LaMotte Sage. It tel In you all 
about FerHOual Mu^netigm, Hypiiotif<iii, 
etc. You can learn at home in a lew days 
and wield a wonderful power and influence. 

We guar inline anecegft or forfeit 

iltOOO Id geld. 

Write for this wonderful hook to-day. 

Remember, iUs free* 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Dept, PTI. Rochester, N, Y. 


at reasonable prices, float feed type of original construc¬ 
tion, insuring reliable results or money refunded. 

J, F, DENISON, Now Haven, C'uiiu, 
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the ktrlkUiit effect* iiroanemf In our 
watches. They arc 11 lust rated In our 
BLUE BOOK showing Ladles* Watches 
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RE 11 BOOK showing Moh*$ and floy^ 
Watches 

with up-to-date attractive deslKiia, 
lather Blue or Red Book sent on application, 

THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO, 

ST A 39 Malden Lane. 149 State Street, 

New York City, Chicago, 

Sprockets Building, San Franelsco. 


ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 
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ery at harealn prices, write for our 
M \ (' at III(IgII r, No, 323, We carry 
K 7 fl a11 kinds of engines (pas. gasolene 
?SFrl i and stetuu power), boilers, pumps 
and. mill supplies In general. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING C0„ 
West. 3&th and Iron Sts., Chicago, 
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NO CHIMNEY TO BREAK, 
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Safety and economy assured. Useful for oil 
lighting purposes. PermlLied by National 
Board of Underwriters. Investigate before 
ordering el sew here. Liberal forma to Jobbers 
and ageuta. We also make lighting systems. 
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One with a 41 dependable n point, a uniform grade—one 
that draws a dear* sharp, well-tied nod lino, and to do 
this you will have to choose 

% p Dixon’s American 
6 Graphite Pencils 

the best made lend pencil In any 
jjjgSjjT country. Hard, soft or merlin in. 
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wk^ tecta, draughtsmen , clerks, report - 
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r double the money, 

JOSEPH 01XQN CRUCIBLE CO,* Jersey City, N, J. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ELECTRICAL 

P'urimcc for Amateur a Use,—The nUllmtlon of UtlyoR 
oleetric circuits for a mall furnace work. Uy K. Men me 
biopkiue. his valuable article 1« mn’otnnan led by de¬ 
tailed working drawings on a large scale* arid the fur- 
mtfjc can be rande by any amateur who ia versed In the 
use of tools, Tblw article Is contained In i?riKSTiFii: 
A M E It ICA y i?tTP I>L KM E3i T, No, 1 J 8 £ * PH l C 1(1 cenftfl, 
>' by Mltnn Sl Co., Wl Broadway, New York City, 
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satisfaction guaranteed. ^ 

I * Acetylene Gas Generation J 
PERFECTED. f 
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A GRAND LIGHT 
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SYRACUSE* N. Y., U. S. A. 
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It’s Ready 
for You! 

The most useful book yet published for 
Architects, Carpenters, Builders, Civil 
Engineers, Patent Attorneys, Art De¬ 
signers, Engravers, and. Draftsmen en¬ 
gaged in all the industrial arts* 

Linear Perspective 
Self Taught 

By HERMAN T. C* KRAUS, C.E* 

Oblong, handsomely bound in cloth, 
containing 14 finely executed plates, 
with descriptive text* 

PRICE, * . . $2*50* 


Special Chapters on 1 ,.. 

The Rudimentary Principles ot Linear Per¬ 
spective, The Perspective Angle* The Scale 
and Ovals of Geometric Perspective. The 
Perspective of the Circle. How Objects are 
Viewed and the Construction of Details. The 
Various Appearances of the same Object 
Below and Above the Horizon. Geometric 
Perspective Applied to Examples of Machin¬ 
ery. The Delineation, and Appearance of 
Objects bv Different Methods' at Various 
Distances and Positions. How to Set Up a 
Figure by the Aid of the Ground Plan. De¬ 
lineation "of Objects in Different Positions 
than Directed by the Distance Lines of the 
General Plane. The Correct Application 01 
the Seale to Examples of Architecture in 
Parallel and Angular Perspective. The Per¬ 
spective of a Gothic Arch with Ground Plan. 
The Correct Course of a Scries of Pipes in 
Various Directions Underground. Examples 
of Architecture and Civil Engineering in 
True Perspective. Design for a City Hall. 

The underlying principles by which objects may 
be correctly represented in perspective is clearly 
set forth in this book* Everything relating to the 
subject is shown in suitable diagrams accompa¬ 
nied by full explanations in the text. Perspective 
drawing may be acquired easily and accurately 
by Mr. Kraus’ method by any one having a fair 
knowledge of the rudiments of mechanical draw¬ 
ing. The plates and descriptive text are based 
upon a new and absolutely correct principle,which, 
being fundamentally correct, and dispensing with 
all uncertain manipulations, are adapted to a wide 
and general application suited to the wants not 
only of students, bur to the needs of professional 
draftsmen as well. This work fully explains how 
the natural appearance of objects may be correctly 
represented in perspective by means of the fewest 
auxiliary lines and points. 

For sale by MUNN & CO*, 

361 Broadway, New York* 
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THOUSANDS IN USE-* 


Holds Hie tnad firmly ;u any point. 

Send for New Catalogue. 


When writing please mention this maga/Jmc. 



Ideal Fig Screens 

AND AWNINGS 

~n B CPECIALTY* 

Oo You Want %% u ^™ FORy ’ 

No Sum, 

* IdealVentilatiqn* 

Get the . * * Glean Windows? 

“ PHENIX ” COMBINED 

Window Screen and awning- 

Write for exact estimate of cost, and 
get your order in now. 


PHENIX MFG. CO.* 030 Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis* 



SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 

I 49 Academy Street, Poughkeepsie, N, \. 

HO Liberty S(. , New York City . 


DO YOU USE .. . 

(jRINDSTONES? 

If so, we can supply you* All sizes mount* tl ;a 1 
1111 m on uteri, always kept in stock. RemettiHc,*, 
we make a specialty of selecting atones for all 
special purposes* 

Ask for Catalogue. 

THE CLEVELAND STONE CO., 

2d Floor, Wilshire, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Che not Blast Smokeless Stoker 

B machine for Burning Pulverized Goal 
Absolutely Perfect Combustion & 

OUR TESTS SHOW THAT WE CAN EVAPORATE ALMOST TWICE THE AMOUNT OF WATER TO 
ONE POUND OF COAL THAN OTHER SYSTEMS NOW IN USE 

A Saving in Coal of Leaving only a small per cent o£ ashes in the 
ovef 5U per Cent boiler-pit, anti no clinkers, $ ^6 jA ^ v *£ 

the Smoke Question Completely Soloed UJc do not make any Smoke 

If you can arrange to have some representative in Chicago visit the plant located 
north of the machine shops belonging to the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., 
you will decide, as the best engineers and experts have done, that all we claim for our 
system is completely demonstrated. Write for particulars to N. Whitman, Secy* 

Zto Rot Blast Smokeless Stoker Co. 

167 new exchange Bldg. - Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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alKs with Architects 

i 

Mr* Bruce Price on Country Houses. March, 1901* 

Mr* William A. Boring on the Architect and his Client* 

April, 1901* 

Mr. Wilson Eyre on Individuality. May, 1901. 

Mr. Henry J, Hardenbergti on the Modem Hotel* June, 

1901. 

hv Mr* John M. Garr&ra on the Pan-American Exposition. id 

* July, 1901* * 

Mr. Walter Cook on the Large City House. August, 

1901* 

Mr* S. B. P, Trowbridge on the City Apartment House 
and Hotel. September* 1901* 

Professor Warren Powers Laird on the Town Beauti¬ 
ful. October, 1901, 

Mr. F, R. Comstock on the Moderate Priced House. 
November, 190L 

Mr. Francis li* Kimball on Some Engineering Problems 
of High Buildings* December, 1901* 

Mr, Thomas Hastings on Some Suggestions for New 

York. January* 1902. 

Mr, William J, Fryer on the New Tenement House Law 
in New York* February* 1902* 

Mr, Charles A. Rich on the Development of the Small 
College* March* 1902* 

Mr. John Galen Howard on the Beaux-Arts Architects 
in America. April, 1902* 

Mr. J* Monroe Hewlett on the Architect and the Muni¬ 
cipality, May, 1902, 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURE OF THE 

Scientific American Building Monthly 



JjW is distinguished for its high standard of 
workmanship, quality, and imposing elegance. 
We are also large manufacturers of 

fT Cornice, Skylights, Fmiats, Conductor pipe* Have Trough, 
Metallic Shingles* and all Styles of Painted and Galvanized Steel 
and Iron Roofing, Siding, Etc.* Etc* 

Estimates furnished free. Write for Catalogue and prices, 

KANNEBERG ROOFING & CEILING CO., 

O A, IM “T O fS] * OHIO, O* 3. A. 


CONROY, PRUGH & COMPANY, 

PITTSBURG, PA., U. S. A. 

Manufacturers of Every Uescriptlon of 

^I RRO RS«-«- 

THEIR SPECIALTIES BEING 

WALL MIRRORS, TOILET MIRRORS, TRIPLICATE MIRRORS, 

HAND MIRRORS, PLATEAUX, MIRROR PLATES, 
AflERICAN MIRROR SHOCKS, MANTEL MIRRORS, 

PIER HIRRORS, CHEVAL MIRRORS, Etc.. Etc. 

Diploma and Medal awarded to the firm at the World’s Fair, covering 
their patented Metallic Back Mirror Plates and Artistic Frames. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

ART STAINED GLASS, 

CHIPPED GLASS. Etc., Etc. 


matter „ **■ "S** 11 ull >' Catalogues and other priu Led descriptive 

matter, as well as prices for export, furnished on application to above named firm. 
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DETAILS: 


^ Modern American Dwellings 
^ with Constructive Details. 


Contains, in addition to other matter, several hundred 
cuts showing interior and exterior trim. - 

This great work is arranged as follows: A page of text is given before each design, 
describing the house and including particulars relative to materials, finish. cost, etc. 
Next follows a full page photo reproduction of the finished building. This is followed 
by plates showing large front and side elevations and floor plans. Then follow page 
plates of Constructive Details. 

Size 9 x 13 inches {oblong}. Handsomely bound in cloth . Price $2.00. Prepaid. 


For 


Sale by MUM & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 


To those Intending Building- - 

To insure a perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural interior woodwork, the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential. 

Breinig’s Lilhogen Silicate Paint 

is a paint that will outlast lead and oil. and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed to salt air. 

Architects and owners, in their own interests, 
should see their sped Heat ions carried out m full, 
and examine bills for the articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

References—The leading axstfiiteets throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of flic above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO., 

N KW M ILFORD, CONN. 

JSIEW YORK i CHICAGO : 

•5*5 Fulton Street- 70 W- Uakc Street. 

PHIliRPeliPfitH-; £31 Ooak StPaet. 


D ividends ... 

Bisk a postal Send os your 
name for prospectus of the 
Kayo Mining and Develop¬ 
ing Co. of California. Every 
dollar invested in these 
shares will return you regular, hand¬ 
some dividends. MILLIONS of ore 
values ready to mine; Electric. Water- 
Power Plant in connection, Not the 
ordin ary mini ilg pro posi t i on . Si i ares 
now selling at ground-floor price. 
Bank References. 

ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 

525 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


ROOF FRAMING MADE EASY 

BY OWEN B. MCGINNIS, 

A practical and easily comprehended system of 
laying out and framing roofs, adapted to modern 
building construction. The methods arc made clear 
and Intelligible by TO engravings, with extensive ex- 

5oni id in cloth, wii h gil t title. Pr ice, $1. 00 , pos tpai d, 

mm & go Publishers of Scientific American, 

3ei BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Modern Homes 

arc heated by Lhe Glen wood 
Hot Water Heater, * * . 



"WE 

It is cast In one piece. It has no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn out. 
The grate is strong and easy to shake— 
and all the little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write for 
catalogue. Weir Stove Co., Taunton* Mass. 

GLENWOOD 



CAMERAS 


and every * 
photographic 
requisite. 


Read 


Anthony’s 


sample copy, 

» CENTS. 


7> Photographic 


Bulletin.” 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

122^124 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Tte G. DROUVE CO. I 

Bridgeport, conn, 

MANUPACTDHCRS of + 

Sheet Meta l ^ I 
Architectural Work! 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. < 

SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, i 
VENTILATORS, FIN1ALS, Etc. J 

Work Erected in all parts the Country* T 

SA TISFACTIQN GUARANTEED. I 

Estimates cheerfully furnished, j 

SEW» FOR CATALOGUE. I 

CQHflESPDSOKWCH SOMCITEO. * 

ijxll 1 «t*—*** —* *■ —J 



HO L 3 a|TL- Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 2j|> Designs of'Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 

COPPER FIN1ALS, Etc. 

Hailed to any address for accent stamp 
—kali 1 the postage. 
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PATENTS 
RELATING TO 
BUILDING 


T i American people are notably a home- 
loving people. The Building Monthly \ 
of the Scientific American is designed 
specially to stimulate ideas in regard to 
the building of the home and its interior treat' 
ment. The houses selected for illustration 
are as varied as possible in architectural style, 
in design, in cost, in locality, and in regard 
to the materials from which they are con¬ 
structed. No one who contemplates building 
a house should fail to subscribe for the Build* 
ing Monthly . No architect or builder 

should he without it. Both will find the 
M Talks with Architects n suggestive and 
of great practical value. Special attention is 
given to such details as attractive doors and 
porches, gardens and gardening, mantelpieces, 
household furniture, etc. The floor plans are 
published with every house illustrated in our 
columns. Present subscribers to the Scien¬ 
tific American, who are not familiar with 
the Building Monthly, would find this 
monthly of the greatest possible interest as a 
family paper. Sample copies wall be sent free 
to present subscribers ; those who are not sub¬ 
scribers should not fail to obtain a copy from 
a newsdealer, or we shall be happy to forward 
a copy on receipt of 25 cents. Subscription 
price, $ 2.50 per year. 


nUNN & CG*, Publishers, 

Scientific American Office, 

361 Broadway, - ° - New York, 
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iv \yp o Foot and Hand Power 

KIN LO MACHINERY^—- 

For CARPENTERS and BUILDERS. 


SOLID 


IRON TABLE 


PLANED 


PERFECTLY 


TREE. 


II. For Ripping. 


For Cross-Culling, 


ARRANGED 


WITH COUNTERSHAFT 


IF PREFERRED, 


ill. With Mitre Gauge. 


Se nd for our Mew Catalog ue, 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


507 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill 


IV, Showlnjf Construct ton, 



Net price. f* 0 .b. cars, St, Louis, Mo .. 
it 1 n “ u New York, N. ^ . 

tt 14 “ st* Pant, Minn .. 

Denver. Col. 
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, ^O'j.OO 
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, 214,00 


Xvt price, f.o.b. cars, St Louis, Mn,. 

* 1 ■ Hew V$rk*N* Y„ IM 

t* ^ ** “ St. Paul, Minn. . 153,00 

u i* l « "Denver, Col. 168,00 




GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL HOUSE FRONTS 

MrSes^ortmce of nrdiitects. builders and others uoniamplaciDg binldmst. Send for reference*, catalog™ 
and discounts, 

MEISKEIR & B R O., 

421-519 South 6th St., St- Louis, Wo., U- S* 


tSTiBLItHtD 1046, 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, hound a 
considerable number of annua! and semiannual voh 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3*50 each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX. These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 

Vol. IX, January to June, 1890, price 52* has twelve 
colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses with 
their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to scale* 
The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000* 

Volume X., July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several^ 
small churches are also illustrated. The houses vary 
in price from $900 to $5,000 and over* 

Volume XL, January to June, 1S91, price $2, 
The volume contains twelve colored plates of great 
merit* There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, 
stables, carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans. 
One house in this number cost only $695,03; the other 
houses range in price up to $ 10 , 000 . 

Volume XIII., January to June, 1892, price $2. 
As in the ease with the other volumes, there are 
twelve colored platps; sixty-two houses varying in 
price from $2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels 
and churches, and also one schoolhouse* This is n 
particularly interesting volume. 

Volume XIV* July to December, 1892, price $2. 
The twelve colored plates of this issue are very 
attractive* There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, 
churches, and stables, each accompanied by a plan giv¬ 
ing the sizes of the rooms* Some city residences are 
illustrated* One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 
and one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price* 
Volume XV*, January to June, 1893* price $2* Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this 
volume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of 


houses, churches, stables, etc. The houses arc of all 
prices, ranging from those which are comparatively 
inexpensive to elaborate residences costing several 
thousand dollars. 

Volume XVL, July to December, 1893, price 52. There 
are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches, etc*, and 
each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the houses in 
this volume are as low in price as $600. The thousand 
dollar workingman’s home at the World s Fair is 
also included in this volume* 

Volume XVI!., January to June* 1894, price $2. In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $ 2,000 up* 

Volume XIX*, January to June. 1895, price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in* 1 here 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in 
the series. Two churches are also included in the 
volume. 

Volume XX., July to December. 1895* price $2* U 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses* a couple of 
churches, a stable, and a windmill. 

Volume XXI., January to June, inclusive, 1896* 
price $2. There are six colored covers* ninety-two en¬ 
gravings made from photographs of houses taken, spe¬ 
cially for the purpose. The illustrations include 
churches, libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXII., July to December* 1896, price $2. It 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and Interior views of 
modern houses, from $1,950 up. City houses, churches* 
mausoleums, etc*, are also included* 

Volume XXIII., January to June, 1897, price $2, 
In addition to the six colored plates there are one 
hundred and seven interior and exterior views o! the 
latest types of houses by prominent architects. The 
miscellaneous matter includes a village hall, several 
libraries, a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc* 

Volume XXIV*, July to December, 1897, price $ 2 . It 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses* 
including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 

Volume XXV*, January to June, 1898, price $2. This 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations of 


exteriors and interiors of houses, Floor plans accom¬ 
pany each elevation. There are, in addition, several 
churches, stores* etc. The six colored plates arc fine 
examples of color work* 

Volume XXVI., July to December, IMS] price $2* 
Nearly a hundred large scale illustrations of the ex¬ 
teriors and interiors of modern houses will tie found in 
this volume. There are also clubhouses* gate-lodges* 
etc. There are many examples of foreign architecture 
scattered through the book, and sculpture Is not 
neglected. 

Volume XXVIII., July to December, 1899* price $2* 
In addition to the colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and nine engravings of houses, both interior and 
exterior views. There are also churches, stables, power 
houses, etc. The literary contents are excellent and 
the illustrations of Newport and Italian gardens are 
beautiful. 

Volume XXIX., January to July, 1900, price $2* Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views 
of houses and interiors. Italian gardens, Spanish 
Missions, etc., form Interesting and beautiful illus¬ 
trations* 

Volume XXX., July to December, 1900* price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the half-tone 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume. 

Volume XXXI*, January to June. 1901, price $2* 
The six covers are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty* There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 
“Monthly Comment;* “Talks with Architects;' " Book 
Notices,” ” New Building Paten ts.' T w With our Correa 
spondents,” “ Legal Notes” eta, making it the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical* pub¬ 
lished. 

Volume XXXII** July to December* 1901, now ready. 

Annual Volumes, $3.50 Postpaid* 

1800 contains Volumes IX* and X 


1891 


if 

XI. and XII. 

1892 

ri 

<4 

XITT. and XIV. 

1893 

1i 


XV. and XVI. 

1895 


14 

XIX. and XX. 

1896 

ft 

« 

XXI. and XXII. 

1900 

4 4 

ft 

XXIX. and XXX. 

1901 

ft 

I 4 

XXXI. and XXXII 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC. 

PROMPTUY SENT, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY MUNN dc GO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ClTY. 

Our New Catalogue of the Latest and Most Important Works relating to Architecture, Building, Carpentry, etc., is hoav rent j, 

and will be sent Free of Postage to a ny address. _ _ __— , r _ . 


A A «oustics ; or. The Scb 

Application Required in the Con- 
stmctionot Audience Rooms. By Eugene Henri 
b |o p haineather. 11] pages. Illustrated. 

Arcli es. A Treatise on Arches. Designed for the 
Use of Engineers and Students in Technical 
Schools. By Jlalverd A. Howe. First edition, 
hvo, cloth. Sol pages. Illustrated. New York. 

4.00 

Architects axitl Builder*® Pocket-Book. 
Containing Original Tables and Valuable Infer 
matron tor Architects, Builders, Engineers, and 
Contractors. By E, F* Kidder. Fully illustrated 
with platen Ninth edition, revised and enlarged, 
■toit up in pocket-hook form, Morocco flaps. 

4.00 

Architectural Drawing for Mechanics. A 
™°.^ough Treatise on Architectual Drawing for 
Building Mechanics, showing the learner how to 
proceed* step for step, in every detail of the work 
By I. P* Hicks. 04 pages, illustrated through 
out. Oblong. Cloth. .***,.**,,*,__1,00 

Architectural Engineering. TV kb special refer- 
ence to High Building Construction, including 
many examples of Chicago Office Buildings, By 

Joseph It. Freitag* 8vo, cloth ..S. 50 

Architectural Iron and Steel, und its application 
iu the Construction of Buildings. Fully illus¬ 
trated with engravings from original designs, 
8vo cloth. By Wm. H. Birkmire* N* Y*.,. .3.50 
Architectural Proportion. A New System of 
Proportion, showing the Relation between an 
Order of Architecture and a building of any kind. 
By A J, Bryan, Architect, Illustrated.... 1.50 
Architectural Styles. A Handbook of Architect¬ 
ural Styles* Translated from the German of A. 
Rosengarten by W, Col belt Sanders, A new 

©d it i on. With <339 1 UUjBtraffonh, .. 2 - 75 

Architecture. Modem American Dwellings* with 
Coostractive Details. By numerous architects. 
Practical designs lor bunders and those intoning 
to build. Thirty-seven Designs of Suburban 
Dwellings, ranging iu cost from $2,000 to $5,000, 
Illustrated by means of 33 half tone engravings 
and J27 full-page plates of details, Ohloiig 

quarto, cloth. N, Y., 1888*, ,*.2*00 

Architecture, The Five Orders of Architecture 
according to Giacomo Barozzio, of Vignola, to 
which are added the Greet Orders. Edited and 
Translated by Lyman Tuckerman for the use or 
the art schools of the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art. Second edition. Svo, cloth. N, Y_5*0O 

Architecture. The Planning and Construction of 
High Office Buildings. Hy w. H. Eirkmire. 8vo. 

cloth. Illustrated. 315 pages,,,,... 3.AO 

Artistic Homes in City and Country, with other 
examples of Domestic Architecture. Fifib and 
revis-d edition. With 70 full-page illustrations 
from original drawings and photographs Ob 
long quarto* cloth. By A. W. Fuller and W. A. 

Wheeler.,,,,,,..*, . .**.. 6.0b 

Ram Flans and Outbuilding*, A most valuable 
work, full of Ideas, Hints. Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the construction of Barns and Outbuild¬ 
ings By Practical Writers. 257 illustrations. 

Recently published. Cloth,l2mo*.. 1,00 

13 u I Id era* Guido and Estimators* Price Book* 
Being a Compilation of Current Prices of Lumber. 
Hard war©. Glass, Plumbers* Supplies* Paints, 
Slates, Stones* Limes. Cements, Bricks* Tin. and 
other Building Materials. Also, Prices of Labo?- 
and Cost of Performing the several Kinds of 
Work required in Building. By Fred. T, Hodg, 

son...*,....**»*,*.*. 53,00 

Etui Id era* Guide. Comprising au easy, practical 
system of estimating materials and labm for 
Carpenter®, Contractor*, and Builders, A com 
prehensile guide for those engaged iu the various 
branches of the building trades- By 1.1 1 . Hicks. 

160 pages- J14 illustrations. Cloth.. 1,00 

II ii J It Jet's* Work and the Build ing Trades. 
Bv Col H. G, Seddon, R.B., Examiner in Budding 
Construct ion. With illustrations. This work 
Include the general Subject ot Buildttig^ Brick 
laying* Masons’* Carpenters'. Smiths, Iron 
Found er?\ and Pin rubers’ Work are all treated 
thoroughly, G azmg. Paper Haugiug, and Paint¬ 
ing, Inside and Out, are all fully treated, fr 
should have a place in every architect's or bulkL 
er*B library. 3S0 pages, 387 engravings.,,. 4-DO 
Building Construction and Superintendence. 
By F- E. Kidder. Part I., Mason’s Work, Third 
edition. 8 vo, eloth. 421 pages. 350 i 11 uslrats o ns. 

N. Y,, 1899....- 4,00 

Bunding Construction and Superintendence. 
By F. E* Kidder. Part II,, Carpenter’s Work, 
Second edition. Rvo* cloth. 5-14 pages. 524 ill us 

trationa, N. Y, f IBM...... 4.0f» 

Building Construction* A Complete Manual of 
the Details of Construction, illustrated with & 
large number of engravings. Part L Cod tents: 
Walling and Arches; Brickwork; Masonry; 
Carpentry; Floors; Partitions; Timber Roofs; 
Iron Roofs, Slating, Fl<unhers’ Work, Cast Iron 
Girders etc.; Joinery. Fart 1L Contents: 
Brickwork and Masonry; Timber Hoofs; Roof 
Coverings; Built-up Beams; Curved Ribs; 
Timber and Iron Girders; Centres; Joinery; 
Stairs; Riveting; Fire-proof Floors; Iron 
Roofs; Plasterers' Work; Painting; Paper 
Hanging and Glazing. Price of each,*..**, 3.50 
Part ID, Materials; L Stone : 2. Bricks,Tiles, 
Terra Cotta, etc : *3. Limes, Cement, Mortar, 
Concrete, Plaster, and Asphalts; 4. Metals; 5 
Timber: 6. Paints and Varnishes; 7- Glass ; 8. 
Paper Hanging ; 9. Miscellaneous Postpaid. 

0.00 

Part IV. *364 pages, $ 5,50 ; "illustrated, 10 

plates, 8vo, cloth.**,*»*■*«*.. 4,50 

Build I dit Superintend once* A Manual for young 
Architects, Students and others interested in 
Building Operations, as carried on at the Present 
Time By T* H. Clark, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, Fully illustrated and 
enlarged ..*.*.,,**,*.... .,3-00 

Carpenters* and Bunders* A sals taut and 
Wood Workerw* Guide# Ninth revised edition. 
Containing 36 plates, fully described* Also Tahirs 
of the Strength of Materials, Length of Braces 
where the Run is given, and Length of Run where 
the Brace is gteeu, Technical Terms used by 
Corpenters. etc. This work is intended to com¬ 
bine all the knowledge the workman requires to 
construct any design In Carpentry by an easy 
system of lines. By L. D. Gould* Architect* 8vo t 

cloth....,,..,— ****.*— 2.00 

Carpentry Made Easy ; or* The Science and Art 
of Framing on a New and Improved System. 
With Specific Instructions for Building j alioon 
Frames, Barn Frames, Mill Frames* Warehouses, 
Church Spires etc. Comprising also a System 
of i ridge Budding* with Bills* Estimates of Cost* 
and Valuable Tables, Illustrated by 44 plates* 
comprising nearly 20 C figures. Second edition. 
By William E. Bell* Architect, 8vo, Regular 
f rice, $5,00, Oar price.,****.>.. .* ♦. 3.50 


Carpentry. A Guide and Assistant for Carpenter^ 
and Mechanics. A Work of Practical Id forma 
tlon* giving almost every Geometrical and Prac” 
Gcal Problem likely to arise in the work Of the 
Carpenter, and Quick and Easy Methods for their 
Solution. The Use of the Siee 1 Square, etc* By 
EL G- Richey. 6vo, cloth, 301 illustrations,, 3*GO 

Carpentry.—Modern Carpentry and Building. 
Giving Methods of Obtaining the Various Cuts in 
Carpentry; also Stair Building, Builders* Esti¬ 
mates, Slid# Rule, Steel Square* Strength of 
Materials, Mathematical Rules, etc.; also giving 
a number of half-tone cuts of modem residences, 
floor plans, framing plans, and showing the most 
Approved method of modern construction. By 
W. A Syivaster, Bvo, cloth.. 1*50 

Carpentry_Practical Carpentry* By Fred T l 

Hodgson, This book contains about 300 fine 
Illustrations, showing the various mete oils of 
obtaining the lines for roofs, hoppers, angle bars, 
raking mouldings, curved rafters, splayed work, 
and hundreds of other things useful to the prac¬ 
tical workman. The work also CGiuains a Treatise 
on Carpenter's Geometry, written fn a style so 
Plain that any ordinary workman may easily 
understand it. The book is thorough, practical, 
cheap. ,**..*,..- LOO 

Carpentry*—Progressive Carpentry. Py D. H 
Meloy* Architect, New methods are here pre 
seated by w hich every kind of work can be laid 
out perfectly by any ordinary mechanic* even 
without a knowledge Of drawing or mathematics, 
because they are so simple and plain to he under¬ 
stood,..*,*. ...lltfltM- ..*.. 1.00 

Ohimnevs.—Chimoey Design and Theory. A 
book for Engineers &d<J Architects. Containing 
all data relative to Chimney Desrgning. Tllus 
trated 'vith numerous designs and fulhpage 
engravings of many famous chimneys By wm 
W Christie. 8vo* cloth. 134 pages, N. l r * 1F90 

3.00 

Dams.—The Design and Construction of Danas! 
Including Masonry, Earth, Rock-Fill, and Timber 
Structures. Also the principal types of Movable 
Dams. By Edward Wevmatin Fourih edition, 
revEsed and enlarged. Quarto, cloth. 250 pages 
of text. 83 folding plates, N. V. t 1899.,.,.. 5.00 
Decoration, Interior* By A. W Brunner and 
Thomas Tryoti. With 85 handsome illustrations 
of Halls, Bedrooms* Staircase, Library, Parior. 

Dining Rooms and Study... 1*50 

De Po u ti b u s* A Pocket - book For Bridge Engineers. 

By J A. L- Waddell, C-E Itimo, morocco.. 3,00 
Details- Pal liter's Useful Details, A Practical 
Work con tain in? a large Variety of Architect¬ 
ural Beta Us. Forty large double folio plates, 
(size 20x20 Inches}. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Paper cover, reduced in price from §3,0Qto„l 0O 
Engineering and Architectural Jurispru¬ 
dence* A Presentation of the Law of Construc¬ 
tion for Engineers* Architects. Contractors, 
Bu iders, Public Officers anti A Homey a at Law. 
By John Cassau Wait* 8vo, cloth. 005 pages. 
N + Y...... 6.00 

Foundations* A Practical Treatise on Foun - 
dations* explaining fully the principles involved‘ 
With descriptions of all of the most recent 
structures, accompanied by numerous drawings ; 
also* an accurate record of the bearing resistances 
oi nmteriftli* as determined from the loads of 
actual structures. By W. M* Patton. One vol¬ 
ume, Svo. cloth, 402 pages* W T ilh 22 folding 

plates, N*Y*,*.* .... 5.O0 

Foundations and Foundation Walla* By Geo- 
T. PowelL Fifth edition* revised and enlarged* 
64LUustrations, iBOoaees. 2.00 

Framing* Roof Framing Made Ea^. B}* Qweu B 
Maginnis, A practical and easily comprehended 
system of layintr ovitand framing roofs, adapted 
to modern const ruction. The methods arc made 
clear and intelligible by T6 engravings* with 
extensive explanatory text. Bvo, cloth. 53 pages* 

N-1. * * *. *-* * *... . . T 1 *00 

Garden* The Water Garden, embracing the con¬ 
struction of Ponds* adapting Natural Streams. 
Planting, Hybridizing*Seed Sowing, Propagation, 
building an Aquatic House, Wintering, Correct 
Designing and Planting of Banks and Margins* 
together with cultural directions for all orna¬ 
mental aquatics. By W. Tricher. l2mo* cloth. 

120pages. Illustrated. N Y. .. 2*00 

GaK Fitting, Practical Gas Fitting. Two illus¬ 
trated articles, reprinted from '"The Metal 
Worker*" describing how to run mains* lay pipes* 
and put up gas fixtures, 8vo t cloth. 116 pages. 

illustrated* N. Y...**, *.*,,___ 1.00 

Gird $ ru* Co m pound Ri veted G Ird era, as appl led to 
the Construction of Buildings. Wkh numerous 
Practical Illustrations and Tables* By Wm. H. 

Birkoake, 8vo, cloth. New York... 2*00 

C;raining. Practical Graining,* with description of 
colors employed and tools used. Illustrated by 
forty seven colored plates, representing the 
various woods used in Interior Furnishing. By 
Wm.E, Wall* 8vo,cloth, Philadelphia.... 3.50 
Green boon* Con struct! on, By Prof. L. R. Taft, 

A Complete Treatise on Greenhouse Structures 
and Arrangements of the radons forma and 
styles of Plant Houses for Professional Florists 
aa well as Amateurs, Over one hundred exeri- 
lent illustrations. J2mo, cloth.. l. 50 

, Staircasing* a. Practical 
Trea rise on Hand rail in g, show iug New and 
feimpie Methoda for Finding the Pitch of the 
Plank* Drawing the Moulds* Bevelling* Jointing- 
rP\ t and the Wreath* By George 

Codings* Second edition, revised ar.d enlarged. 
To which is added a Treatise on Stair building. 

1*00 

Hardwood Fintehcr. With Rules and Directions, 
for finishing in Natural Colors and in Antique 
Mahogany Cherry* Birch, Walnut, Oak, Ash! 
Redwood* Sycamore* Pine, and all other domestic 
J*™ Finishing* Filling, Staining* Varnishing* 
and lohshing. By F. T. Hodgson. 12mo* cloth, 

-£* ?W 3 Or K, + ,*,.**,****.. . * J qq 

Me TJ"S' Iteatteg ; or* Steam Heating 

for Buildings Revised. Being a description of 
Steam Heating Apparatus for Warming and 
Ytentfiatmg Large Buildings and Private Flours 
with remarks on Steam, Water, and Air* in their 
relation to Heating, to which are added useful 
miscellaneous tables. By William J* Baldwin 
With m anv illustrations. Fotirfeenth edition, 
revised and enlarged. Urn o, doth, m pagns, 
.*...,3,50 

Heating, Essays on Houst^ Heating by Steam* Hot 
Water, and Ilot Air Reprinted from 'TheMetal 
Worker." Third edition* enlarged. To which 
has been added a Selection from the Letters of 
Criticism on the Essays as original! v published 
and a chapter on the Proportioning Radiating 
Surfaces. By John J, Hogan, Illustrated, 407 
pages.. ... 3 m qq 


Heating. Eoi Water Heating ami Fitting; or, 
Warming Buildings by Hot Water, A descrip¬ 
tion of Modern Hot Water Heating Apparatus* 
the Methods of their Construction and the 
Principles involved. With many 
diagram*, and tables. By Whltote J* 

M. Am. Soc.* C* E* 384 pages and 191 iflasU ations 

New York...*.. 

Heating* Heating and Ventilating of Eu fid tegs* 
An Elementary Treatise. By Prof. Ro,, V^ 
Carpenter* Cornell University, 400 pages. 8vo* 
clotn.,... ■ ‘ 


U eating* Practical Treatise on Wanting Buildings 
by Hot Water, and ui^>n Heat and Keating Appli¬ 
ances in General, with an Inquiry respecting 
Ventilation, the Cause and action of Draughts te 
Cbimnevs or Flues* and the Laws relating to 
Commission* Rewritten by Frederick E>ye* 2 sa 
illustrations. 3vo t cloth* Second edition.. u*0O 

B ea ting* Steam and Hot Water Fitters* Textbook* 
Prepared for the Steam anti Hot Water Heating 
Course at the New York Trade School, with 
supplementary chapters on House Heating, Speci¬ 
fications and Surface Estimating* By Thos. E. 
McNdll, Illustrated. 12mo, dote* 140 pages. 

N. Y..... 

Hot-Water Heating, Steam and Gas Fitting, 
For numbers, Steam Fitters, Architects, Build 
ers, Apprentices, and Householders. By James 
J. Lawler* 820 pages. Elegantly Illustrated. 

Large l2mo, cloth ..*. * ...* - * ■ ^*00 

Hot YValer Supply. A Practical Treatise upon 
the Fir ting of Hot Water Apparatus for Domestic 

and General Use. ]2mo* Illustrated. 1-00 

Hons* Decoration. Comprising Whitewashing* 
Paperhanging. Painting^ etc. With numerous, 
engravings and diagrams* Edited by Paul N. 
Haaluck. (Work Handbooks.) Itimo, cloth, 160 

pages. Hkistrated. .. 0+5O 

Housfl Plans* Inexpensive Country Homes. A 
handsome cloth-bound portfolio containing more 
than 40 dcsigus, with Foor Plans of Practical* 
Tasteful, and Comfortable Colonial* sdeanidc. and 
Suburban Residences* rangingiu cost from $1,000 
to $\m. The illustrations are half tone repro^ 
ductions from photographs of the completed 
dwellings; the location of the dwellings, the cost, 
the owners 1 and architects 1 names and addresses 
are given* anil a descript ion of the building, thus 
enabling, if desired, a personal inspection of the 
dwellings or correspondence with the architect. 
One large volume, 06 pages, 11 xH, Hand¬ 
somely bound in cloth, N, Y.**. 3*00 

How to Build a Home. By F* 0. Moore, likno* 

cloth. ..... 1-00 

Inside of One H imdredEom es* By Wm. Martin 
Johnson* Photographic Glimpses Into One Hun¬ 
dred of the most Tasteful Homes in America* 
where taste has gone fart her than money* Hun¬ 
dreds of new ideas are furnished in these actual 
existing rooms. Ideas which any woman can 
adapt to her own houie. I Lad ies' Home JouruaI 
Library*) With KKi illustrations, UQ pages. 

IGmo* doth. N* Y,* 1808... 0.50 

Joining Mouldings How to Join Mouldings ; or. 
the Arts of Mitring and Coping. A complete 
Treatise on the Proper Modem Methods to Apply 
Practically in Joining Mouldings* A book for 
working carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers* 
picture-frame makers, aud woodworkers. Clearly 
explained by 40 engravings, with full directive 
text By Owen B t Magluois. iSrno, cloth. New’ 

York.*.* __ I .00 

Kitchen Itoiler CoiineCtionH* A Selection of 
Practical Letters and Articles relating to Water 
Back and Range Boilers, compiled from “The 

Metal Worker," 8vo..***,,,... 1,00 

Landscape Gardening* Notes and Suggestions 
on Lawns and Lawn Planting. Laying out and 
arrangement Of Country Places, large and small 
Parks, Cemetery Plots, and Railway Station 
Lawns, Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs. The Hardy Border, Bedding Plante, 
Rock work* etc. ' Numerous’ illustrations. By 

Samuel Parsons, Jr..... ..3*50 

Lantlsca|ie Gardenlpg;. How to Plan the Home 
Grounds. By S. Parsons, Jr. With illustrations, 

12mOp dote* m pages. N. Y., 1899.. 1.25 

Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home 
Dec<i ration. By Sam uel T. May nard, Professor 
of Botany and Horticulture at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Botanist to the Massachu¬ 
setts State Board of Agriculture, Secretary Massa¬ 
chusetts Fruit Growers' Association, etc. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 12mo* cloth .. 1.50 

Lawns ami Gardens. Howto Plant and Beautify 
the Home Lot* the Pleasure Ground, and Garden* 
Numerous plan s and illustrations by the author. 
By Johnson N, Rose, Bvo* buckram. 414 pages, 

N- Y„,.*.. 3.50 

Log Cabins, How to Build and FurnLh Them. By 
William S* Wicks. New York....... r , 1.50 

AI ate rials of Construction. A Treatise for En¬ 
gineers on the Strength of Engineering Materials. 
By J. B. Johnson* 8vo, cloth* 787 pages. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated* N, Y..... *. <j*qo 

Wa ^ r i ,als , of ^^t^tetion* Inspection of tee 
SSnSfel? a ? d employed iu Con 
w V ? ^ a fte ? e redce Book for the Use of 

]nsreetors* Supei‘mtentIent^and others engaged 
in tee Construction of Public and Private Works 
contain mg a collection of memoranda pert aining 
of '“spectors, quality and detects of 
fe tes for 1 Eood construction, 
methods of slighting work* etc* By Austin T. 

elotl1 ' I>° c tet Size* m pages. 

.... . . 3*00 

Model Houses for Little Money* By Wm* L 
win^ T r Wlt i an ^ a<3d ! tl 9 !1 ^ chapter on Doors aud 
f n By Fi : a ^ k S-.Guil<f (Ladles' Home 

totei ^ p 'xY.,7m. . Pro !". sel : ' S!fi 8 « 

Painting. House Paiutinp, Qraiuinp. Harbline. and 
gteiJfitftag. CootstoiDC full in format! oti o d 
the Processes of House Painting, the Practice of 
Bfen Wniing the Principles of Worative Art a 

g™ree of Elementary Drawing Sr HoE^ 

Pai ^-J l t >ern Ho,,se p a*ntlng. (Second edi- 
By Ross'ter & Wright, fihe fim edltion 
nln>?* s ? 00l£ . was a pioneer in the ficiti and few 
or«iih < n U I!?J booliB tiave met with so ready sale 

ficSn b o„ h tti)P - 0Tal as 11 met with M pub 

de?irtSa'*y otmging out a Second edition it was 

sid^ tntt ™ vlse the P la ‘es. and in some Ss 
substitute new ones, which rpniifiwl « i™** 

r ?J of the text, and t ow presenteS 

it 15 largely a new book! One obteSnS.552 
volume. Price red need from ®5.00 to.., *, ? 2 * OO 

^ Colors* Patnters T Colors, Otis, ondVar- 
SlW!? 1 Manual Numerous Ulus 
trarions. 8vo t cloth. By Geo. EL Hurst* London* 

3*50 


Poinniig. Practical Carriage and Wagon Parting* 
A Treatise on the Paint Jug of Carriages fM 
and Sleighs, embracing full and exniiclt dircc 
tions for exooutiogall classes of work* including 
Painting* Factory Work, Lettering, berohmg. 
Ornamenting, Varnishing, etc** with many tealed 
ReciiJcs ana Formulas. Profusely 11 lust rated* 
By BLC* Hillick. bvo, cloth. IBlioiges, Chicago* 

. ...... 1 

Painting and Ificorntiiiff. By TiVftlter Pearce- 
iSmofclotta. 812pages. Illustrated 1^0.. 3**5 

Planning and Construction of Hlffli 

IliilMtngs, Fully illustrated with-engraving 
of the Great Office BuiIdings of the QountryrtRa 
Cause of High Building Development, Moor 
Planning* Exterior Watte. Curtain WflJlg, New 
Wall Sections, Floor Construe tipn,Fi pc Proofing 
Floors* Water* Fire and Weight Teats of the 
Different Floor Systems in Use, with their bee 
tions fully illustrated ; Columns. Beams and 
Girders, Foundations, ornamentel Ii'oa and com 
srriietive s^tccl, Hydraulic and hledano Elevator 
Con sin lotion* Plumbing. Heating* Electric 
Wiring* Telephone System, Specifications and nil 
the different details fully described anti ilJim 
trated* covering the planning and construction of 

these large structures, Bvo, cloth* J*ou 

Plaster and Plastering, Mortnre and Cemeuta. 
How to Make and How to Use. Being a Com¬ 
plete Guide to the Plasterer in the Preparation 
and Application of all kinds of Piaster, Stucco. 
Portland Cement* Hydraulic Cements* Lime of 
Tiel, Rosendnle and other cetneUte, etc. ♦,.. 1.00 
Plastering. Plain and Decorative Treatise on 
S Plaster! ng an d Model i ng. Indud i ug Descr 1 pt loi 1 g 
of Tools* Materials* Pioccsses and Appliances 
employed , also of Moulded or Fine Concrete as 
used for Fireproof Stairs and Floors, Paying. 
Architectural Dressing, etc. By W. Millar. 27 
illustrations and full-page plates. Quarto, 

cloth. London and N. Y........ *.. 7*50 

Plum biiig, American Plumbing Praclice (from th© 
** Engineering Record "b A selected reprint of 
articles rlescribing notable plumbing insinuations 
in the United States* and questions and answers 
on problems arising iu 1'lutubing and House 
Drainage With 586 Illustrations. Quarto* cloth. 
—~ N*Y., *,, ... 3*00 


Plumbing. ADterican Sanitary Plumbing. A Prac 
tienl Work on the i est Methods of Modern 
Phi Hilling. Illustrating with original sketches 
the fundainenttiJ principles of everything the 
plum i)er ahould know. By James Lawler, iimo, 

cloth. 3t>7 pages, llliisti'ateii. 2*00 

Plumbing Modern Plumbing, Steam ami Hot 
Water Fitting* A new practical work for tin? 
Plumber, me Heating Engineer, Hie Architect* 
anri the Builder. By James J. Lawler, Hvo, 
Cloth. 807 pages. Illustrated* N. Y., J899., 5 00 
Htaateloiitlal Sites and Environments, Their 
Conveniences* Gardens* Parks. Planting* etc 
By Jos. Forsyth Johnron. Quarto, cloth* Illus¬ 
trated. 118 pages. N. Y,. lSSffl.. ‘4^0 

Roof P raining MjiiIu Easy* By Owen H 
Mag in 11 is. A practical and easily comprehended 
System of Laying Out and Framing Roofs, 
adapted to modern construct loti* The methods 
are made clear and Intelligible by 78 engravings. 
With extensive explanatory text. 8vo, cloth. 52 

pages, N* Y_*..... U0O 

Safe Building. By IxmiS Do Coppet Berg. In two 
volumes, lilustraled, Square 8vo. Each volume* 

5.00 

Sanitary Engineering* By William Paul Geriiftrd. 
12mo, cloth. 182 pages. N. Y*, 1K98, ...... 1.25 

Sanitary Engineering* Elements of Sanitary 
Engineering* By Mansfleld Merrimsn* Bvo* 

cloth * 21 ti pages* N. Y** 1898.. 2,00 

Sanitary Engineering of Buildings, Bv William 
Paul Qerhnid, Part I. 8vo, doth. About 500 

pages. SLY,, 180&.... 5*00 

Sanitary Engineering* A Practical Treatise on 
the Collection* Remora!* and Final Disposal of 
Sewage* and the Design and Con si ruction of 
Works of Drainage and Sewerage. By Col. E* O, 
S, Moore Large 8vo, doth. With 534 ilhistra- 
tions and 70 large folding plates, fiSI pages. 
London and N, Y.* IM__ *. * * ,******..., 10*00 

Sewer Design. A Course of Lectures delivered hi 
Cornell University* intended for those students 
Whose intention to enter the field of Sanitary 
Engineering calls for more special and d eta licit 
work than Is required of nil Civil Engineering 
Students By H. JS* Ogden. Illustrated* and 5 
folding plates. J2mo, doth* N, Y,, I8«0.,. . 2*00 
Sewerage* ra ‘ ^ ‘ 


Schools*—Modern American School Buildlhga. Be¬ 
ing a treatise upon* and design*? for, 1 he Con¬ 
struction of school Boildinge, Bv Warren Rich 
ard Brlgga, With 81) full-page illustrations. Hvo, 

cloth, 411 pages, New York, 1809.*,, *. 4 *00 

Skeleton Construetion In Bulid 1 nips. By Wm, 
IT, Birkuiire, Fully iLlusUTited with engravings 
from Practical Examples of High Buildings* 

Second edition, 8vo t cloth*... 3*00 

Specifications* A Practical System for Writing 
Specifications for Buildings, liv W. Frank 
Bower* Quarto, doth* 240 pages* N. Y«, J8t)fi* 

Specifications in Detail* By Frank W. Macey! 
Arehitejnt* five* cloth. ti22 pages. Profusely 
iliustrated* Ixiudoo* 1R08, . . g*Ut> 

Spires* IliusLrauon^ of the Spires and Towers of 
the Medimval Churches of England* preceded by 
Ifm n on the Architecture of the 

wS* A ^ aaD t d ,tiS s *\ n By Charles 

i ar ?^ volume, folio, Nearly 100 
plates with text Published at £ 20 , 00 ... *, * 10,00 

^ Han< ! LUliVui z b 3 r On-- Plane 

giving length of Balusters under all wreathe* 
Also designs and Plans of the various forms of 
Steurs. For the Use of Architects, Stair Builders, 

^ au cl Carperi terg* By Jaxnea Mon et on *****,, 4*00 
Steel Sc[nare. A Treatise on the Carpenter 1 ® Steel 
bqtm re audits Uses. Being a description of the 
square and its uses in obtaining the lengths and 
bevels of all kinds of rafters, hips, groins, brack¬ 
ets, punines* collar beams and jack rafters, also 
its application in obtaining the bevels and cuts 
®P rin # mou ldings* octagons, stairs, 
diminished stiles, etc.* etc. Illustrated by over 
1“ f ut f- By Fred, T. Hodgson, Third edi¬ 
tion, revised and enlarged. Part I, ,**..*,* * 1,00 

Ste ll5s? are f their Uses. Part II. of Steel 
^(piare and its Uses. Gives hew problems* new 
methods and new- ivnnkles for short ^uing work 
l inely fllustrated* cloth. By F. T* Hodgson* 1*00 
Theatres. The Planning and Construction of 
Amencau Theatres* By Wm. If. Birkmire, Fully 
illustrated* Bvo* cloth, 117 psgrs. N. Y**.. 3*00 

By J. a Billinas BOO 
pages, with illustrations. Bvo* cloth. 1803., 0.00 
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IMPROVED PLANER 


Wood-working Machinery of every description especially adapted for sash 
blind work t carpenters and builders, furniture, and other wood-working 


, door and 
factories. 


+H 

This Planer 
is one of 
the best for 
very smooth 
surfacing 
we have 
ever built. 



+H 

Cuts, 

Terms and 
Details 
on demands 
New Catalog 
Free to those 
interested* 


No, 20 NEW DOUBLE-CYLINDER PLANER AND SMOOTHER. 

(Patented 4 it. 48 W; Fzb- A : MnyQ, nwfl.} 

Made to plan* -M to 42 hiiihes wide, and to it Inches thick, six powerfully driven Feed-BolljM 
Divided Roll*, upper utmih v lighted for regulating pressure on work - Fecdin^-Oat Holl raises 
parallel: and many other nevrfeatures. 

J. A. FAY & EGAN 

209-229 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


wr Our large Catalogue of American and Foreign Scientific and 
WI 1# ^ Technical Books, embracing more than Fifty different sub- 

^ jects, and containing 116 pages, will be mailed, free, to 

any address in the world. MUNN & C0-, 36i Broadway, New York City. 



jV\ ALLORY’S 

STANDARD 


Shutter Worker. 


tnc ter d ciu ^ th * b]it,dH 

tl0TMlSS tral!T {mk * th * in PMk 
.Mikde of gray Olid mnllcahlo Iren. Thplwst 
and most durable bUud litiitftv Inwm™rtibki 
for HtrengiiLdurabUftywjtlpower. ChjiW- 
ntitri w old or new honsos of brick, Htonu or 
r r amc. Set!d for hi mmt*l Cfrwufcr. If tout . 
hard wire dealer tloca not keen thorn Wiri 
direct to 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


“America's Summer Resorts ” 


This is one of the most complete publications of its Icind, 
and will assist those who are wondering where they will go 
to spend their vacation this stmimer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition to much interesting 
information regarding resorts on or reached by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New A ork Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Peoples’ Pocket Stair Builder 

And Carpenters’ Hand Book. 

Containing 265 pages of letter press, 51 folding plates and 516 figures, fully de¬ 
scribed. Printed on good bond paper, size 4^x8, bound in flexible 
leather, with flap, made suitable for the pocket. 

By WILLIAM PEOPLES. 

Reduced Price, - $2.50. 


A Superb Work for the Stair Builder, Carpenter and Joiner. 

—EMBRACINQ-- - 

Carpenters 1 and Stair Builders* Geometry, Problems, Conic Sections, Cylindrie Sections, as applied in the construction of the 
Wreath part of Hand Rail. Rules for the Measurement of Surfaces. The Construction of Ladders, Box Stairs, Bog-legged, 
Open Newel, Cylinder, Circular and Elliptical Staircases. 

ROOFING.—Hip. Valley and Jack Rafters. Purlins, Splayed Work, and Bevels for the same. Transverse Strength of Joist 
and Beams, and easy formulas for their safe load. 

-ALSO— 

Excavators 1 , Stone and Brick Masons 1 , Plasterers 1 and Carpenters 1 Memoranda; with a variety of miscellaneous information, 
useful in the practice of the Architect and Builder j together with a Glossary of Architectural Terms, and General Index. 

Sent FrepaJd, on Receipt of iS. 50 , Toy 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, Scientific American Office 361 Broadway, New York. 


| U/>e Study 
1 of Science 


Is fascinating to all those who engage in it. All students arc naturally enthusiastic on the subject' 
and eagerly read whatever literature concerning it that they can secure. In the Scientific America# 
they have an Up-to-date Library and Boob of Reference on all scientific subjects. It is a weekly 
publication devoted to tbe interests of scientists, engineers, mechanics, electricians, manufacturers. 
Inventors, chemists, students, etc., and contains educational in forma tton even for those who are far 
advanced In the various scienceNo other publication In the world gives so much authentic 
information for all classes, it is the world's standard authority on all matters pertaining to science. 
$ 3 ,oo yearly, St, 50 half yearly, $1.00 for four months. 

Send Checks Draft* Postal Order, or Express- Money Order to 

MUNN &; C0* f Publishers, 36J Broadway f New York City, 



There's none of the curling ol 1 
tin, the cracking and falling of slate, I 
or the inf lama bility of wood shingles | 
about Cortright Metal Roofing, 
Just a good roof and something 
more* See our booklet? 
CORTiiiGhT METAL ROOFING CO. 

50 N, 23 d Street, Philadelphia, 

134 Van fjtitvn Street, Chicago, 


I Can Sell Your Farm 

or other real estate for cash no matter 
where located. Send description and selling 
price and learn my wonderfully successful 
plan. W. M. OSTRANDER, 

North American Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 



TO BUILD FROM. 

The National Builder a 
moutilly joumsit devoted to 
practical building^ inter¬ 
ests, Each 11 ninber con¬ 
tains one or more Archi¬ 
tects’ plans of a moderate- 
priced structure, drawn to 
a scale and rejidy to build 
from, with a complete bill 
of material and detailed 
estimate. 82 . per year. Sample and Cat’l free. 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 


34(1-298 Dearborn st. CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 



Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-Maters, and all workers of wood 
can successfully compete with the large shops by using our labor- 
saving machines* They are even 
used in shops having motor power* 


Diamond” 

Mortteer. 


Machines Sent 
on Trial. 


■■Victor” Scroll Suit. 


Send for 
Catalog “A.” 


No. 5 41 Union” Combi nation Sell-Peed Rip and 
Cross-Cut Saw. 


"Bex” Molder. 


* Crown" Lathe. 


Considering the quality and quantity of work our machines will 
do, they are the cheapest machines made. They are built for hard 
wort, accurate work, and long service. 

THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. sSecaAIxs. NXGLS.A. 


Foot anil 
Hans Power 


20-inch 
Bund Saw. 


NEW AND ENLARGED 
EDITION OF .... < 

ChurchesChapels 

82 Phi tes 11 nd 120 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

By F. E. KIDDER, Architect. 

This book contains a largo number of plans and per¬ 
spectives of churches of varying cost. Besides 
this there is much concise and practical 
information relating to planning and 
seating- details of 0*instruc¬ 
tion. Heating and Ventila¬ 
tion, Acoustics, et£. 

One oblong quarto vgL, Cloth, price. $3.00 
FOR SALE BY 

MUNN & CO., 301 “°Sn„ RK city 


There’s Reason for Everything 

but there are many reasons why all intelligent 
people should subscribe for the 

Scientific American, 

It is a weekly reflex of the whole world's 
scientific discoveries and transactions in Me- 
chanics, Eupmeeriog. Chemistry, Electricity— 
in fact, a faithful chronicle or scientific matters 
relating to all trades and professions. It is 
contributed by t j 1L . most distinguished 
writers, and is regarded ri every land as the 
leading scientific publication. 

Noteworthy inventions and natents are 
recorded and explained in its pages Nothing 
of interest to science or scientist* is ever 
omitted from its columns. 

The subscription price is I3.00 per year ; four 
months, $1.00. For sale bv all newsdealers. 
Remit by cheek, draft, or money order payable 
to 

MUNN dt CO,, Publishers, 

am BROADWAY, NIW YORK □ ITT, 






































































































of unfailing service 


A 0 

A proves the 

a ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
jjj of the A 

| Remington f 

* typewriter £ 

A jnj 

A WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT & 
A 327 Broadway* New York 

_ 


Juke, 1902* 
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Building Monthly 


The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 


Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the Nevv York ^ aTld 71 ° 

recognised STANDARD OF FIRE-PROOF CGKSTKUUIjlujn* 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. york _ 

Send for Catalogue. 12 1 Liberty Street* 


PATENT PROTECTION 

— IN — 

Cuba, Porto Rico, a? Philippines. 

full information, address 

munn & OO-, 

patent solicitors, 

361 Broadway, 

MSP Street Ke* York. 

Washington, D. C, 


J. J. DONNELLY, 

6011 am Silver Electro Plater 

AND FIRE GILDER, 

73 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK. 

We do Hardware and Silverware in 
any finish requiml. 


T i Sure Hatch Incubator 


A copy of this 
picture on 


mailed free 
fortheasking. 
Will also mail 
free to Inter¬ 
ested parties 
handsome 
finished spec¬ 
imens of wood 
and instruct¬ 
ive pam¬ 
phlets on nat¬ 
ural wood 
finishing. 


«.r «<™< ™v » — “r“T”n.n»facturer S 

BERRY BROTHERS. Limited. Yarn,si. n.nuiacturer*. 

Chicago. 

Ke\v York, Cincikn ati, 

Boston, St* Louis, 

Philadelphia, San Francisco. 

Baltimore, _ D e -r R o i t. 


AS THE NAME INDICATES 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

FIREPROOF, 

LIGHT, 

STRONG, 

PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 

EASILY APPLIED, 

ECONOMICAL. 

These words describe briefly our line of Bttrtka and FELTS. We have a v : ,riet y of 
Styles and prices. Full particulars at your request. 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 

100 William Street, New York. 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 





Classic” 

Metal 

(Ceilings 


t in design, symmetrical in finish, artistic in decoration, bold in their outlines 
s in their blending colors. They are the expression of high art in sheet steel, f 
ones to be had in complete classified designs. They go up easy, stay up, don’t f 
They are safe, sanitary, non-absorbent. Write to-day for details and prices. ^ 

THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., j 

Tr „v oppice * CANTON, OHIO. western office = f 

'MKilV* 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louts, Mo. i 


HATCHES SURE. 

* ^ * 

hr IS is true, too, without restrictions as to climatic conditions. It makes no 
difference where they are used, in hot, cold, moist or otherwise changing 

-J climates, the results will always be certain and sure if the eggs are fertile 

and directions for handling are followed. They are built of the famous California 
Red Wood, and cases neither cheek, crack, warp, shrink* nor swell, an are tee 
from the destructive and annoying odor o£ turpentine. All cases have three walls 
and two dead air spaces, and are impervious to all sudden changes in temperature 
and any extremes of cold or heat. They are entirely automatic as to heating, 
regulating, ventilating, etc. All tanks are made of best cold rolled 12 02. copper, 
and are practically indestructible. Made in three standard sizes to hold 75. izo. 
and -40 eggs. We make brooders of equal superiority for 120 and 200 chicks. 
Will supply catalogue and further information on request. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 

CLAY CENTER, NEB., U. S. A. 


;he Study of Science 


Is fascinating to ail those who engage in It. A11 students 

are naturally enthusiastic on thesubject, anti eager! v 
read whatever literature concerning it in at tliey can 

_ secure. In the Scientific American they.have an up-to- 

TH '“ i of Reference on all scientific subjects. It is a weekly publication devoted 

,te Lrtbrary and engineers* mechanics, electricians, manufacturers, inventors, chemists* 

the interests oi S^catiiSal information even for those who are tar advanced in the 
idents* etc,* an ‘ c„ r publication in the world gives so much authentic information for 

rious f'^'thewnrld rst^ndard authority ott kit matters pertaining to scienct. « 3 .oo yearly, 

' , Mf year^$;.oo>rjour mouthy 


\eridif/Kt^Ora/t' */\>$tat Order, or Express Money Order tc 

E ’ ■ MUNN & CO. , Publ i shers, 3 61 Broadway, N ew York Clt y. 


SECTION OF 
STAVE, 


SECTION OF SHAFT 

before turning. 


SECTION OF SHAFT 
AFTER TURNING. 


BEFORE fUHMiFiv 

Perfect Joint Column 

DOANE PATENT Nr. 6S4239, DEC. ,S. I TOO. 

The Doane & Jones Lumber Co. 

Sole Manufacturers 

ELMIRA, ISI.V. 

rtifactorers of HARDWOOD P./J- FLOORING: Kiln-Dried, Hollow-Backed, 

'AL°WOODsf Hard^Maple, Plain and Quartered Oak, Beech, and Birch. 

WMTE FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION. 


NEW CENTURY 

AUTOMATIC SAFETY 

Revolving Window Fixture 


Easily Attached to any ordinary window* 

Entire window can he cleaned from interior of the room 
without getting off the floor* while the window is tightly 
closed* avoiding all draughts and liability to accidents* 

They raise and lower same as any window. 

No weather strips are required. 

The most perfect ventilation can be secured without 
draught even in rainy weather* as the window can be 
adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the ram and admitting 
the air* 

The adjustable flat springs make the window storm and 
dust proof* also prevents the window from rattling, while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling oi 
the window. 

No Dwelling* School, Hospital* or other Building complete 
without them. 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Agents Wanted* Park Avenue* 130th & I3lst Sts*, New York, 
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All the world’s a stage. 
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Elgin Watches 
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TO THE BUILDING TRADE 
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AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
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and Finishes, ....... 
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bearing wheel Guaranteed to 
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School of AiHdiitect.uve. Fie* 

International Oqrrespon-Jence SchopIs .ii 

Sorpens* IIIimis* etc. 


Pencils. Penn* Etc, 

J. Dixon Crucible Co.... *.... 


Phenlx illfp* Co. .***. .. . , *. 

A* J, Phillips Co- * *.. 


PhohigrapUic < >u 1 fi u. 


Scroll Saws atari Tools* 

W. F. St J* Barnes Oo, * * *.. . 

J* A Fay St Egan Oo... 

..vi 

Planing Mill Machinery. 

beneca Falls Mfe. Co ..*.*._ 

Shingles. 

The Willis Mfg* Co .. 





Porch Column*. 

American Column Co . *. , 


Shutters—Fireproof* 

Kinnear Mfg. Co.. * *.. 


Pmiiping KLnglneti. 

Bider-Ericsaon Engine Go** . r . 

. ,...i 

Shu (ters—Rolling. 

K1 linear Mf^. Co. .*, * * * 



American Sheet. Steel Co. ... . cover ii 

American Steel Roofing Co........ if 

Berger Manufacturing Co .. ix 

J, EL Eller & Co,**. ... ii 

Garry Don and Steel Roofing Co . . *. .. ii 

Steel Brick* 

Berger Manufacturing Co.*. *.* * * *.ix 

J* H. Eller & Co . . . .. ii 

Steel Butts. 

Stanley Works, . .... cover ii 

S teel Coil jugs, 

Berger Manufacturing Co, .. * .**,*■,*.♦.*,,*,** Jx 

Steel Lath. 

Bostwick Steel Latli Co .*...x 

Steel Registers* 

Hart & Cooley Co*,. . .....cover iU 

Steel Sash Pulleys* 

Grand Rapkla Hardware Co, * * * *..***.*.*., *xii 

Steel Shutters, 

Berger Manufacturing Co .....ix 

Kin near Manufacturing Co.* *.*,.. ii 

Storm Window and Screen If an go rs, 

Phenix Mfg* Oo . * .. .. * *... .*... *.iv 

Thermometers, Etc* 

Bristol Co _ ... ... cover Jv 

Tin Plate. 

American Tin Plate Co. ,, * *. * ... . cover iii 

Tools unci Foot Power Machinery, 

W. F. & J. Barnes Cb„* ... . vj 

J, M. jMargton & Co... j 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Co_ . . . viij 


Typewrit era. p aHe 

Wyckoff. Seamans & Benedict*. * .,*,*... ix 


Varnish* 

Berry Bros* 


Tower Ornament^ Fiulals, Etc* 
E* T* Bammn... 


Vi-iieiTcd Haulu iintl I hMirs, 

Compound Door Co_ ,.***., .. ,,,J 

Phm nix Sliding Blind Co.., „. coverYv 


Ventilators.* 

Berger Bro>=...*. . . .cover iv 

G, Diy>uv 6 Co. * * *. . ,. *_ t y 

Water Conductors* 

Berger Bros .,*....*, .. *.cover iv 

J* n. Eilor & Co, . . ... * (1 Ji 

Weather Strips* 

J* Dunfee & Oo.. .... ** * * . ,cover iv 

Weather Vjiucs* 

E* T* Barmim __*.. .cover iv 

Champion Iron Oo.„x 

T. W. Jones...,.. ,..v 

Window Fixtures* Revolving. 

New Century M t g. 06 ,v. *, * * * 4 Jx 

Window *Satdt Buhince. 

Caldwell Manufacturing Co.... .cover iv 

Wire Guards* 

Champion iron Co. ^ 

Wire Lathing* 

Roebll ug Construction Co *, * * .. ix 

Wire Ottiire Kail lugs* 

E. F. Bnnmm,. .. .*,._.****. coveriv 

Champion Iron Co* ,, *,,♦,,.***** x 

Wire Screen^. 

Piienix Mfg.' Oo.., , \v 

a, j* Phillips oo.*..* ;* ,", 7 . 7 . 7 * x 

W of id Carpet. 

J . Puiilee St C» »*.. . .* ,, *cover iv 

Interior Hardihood Co. . .. cover iv 

E, B, Moore & Co . .. . * * .* T .. T r ,. v 

Woocl M a li tel p. 

Central Mrntel Co* .. i? 

AY* G* OatendorE. ,,*****,,,..,... * * * * .7, .7*... i 

Wood Turning, 

G, W. Doty Co. * * * -- --*.. * *.xi 

Wood working Machinery. 

W, F. St J. Barnes Co 7 , * . .. _ , y\ 

J- A, Fay & Egan Co . ..*,..*. . 77 *7vjli 

Fox Machine Co.... .. j 

Seneca Palls Mfg. Co . * .. .... *.viU 

Yachts uiul MiUoik, 

American Yacht and Motor C<« .. .*,*.,;.. ii 




If Yon Are Building 

Don't overlook the matter of interior decoration. 

Nothing will add more beauty or comfort to the 
parlor, dining room or library than well selected 

Hardwood Mantels, 

Grates and Tiles 

We have many at vies to 

sliuvv., ail of the very 

Latest Designs, 
and rich In tinkh* The Svoods 
used are selected for the 
It are 

Be a ut r (if firnln* 

Write for oar handsomely 
illustrated hook let., telling how 
Uae beat man his are made and 
sold Direct from the Fnr* 
tory* Freight paid to your 
home, Hiving you the dealer s 
prolit and giving a wide selec¬ 
tion from which to chnow* 

Book also givqavaluable infor- 
matiiju as to bow to protierly 
set Mantels, Tiles and «iWi 

WHITE MANTEL AND ml 

6*2 Gay St*, Knoxville, i con. 


DEAL 
DIRECT 


with the 




O R r pi } T F is the only 

IV L L 1 1 L ENAMEL PAINT 

That has stood the test of ten years* wear and renamed its durability 
permanent High Gloss* and has not Checked or Cracked on ; * ■ j 

Interior Wookwork, Plastered WalIs T Brick and Metals, 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

Is the only transparent floor finish that does not crack* tnar, or <ihow 
scratches* and dries thoroughly* tough and hard. Applied same as varnish. 

THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING C0-, Seniors and 

Sole Makers* 

Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filler Manufacturers, Office, 115 N. Fourth St.* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A New and £*+ II 1 I 

ssp- Lnurches and Lhapels *a£is_ 

By F. E* KIDDER, Ph*D., Architect, 

This is a practical work on the arrangement, construction and equipment of 
Churches, Sunday-School Buildings, Synagogues, etc* Plans, perspectives and interior 
views of a large number of buildings of varying size and cost* covering nearly every 
desirable arrangement found in modern American Church Buildings. 

Besides this, there are eight chapters which contain much concise and practical 
information relating to planning and seating, details of construction, roofing, 
ventilation* acoustics, etc. 

Plans, Exterior and Interior Views, and Sections of Forty-two Churches and Synagogues* 

ONE OBLONG QUARTO VOLUME, CLOTH. PRICE, $3.00* 

For sale by MUNN fSk CO.» Publishers, 561 Broadway, New York City* 















































































































































































































































Pierce 

Boilers 

Over 100,000 in Us*. 

Economy of Fuel Consumption 
Greatest Heating Capacity 

If a builder or house owner, write for 
" Common Sense Heating * l Booklet 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 

Syracuse t N* Y. 


New York 
46-48 E, 20th St* 


Boston 
50 Oliver SI, 


Philadelphia 
24 South 7th St- 


the “HEATENC00K”«a»i 

HOUSE HEATING FROM 

The Kitchen Fire 

BY HOT WATER. 



* 1 HEATENCO0K * RANGE 
as it appears when set 
tip in the kitchen, 


The *T1 eateueook 11 Range is u combined cooking stove 
and hot wnter heater. It is unequaled as a cook stove. It 
bakes, roosts, ctci, to perfection. The range is made in the 
most substantial maimer and is finished in first classstyle. It 
is not an ordinary range with an attachment, but ia designed 
especially as a heater and cooking stove combined* It weighs 
soon lbs* and iso ft. high. An adjustable fire-pot is provided 
for summer ur winter use. It Is perfect In nil respects and is 
protected by several patents* The house is heated by hot 
water. Radiators are placed In the different rooms and con¬ 
nected to the “HeaWjietxik'* by Row and re turn pipes. Tn 
summer time the radiators remain full df water, the circula¬ 
tion of water being stopped by dosing valves attached to 
each radiator, the radiators remaining bold. 

The “ Beatenoook" system will heat an entire hottsr of 
mod c rat l* s i w * on I v on t fire in tb e house. PI enty o £ hot vm te r 
for bath and kitchen sink. Verv economical m fuel* The 
“ Bentencook " has been in use for five years. About i.ioo 
ranges are now giving the greatest satisfaction in many 
most delightful homes. It is just what you want* Send for 
catalogue cmd get all particulars- Address 


BROOMELL, SCHMIDT & STEACY CO., • 

The Heating Problem... 

And the selection o£ an apparatus best suited for warming your bouse is 
thoroughly discussed in our Mouse Heater Catalogue, which contains quite an 
exhaustive Treatise on Steam and Water Heating, based upon a practical 
experience covering a period of more than fifty years. 


Our book also illustrates and describes in detail our*,. 


a 


Equator- 

...AND.,, 

Gulf Stream 


HOT WATER HEATER 

wMi-i, WtU of fuel eeonomv, durability, ease of management, and 
alUound wtiaft»«l«ry sen-fc* arc th e ><>rs«{ THEJU AIX. 

Catalogue-Treatise Gratis on Application 

NASON MANUFACTURING CO., 



71 Beckman Street, 
New York City. 


GLACIER 


Window Decoration 


Manufactured by , 




McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, IRELAND. 

• 

This invention, after 19 years, is found in 
every country of the world, and in 1900 sold in 
greater quantity than in any previous year* 

It can be applied to windows of any size or 
shape, in cottage, house, mansion, hotel, school, 
chinch or public institution, 

GLACIER is a Him transparent material, in 
sheets of varying size and design, giving an 
ordinary window all the beauty and richness of 
the best stained glass, and at one-tenth of the 
cost. 

Prize medals awarded at Calcutta, Paris, New 
Orleans, Melbourne, and at the World's Fair, 
Chicago 

For descriptive matter and prices, addre 

G. QUAILE, 

396 Broadway, NEW YORK* 


Our large Catalogue of American and Foreign 
Scientific and Technical Books, embracing more 
>ha„ Fifty «- subj-cts, asd contai.ing .,6 pa^ gg •gg 

Stress, in the world. * 



Roof Proof 

That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofing 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 
land* Here is a bus¬ 
iness block fa¬ 


it® 


Mi 

Mil 


miliar toevery 
resident of 
Pittsburg. It 
was covered 
with 


HI F Roofing Tin 

more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs. 
The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 
many years yet. Do you want a roof that will not 
leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof 7 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 

_ *. f W. C. CF70NEIWEYER, Agent, 

qt write ^ cameglo Building, Pittsburg, 

AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY. NewYork. 


Hill’s Famous 
Clothes Dryers 

For Flats and Yards of Private Dwellings. The most 
Popular Dryer In the world. Endorsed and Specified by 
Architects everywhere. Sold by the Hardware trade. Order 
of your jobber or direct* Send for Catalogue C* 

HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


More than 
200,000 
in use. 


CLEVELAND, 

OHIO* 


Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 



Prison , House , and Stable Work, 
Joist Hangers, Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc . 


Blue Print 
Makings 


This pamphlet contains iwo 
practical articles gii making 
blueprints, together with other 
matter relating to the process. 
^ Each of the nr fades is eo in p lete 
In itadf* giving solutif*ii h for mating paper, to¬ 
gether with directions for making prints of varluus 
kinds* The canotruettou of the printing frame k also 
Illustrated and described. 28 paves. 25 cents. 

For sale by MUMN & Broadway, New York 


FRESCOES AND RELIEFS 

Architectural f write FOR j Stucco and Free Hand 
Modeling. f ESTIMATES ) Rclicl Decorations* 

Booths Built and Exhibits Installed* 

G. D. DANKS, “"c™.'" 1 ' 


F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 

me Chestnut Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Houses; Si. Lou la and Baltimore. 



SOl*£ AGENTS FOR 

RIEFLER’S INSTRUMENTS, 

Oil'* I’StiiilourptpliM, Dnti*btE fittil INtir Print Pi|H'nv. Uraatnjf 
Uujvrdt. '(hlilpt* Itjanruj Trlnm;h s Kir., KngitiPi-n' wml 
IfnlhlorV 'trimilt., a ml of h. hi ftukr*. 

Send fur lUasfrat&i Catalogue Vol . Ml. 


li. & C. Wrought Steel Registers 


Furnished 
with Wrought 
Steel or Wrought 
Brass Face Plates 

and m all Finishes, 


rat 





Stronger 
Lighter 
Handsome 
m Simplicity of 
Design, 


y$> 


THE HART & COOLEY CO., New Britain, Conn. 

General Sales Agents: STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 

70 CHAMBERS STREET. NEW YORK. ,» LAKE STREET. CHICAGO. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

A Practical System for Writing Specifications for Buildings* 


Oho volume, 2-Id pages, ftsrig inches, bound in 
dark green buckram, lettered in ftkimmmn ,. 


By W. FRANK BOWER, Architect. 

Circular and sample pages on application . . PRICE, POSTPAID. $5.00 

For Sale av M7NN & CO*, 8U1 Broaiiwav, New York* 
















































































































































































































The Silent Door 

There's a lot of summer comfort in the screen door, and the 

DIME" SCREEN DOOR CHECK 

allows the door to shut noiselessly* It is 

SIMPLE, KFf^Ei-CXEVE t INEXPENSIVE. 


Sold by dealers in hardware and bouse furnishing goods every-where, 
(0 cams. Sent by mail, 12 cents* 


CALDWELL MFC. CO., Box 1022 . Rochester, N. Y. 


n,c Phoenix Inside Sliding Blinds 


^^Viu^VudING BLIND is po far In advance of any old style that uo 
oorcm&tson c m ho made. No building, public or private, is complete 
wiiliom Wm. We Invite inquiry * s to tImii comforL conLice, aml 
economy. Wo challenge competition on our VENEERED HARDWOOD D 0 DKt>. 
Our reference, the whole country : our work is used everywhere. 


PHOENIX SLIDING BLIND CO., 

A 


PHOENIX, N. Y, 



LOUIS F. GUNTHER, 

Msfitifacturcref tie Iiigbcut £ra<fo of 


“Art Grille Work’h^°Tw“ 


Cfl^VXPJO I H FIGURES h speciality. 

Send for designs and price list. 

752 West Lake Street* Chicago, III, 



-S 


A Flooring 
in Harmony 


with its sttrmundings is a source of constant 
satisfaction* The hardwood flooring fclends 
with the plainest and most extravagantly fur- 
rooms* 


’Pattern 


Catalogue 
and Price 


List * 


^Interior /^ardWood (b. 

Manufacturers Indianapolis, Ind. 



N 


3utcher’s Boston Polish 

Is the Best Finish for 

fi ones, — 

Interior Woodwork and Furniture 

Manufactured by tbc BUTCHER POLISH CO„ 3S6 Atlantic Ave., Boston, llflass, 


& 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sate by Den /cm h I 
Painters* Supplies. 


The 


Kelsey 


Warm Air 
Generator 


WILL HEAT A HOUSE, CHURCH OR SCHOOL BUILDING 
IN ZERO WEATHER TO SUMMER TEMPERATURE WITH 
MUCH LESS FUEL THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM 



WHY Because the Kelsey Method of 
T * warming air is the best method. 

The air is sent THROUGH cast iron flues which 
form the fire chamber; a more effective method 
than by passing OVER or next to a hot surface . 

Furnishes pure warm air 
every part of the house, 

m 

Send for Booklets, 



KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N. 




WTTTtjggl 



Grand Rapids (au /edMouddinc (b. 

7 MYRTLE ST,GRAND RAPIDS,MICH. 

THESE MOULDINGS ARE MACHINE CUT NOT PRESSED 1 ; 

temitti tiittttl ii il il.il 3iii3iSfl 



To f-oniri 1 fir vice 

mt i be auirket (hr biutgrini? 
olltllD^ door., ftrtlep I In 1 
Jlfl'fJn- It-iM-IEivirlus lloor 
Ilnasrt'r, Wrlle f«r cittit- 
I " if ii e ;i n 4 p riffs*, The 
tlri'hl'f llnnffi r Mfe* l 1 !)., 
54*1 W. 2-M Btreetr V<r 
York. 


a 


_lid II until" wraa oqiuppodll . 

IfrtHU Aiutrd"*' KijnrJLJiteeii 
|gj1nn<t fuP ScletiEilk 1 I tut Water V 1 
I Tleft G nfr, t nrlud In ff p IH at!. cut . 
Inn.fi Llirf'IUloril lilifll iffidOStMl N 


laud iI]rf iuIemI) lliirli (."raijoslfi!! 
IboiliT, Wsit rntiiAtorp *nil fli- 
Itle.SfB nil compleUi, “Dtl uppru-l 
| VAlFfor #£50. Anf ^rponlcr 
|cim erect. Y?e m-JI Ureri* «r| 
Bxnn I Elt, eutially for 

'he 


|^i nU or Mg no’i ■■ 


; iJRy Inn l...._ __, T _ 

I us |j l n ji* n r rmtirh nl*trli. Itaok ‘'limuo lii>kLlntc“ ffn.'. 1 
IlDdretn f£c?n rpi t at tr ? Aihtjf VnJP. Farnxr*. Hflw, *c,f 

I m \ 


^ANDREWS HIDING CO. *»**«», 



BRISTOL'S 

RECORDING THERMOMETER. 


Located within house, records on 
a weekly chart outside tempera¬ 
ture. Also, Bristol's Recording 
PrussLive t.iauiges. Volt, Ampere 
and Watt Meters, Over 100 differ¬ 
ent varieties, and guaranteed. 

Send for catalogue. 

THE BRISTOL GQ.AVaterbury, Conn. 


SECOND EDITION* 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Practical System for Writing Specifications 

for Buildings. 

By W. FRANK BOVVER, Architect, 


One volume, MO pages, Dxt2 Incht*. bound In dark 
green Imckrtim, lettered Jn n In mf mi in. 

Cirrulnr and nnnipfo pages on npp brut Ion. 

V ri t re, p os t pa I d r S&5.0 (K Fo r sale l*y 

MLINN A CO., m Broadway; New York, 



ESTABLISHED 137 3. 


wood carnets, Paipt m Mwooil Hoots 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Excelsior Floor Finish, Hard Wax Floor Polish* and Weighted Brushes, 

Send for Designs and Pointers on Care of Floors. 

J. DUNFEE & CO., JTfrs., 104-106 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


! 


25 % 


ON YOUR COAL BILLS 



JR YOUR HOUSE IS HEJJTED BY Ji 

FURMAN BOILER 


Our handsomely illustrated book on Modem 
House Heating sent free on request. Address 


THE HERENDEEK MFG. CO. 

95 Wanner &t* r Geneva* N, Y. 


StructureM. The DesI rm of Sfcmetures. A Prnctical 
Treatise on the Building of Bridges, Roofs, etc 
By S. Anglin. With numerous, diagram?, ex-, 
ainules* and tables. Crown 8 vo...&4,&0 


For sale by MfJNN & CO., Broadway, New York 



TH.Brooks£Co.cleVeland.o- 

Floor&Sidewalk Lights. 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

5 END fgdCATA LO G U E . 



J. E. BOLLES Iron and Wire Works 



Battle Railings, Elettaior Enclosures and 
Carsj Grilles, Eire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings, etc. 

DETROIT, MICK, U. £* A. 


Send for Catalogue S* and mention line 

of business. 


QIXON’Si uca QRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Ti* ronfe writ pni„v 4 h«™ m,t 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AM EQUAL* qrnred repainting for oto 15 years. 

If you need any paint u will p^ty you to send for circular. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, X. J. 


A WARM HOUSE 


DAY AND NIGHT 
IN COLDEST WEATHER. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEAT- 
ING, gives the Information, 

Send for a Copy and Investigate for 
Yon rself, M ailed Fre c on A pplicaiion. 


GORTON & LIDGERW00D CO., 

. 96 LIBERTY- ST., NEW YORK. 


77 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON. 


Old Colony Building* 
CHICAGO* ILL. 


This Mantel in Quartered Oak, 

with 

First Quality 

ENAMELED 
TILE HEARTH 



11 ml FACING 
any color. 
On* or Cnnl 
Grata* 

F. O* 11, Cars 

Coin in bus* Oli ji 1 * 


$22.50. 


Wm. M, Taylor Mantd & Grate Co., Manufacturers, 

Catalogue free, 25 South Third SC. Columbus, Ohio, 
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French 

ernment 

just issued stringent regulations to prevent 
ning by the use of white lead. 

White 

e best preventive of lead poisoning: 
i zinc, little poison; all zinc, no poison. 

idlcai Pamphlets: 

*rchi lecture/' The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


ns for Architects." 
ts; A Common Seme 
\bou£ Them / 1 
/eminent Decrees/' 


11 Broadway, 


New York. 


S/XIVl PLE ::: 

WINDOW STOP 

and 30 pns^e 
i Catalogue of 

/indow Hardware 
Specialties 

tailed free. 

* B* IVES & CO* 
lUw Hatm, 0 om. 



Charter Engine 

HSFii 

UULli FGR Any purpose. 

Stationeries, Portable, Sawing Outfits. 

Hoisters. Engines and Pomps, 

Fuel -Gasoline, Gas, Dtettillate. 

Send for 111 mt rated Catalogue and 
nujm fate, ami State Tour Fairer iV«ik 

CHARTER CAS ENGINE CO., Box 96, STERLING. ILL. 



I 


r More Gold Medals! 

The highest awards in their 
respective classes at the , , , 

CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 


ic*timile. 



Fac-simile 


Have Been granted to 

BEROID ROOFING 

and FLOOR CLOTH, and 

i Building, Sheathing and Insulating PAPERS. 

e Industrial Expositions of the world have awarded highest honors to 
and p <5L IS which have flpw been on the market eleven vears and eighteen 
*ly t and art t^dajr without legitimate competitors, Send for booklets and 

STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 

106 William Street* New YorR, 


O 1862 . 

)C SticecMt^r to 
tl, t. H. LLLfA, 

EK OF 

feather Vanes 

PER CABLE 

nductors, 

NEW YORK, 



ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 

DONE SIGHT* DONE TO KEEP RIGHT. 

NO contract TOO large for my force, 
NONE TOO SMALL FOR PAINSTAKING ATTENTION 
I HAVE EVERT FACILITY FOR RAPID AND REASON¬ 
ABLE ELECTRICAL WORK. 

WRITE ME WHEN tOO ARE IN TH E MARKET. 

JOHN F. GRAUCH, 

20-28 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia* Pa. 

1 : ' Vm% lMiituw —ltd! tail 


v rose polytechnic institute. 

L if quickly by us than by A College Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, 
* any une else if you will Civil Engineering ; Chemical Courses ; Architec- 
spareume, We ll help you 1 uire, Extensive shops. ModernIveotiipped labor- 
and give you the best books | a lories in all depart men is. Expenses low, aoth 

r. For patalog address 

f . I.. MPES, President, Terre Haute, Ind, 


vhiie giving yon a chance to 

M MORE 
LEARNIN G. 

1I1 Mechanical, Steam ami 
Draft lug. Art, Architect 
illnrfi'y, BasinStem>g> 
1 , Booh keeping, etc, 
tbgue 6 , with in 11 particulars. 
Schools, 156 Fifth Ave., N, Y, 



*Illustrated book on . 

[ Hotiie Hbating sent free on request. A 

THE HERENDEEN MFG. * 
95 Wanner St,, Geneva, N, 


Apollo galvanized iron 
commands more money and 
shorter credit—at wholesale 
— than any other — but 
saves the worker money. 


Srt*« ctures. The Deed m of Structures, A Fraet i 
Treatise on the Building of Bridges, Roofs, t 
Hr B * Anglin. With JramercusL diagrams, p, 
amides, and tables. Crown Bvo..$4.5 

For sale by MuNET A CO., 361 Broadway, Xew You 


American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 


■ lll^" IM" im in III »»» ■ 111 111 111 ) | ( j 

LUXURY IN LOCKS] 

0 the doors of your bedrooms, leading to hallways, end doors of vmir drawing I 
room, silver closets, etc.* are equipped with Carle ton Locks elk e +H™ii~ .7^” 
trolled from a switch near your bed, or by a clock, or both. L * 1C&1 ' Lon ~ 
With the switch closed, these doors open freely from both sitW 
&ash of windows may be raised or lowered. ts ' and eithe ^ 

When the switch is open, the outside knob is locked* so no one cun e 
the halls, and a quarter turn of the knob will sound an alarm at your 
or where you may desire. Also all windows are locked, though open top and buttS™, < 
air. and anV attempt to raise one will sound an alarm. Yet you can enter your own bertr ■ or 
with a Yale kev, silently. And any door at any time mav be opened from within *S d 
though wires be cut, for they open from within mechanically. ' veT1 

COSTLY BURGLAR ALARMS HAVE BEEN DISCARDED 

because at best they only give warning when thieves are already in your house armed and 
ready for murder. Carle ton Locks, for much less money* warn vou when a thief is trying 
to enter, and you then have the advantage. ‘ J * * 

CARLETON LOCKS DO ANYTHING YOU WISH, 

You enter a bathroom, provided with two or three doors* press a button, and nil doors art- 
silently locked against outside intrusion. You come out, merely turn the knob of the door < 
by which you entered, and all doors are silently unlocked. Impossible to be locked In 
Silver closets made by them as. impregnable as a bank vault. 

Carlcton Locks never give a false alarm. Banks have udopteci them. Jewelers 
have adopted them. Great corporations have adopted them. Leading architects 
have specified them for mansions or luxury and homes of comfort. 

False keys ring an alarm. Drilling the lock rings an alarm. Turning 0 single 
screw rings an alarm Hven the right key at >vrong hours will not open but 
will alarm- THEY ARE THIEF-1*ROOF* 

WE HAVE MANY TESTIMONIALS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 

Call at offices of Carleton Electric Company* St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, and scathe 
locks working. If you cannot* write for catalogue or circular to 

CARLETON-CHASE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 26 Cortland* Street, New York* 
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the: celebrated 

(patented) 

GRIFFIN’S 

Improved Press Steel Brackets 

Unexcelled as to Material, Design and Finish, including that 
GREAT FRIEND OF THE HOUSEKEEPER, 

Ette Griffin’s Folding Bracket 

The only Bracket for Folding or Swinging Shelves, and the 

GRIFFIN’S COMBINED LAVATORY AND SINK BRACKET 


ARE MANUFACTURED TY THE 


GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING CO., Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


S“«CoBifort in Your 
— New Homcfe^ 

For a small additional expenss to the cost of ordinary 
hinges you can have your doors hung with 

STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak j never require oiling; never wear down. 
Send for artistic monograph on the subject. 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEP T K, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

79 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 



o 

life* 

STANLEY 




LORD & BURNHAM 

HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS STEAM AND HOT WATFR HEATING 

AND BUILDERS f ENGINEERS 

Pina? and intimate furufrh&d on application for QiwnhoiiHes. CtonservataifteH. rtc\. which nrv r rwtrtl rrmi* 

'■ ° r fW t * U ** £w « rBC « 1 ™- S*i**fi* fnmiNhi'ii 2 U 


New York 
Office: 
s l James 
Building, 
Broadway 
and 26th 
Street, 



General 

Office 

and Works: 
Irvington- 
on-Hudscm, 
N* Y. 


<**«*»*» 

I Pay the Freight. . . <t^>e 

Will ship C. O. D. to any station In the Unite*! Staten lor 

THE “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

Satr'burns X *??£* « a1lon reservoir* lar^e warming closet, duplex 

CUARAXTEED TO BE AS REPS ESI' v'ted 11S ffiriEfV 1 ?-/ lmC i d throughout with asbestos, 
from parties \u your section who ^ descn ^ tlve circulars and testimonials 

WM. G WILLARD* Dept 14, 619 N* 4th St., St Louis, Mo* 

SHELDON AXLE CO., 

manufacturers of all kinds of 

Heavy and Fine Axles 

INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 

"ANCHOR,” "DRAGON"and “RICHARD'S LONG DISTANCE” BRANDS. 

Catalogue* uml Export Prices on application. tJUilkesbarre 9 Penna*, U* J", 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS 

MESSES- BE LEMQS & COEDES ON THE DEPARTMENT 
5T0BE. 

* ^ City in Itself ” is perhaps the aptest description 
that has yet been written of a modem Department 
Store. A single building that, at certain seasons, will 
require as many as 4,000 employees, and which may, on 
some days, receive 20,000 visitors on a single Door, is 
clearly one that requires the utmost care in its design, 
which necessitates provision for the most varied pur¬ 
poses, and which can only be erected at large cost and 
on valuable and extended pieces of land. To most per¬ 
sons the Department Store is attractive or convenient 
as a place in which to make purchases; but the build¬ 
ing as a building is a matter of tbe utmost interest. 
Months of study and 
work must be spent 
upon it before a single 
purchase can be made 
in it, and millions of 
dollars must be in¬ 
vested in the enter- 
p r i se be fore even so 
much as a few cents 
can be taken in. 

The rapid growth of 
the Department Store 
has resulted in the 
creation of an en¬ 
tirely new class of 
comm erci al b ui ldi ngs, 
perhaps the latest and 
most distinctive of 
modern structures. 

One has but to com¬ 
pare the group of old 
structures at the cor- 
n e r o f Fourteenth 
Street and Sixth Ave- 
n u e, in New York, 
with the splendid and 
palatial new building 
the same firm has re¬ 
cently moved into, at 
Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth Street, to rea¬ 
lise how immense are 


tectural treatment, and often of the very highest m 
terest architecturally, are regarded as undesirable, no 
only because of the room they consume, but because in 
case of fire they are sources of positive danger. Con¬ 
tinuous floors are now regarded as the best for build¬ 
ings of this description. 

“Architecturally, of course, that is to say in the mat¬ 
ter of design, the problem, while awkward, is prac¬ 
tically determined by the uses of the building. The 
ground floor must be wholly of show windows, and the 
upper floors must be lighted by series of windows 
placed in a minimum of wall. The structure ap¬ 
parently stands on a glass base, and I need hardly add 
that this is the most awkward possible condition for 
architectural effect/' 

The Macy store is the latest great Department Store 


main front. At the rear is a covered passageway, 80 
feet wide, which is used for the delivery of goods, and 
which brings the delivery wagons wholly within the 
store and oft from the streets, save at the very crowded 
holiday season, when a portion of the thirty-fifth 
Street front is used for this purpose. This feature Is 
possessed by no other Department Store, most of whose 
deliveries are made on the streets, to the great an¬ 
noyance of passers-by. 

*■ The space over this passage is largely utilized for 
the employees. They constitute a most important prob¬ 
lem in the planning of the Department Store. They 
are a small army in themselves, and must have proper 
locker room, rooms for recreation and lunching and 
other necessary purposes. They must come and go at 
the same time, and if as many as 4,000 are employed, 

it would take eight 
elevators about an 
hour to move them. 
It was felt unwise to 
carry them up to the 
top of the store, and 
space was assigned to 
them immediately 
over the delivery 
passageway, where 
they occupy the first 
mezzanine, the second 
story, the second mez¬ 
zanine, and the third 
story. Every possible 
convenience has been 
provided, including 
shower baths and 
toilet rooms, and these 
parts of the building 
have been fitted up in 
a very complete man¬ 
ner, 

** This plan natur¬ 
ally divides the entire 
floor space Into two 
parts, the outer por¬ 
tion, which is much 
the larger, and Is 
given up to the sale of 
merchandise; and the 
rear part, tbe lower 
stories of which are 
devoted to the service 
of the store. These 
two parts are separ¬ 
ated by fireproof par- 
fu ~Hth fireproof 




Cordes have had the 
singular good fortune 
to design three of the 
latest Department 
Stores in New York, 
those occupied by the 
Siegel-Cooper Go., by 
the Adams Dry Goods 
Company, and by R, 

H. Macy & Co. Per¬ 
haps it would be bet¬ 
ter to make the state¬ 
ment in the reverse 
order, and to remark 
that three of the larg¬ 
est Department Stores 
in New York had had 
the good fortune to 
command the services 
of Messrs. De Demos 
& Cordes; for the 
problems involved in 
the planning and erec¬ 
tion of these mam¬ 
moth structures are so 
complicated that the 
problem calls for re¬ 
peated study. And every architect knows the value of 
study as interpreted in practise. An architect, there¬ 
fore, who has been called upon to design more t.hau one 
of these buildings brings to each succeeding task a 
fuller realization of the problems involved, a pro- 
founder mastery of the difficulties to be overcome, and 
a broader conception of the whole matter. 

“ In designing a Department Store/ 1 said Mr. Cordes 
at the beginning of our talk, “ the chief problems to be 
solved are those of delivery, accommodation of em¬ 
ployees, safety and convenience of the public, and op¬ 
portunities for the display and sale of merchandise. 
The factors may not be stated in their order of merit, 
but each of these matters presents special problems 
necessitating individual study and then organic com¬ 
bination/' 

" Another point/' said Mr. De Demos, " is that the 
Department Stores are now demanding unbroken floor 
space. Interior courts, while capable of fine archi¬ 


THE COUNCIL HALL OF THE COLTHEN RATHAUS. 

From Blatter fflr Arebitektur und Kunsthand work, 

to be built in New York, and Is the latest work in 
structures of this type. Our talk chiefly centered on 
it, not only because it has just been finished and oc¬ 
cupied, but because it is ttie fruit of much study and 
the last of several notable buildings of the same type. 

“This store,” continued Mr. Cordes, “occupies an 
entire block of ground with the exception of a small 
corner lot on the most conspicuous corner.” 

" Yes ” 1 firoke in; " and very cleverly that has been 
managed, too, and by the simple process of treating it 
naturally and without effect.” 

" Everything there,” continued Mr. Cordes, “ has been 
retreated, so as to give us ample space for our projec- 
tions, the whole of the Macy store being built on Macy 
land. An arcade or public passage behind the corner 
property forms a continuous passageway, lined with 
show windows, from Broadway to Thirty-fourth Street. 

I he plan is an elongated trapezoid, with two long 
parallel lines of unequal length to meet the diagonal 


" Throughout* l n \> 
whole building the ut¬ 
most care has been 
taken In rendering it 
as safe from fire as 
modern science will 
permit. The stair¬ 
ways are p ract i c a liy 
interior fire escapes, 
built within fireproof 
walls, and provided 
with vestibules having 
fireproof doors. Not 
only are the stairs re¬ 
garded as practically 
safe, hut they afford 
places of retreat in 
case of fire. This, of 
course, is but one of 
many ways in which 
the safety of custom¬ 
ers and employees 
have been considered in this bull cling, every possible 
care having been taken in every part to insure the 
utmost safety. It should, perhaps, be added, that the 
men and women employees enter by separate doors on 
different streets and have four stairs and six elevators 
for their exclusive use. 

Another notable feature of the store is the provision 
for the delivery of goods. The shipping department is 
m the sub-basement. Al] goods sold on the firs,, door 
and in the basement are taken away by conveyors from 
the counters to a forty-foot revolving table in the sub-, 
basement. There they are sorted and carried by other 
conveyors to the special delivery bin in which they be¬ 
long. There are special conveyors, for carrying- 
crockery to the shipping rooms, and endless chain con¬ 
veyors for the grocery department. Cash rooms have 
been provided in tjm basement and on the fourt h floor, 
the pneumatic tube system being used throughout. The 
iConflnuw} on png# */.) 
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A RESIDENCE AT PLAINFIELD, N, J.-See page 16. 
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A HOUSE AT PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—See page 17. 
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A RESIDENCE AT ELKINS, PA.-See page 19, 

MR. LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD, ARCHITECT. 
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A MODERN STABLE AT ELKINS, PA.-See page 19 
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VILLA AT ROCK RIDGE, GREENWICH, CONN.-See page 21 
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THE DINSMORE ORCHID HOUSE AND GARDEN, STAATSBURG-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y.—See page \8 
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A RESIDENCE AT PALM BEACH, FLA.—See page 17. 
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A RESIDENCE AT PALM BEACH, FLA.—See page 17 
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A RESIDENCE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. 


J.—See page 1 S. 
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BOW WJNDOWS-RESIDENCE OF P. V. R. VAN WYCK, ESQ., PLAINFIELD, N. J.-See page 19. 

MR A, L, C* MARSH, ARCHITECT. 
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THE ORIENTAL ROOM. 

The alarming statement Is made by a daily paper 
that ** to be strictly up to date one must have a room 
where the East breathes forth from every corner. It 
is to be hoped that this tip is itself out of date and with¬ 
out foundation of proper authority. There is abso¬ 
lutely no reason why any American house should con¬ 
tain an Oriental room, and there is every reason why 
they should not be universal- One has but to visit the 
shops that maintain rooms of this description to realize 
how thoroughly un-American and uncivilized such 
apartments are. Many really effective pieces of deco¬ 
rative stuffs enter into the ornamentation of such 
rooms, and that much Oriental art is of the very high¬ 
est decorative and artistic quality goes without saying, 
But the average article from the East "which finds its 
way to the American market is sorry art, and there is 
little to be had of genuine art quality. Apart from 
this, however, is the undeniable fact that Eastern 
rooms belong to Eastern civilizations; they are neither 
American nor modern; why, then, have one, unless one 
is oneself a barbarian ? 


DEPARTMENT STORE DECORATIVE ART. 

Degokattve art as interpreted by decorative objects 
—vases, plaques, ornaments and objects of like nature 
—as offered by the department stores is dreary stuff. 
There is no reason why it should be so, for these great 
emporiums employ many people to find goods for them, 
and have facilities for finding products that lesser 
dealers seldom have. Where the horrors are accumu¬ 
lated is a puzzle; but while they are bad enough to see 
they are not so depressing when spread out on the 
store's tables as the thought that people buy these 
goods and think highly of them. Of course a tableful 
of tasteless vases or foolish human figures is worse 
many times than one of these articles set up in a 
small room; but the generality of these goods is so 
depressing that leagues to discourage their purchase 
would be helpful in the cause of good art. Department 
stores are very commercial affairs, in which the desire 
to help the people rests on the comfortable basis of 
profits sure and certain. So long as people buy dis¬ 
tressful works of art—so-called—just so long will they 
be supplied. But there is a wonderful opportunity for 
good decorative art at moderate prices. 

A CONDENSED BATH, 

What may, for want of a better term, be called a 
cnudtiiSeu bath, has been placed on the English mar¬ 
ket, It is a combination of bath, sink and water heater. 
The sink is much like an ordinary one, but the closet 
beneath it contains a movable bath, which can be 
drawn out into the room, a movable outlet making 
connection with the drain. Under one end of the sink 
and over the bath is the water heater, connected with 
the supply pipe by means of a rubber tube. The water 
is heated by a gas burner beneath it. This combina¬ 
tion has been devised for very small bouses not gen¬ 
erally supplied with bathrooms. 


A RESIDENCE AT PLAINFIELD. N. 3. 

We present on the cover and on pages 4, 5, i anti 15 
a residence of Colonial treatment, which has bee 
erected for P. V. It. Van Wyck, Esq., at PIamfie d ' * 
Jersey The building is designed in a modified Dutch 
Colonial style. The underpinning and chimneys are 
built of German Valley stones, which have been in use 
as fences for many years, and in consequence are cov¬ 
ered with moss and lichen. The superstructure is of 
wood and the exterior framework is covered with clap¬ 
boards and are painted an old red, while the trimmings 
are painted white. The roof, which is covered with 
shingles, is stained a moss green. The exterior details 
of the house have been modeled after old examples, and 
the bay windows, which are shown on page 15, pre¬ 
sent the elaborate finish of the Colonial period. Dimen¬ 
sions: Front, 56 ft; side, 58 ft, exclusive of piazza. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 10 ft; sec¬ 
ond story, 9 ft; third story, 8 ft 

The interior is finished off in a similar style to the 
exterior and shows much fine detail. I he hall is 
trimmed with pine treated with "white enamel, and 
the doors are of San Domingo mahogany. There is 
a paneled wainscoting and a massive wooden cornice. 
The hall is separated from the staircase hall by an 
arch supported on fluted Tonic columns. The stairway 
is finished in white enamel with mahogany rail; the 
detail of balusters being interesting, four different 
designs being used for each tread. There is an open 
fireplace in staircase hall built of Roman brick, with 
the facings and a hearth of the same, and a mantel 
entirely of mahogany, with the upper panel over shelf 
nrmndpri with the family coat of arms cut in the 


center. 

The parlor is finished with white enamel with high # 
baseboard, and contains a fireplace with Numidian 
marble facings and hearth and mantel which is a 
copy of the Wister home of Revolutionary fame. The 
den is trimmed with chestnut, which is stained black, 
and contains an old Dutch mantel with Dutch tile 
facings and: hearth imported specially for the work. 

The library is treated with white enamel paint and 
has mahogany doors, a paneled base, and an open fire¬ 
place, with Numidian marble facings and hearth 
and a mahogany mantel. On either side of the fireplace 
there are bookcases built in and provided with leaded 
glass doors. The dining-room is trimmed with quar¬ 
tered white oak, and it has a paneled wainscoting, ceil¬ 
ing beams, a mantel and china cabinets built in. and 
also a nook for buffet. The butler's pantry is fitted 
with bowl, drawers, dressers and cupboard. The 
kitchen and servants' dining-hall are trimmed with 
pine treated natural, and are furnished with all the 
best modern conveniences. 

The second story is trimmed with pine and is treated 
with white enamel and is of the Colonial type. There 
are five bedrooms and a bathroom in the main house, 
and two servants' bedrooms and bathroom in the ex¬ 
tension over the kitchen. The bathrooms have tiled 
wainscoting and paved floors, and are furnished with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 

There is a large well-fitted billiard room, maids’ 
room and a large cedar closet on the third floor. The 
cellar contains a dark room for photography, drying- 
room, storerooms, laundry and furnace room. The 
house is heated by a hot water system and is lighted by 
electricity, Mr, A, h , C, Marsh, architect, 97 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Builoixc Monthly. 


&/>e Garden 


PERGOLAS. 





Tiie pergola is now so common a feature of the ar- 
chitectural garden that it would almost seem incom¬ 
plete without one. hike all excellent devices, it should 
have a reason in its use, and should not be set up in a 
garden, however large, unless it fits in with Its style and 
has a definite reason for its introduction. The word 
is of Italian origin, and means a wooden horizontal 
trellis supported by columns or posts. The latter may 
stand free or have an upright trellis between them. 
The structure is so beautiul, it is such an admirable 
covering for a favorite walk, it fits in so completely 
with an elaborate Italian garden that Its popularity is 
readily accounted for. In their most elaborate form 
they are carefully designed structures, planned and ar¬ 
ranged by an architect, who will see that the propor¬ 
tions of the columns are correct and the whole a proper ! 
piece of architecture. Less ornate structures are somef 
times quite as successful as the pergolas having the 
mark of the architect. Many old Italian pergolas are 
solid square stone piers supporting a framework of 
poles or timber. In England rustic pergolas are some¬ 
times made of larch poles which are supported by stout/ 
wooden posts. But, whatever the form, the vines with 1 
which they are intended to he covered are an essential 
parts. Pergolas are not built as graceful structures 
having a beauty of their own alone* They may have 
tha^in adundanee, and be real works of art, but their 1 
real purpose is to support vines, and until they have 
been well covered with trailing foliage they have not 
completed their purpose. 

The illustrations on page 7 reproduce three recent 
American pergolas, each of great beauty* The one at¬ 
tached to the residence of E, C, Benedict, Esq., at 
Greenwich, Conn., was designed by Messrs. Car rife & 
Hastings, architects, New York, That belonging to the 
residence of P. Y. R. Van Wyck, Esq., at Plainfield, 
N. ,L, was designed by Mr* A. L* C* Marsh, architect, 
New York, The third example, from the residence of 
A* M. Young, Esq.* Pine Orchard, Conn., was designed 
by Mr. Wilfred E. Griggs* architect, Waterhury; Conn. 


GARDENS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Boys and girls who are fond of the garden and o; 
gardening will not wish to ** lay down the shovel am 
the hoe” as soon as spring planting and summer cult! 
vation are over, remarks Home and Flowers. There i 


work for them all the year round if they would kecj 




up the succession of flowers from the pale snowdrop 
of March until the witch hazel in October woods wave; 
its last goodby to summer. Even the interval hr? 
tween October and March need not be flowcrless, Florj 
ists’ windows are crowded with little boxes filled will 
all manner of mysterious gray and brown and yellov 
bulbs* Can you resist them? For winter bloom then 
are hyacinths to be grown in pots or in glasses of wa| 
ter; jonquils and daffodils for deep, rich earth in pots 
or boxes; Chinese sacred lilies for glass dishes: ere 
cuses, freesias, tulips and other good things, waiting U 
be hurried into bloom. 


STONE AND BRICK IN THE HOUSE. 

Tits employment of uncovered stone, marble or brick 
in the interior of the house is a questionable expedient 
that should be used with the utmost care. That these 
materials are decorative goes without saying, and it is 
equally true that they can be and are most ornamental. 
But none of them are suited to northern climates, and 
they are much too cold for the average northern house. 
The first aim of a house should be to be comfortable, 
and no material should be used which detracts from 
this end in any way. Even the marble mantelpiece 
has made way for the warmer wooden one, 

BAMBOO. 

In household furnishing and decoration, says an ex¬ 
change, the bamboo offers unlimited variety. Thus 
far it has been employed in this country for picture 
frames, easels, fancy chairs, and curtain poles. Ip the 
Orient the larger sizes, which range from three to 
tw^ve inches in diameter, are sawed into various 
lengths and used for card receivers, sugar bowls* cigar 
boxes* hand trays, spoon holders, umbrella stands, 
drinking utensils, and jewel boxes. The larger ones 
are cut through and sawed with scroll saws into vari¬ 
ous patterns, which are utilized as jardinieres or the 
holders of pewter boxes, incense cases, and mantel 
ornaments. When softened by hot water and split into 
thin strips these can he woven with cord into veranda 
and window shades, door mats, and hall mattings. 


ENGINE HOUSE No* 31, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y* 

The engraving shown on page 1 presents Engine 
House No* 31, of the New York Fire Department, at 
Elm and White Streets, New York City, N. Y, The 
building is a very fine example of the French Renais¬ 
sance style of Francis I. period, and is the most ornate 
building of its class in the City of New York, It 
forms a very happy oasis in its mercantile surround¬ 
ings, The building is constructed of dressed Indiana 
limestone and Powhattan brick, which is a grayish 
brick of the color of the limestone, which makes a 
mo§t harmonious effect. The dormers in roof are of 
Indiana limestone and are handsomely carved, while 
the trimmings throughout are of a similar stone. The 
roof is covered with blue slate and copper cornice, 
gutters, etc. The main floor is laid with English 
klmker brick, and the walls and ceiling are covered 
with a white enameled brick. This floor contains the 
water truck, two engines and the fuel depot, which is 
placed on White Street. The second floor contains the 
dormitory and bathroom, which are fitted up in the 
most scientific and sanitary manner* There is a gym¬ 
nasium and a billiard room on the third floor, trimmed 
with yellow pine, which is treated natural. Messrs. 
Le Brim & Sons, architects, Metropolitan Life Build¬ 
ing, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the BtnxDixq Monthly, 


THE BOSTON FERN, 

The popularity of the Boston fern, says a recent 
writer, has been phenomenal. Many florists who ware 
quick to recognize a good thing when they saw it have * 
realized a large amount of money from its cultivation. 
Several new r varieties have been developed by enter¬ 
prising dealers, which have grown from "sports.” One 
sent out for the first time, the past fall, from a Boston 
florist, has the name of Fosteriana, In it the pinnae 
have the characteristic division of the large frond* or 
in other words, each leaflet is a miniature frond, witl 
leaflets of its own* This gives the plant a most strife 
ing appearance* It has a mossy look which will m 
once attract attention. For grace and general beautj 
it is predicted that this new fern will hear off the palm 
A florist in New York State has also a sport from th 
Boston fern. It is something like the variety just <\i 
scribed, and yet so unlike it in general appearancj 
that it is considered quite distinct, and those who hav 
seen it growing in its owner's greenhouses predict 
great popularity for it, as soon as its merits becom 
known. 

THE WINTER GARDEN. 

The winter garden may not be more than a few poi 
of flowers or a box at the window, yet it may he th 
source of as much pleasure as a large conservatory k 
Plants are more decorative for the house in winter 
than in summer, when one lives out of doors. 
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Om of the most valuable papers read at the latest 
congress of the British Sanitary Institute was by Mr. 
Louis Hanks on sanitary house decoration. Some ex¬ 
cerpts follow: 

Sanitary decoration should begin at the top m the 
attic if there Is one—working downward, cleaning 
and removing dirt from all recesses and hidden cor¬ 
ners. Snch places are often overlooked and left as 
disease spots in a smart house. The attic especially 
receives the floating dust and impurities in the vitiated 
air arising from the lower parts of the house; there¬ 
fore clean it out* remove all dirt, provide that a sky¬ 
light can be opened, and brush down and whiten every 
part of the walls, floor, and under-surface of roof, 
either with lime wash or carbolic distemper. Do not 
leave the open joisting or rough plaster to accumulate 
more dirt, but put a thin flooring all over the loft and 
thus gain storage room, which, being lighted and 
ventilated, will make the whole house healthier. Every 
scrap of old paper ou walls or ceilings, and all old 
distemper throughout the house, should be soaked, 
scraped and washed off to the bare .plaster, except per¬ 
haps in the case of a tightly-hung varnished or painted 
paper, which already presents an impervious surface. 
One of the first principles of sanitary decoration is 
the stripping of walls and ceilings. A disinfectant 
should be used in the water employed in stripping and 
washing down the Interior of a house, both as a sv/eet- 
mer of the rooms and as protection for the work¬ 
men in case there may have been infectious illness on 
:he premises. 

HANGING PAPERS. 

Is hanging papers, embossed pulp, or canvas ma¬ 
terials or painted or varnished surfaces, continued the 
same speaker, a clalrecole of size and soda should be 
used — halt a pound of soda to a gallon o£ melted size— 
to give a “bite** to the material to he hung, and to 
prevent blistering. The clairecoie tor unpainted sur¬ 
faces should be melted size with a little whiting and 
turpentine as aforesaid, no water. Many sanitary, wash¬ 
able distempers or water paints contain a percentage of 
turpentine, boiled oil, or other vehicles, as well as an 
admixture of dry white lead, zinc white, or soluble 
glass, together with some disinfectants Sxich truly 
sanitary pigments can not be too highly commended, as 
they are cheap, produce artistic and durable effects, 
and possess better covering properties than oil paint 
A hundred pounds of such a distemper will cover eight 
hundred and forty square yards, while the same quan¬ 
tity of oil paint will only do ail average of five hun¬ 
dred square yards, 

SANITARY FLOORS AND PAPERS. 

The floor, pointed out Mr. Hanks, should he sized 
and varnished all over, merely having a loose rug, thus 
providing a thoroughly sanitary surface, which can be 
kept clean and germ-free without the use of the scrub¬ 
bing-brush . All open joints should be stopped to pre¬ 
vent dust dropping through into the space beneath. 
Permanganate of potash Is an excellent dark stain for 
clean floor-boards, and has the additional merit of its 
disinfecting qualities. The same general principles 
apply to the decorative treatment of the reception 
rooms, staircases, etc, Paperhangings, where used, 
should be, preferably, those with a hard, smooth sur¬ 
face, such as the hot pressed silk fibers or oil printed 
papers, not flocks nor mica papers, which catch the 
dust, and whose particles become detached in course 
of time, thus failing to comply with sanitary require¬ 
ments, 

_ f 

SANITARY DECORATION. 

Painted and paneled walls and ceilings, hand-painted 
decorations in flat-ornament in monochrome, color, or 
stenciling, with the embellishment of gilding in mold¬ 
ings, and other ornamental details; plaster or com po¬ 
rn ounted enrichments, hardwood paneled wainscot¬ 
ing, parquet floors, and every kind of decorative treat¬ 
ment that does not afford absorbent surfaces or dust- 
collecting ridges, shelves or scrolls may be freely em¬ 
ployed in entirely sanitary scheme of decoration. 

SANITATION AND COST, 

A sanitary house is not necessarily more costly at 
first hand than an unsanitary one. In the end it is 
much less costly, for doctor's bills are the most costly 
of all improvements. In a general way houses are now 
more sanitary than at any previous time; but an in¬ 
telligent appreciation of the sanitary necessities of the 
dwelling is still one of the necessities of modern life. 


A HOUSE AT PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, 
BROOKLYN, N, Y, 

The engravings shown on page 6 present a house 
of modern treatment which has been recently erected 
for John J. Hindman, Esq., at Prospect Park South, 
Brooklyn, New York. The foundation is constructed 
of rock-faced stone laid in good bond, on the top o 
which a low underpinning of red brick is laid. The 
superstructure is treated in an unusual manner, for it 
begins from grade. That part of the exterioi fiom 
grade to the under side of the first story windows is 
covered with clapboards, which are painted white; the 
remainder of the exterior is covered with shingles and 
is stained a soft brown color. The trimmings are 
painted white. The roof is covered with shingles and 
stained in a similar manner with harmonious effect. 
Dimensions: Front, 46 ft; side, 29 ft, not including 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 
y ft. 6 in.; second, 9 ft; third, 8 ft. 

The Interior throughout is trimmed with white wood, 
and an artistic effect is obtained by the harmonious 
treatment of the various rooms In combination. The 
hall and vestibule is treated with a forest green ef¬ 
fect, It has a paneled wainscoting to the height of 
the door casings, and the whole finished with a plate 
rack. The stairs are recessed, and are ornamental in 
character. There is a leaded window of stained glass 
on the landing of staircase, which sheds a pleasant 
light over both the upper and lower halls. The recep¬ 
tion-room is treated with white enamel, and has an 
open fireplace, which is furnished with white enamel, 
tiled facings and a hearth, and a mantel of Colonial 
style. The library is treated with an ebony stain 
which is harmoniously combined with red burlap hang¬ 
ings. It has clusters of small window's with leaded 
glass effects, a paneled seat, and an open fireplace 
furnished with Philadelphia pressed brick facings and 
a health, and a mantel shelf. 

The dining-room is treated and stained with butter¬ 
nut brown. The paneled wainscoting, the tapestry 
decoration above and the beamed ceiling are the at* 
tractive features of this room. The fireplace Is built 
of brick, with the facings and a hearth of the same 
and a mantel of Dutch design. The butler’s pantry is 
fitted up with drawers, dressers and cupboards com¬ 
plete, The kitchen is trimmed with North Carolina 
pine, and It has adamant walls and ceiling, and con¬ 
tains, range, sink, pantry and lobby. 

The second floor is treated with white enamel, and 
contains three bedrooms, den and a bathroom. The 
den is treated with a sea green effect, with Oriental 
wall decorations. The bathroom has a tiled wainscot¬ 
ing and a paved floor, and Is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed niekelplated plumbing. There 
are three bedrooms and a toilet on the third floor. 
There is a cellar under the entire house, containing a 
furnace room, coal and wood bins and a laundry com¬ 
plete. Mr. John J. Petit, architect, 11 East Thirty- 
third Street, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 


A RESIDENCE AT PALM BEACH* IXA. 

The engravings shown on pages 12 and 13 pre¬ 
sent a residence erected for John S. Clarke, Esq., at 
Palm Beach, Florida. The house Is built on brick 
piers, and the superstructure is constructed of wood 
with the exterior framework covered with matched 
sheathing and clapboarding, the whole being painted 
white. The roof is covered with shingles and is stained 
a moss green. Dimensions: Front, 53 ft; side, 62 
ft, not including piazzas. Height of ceilings: First 
story, ID ft; second, 9 ft 

The interior throughout is trimmed with pine and 
treated with white enamel paint. The hall is pro¬ 
vided with an ornamental staircase with turned 
newels and square balusters, painted with white 
enamel and a rail of mahogany. The parlor and din¬ 
ing-room are furnished with a paneled ceiling, a 
cluster of windows. In front of which there is provided 
a paneled seat, and also open fireplaces, built of red 
brick with the facings and a hearth of the same, and 
mantels of Colonial style, with shelves supported on 
columns. The pantry is fitted with drawers, dressers, 
bowl and closets. The kitchen is separated from the 
main part of the house by an air space, which forms 
an Isolation of the kitchen and servants’ quarters, 
which arc located over the same. There is also a bed¬ 
room on this floor, with closet. 

The second floor Is trimmed in the Colonial style, 
with white painted door and window trim. This floor 
contains five bedrooms And twm bathrooms, the latter 
having an enameled-tiled wainscoting, and porcelain 
fixtures with niekelplated exposed plumbing. A trap 
door in the upper hall leads to an attic, which pro¬ 
vides ample storage room. Mr. William L. Price, archi¬ 
tect, 731 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


Heating Talk 



FRENCH CHIMNEYS AND STOVES. 

The death of Emile Zola from suffocation a few 
months ago has concentrated attention on the general 
inefficiency of the ordinary French systems of heating 
and the positive dangers which result from Imperfect 
methods. It is now generally admitted, although the 
facts have long been known, that modern Paris ii 
most Inadequately heated, and that even stringent 
municipal regulations have not prevented dangerou® 
and unsanitary construction. It is not unlikely that 
the Zola tragedy will result in the carrying out of 
an effective campaign for bettering these conditions, 
which have long been an acknowledged scandal in the 
French capital. The small movable burners and 
stoves which are In common use throughout t ranee 
are not only totally inadequate as sources of heat, but 
are positively dangerous. When to this is added im¬ 
perfect flues and bad construction It is apparent that 
the French have much to learn in the matter of do¬ 
mestic heating. 


SMOKE PREVENTION. 

An English engineer, who has made a thorough test 
of the method, pronounces strongly in favor of a new 
process for the prevention of smoke, known as the 
“ Wilson Smokeless Process/ 1 It consists in the in¬ 
jection of a minute quantity of nitrate of soda fn solu¬ 
tion into the furnace in combination with sufficient 
air to produce perfect combustion of Hie gases. Ex¬ 
periments made with some exceedingly soft and dirty 
coal are described as being entirely successful. 


A CURE FOR FROZEN GAS PIPES. 

A German paper describes an effective device for 
preventing the freezing of gas pipes. It consists in the 
insertion of a wider piece of pipe where the conduit 
issues from the ground or wall. For a conduit of a di¬ 
ameter of from three eighths to one-half inch a length of 
from twenty to thirty centimeters of a pipe one inch in 
diameter suffices. The deposition of the water par¬ 
ticles contained In the gas, which on leaving the works 
have a temperature of about 50 degrees F., naturally 
takes place where the gas is subjected to the most 
abrupt change of temperature—i e* f on its issue from 
the ground. If the external temperature is sufficiently 
low, the deposited v r ater immediately congeals and 
clogs the conduit As soon as the gas has acquired the 
temperature of the conduit the deposition of water and 
congealing cease, and this is said to be the case a short 
distance beyond the first cooling poUt. Therefore 
there should be no congealing beyond the Inserted 
wider piece, and this piece is wide enough to accom* 
modate a thick lee crust and to still leave a free pass¬ 
age for the gas. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR COAL. 

Popular interest in substitutes for coal for use in 
heating and cooking does not flag, nor is it likely to be 
lost altogether with a full supply of the usual fuel. 
The weekly Scientific American summarizes some of 
the suggestions made for substitutes. One method 
proposes to convert the natural or dried fibers of 
grasses, grain, corn, sugar cane, etc., into artificial 
fuel. The plan is to cook straw or other grasses in a 
moist heat until the fibers are softened, and then 
press them into blocks. Another suggestion makes 
combustible briquet from comminuted coal, coke or 
other material, molasses being used as a binder. Still 
another scheme utilizes sawdust, while others go so 
far as to make use of floor sweepings and the refuse 
of ash piles. Peat and oil form the foundation of 
numberless Inventions for artificial fuel, while the 
refuse of the coal mines is the base for other proposi- 
tions in the fuel line. Inventors have for years en¬ 
deavored to find some means for utilizing the waste 
products of the coal mines, called culm, and which con* 
sists of a fine coal powder left after the sifting process 
Is completed. It has been contended that fuel can be ob¬ 
tained by treating culm of a quality equal to the best 
anthracite or bituminous coal and at a cost almost as 
low as that charged at the mine for the larger product, 

THE PRICE OF FUEL, 

Now that coal seems steadily advancing in price* the 
cost of other fuels Is going up. This was to have been 
expected, and that oil should have risen is quite in the 
order of things. Other fuels may follow. But the 
main question seems to be something to burn. With 
many people that is more important than the question 
of cost. All fuels seem likely to increase in price for 
some time to come. 
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ME, LEWIS F, DAY ON HOUSE DECORATION. 

Me. Lewis F. Day, whose work in decoration is well 
known and who is one of the most highly appreciated 
English artists and writers on this subject, has made 
some thoughtful suggestions in a recent lecture, which 
is summarized in part below. 

There was a time, he said, when all art was deco- 
rative. If that was ever so, the times are changed. 
Decoration is nowadays only a division of art, and 
house decoration is only a division of that divi¬ 
sion, and even house decoration is divided into two 
into what claims to be entirely an art and a fine art, 
and into what is content to be a mere matte] 1 of busi¬ 
ness. It is this last subdivision which is to be de¬ 
plored. There is only one thing more deplorable. 
Worse than the professional attitude, with its unwar¬ 
rantable pretensions—worse than the dead level of 
business practise, which may at least he honest—is the 
quackery which takes the name of art in vain, using it 
only to decoy the unwary and to conjure the unearned 
money out of their pockets. 

And neither art nor trade has the monopoly of this 
kind of quackery. There is, on the one hand, the too 
cunning tradesman who, as it were, covers over the 
cracks and flaws in his work with a label describing it 
as art, and does infinite discredit to the genuine thing: 
on the other, there is the too artful artist who pre¬ 
tends that his amateurish attempts are the only true 
form of decoration, and by his absurd pretensions not 
only puts up the back of practical men but gives to 
sane people generally the erroneous idea that art is 
incompatible with common sense. My point is the 
mischievous severance of *the art of decoration from 
the trade which, if not a comparatively new tiling is 
certainly more complete than in old days it was. 

Art and craftsmanship are inseparable. It is dif¬ 
ficult to draw a hard-and-fast line between them, and 
say here one ends and the other begins. For the 
moment the consideration of beauty (apart from 
utility) enters into the calculations of the workman 
he touches on the domain of art And it is all but, 
“ if not quite," impossible for a man to carry work¬ 
manship to its furthest point without concerning him¬ 
self about the beauty of his work. As a matter of 
fact, no man does; and so it is that art and crafts¬ 
manship are bound together. But it is quite pos¬ 
sible for a man of business to carry on his trade with¬ 
out regard to art: as a matter of fact, the mere man 
of business not himself a workman usually does. 

WHAT AST IS, 

What, continued Mr, Day, is " art 1 ' ? It is the flower 
of workmanship. To put it less figuratively, it is that 
something in workmanship which lifts it above mere 
workmanship—that touch of delicacy or beauty, of in¬ 
dividuality or originality, which a man puts into his 
work, consciously perhaps for his own satisfaction, un¬ 
consciously perhaps because he can not help it. It is 
that which it comes to a man to do—for which reason 
we call it “ inspiration ” when it is a great thing that 
is done. But the same impulse enters into little things, 
into the most modest decoration as well as into the 
more ambitious. It is something not to be ga -r ' d. It 
is as subtle as the scent of a Sower or the flavor of a 
fruit. It has no price and is rarely paid for (until a 
man is famous, and then he reaps the harvest of long 
years of patience); but whether the artist is paid for 
it or not, he puts it into his work because he is an 
artist, and it would be no satisfaction to him if he did 
not. 

A good workman winces at bad work: he does his 
work well for the love of it. There is the secret of 
it—the man's liking for bis work. 

Commercial enterprise bikes no account of that, and 
in proportion as decoration is carried out on strictly 
business principles it becomes less and less possible 
for a workman to put his heart into his work, and 
so to put art into it. It Is a mistake to separate a 
man's trade from his enjoyment and his personality. 
And why are men ashamed of their shop, except that 
they do there things they would not do at home ? All 
that is offensive in it should rather be stigmatized as 
untradesmanlike if we had not come to justify in trade 
what we should in dally life call mean. 

The first step* I take it, toward making house deco¬ 
ration an art is not to be ashamed of it as a trade—to 
adopt it as a calling in which a man can take an 
honest pride, one which he does not altogether leave 
behind him when he leaves the shop, one which is 
never very far from his thoughts, one which gives 
scope to his best faculties and does not tempt him 
from the path of manliness. 


A RESIDENCE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

The residence which is illustrated on page 14 
has been erected for Frank W. Giffin, Esq., at South 
Orange* New Jersey. The underpinning is built of red 
brick laid in white mortar. The building above is 
treated in the half-timber style, with beamed gables, 
ihe body and panels being filled in with rough plaster- 
work, which is treated with a light yellow color* while 
the trimmings and all the woodwork on the exterior 
is painted a soft brown. The roof is covered with 
shingles and is painted a deep red. Dimensions; Front, 
37 ft. 4 in.; side, 54 ft. 7 in., not including piazza. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft, 6 in.; first story, 10 ft. 
10 in.; second, 9 ft. 5 in.; third, & ft. 2 in. 

The vestibule forms the entrance to the hall, which 
is trimmed with black walnut It contains an attract¬ 
ive stairway* with a newel-post rising to ceiling and 
supporting a massive beam with pilaster effect. This 
hall has a paneled wainscoting. Parlor and library 
are separated one from the other by an archway placed 
at either side of the fireplace. Both of these rooms are 
treated with ivory-white paint and each is provided 
with open fireplaces furnished with tiled facings and 
hearths, and mantels of Colonial style. The dining¬ 
room is finished with antique oak, and has a paneled 
wainscoting, ceiling beams and an open fireplace, built 
of brick, with the facings and a hearth of the same* 
and a Gothic mantel. The butlers' pantry is fitted with 
bowl, drawers, dressers and cupboards complete. The 
kitchen is provided with a range iu the fireplace* a 
dresser, a sink and a storecloset. 

There are four bedrooms, ten closets* linen closet 
and bathroom on the second floor. The trim on this 
floor is treated with white enamel. The bathroom is 
furnished with a tiled floor and wainscoting and porce¬ 
lain fixtures with exposed plumbing* all nickelplated. 
There are two bedrooms and a trunk room in the third 
floor. A cemented cellar contains a furnace room, 
laundry, servants' closet and coal bins. Mr. Robert S. 
Stephenson, architect, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

THE DINSMORE ORCHID HOUSE AND GARDEN. 

The orchid is the royal flower, and is produced only 
by the greatest care and skill of the practical gardener. 
Its culture has long since been a fad among the 
wealthy. The best varieties supplied by the merchant 
and private growers bring from fifty cents to five dol¬ 
lars a flower. 

To raise orchids successfully a conservatory is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, for a tropical temperature must be 
obtained and maintained* and its floor kept moist with 
water, so Die plant may take freely of the moisture at 
all times, and thus with such proper care and atten¬ 
tion a plant may live to attain an age of fifty years and 
more. 

There are two varieties of orchids, viz., the Celestial 
and the Terrestrial—the former are parasites, and 
grow upon trees; hence need no soil, but live upon the 
air. The Terrestrial* on the contrary* must have soil 
of a sandy nature, as found in their natural element. 
Of these two species there are many varieties, of which 
nearly all are found in the extensive conservatories of 
Mr. Dins more* at Staafsburg* N. Y„ 

Celestial orchids are best grown where trees are 
not to be bad in little log cabins containing a mixture 
of two-thirds fibrous peat and one-third sphagnum, or 
moss, placed upon a good course of potsherds, crocks or 
broken pottery and charcoal for drainage. The plant 
must be kept wet, but not overwet, with plenty of light, 
yet protected from the sun and kept at a temperature 
of 65 degress* and never helow GO degrees, Fahrenheit. 
Of the many varieties there are none richer and more 
delicate than the grand Cattleya Mosslae* and the deli¬ 
cate Phalaenopsis Schilleriana* which is predominant 
in the picture here presented. The former is a native 
of Laguayra* Venezuela. This orchid was first intro¬ 
duced iu cultivation in 1836 by a Mrs. Moss, of Liver¬ 
pool, hence its present name. This orchid is both a 
spring and sftmmer bloomer* the blossoms lasting 
five to six weeks. The latter is the most delicate of 
all orchids and is a native of Bast India. It is most 
striking in both flower and leaves. The leaves hang 
like large cow tongues and are spotted and streaked 
with purple. The flower is like wax, delicate white 
and gradually blending into the faintest pink hue, with 
rich peach blossom colored center. The illustrations 
on page 11 are from photographs made expressly for 
the Building Monthly. 

The people of New York are comforted, from time 
to time, by brilliant articles in the public press inform¬ 
ing them how far ahead* in point of time* the rapid 
transit tunnel is. Such announcements give pleasure, 
no doubt* to several millions of people. It seems, how¬ 
ever* somewhat difficult to make them agree with the 
fact that grass has grown on the sides of the excava* 
lions in many places. 


£f>6e fQtchen 

** D0N T TS ** FOB THE GAS RANGE, 

Some useful suggestions of what not to do with the 
gas range are printed in a recent number of Good 
Housekeeping. A few of them follow: 

Don't keep any kettle or cooking utensil standing 
over the simmerer in exactly one spot very long. The 
simmerer flame is like the goldsmith's flame, boring, 
boring into the pots and vessels. 

Don't forget* if you need hot water for sudden sick¬ 
ness in the night, that four quarts of water over as 
many burners will heat enough faster than four quarts 
iu one vessel to more than make up for the extra 
flames. 

Don’t forget that if it is necessary to hurry bread ris¬ 
ing* the oven of the gas range may be used* Light one 
burner three minutes. Turn it out Set a pan of 
steaming water on the bottom of the oven* the bread 
on the rack above, and this arrangement will do the 
work. 

Don't turn both oven burners on before lighting the 
pilot or gas match, 

ELECTRIC HEATING AND COOKING* 

An electric engineer contributes some notes on 
electric heating and cooking to Electricity* Generally 
speaking, a saving is found in connection with those 
appliances the use of which is intermittent. Under 
that heading would come the coffee and the tea pots 
and the various dishes required in the preparation of 
breakfast or any other meal for which it would not be 
necessary to maintain a fire during the day* It costs 
two cents to cook a breakfast by electricity and ten 
cents to cook a dinner. 

In laundry work electric heating is not only eco¬ 
nomical* but it also imposes much less labor upon the 
servants and very little heat escapes in the room. Hot 
water in small quantities is conveniently obtained by 
an electric heater, and in the dressing-room the hair- 
curler, heated by electricity, is convenient and cheap. 

I might mention also the portable plate-warmer, by 
which the chill is taken off plates quickly by elec¬ 
tricity; electric waffle irons, and electric smoothing- 
i rons, 

I made an estimate'once, the writer continues, that 
to heat a New York theater by electricity would cost 
twenty-five per cent, more than by coal at $5 a ton. 
In that instance beat was to be supplied from an elec¬ 
tric heater under every chair. With coal at the pres¬ 
ent price the chill can be taken off small rooms more 
cheaply by electricity than by building a fire; but to 
heat up whole buildings devices must yet be improved 
by which electricity can compete in economy with 
coal* even at present prices of anthracite. Manufac¬ 
turers in Boston are working overtime iu turning out 
electric heaters. 

ECONOMY IN COOKING, 

At a demonstration of economical methods in cook¬ 
ing, made some time since in New York, the Rev. Dr, 
George L. McNutt showed bow the wife of a poor man 
can furnish her kitchen with all the needful cooking 
utensils for the modest sum of $3. 

As a demonstration of his theories regarding an 
inexpensive nutritious diet, Mr, McNutt had with him 
a common washboiler and glass fruit jars in which 
he cooked without perceptible odor over one flame 
cabbage, onions, peas, apples* eggs* and coffee. The 
only departure in the washboiler from the ordinary 
sort was in the cover. That had been fitted with an 
inside lining of tin* between which and the outside a 
layer of asbestos was placed. 

The vegetables* including the peas in the pods* werfe 
soaked for three minutes iu boiling salted water* 
which, Mr. Me Nutt, said, preserved their juices. Bach 
vegetable was then put into a jar with hot, unsifted 
water. The coffee was placed* unground* in a jar with 
hot water. The jars were sealed, Immersed In hot 
water in the boiler and allowed to boil for a minute or 
two. Then the boiler was removed with its contents 
to an asbestos sheet on the table, and was covered 
tightly with asbestos. Over the boiler was placed a 
large wooden soap box* which in turn was wrapped In 
an infinite number of newspapers. The temperature 
of the boiler, Mr. McNutt explained* would not fall 
below' 140 degrees in nine hours. Any kind of meat, 
cereal or vegetable may be cooked in the same 
manner. 

The demonstrator explained that the coffee and 
cereal for the breakfast were cooked by his wife over 
the family reading lamp the night before they were 
wanted. 
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Fire Escapes 

NEW YORK REGULATIONS, 

The New York building law provides that every 
dwelling house occupied or built to be occupied by 
three or more families: buildings more than three 
stories in height used as hotels or lodging houses, or 
boarding houses having fifteen bedrooms above the 
basement; buildings three stories or more in height 
used as stores or workrooms; factories, mills* manu¬ 
factories, workshops, hospitals* asylums, institutions 
for the care of invalids; buildings used In whole or in 
part as schools; and every office building more than 
five stories in height, must he provided with such good 
and sufficient fire escapes,, stairways or other means 
of egress in ease of fire as shall be directed by the 
Department of Buildings. The Department has author¬ 
ity to direct fire escapes and other means of egress* 
and owners are required to keep them in good repair 
and properly painted. Incumbrances of any sort are 
strictly forbidden upon the fire escape, balconies or 
ladders* The law also provides for the method of con¬ 
structing fire escapes* 

VIENNA REGULATIONS* 

In every new building free communication by means 
of completely fireproof stairs must exist from the 
garret and from all departments to the house door 
respectively to the outside and to the cellar* These 
conditions require* according to the extent of the 
building, the construction of one or more fireproof 
main stairs. These stairs must in one or two-story 
buildings have a clear -width of at least 1.10 meters, 
and in buildings with more stories at least 1*10 meters 
in the tw r o upper stories and in the lower ones at least 
1.25 meters* In main stairs the straight steps must not 
be less than 29 centimeters wide* and the width of 
pointed steps must* at a distance of 40 centimeters 
from the stair wall, be at least 229 centimeters and at 
the points at least IS centimeters. If in a three or 
four-story building one or more by-stairs exist besides 
the main stairs, these side stairs may serve as main 
stairs for the two upper stories if they are constructed 
of fireproof materia], and have a clear width of at 
least 1.10 meters. The height of the steps must not 
exceed 16 centimeters in the different stories and 20 
centimeters in the cellar and garret stairs* The stairs 
must be provided with hand rods, and in the free places 
with railings of at least 1 meter in height* In fliers . 
these railings must be provided with appliances for 
preventing the sliding dow + n upon the railings. In the 
staircases suitable devices for the setting down of 
burdens must be provided; in four-story buildings such 
devices must be in the first and third stories, and in 
three-story buildings at least In the first story* In 
special cases or in public buildings or with monumental 
stairs the Board of Works may dispense with the 
obligation of providing these devices and the hand 
rods* The stair landings* as well as the corridors in 
the extent of the staircase* must be completely con¬ 
structed of fireproof material* By-stairs for tbe con¬ 
nection of certain apartments which are also acces¬ 
sible from the main stairs are not subject to above 
conditions* The employment of trap-doors (horizontal 
doors) for stair descents is not permitted, 

LONDON REGULATIONS. 

By the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act* 
1901, the duty is imposed upon the London County 
Council of seeing that each factory, workshop or 
laundry situated within the administrative county of 
London in which more than forty persons are em¬ 
ployed is provided with such means of escape in case 
of fire for the persons employed therein as can reason¬ 
ably he required in the circumstances of each case. 
Regulations adopted by the London County Council 
under date of July 22, 1902, contain elaborate rules for 
protection against fire, in which it is provided that in 
cases in 'which external iron staircases are accepted 
by the Council as means of escape* they must be con* 
structed with dead bearings and without cantilever 
work. Such staircases must comply with the stated 
requirements as regards width, going, width of tread, 
height of risers, doors, handrails, etc. They must 
deliver into the outer air at the ground level into a 
public way or thoroughfare or some large open space* 
Where an iron staircase is in general use the treads 
must be of approved non-slippery material as distin¬ 
guished from perforated iron or checkered iron plates. 
All windows and similar openings by or near any such 
staircases must be protected with kiln wire, or glazed 
with a combination of glass and wire or other approved 
fire-resisting glazing. 


A RESIDENCE AT ELKINS, PA* 

The residence which is illustrated on page £ has 
been erected for Charles F, Wall, Esq., at Elkins, Fa, 
Tbe building in design, both tbe exterior and interior, 
is of the Colonial style. The underpinning is built of 
rock-faced, long flat-bedded stone, pointed with wide 
flat Colonial pointing* The entire building above is com 
structed of hard brick, pebble-dashed, and tinted a 
Colonial yellow* while the trimmings are painted ivory 
white. The roof is covered with cedar shingles left to 
natural finish. Dimensions: Front, 48 It.; side* 63 
ft, not including piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellai, 
7 ft; first story, 10 ft; second, 9 ft.; third, 8 ft. 

The interior plan shows a central hall with rooms on 
either side, and an extension containing the kitchen 
and its dependencies. Upon entering the house one 
passes through a Colonial doorway with side lights 
and a fan like transom over the same. There is a 
vestibule* on either side of which are coat closets. 
The hall, as well as the principal rooms in the first 
floor, is trimmed with red oak* This hall contains a 
broad stairway, starting from the center of the main 
hall, and rising to the landing, thence dividing into 
right and left stairways to the second floor* On the 
landing there is a Palladian window lighting first and 
second floor halls* A toilet is conveniently located 
under the stairway* The parlor is treated in a delicate 
manner, and is separated from the library by double 
sliding doors; the latter is provided with a hay window 
and paneled seat, and an open fireplace furnished with 
tiled facings and a hearth and a mantel of Colonial 
styles* The dining-room is of large dimensions and is 
provided with a large butler's pantry, which is fitted 
up with bowl, drawers, cupboards, dressers, etc. The 
kitchen and servants' dining-hall are trimmed with 
North Carolina pine and are furnished with all the 
best modern conveniences. 

The second floor bedrooms are finished two in white 
enamel and two in birch stained mahogany. The den 
is also finished in birch and stained mahogany, and 
the room over the kitchen is of chestnut natural. The 
bathrooms are tiled to the height of five feet with 
glazed tile, and with white field and colored hands at 
the top and the bottom. The floor is of vitrified tile, 
with a neat wall, a Troy border of contrasting color* 
These bathrooms are furnished with porcelain fixtures 
and exposed nickel plated plumbing. 

The third floor contains three bedrooms* bathroom, 
billiard room and workshop. The entire woodwork in 
the third floor is of white pine finished natural. A 
cellar, cemented, contains a furnace, laundry and other 
dependencies. Mr. Lawrence Visseber Boyd, architect. 
Market and Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


A MODERN STABLE AT ELKINS, PA. 

The engraving on page 9 shows a modem stable 
which has been built for Mr. Charles F* Wall, at 
Elkins, Pa* The building has a stone foundation* The 
superstructure is of stucco, roughly dashed, and tinted 
a Colonial yellow. The trimmings are painted white. 
The roof is covered with shingles and left to weather 
finish. The shed at the entrance way is a convenient 
feature for a stable. 

The carriage room has a wood plank floor laid on 
sleepers in concrete. The walls and ceiling are covered 
with plaster, sand finish and tinted. There is a car¬ 
riage wash in the center connected with drains, and a 
harness closet provided with glass doors. The walls 
and ceilings in the stable are ceiled with narrow 
beaded North Carolina pine* This stable contains two 
box stalls and two single stalls* provided with the 
usual ornamental iron fixtures. 

The second story contains ample storage room for 
hay and coachman's quarters, Mr. Lawrence Visscher 
Boyd, architect* Fifteenth and Market Streets, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly* 


BOW WINDOWS. 

The bow, bay or oriel windows, as they are indif¬ 
ferently called* although the words do not express ex¬ 
actly the same features, are among the most useful and 
beautiful adjuncts of the house* It is true they may 
sometimes he cold, but that said there is no practical 
objection to be brought against them* More costly 
than plain wall, they are admirable means of break¬ 
ing up surfaces; they add greatly to the pleasantness 
of rooms, and they are often highly decorative in 
themselves* 

Two interesting examples from recent buildings are 
Illustrated on page 15* They are both from the house 
of F. V. R. Van Wyck, Esq*, at Plainfield, N, J, Mr* A. 
L. G. Marsh, New York, was the architect* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 



CONTRACT-TIME FOR COMPLETION, 

Where a contract for the erection of buildings pro* 
vided that the contractor should have the brick walls 
ready for the roof in thirty days from the date, and the 
balance of the work as soon as practicable thereafter, 
the contract did not prescribe any time within which 
the work should be finished, as required by Hurd’s Rev. 
St*, 1899, p* 1104, Section 6, in order to entitle the con- 
tractor to a mechanic’s lien therefor* Williams et al. 
vs. Rittenhouee & Embree Co* et al*, 64 N. E, Rep. 
(Ill.) 995- 


ENFORCEMENT OF LIEN, 

- Under Burns’ Rev. St., 1901, Section 7259, providing 
that a person having a mechanic's Hen may enforce it 
by suit within a year, and if it be not enforced within 
that time it shall be null and void, mortgagees, who 
are necessary parties, not having been made parties to 
the action to enforce the lien, may, the year for suit 
having expired, enjoin sale under the decree for eel os- 
ing the lien. Martin et al. vs. Berry, 64 N. B. Rep* 
(Ind*) 912* 

IMPROVEMENTS BY TENANT-LANDLORD'S 
LIABILITY* 

Laws 1897, c. 418, Section 3, confers on contractors 
etc*, improving real property " with the consent and 
at the request of the owner thereof” a lien for such 
improvements* An owner of land leased it to a corpo¬ 
ration, the lessee to have the right to remove all build¬ 
ings, etc*, erected by It. Afterward the landlord signed 
an application to have the premises connected with the 
city water supply, presumably because of some rule by 
the city officials. Held, 1 that the landlord was not 
liable for work done upon buildings erected by tho 
lessee, which was in no way to his Interest; since, 
under the statute, the owner must be an affirmative 
factor in procuring the improvement, or, having pos¬ 
session and control of the premises, must assent to 
the improvement in the expectation that it will benefit 
him. But the landlord was liable for w'ork done in 
grading the premises at the lessee’s Instance, but with 
the landlord’s knowledge, before the execution of the 
lease, and before possession had been given to the 
lessee. Rice vs* Culver et a!*, 64 N. E* Rep. (N* Y*) 761. 

MATERIAL FURNISHED CONTRACTOR. 

As against a railroad for which a fence is built 
under contract one furnishing posts therefor to tho 
contractor is entitled to a lien for the value thereof, 
though the contractor has a set off against him be¬ 
cause of their not malting extra anchorage unnec¬ 
essary, as guaranteed. Indiana Ry. Co. vs. Wadsworth 
et al*, 64 N- E* Rep. (Ind.) 938* 

SUBCONTRACTOR-RESCISSION* 

Claimant contracted with a building contractor to 
do certain painting for an agreed price, part of which 
was paid when the work was but partially completed* 
Before completion the contractor rescinded the con¬ 
tract and told the claimant to make out his bill. He 
did so, presented it, was told that it was correct, and 
given a writing respecting the rescission of the con¬ 
tract, and fixing the amount due him. Claimant testi¬ 
fied that he asked the contractors about payment when 
he presented his bill* Held, that there was a legal 
dema'nd, and refusal to pay, not subject to the objection 
that claimant was not entitled to payment at the time 
the demand was made. South Bud Imp* Co*, of Cam¬ 
den, vs. Harden et al*, 52 At* Rep. (N* J*) 1127. 

VERBAL CON TRACT- LIENS. 

Hurd's Rev* St, f 1899, p, 1104, relating to mechanics' 
liens, etc*, provides that, if the work is done or ma¬ 
terials are furnished under a verbal contract, no lien 
shall be had, unless the work shall be done or ma¬ 
terials furnished within one year from the date of the 
contract, and final payment therefor is to be made 
within such time. Held, that, wdiere a verbal contract 
did not specify the time for payment, no Hen could be 
had, though the materials were furnished within a year* 
Hindert et al, vs. American Trust and Savings Bank 
et al*, 64 N. E. Rep. (111.) 1008. 

SEPARATE BUILDINGS ON CONTIGUOUS LOTS. 

Where separate buildings have been erected upon 
contiguous lots under one general contract, a mechan¬ 
ic s lien may be obtained, on proper proceedings, 
against all of the property, under the Missouri statute. 
Holland vs. Cunliff et al., 69 S* W* Rep. (Mo.) 737. 
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THE ATTIC HOMESTEAD* 

A PICTURE OF ANCIENT GREEK DOMESTICS LIFE, 

Xexopjion traced the rule of the farm on rather gen¬ 
eral lines; he started from the. principle that* in the 
main* agriculture is made up of common sense and dili¬ 
gence, To critics who blame him as unscientific, I 
would submit that in Southern farming, at least* these 
two Qualities will carry tlie cultivator farther than the 
most beautiful steam-plow. The standpoint from 
which he viewed the agriculturist was not without ele¬ 
vation, though it did not strike him, as it struck Virgil* 
that the husbandman was a sort of high priest But 
neither did he regard him as the mere servant of 
private and selfish ends. The landed proprietor was 
the pillar of Society and agriculture the life-blood of 
the State; the fields grew more than corn—they grew 
men. This was his point of view. Cultivating the land 
becomes a source of pleasure to its possessor, of pi os- 
perity to his house, of health to his body which it fits 
for all the duties of the free man. The Earth gives 
both the necessaries and the charms of life* The lovely 
and fragrant garlands with which we deck the altars 
are bestowed by her* She yields a thousand varieties 
of nourishment; she feeds the war-horse, she toughens 
the sinews of the soldier* The soil inspires its tillers 
with the will to die in its defense* How hospitable is 
the country to its guests! How joyous the blazing fire 
on the hearth in winter, the cool, shady groves in sum¬ 
mer! What more inspiring than a rural religious 
0ief What life is pleasanter for the workers, more 
delightful for the wife, more salubrious for the chil¬ 
dren, more generous for friends? The land, which 
brings forth its increase in proportion to onr zeal in 
cultivating it, teaches the primal law of justice* We 
learn from husbandry to do to others as w'e would that 
they should do unto us* The wise husbandman en¬ 
courages his laborers not less than a general his sol¬ 
diers, 44 for hope Is as necessary to slaves as it is to 
free men* 11 

No writer was ever more sincere; he adorns nothing 
and speaks from his own experience, which is that of 
a man of the world who has made no excursions into 
the clouds. He does not put his own hand to the 
plow like Tolstoi, but he is a firm believer in the 
axiom that it is the master’s eye which soonest fattens 
the horse* It is absurd to own an estate and know 
nothing about its management Nevertheless* be does 
not co uns el perpetual attention to business; he would 
have agreed that 44 no play " makes very dull hoys* He 
looked upon the pleasures of a country life as not less 
actually profitable than its duties* What was the 
chase? A nursery for strategists. What was riding 
across country? A school for cavalry. Four hundred 
years later the Latin writer on agriculture* Columella, 
criticized sport as folly and waste of time; Xenophon 
could not have imagined life in the country without 
It* but he ennobled the pastime by the skill he brought 
to it. He aimed at excellence in all he attempted* He 
was the finest rider of his day* and his little treatise on 
horsemanship has won the praise of every writer on 
the subject from then till now* The Attic phrase of 
44 handsome and good ” suited him both in its meta¬ 
phorical and its literal sense, for he was distinctly an 
** homme dtt Men ,” and bis good looks were famous. 

Besides his love of open-air athletics, he had other 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics, such as the colonizing in¬ 
stinct joined to affection for home and the taste for 
adventure without the tastes of the adventurer* But 
he possessed the defects of his qualities; he had no 
idealism or “ inwardness,” the problems of mind did 
not interest him; he left the Incomprehensible to .ake 
care of itself* What interested him in Socrates was 
the man* and it is the man that he makes known to us* 
But for Xenophon we might have missed in Socrates that 
moral perfection which Goethe rated the highest of all 
—the reverence for those below us, Xenophon’s So¬ 
crates not only talks affably to all sorts of people; he 
can actually draw instruction out of them. A country 
curate complained to Dr. Johnson that his surroundings 
were unintellectual; his neighbors could only talk of 
" veals”—the local name for calves. 44 Sir,” replied 
the doctor, 44 learn to talk of J veals! 1 ” Socrates would 
have thanked him for that word. How gracious he is 
in the scene of the performing children! How cour¬ 
teously he addresses the showman; how readily he ap¬ 
preciates the cleverness of the little dancing girl! So 
far from despising the exhibition of a poor little troop 
of wandering jugglers* he says seriously (“after re¬ 
flection”), that the child's skill in.throwing up and 
catching her hoops and dancing in time to the music 
has Confirmed a conclusion to which he has been com¬ 
ing for a long time—namely that women are nowise 
inferior to men save in physical strength and, per¬ 
haps, a little, in mental balance. They can learn all 
things, if properly taught, as quickly and as well as 
men. When, afterward* tin/ child performs a blood¬ 
curdling feat of jumping head downward into a circle 
of swords, he gently remarks that this is, no doubt, 
very dangerous* but what possible good is there in it? 
Is there beauty in contortion? Would it not be less 
hurtful to the pretty children and more pleasing to the 


spectators if they danced to the Bute dressed as nymphs 
or graces? The Sicilian showman, humanized for the 
moment, as were all who came within Socrates^ in¬ 
fluence, acts on the hint and improvises the little 
pantomime with which the banquet ends* 

The Greek little girl was happy* She was the pet 
still more of her father than of her mother* She had 
dolls with jointed limbs which possessed their proper 
names, their outfits, their baby-houses and furniture* 
She played at numberless games, but the favorites were 
ball and knuckle-bones* A lovely Tanagra figure shows 
the Greek girl playing at this last universal game, 
which is also represented as the sport of Nlobe's daugh¬ 
ters in a well-known fresco found at Pompeii* 1 am 
still looking for a part of the world where it is not 
played; 1 T myself* once played a match with a gipsy 
child at Granada and lost it. When the Greek girl 
reached the mature age of seven she was expected to 
offer her toys to Artemis, a sacrifice recalled in some 
pretty Hues in the Anthology* But 1 think that the 
goddess gave back, at least, the ball; a game of ball 
was recommended by Greek physicians as the best ex¬ 
ercise after the bath. Artemis, herself, lives for ever as 
the eternal girl: following the stag on the mountains 
and the wild beast along the wind-swept summits, but 
coming hack to lead the dance, beautifully dressed, and 
not disdainful of feminine tasks; for is she not known 
as Artemis of the golden distaff? 

In Greek marriages, love was post-nuptial; the woo¬ 
ing began with the wedding instead of ending with it* 
The little bride was very timid, very shy; the first 
thing to be done was to gain her confidence. Ischo- 
machus prudently did not begin his lectures till the 
honeymoon was waning* He simply prayed the gods 
to grant him the wisdom to teach, and his bride the 
heart to learn all those things that were needed to 
make their union holy and happy* She joined willingly 
in the prayer, which he thought a good sign for the 
future* Then he waited till they had got to know each 
other and to speak familiarly on different subjects* 
Even when the schooling begins in earnest, behind the 
teacher there is still the lover* Nothing flatters a very 
young girl so much as to speak to her seriously of 
serious things; for the rest, the wife of Isehomachus 
would have shown but little wit had she failed to seize 
what there was of elevated, pure, and true in the pic¬ 
ture presented to her of a woman’s rdle * The prosaic 
details and the narrowness of the canvas should not 
blind us to the fact that the Greek conception of mar¬ 
riage as here set forth, lies at the very root of all West¬ 
ern civilization* 

After the interval allowed for “ becoming ac¬ 
quainted ” Isehomachus asks his wife whether she be¬ 
gins to understand why he married her* She most cer¬ 
tainly knew that there would have been no trouble in 
finding another wife for him* another husband for her. 
Why did he choose her? why did her parents choose 
him? Was it not because it appeared to both sides that 
they were truly fitted for each other* and also fitted to 
serve the higher objects of matrimony as heads of a 
household and founders of a new family? If the Di¬ 
vine Powers gave them children they would join to 
bring them up aright* and the reward would not fail 
them of having good children to bless their old age* 
But even now, without waiting for that sacred bond, 
all they possessed was in common , All that was the 
wife's she had already given, and now he does the same, 
he gives her all that is his. it is no more a question 
of which of the two furnished the most, but it is well 
to realize that the one who manages best the common 
store is the one who brings the most valuable contri¬ 
bution to it. r4 But how can I help? What can I do? ” 
asks the young wife; 44 you manage everything; my 
mother only told me that I was to do what was right.” 
Isehomachus says that he received the same advice 
from his father; hut that husband and wife did not do 
right if they neglected to u T ateh over the property and 
to improve it* <f But how,” the wife asks again, rt can 
I help? ” Isehomachus says that this is the task 
marked out for her alike by the gods and by the laws* 
Each has an allotted share; to the man fall heat and 
cold, long journeys and w-ars; to the woman household 
duties* The first of all of these is the care of chil¬ 
dren—to which end the gods have implanted in wo¬ 
man's heart an infinite need of loving little creatures* 
Next comes the care of the household; to point which 
moral Isehomachus extols the Queen Bee, though a 
somewhat closer knowledge of natural history would 
have made him select that far more intelligent house¬ 
keeper, the mother-wasp* He develops the idea that mar¬ 
riage is a divine institution in view of the children, a 
social institution In view of the property. Your duty 
to God is to bring up your children well; your duty 
to the State is to foster and not waste your substance. 
Of course, the conception of thrift as a national virtue 
is absolutely correct, but its practical application is 
foreign to English ways of thought Frugal living and 
a strict lookout over expenditure suggest a tinge of 
meanness to the English soul. Isehomachus saw noth¬ 
ing mean in saving, since it enabled him to give nobly 
to religion, to help his friends in their need, and to 
contribute munificently to the embellishment of the 


city* It would be useless to rehearse all the items of 
domestic economy which Isehomachus impresses on his 
docile pupil. She is charged with the care not only of 
the provisions for the table* but also of the farm pro¬ 
duce which Is brought to be stored at home or to be 
employed for spinning and weaving* The counsels of 
prudence are summed up in the admonition: 14 To see * 
that we do not spend in a month what ought to last for 
a year." One piece of advice touches a higher note: 

« There Is another thing*” says Isehomachus, “which, 
perhaps, yon will not think very pleasant; it is* that 
when one of your slaves is ill, yon ought to look after 
him yourself and do all you can for his recovery.” 

44 Ah! M she cries, " there is nothing that I shall like to 
do more than this; they will love me for it*" An an¬ 
swer with which Isehomachus was justly delighted 
and which evoked from him the most beautiful little 
speech that any husband ever made to any wife: 44 But 
the sweetest reward will be when, having become more 
perfect than 1, you have made me your servant; when, 
as youth and beauty pass, you will not fear to lose 
your influence, because iu growing old you will become 
a still better companion to me, a better helper to your 
children* a more honored mistress of your home*” 

The dominant passion of Xenophon (it we take Ischo- 
machus as his interpreter) was order. He grows lyrical 
in praise of the beautiful neatness of a man-of-war* 
and the passage might have been written lo-day! This 
is the model which Isehomachus holds up to his wife 
for imitation. How admirable is a tidy linen-press or 
china-closet! Nay* how ioveiy are symmetrically ar¬ 
ranged saucepans! Here the author has a suspicion 
that somebody will laugh, and perhaps he was laugh¬ 
ing himself* A young wife wedded to such a martinet 
must have undergone various bad quarters of an hour; 
yet, when she is really disturbed at the loss of some¬ 
thing that was not in its right place, her mentor made 
haste to discover that he was himself to blame for it. 

The most serious reproof that the wife of tscho* 
machus ever received was on quite a different score. 
One morning she appeared with her girlish brow whit¬ 
ened with Latt d’lris, rouge upon her cheeks and a pair 
of high-heeled shoes on lier feet* She was only follow¬ 
ing the fashion of the day; Athenian ladies, in spite of 
the seclusion in which they lived, had a perfect, mania 
for cosmetics and gauds; they painted their necks and 
faces, darkened their eyebrows and wore a profusion of 
jewels* Self-adornment was even encouraged by the 
law, which punished any woman who was observed to 
be carelessly dressed. It has been thought that arti¬ 
ficial embellishments became the vogue because real 
beauty, so common among the men of Athens, was rare 
among the women. Curiously enough, in modern 
Athens there are far more handsome men than women, 
although the most beautiful giris f ever saw were two 
sisters moving in Athenian society; but their family 
sprang from the Isle of Faros, 

When Isehomachus saw his wife disguised as above 
described, instead of telling her that she never looked 
so well (which was what she expected In her poor little 
heart), he began to ask the most irritating Soc ratio 
questions. How would slie like it if he brought her a 
quantity of pinchbeck silver and imitation jewelry? 
w Oh! do not say such dreadful things " she exclaims* 
44 Could I love you as I do if you were to act like that? ” 
When she sees the gist of his argument, which he 
pushes home with relentless logic, she takes the lesson 
in good part and only asks what she is to do to really 
become better looking instead of only seeming so. As 
an alternative to cosmetics, Tschomachus proposes 
plenty of exercise, but alas! it is to be ail indoors* 
Running about the house and offices to see that all is 
right, and lending a hand at kneading the bread* hang¬ 
ing out the clothes, and making the beds. This is the 
way to get a good complexion and a good appetite, and 
the maid-servants are encouraged when they see that 
their mistress is not above joining in their work. Bo 
ubiquitous a mistress would not he exactly popular be¬ 
low stairs in a modern house. Women, says Xenophon, 
are worth very little who are too fine to do anything 
but sit all day with crossed hands: which is true; still* 
it might have occurred even to him, that the routine 
proposed for the wife was cramped and dull compared 
with the vigorous outdoor life which he assigns to the 
husband. Isehomachus gets up early, and If he has no 
business to transact in the town, his groom brings 
round his horse and leads it before him to his farm 
1 which, wo may suppose* was about three miles out of 
Athens), Me walks the distance on foot for the sake of 
a 44 constitutional,” When he get*s to the place, he 
watches the sowing or reaping or whatever rural task 
is going on and afterwards he mounts his horse and 
rides away over hedges and ditches and hills and dales 
—the soil or country one would cover in war time— 
never stopping at obstacles, but taking care not to lame 
the horse if he can help it. On his return, the groom 
rubs down the horse and then takes ft back to the town, 
carrying with him a basket of whatever farm produce 
is needed for the kitchen* Isehomachus walks home at 
a brisk pace and dines, neither too generously nor too 
meagerly, so that, he feels well and active for the rest 
of the day * — The Contemporary Review. 
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BRICK, STONE. AND TILE, 

Illuminating Tile, L. J. W. Blru, Chicago, III. No¬ 
vember 18 ...***..* . r , . * * ► * * * * ■ ♦ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ia,o« a 

Tile Floor Construction, C. E\ Hue ate, Allegheny* 

Pa. November IS . *. <13.-™ 

Brick: on Stone Masons' Gage, II. C* Newman, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio* November IS .. . ■ * * * Ad * ,oy 

CARPENTRY. 

Window Frame. D. Zatake, Chicago, III November ■ 4,112,620 
Wfatheh St Rif. S. I\ Brlefcer, Allegheny, Pa* So- 

vember i .... * ► ► - * *---■■ ■* ■ - ■ k 12, /61 

Window, Erickson & Miller, Chicago, Ill. Novem- 

bcr 4 ... .<12,783 

Weather STRIP. J. A. Tbain, Chicago, Ill* Novem¬ 
ber 11 L * * . . . *.. Tlojlio 

Window. O* X Basli* Cniitoti, Ohio. November 11. 713,414 
Window Frame and Sash. George Sehwlng, Newark, 

N. J* November 11 .. *.- ... - ■ - * V 713,300 

Roof Board Joint. W. S. Wickham, Salamanca, N. Y. 

November 11 . . . ■ ■ - - -- ■ * *: a • It*’*!! 

Roofing. J. Ay ran It, Hamburg, N. November IS. Tio.nss 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Steel Concrete Constbuction. C, Weber, St. Louis, 

Mo. November 4 .• ■ V ■ W- -.-.**.** 

Tib Bail R. HulEner, Maurer, N. J. November 4.* 712,6 iO 
Process of Building Concrete and Mason it v Struc¬ 
tures. W, C, 1* arm ley, Cleveland* Ohio. No- 

? ember a r *..*..-**.*,.,*, *■.. . - J 

wedge Joint, Pfdl. Breus t & Schneider, Wllmers- 

dorf, Germany, November 18 . . . 

Sectional Column for Mcuit^ctusal Purposes, 

F A* Spencer, Orange, N, J. November 2>*.. 714,2al 

Metallic Window Frame and Sash. B. A. Streeter, 

Chicago, 111, November 25 ... * -.- - ■> • * * 14,234 

Lining for Cells, Vaults or the Like b. F* 

Youngblood, Sun Antonio, Texas. November 2a. 714,240 

ELEVATORS. 

Safety Doorway eqR Elevator Hatchways. J. 11,_ 

Johnson, Newark, N* J. November 11 . ..713,225 

Safety Device for Elevators, it. C, Smith. Yonkers, 

NL Y. November 18 ....... . ,713,707), 713.7116,713,707 

Elevator Safety Device. A. Tlsdie, Chicago, III. 

November IS — , . ... . . 713,718 

Elevator Operating Mechanism. Churchill & Chris- 

t Inn sen, Lynn, Mass. November 25 .,.714,14 1 

Well Door for Elevators. W, A* Cross, Chicago, 

I SI* November 25 ... 714,153 

FIRE PROOFING AND FIRE UXTINfi UISHMENT* 

Fireproof Building. H* R. Kelthley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

November 4 . ... 712,683 

Automatic Fug; Extinguished. A* J>. Linn, Crrand 

Rapids. Mleh. November 4 .... 712,632 

Prismatic Fireproof Structure, F, L. 0, Wads¬ 
worth, Allegheny. I'a November 11 .....713,182 

Fireproof Floor. J, Krolman, New York, N. Y. No¬ 
vember 18 - -. . . * l .713,994 

Fireproof Floor. P- T. Shields, San Antonio, Texas. 

November IS .. ****** . 714,047 

Fihfproof Window. L, D. Blersarfa* Milwaukee, Wis, 

November 25 . *. .***.,.*.*..,.,**.,,**,. 714,131 

ITARDWARE* 

Door Opening and Closing Mechanism, j. C. Duner, 

Chicago, III. November 4 .. * * *...712,511 

Door Latcit. S. M- Morse, Pigeoucove, Mass, Novem¬ 
ber 4 * * *.... .712,567 

Combined Lock and Latch. II. A. Sehrneder, Balti¬ 
more, Md. November 4 .... — .. . 712,604 

Double Window Am> Blind Fastener* W, M. F. 

Kelly. Montreal^Can. November 4..*.712,684 

Latch. TJ. S. Bartholomew, Wymote, Pa, Novem¬ 
ber 4 ..... . . .... * * 712.899 

Roof Clamp on Bracket. I. h. Clmrn, Lima, Ohio* 

November 11 ....... ... 713,061 

Lock. O. Stoddard, Detroit, Mich. November 11... 713,357 
Sash Fastener* E. M, Comstock, Upsilantl, Mich. 

November IS ...**■***,**.**..*** .. 75 3,857 

Means for Reversing Windows. M, Leztus, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio- November 3 8 . .. ***♦,.,,*** 713,893 

Latch. S* F* Beckwith, Charleston, W + Va. Novem¬ 
ber 18 -- ' v .v.. 713,942 

DoOR Cmacic. C. F. Sullivan* Boston, Mass, Notgul 

ber 23 ....- • ■ ■ ■ - • - •. 711,235. 

Automatic Sash Lock* S. G. Wellman, Corry, Pn. 

November 25 .. ... 714,343 

Lock. Dalton <fc Cross, Santo. Texas.. November 25*. 714,458 
KS'ob Attachment. S* Fader, Vancouver, Canada. 

November £5 ... ... *., 714,466 

Glaziers’ Point, T. N. Parker, New York, N. Y* 

November 25 ...... . . ....714,516 

Sash Holder* H. Flanders, Man dies ter, N* ii. No¬ 
vember 25 ...- ....... ...* . 714*569 

HEATING AND VENTILATION, 

Interdependent Heating and Ventilating Device, 

J. E* Hammons, Portland* Tn<i November 18. .. 713,760 
Fireplace, M. J* Robbins, Chattanooga, Term. No¬ 
vember 25 . * . ... ♦,,**.,**.* 714,241 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Faint* W* W. Braslngton, Marietta, Ohio. Novem¬ 
ber 18 * *.- -- . * . * .- - - . ..713,846 

Scaffqlding. F. M. David, Moasden, England. No- - 

vember 18 . - - . ,, . * * 714,101 

Paper Hanging Scaffold. W. D* Rood, Aledo, HL 

November 25 .... -- ♦ ■. : . * - ; - * ,. 714,520 

, ^ PErDMBING* 

Hot or Cold Water Faucet* P, E. Pierce, Cleveland, 

Ohio. November 4 .*...,,* u _* * ... 713,144 

Trap. hi. M* Nichole, Philadelphia, Pa* Novem¬ 
ber 25 .... *... 714,323 

Water Heating Apparatus. J* B. Hall, Toronto, 

Canada. November £5 ...... * 714,478 

TOOLS. 

Plasterers* Trowel. V. F, McFall, Pana T Ill* No¬ 
vember 25 .. *., . 714,223 

Hod. J. Porey, Senttle* Wn^h. November 25 . 714*287 
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MESSRS. DE LEMOS & C02DES OS THE DEPARTMENT 
STORE- 

(Continued from pdge .1) 

money collected in the cash rooms is transferred by 
automatic conveyors to the main office. 

« The problem of storage is a most important one m 
buildings of this kind. At present ample room is pro¬ 
vided for this purpose in the Hacy store. The Siegel- 
Cooper Company long since found their great bm 
ing too small for them. Expansion was begun by an 
annex, but recently the fifth fioor of that building, 
which was first used for storage, has been taken up by 
one of the departments, and a special storage ware¬ 
house built outside the store. The Department Store 
is constantly increasing and constantly needing ad- 
ditional space, and the very largest of them seems, in a 
few years, to outgrow the most liberal calculations of 
space. When I tell yon that the total floor space in the 
new JVTacy store is about one million square feet, 
it will be apparent how very large such buildings 
must Ue. 

♦* One of the most interesting problems we bad to deal 

whli/* Mr * L^ os as our ta * k tirew t0 a c l° se ’ 

“ vvas the build ing of tbe store of the Adams Dry Goods 
Company, That was done without any interruption of 
business, at least business wag carried on constantly* 

We first built one corneij and then moved around tbe 
entire plot, tbe business of tbe store preceding us and 
moving on as fast/ as we required it to do so, Tbe 
operation took three yGears, and involved countless dif¬ 
ficulties and vast labor. 1 might as well frankly con- 
fess I was glad when the work was completed.” 

Baku Febkeb. 
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A VILLA AT “E0CK RIDRE ” GREENWICH, CONN. 

The villa which is presented on page 10 has been 
erected for Mr. F. G. C* Smith, at" Rock Ridge” Green¬ 
wich, Connecticut* Tbe principal characteristic of tbe 
exterior is tbe English treatment, its pointed gables 
and latticed window effects. Tbe underpinning and 
balustrade at the piazza are built of rock-faced field 
stone laid up at random. The building above is of 
wood, and the outside framework is covered with 
matched sheathing* good building paper and then 
shingled with cedar shingles and stained a mustard 
yellow, while the trimmings are painted a soft brown 
color* The roof is covered with shingles and stained 
red. Dimensions: Front, 77 ft.; side, 26 .ft,, not in¬ 
cluding piazza and terrace. 

The ball is trimmed with whitewood and is stained 
and finished in mahogany. The entrance ball is sepa¬ 
rated from tbe stairway hall by an archway; the latter 
contains a staircase designed in an unusual manner, 
with a balustrade of Chinese tiling set into solid 
panels, the whole of the stairway being treated in 
China white, exeept the rail, which is finished in ma¬ 
hogany* The walls of tbe ball are treated with a two- 
toned yellow paper. Tbe reception-room is trimmed 
with pine and is treated with white paint. Tbe avails 
are covered with an old rose paper, and there is an 
open fireplace, furnished with facings and a hearth of 
white enamel tile and a mantel of Colonial style. The 
living room is an attractive apartment* Its great 
length is broken by an archway supported on Colonial 
columns with Ionic capitals. This room is treated 
with white enamel, and has an open fireplace built of 
pressed brick, with tbe facings and a hearth of the 
same, and a mantel shelf supported on corbel brackets. 
On either side of fireplace are bookcases built in with 
latticed doors, and over which there are windows on 
either side, glazed with leaded glass of a delicate hue 
of green. The walls are covered with a green matting 
paper* 

The dining-room, extending the entire depth of tbe 
house, is trimmed with cypress, which is finished 
natural. It has an ornamental plate rack extending 
around the room, paneled seat, and an open fireplace 
built of brick, with tbe facings and a hearth of the 
same, and a mantel. On either side of the fireplace 
there are china closets built in, with leaded glass 
doors* The butler’s pantry is of unusual dimensions 
and is furnished with sink, drawers and cupboards com¬ 
plete* The rear stairway to cellar and the second story 
is conveniently located. The kitchen is fitted up with 
all the best modern conveniences. 

The second floor is trimmed with whitewood and is 
treated with ivory w f hite paint This floor contains 
four bedrooms, with large, well-fitted closets, and two 
bathrooms, besides two maids’ rooms and bath in the 
extension. The walls in bathroom are of hard finish 
and are- covered throughout with an ornamental tile 
paper* They are provided with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickelplated plumbing. The third floor con¬ 
tains two guests' rooms and two trunk rooms. A ce¬ 
mented cellar contains steam beater, electric light 
plant, laundry and coal and w r ood bins. Mr. F. G* C* 
Smith, architect, 315 Madison Avenue, New York* 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Bttt^tnq Montkly, 


iL vRUBER0lD ROOFING AT THE TEXAS STATE FAIR* 

The Standard Paint Company of New York and 
Chicago has recently received an order from the man¬ 
agers of the Texas State Fair, Dallas, Texas, tor 
168,000 square feet of roofing to cover the Exposition 
buildings* Tbe serious conflagration of last June, in 
which many buildings were destroyed, threatened the 
entire property on the grounds with complete loss, hut 
many of the structures were*covered with “ Ruberold, 
and the officials credit this composition with having 
saved the Fair from ruin* since none of the buildings 
were burned upon which it was used. To show the 
value of the ” Ruberoid " when covering a large area 
of extra inflammable material* such as build mgs 
either grouped or separated and not intended foi 
permanent existence, take the statement of Mr* Sydney 
Smith, tha General Manager of the Texas State Fair, 
sent on August 27 to the Standard Company: Re¬ 

plying to your inquiry regarding the action of our 
great fire of June 20, on your roofing, I beg to say 
that we hardly know how to express to you the good 
opinion we have of the ' Ruberoid J roofing, because we 
are satisfied that had it not been that the Auditorium 
Building was covered with that article, there would 
h$ye been a total destruction of our Fair* When the 
Exposition Building was afire, there were showers 
of burning shingles that fell and lay on the roof of 
the Auditorium until they literally cooked it, but its 
non-conducting properties prevented the tiro from de¬ 
stroying the sheathing underneath, and consequently 
it was saved. There is a privilege pagoda covered 
with your ’ Ruberoid ' roofing standing out in front 
of the Exposition Building, and the flagpole erected 
through the center of this pagoda caught ou fire and 
burned down through the structure; and the telegraph 
poles which stood near were burned half away, and still 
tbe roof remained and saved the building/ 1 This 
statement of the General Manager furnishes as strik¬ 
ing an instance of the fire-resisting qualities of 
'‘Ruberoid" roofing as could possibly be desired. It 
is a conclusive and a repeated proof of tbe jion-con¬ 
ductivity of the covering made by tbe Standard Com¬ 
pany* This material Is water, weather, fire, and acid- 
proof. It is ready to lay, on either a light, temporary 
building, or on large brick, stone, or iron structures. 
u Ruberoid *■* withstands equally well the hot, dry cli¬ 
mates of Australia, South Africa, and India, the intense 
cold of Russia and Alaska, and the soppy conditions 
prevalent in parts of Holland and China. In a recent 
Polar expedition, many thousand square feet were used 
on shelters erected against the ley blasts of the highest 
latitudes. The extent of the Standard Paint Com¬ 
pany's business in ” Ruberoid" roofing and P & li 
products, insulating and sheathing paper, etc., re¬ 
quires main offices in eight foreign cities, and three 
in this country, one in Chicago, another In Boston, 
and still another in New York city, at No, 100 William I 
Street* 

IMPROVEMENT IN BITILB1NG CONSTRUCTION* 

The twenty years* phenomenal growth of the use of 
Fo. and cement in buildings has proved its merits. 
The limits of its possibilities may not yet have been 
reached, but the strength, durability, variety, beauty, 
hygiene, and comfort secured in structures reared of 
hollow building blocks made of this material shows Its 
adaptability to the architectural needs of the world* 
On realizing the great strength and plastic capacity of 
this type of concrete, the hollow wall arose in opposi¬ 
tion to the necessity of solid masonry. But the ad¬ 
vance was step by step, for the first crude and cum¬ 
bersome method of molding between planks and then 
building with solid blocks had to be developed into 
the simple and perfect operation of making hollow 
blocks, which are now in extensive use and considered 
indispensable to the complete dwelling; for the ver¬ 
tical flues of hollow walls produce the best ventilation, 
are non-conductors of heat and cold, and retard the 
rain and moisture which make walls damp and musty 
in the outer shell* This operation is the result of the 
wwk of a machine now successfully put upon the mar¬ 
ket, the successor of sixteen different kinds found to be 
impractical* This device, of which there are now nine 
sizes, is the Invention of Mr, Harmon S* Palmer, of 
Washington, D. C* Beginning with the eight inch* 
which size is suitable for one or two story buildings, 
foundations and partitions, the manufacturers, Harmon 
S* Palmer & Sons, make ten Inch, twelve inch, fifteen 
inch, sixteen inch, and eighteen inch machines* two 
chimney block machines adjustable to different sizes*and 
n sill and lintel machine making stone up to fifty-four 
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inches in length and anything under. All of the above 
machines will produce stone of various thicknesses up 
to thirty-two inches in length and anything under this 
length, and nine inches high and anything under this 
height* They all make quarters, halves, three-quar¬ 
ters, belting courses, joist, blocks with gains, return 
corners, bay-window angles, etc. The factory facilities 
for constructing them are ample. Improvements for 
the past two years have been added from time to time* 


such as shapers, lathes, and planes* A large outlay has 
been made for jigs and templates, and no apparatus is 
finished which lias not been drilled and fitted by them, 
so that the new designs and broken parts can be or¬ 
dered which will fit any machine except the first ones 
sent out. The productive power, economy, and quality 
of the work are of the highest order in these little 
compact machines in turning out twenty-four hundred 
to three thousand cubic feet in hollow blocks per day 
of ten hours* an average capacity, with four men, of 
one hundred and fifty blocks per day, each block equal 
to forty bricks. All the ornamentation needed to be 
given to the blocks can be added with little cost, and 
any color can be made either through the whole block 
or simply the face to any thickness; they can also be 
made to pattern, either solid or hollow, for steel con¬ 
struction, the flanges adapted to fit the upright iron 
post, completely hiding the same, or with the reveal 
forming panels of any desired style* There is no 
danger, when properly made, of building too high with 
them, A block tested by the New York University 
stood the strength sufficient to sustain a wall of these 
blocks thirteen hundred feet high* In the illustration 
inserted here, the small figure at the top shows a plain 
corner block, with a long and a short end, which, al¬ 
ternately laid in a wail, produces a perfect bond. The 
lower figures represent the geueral construction of a 
concrete wall. The blocks, as the engraving shows, are 
made with one-third of the interior open space* and 
are joined so as to form continuous vertical flues from 
the bottom to the top of the wall. The stones in the 
wall can be copied after natural stone* and made to 
give an exact reproduction of any style, plain or rough 
face, decorated surface, chiseled margin, or any com¬ 
bination to suit the taste of the builder* The extreme 
simplicity of the process enables the most elaborate 
designs to be brought out with all the richness and 
distinctive features permissible to the artist's chisel, 
at no greater expense than a plain block. Uncolored 
artificial stone makes so near an imitation of gray 
stone that close inspection is necessary to distinguish 
it from natural stone* and the ready susceptibility of 
the mixture will receive any color or tint except white* 
All the hues of the most expensive stone or marble 
may be reproduced, while its lasting properties are 
equal to granite Itself. The hollow interiors shown in 
Lire illustration insure greater strength in proportion to 
the material used than can be obtained in the solid 
form, and with such walls the expense for lathing can 
be entirely avoided, since a cement or plaster coat can 
be applied directly* The modern builder need only 
have attention called to the facts that concrete walls 
are absolutely fire, water, frost, and vermin proof: that 
they need neither paint nor repairs, and that when 
built of these blocks economy is assured. Of other ad¬ 


vantages claimed for concrete hollow blocks, it may 
be stated, that the walls, being lighter than solid walls, 
require less foundation; the time required for laying 
these blocks is less than for other material, and there 
is a saving in the amount of mortar used. Buildings 
constructed with this concrete become more substantial 
with age. The most elaborate designs of an architect 
may be moulded into the blocks, thus, in a number or 
cases, doing away with the use of galvanized iron¬ 


work* They require no backing of bricks, and when 
the hollow block is laid the wall is complete inside and 
out, and carries the floors, joists, beams, and roofs. 
The hollow space affords facilities for inserting gas and 
water pipes, electric wires, speaking tubes, ventilators, 
etc. The next plate shows a building in course of 
erection at Indianapolis* Indiana. It is built entirely 
with hollow building blocks of artificial stone made by 
the Palmer scientifically and geometrically constructed 
moulding machine. The company intend to greatly en¬ 
large the business by building many additional ma¬ 
chines and plants. An average plant will turn out 
twelve hundred blocks per day, equal to fifty thousand 
bricks, and these blocks, which take the place of forty- 
two bricks, are nine inches high, ten inches thick, 
thirty-two inches long, and different sizes in propor¬ 
tion. The above plant would consist of sufficient ma¬ 
chines to make twelve hundred blocks, buildings* land, 
mixer, gasoline engine, and everything complete* As 
the freight on the blocks is equal to brick, it will some¬ 
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times be cheaper to move some of the machines to 
where the blocks are to be used and make them on the 
spot, which can be done as well as at the factory, with 
the exception of the mixer* and even this is easily 
transported; the great advantage in the factory build¬ 
ing is to work in all kinds of weather, and when it is 
freezing* steam pipes could be run around the outside. 

In some cases, where extreme fine quality is desired, 
as when sand and cement are ground together, the 
blocks are at once conveyed to a steam chamber, where, 
after ten or twelve hours, they are quite hard and may 
be used at once in a structure* If this method were 
to be employed, a more expensive building would have 
to be constructed, but this branch is yet In its infancy, 
and no great proportion of the building will be done 
in this way. The catalogue of the company is illus¬ 
trated with colored plates, exposition medals, a large 
number of figures showing the hollow blocks in various 
parts and positions, a ten inch size machine, weighing, 
with designs and equipment belonging to it, seventeen 
hundred pounds; a large exhibit of structures built 
of bollow blocks in different parts of the country, such 
as city dwellings, factories, exchanges, rural homes, be¬ 
sides illustrations of concrete retaining walls* founda¬ 
tions, walls for parks, gardens, etc*, and comprehensive 
opinions with illustrations on concrete construction 
from the pen of Franklyn W* Smith* the pioneer in this 
country of building with concrete. Mr. Smith made 
the first artificial stone in St Augustine, Florida* and 
erected the first building there of this material—the 
Villa Zoray da—which has made the city famous. He 
is now promoting one of the most splendid conceptions 
of modern times in a design for National Galleries of 
History and Art* In Washington, in which he claims 
that the essentials are that it be, first, imperishable by 
fire or decay; second, impervious to moisture or ver¬ 
min; third, independent of external repairs, and that 
these essential requirements must be found in the 
nature of the material* Alone to be named for these 
qualities are: First, concrete; second, brick; third, 
stone or marble, and experience has demonstrated this 
to be their order of merit* This architect says that the 
Commission that investigated the Chicago fire reported 
the same order for the comparative fireproof qualities 
of material in the ruins, and that the Boston fire swept 
streets of granite blocks into ruins, even more quickly 
than if they had been of wood. Sheets of flame spread 
over ranges of granite warehouses; slates flew into 
fragments; the Iron beams and girders warped and 
bent, while the stone blocks crushed, tumbling the so- 
called fireproof into heaps. With entire confidence Mt, 
Smith recommends the Palmer's Patent Hollow Con¬ 
crete Blocks as not only a great national economy* but 
a beautiful and indestructible contribution to the pic- 
turesqueness of American parks, gardens, rural homes* 
homesteads, farms, and roadways, and he believes that 
the mechanical appliance in bis moulding apparatus 
for blocks is the most facile, expeditious, and econom¬ 
ical method of fireproof building yet devised. He 
hopes, also, that the machine and the material It 
moulds will be employed in the construction of the 
National Galleries as soon as financial aid makes it 
possible. The address is Harmon S. Palmer, Hollow' 
Concrete Building Block Co*, 1401 Binney Street, Wash¬ 
ington, t). C* 




HARM OX S* PALMER'S HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCKS* 


BUILDING OF HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT INDIAN ApOPS* 





























Halt Enough Water 


Clients are Thankful 

when architects suggest, as a source of water supply 
and a protection against fire, 

CALDWELL 
Tanks and Towers 

They are firm as a rock, no matter how fiercely 
tempests rage* 

They need no repairs except a coat of paint now and 
then* 

They last a lifetime. 

Thy are distinctly ornamental. 

For other reasons see our Catalogue and Price List- 

W* E* CALDWELL CO,, Louisville, Ky, [ 


Iron Frame* 36 Inches hlgrh. 

CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

witli grooves on eadi side of saw for gauges to slide in. 


Steel shafts imd best Babbitt metal boxes 
Gears are afJ machine-cut front solid iron. 

Two 7 in eh sans and two crank handles with rneli machine. 


Boring table mid side treadle. 
Weight, complete, 350 lbs. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


ANY TOOL 
ON TRIAL, 


is quite enough lot some people* hut most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER - ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 
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MARSTONS 


9 HAND & FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW. 


are used you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed* 25,000 Li daily use. 

Catalogue ** E, r r on application to nearest store. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


35 Warren Struct, NEW YORK, 
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The Popular Fox Trimmers 

Miter Machines 


and 


Fox Trimmers will true up the 
ends of any piece of wood accurately 
and smooth cm any angle instantly* 

Every Builder should liave one. n 


Four Styles. 


Tea Sizes. 


No. 1 
Adjustable 
Dado Head. 


(SAPo heads IN 
ANY plAMETEn 
and AMY cur, 

EITHER PLAIN 
OH ADJUSTAO LE* 


mY 


Catalogues nod Prices oti request. 

IMArHINF CO 


Front Street, 
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Far 

Mitering 
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Sizes* 


YOU SHOULD USE! 

toll’s Patent Lock Joint Staved 

for Piazzas and Interior Decorations. They are speci¬ 
fied by most prominent architects everywhere, and will 
not check or open like old fashioned built up columns. 
Made in all kinds of wood, any diameter over 6 inches 
and any length. Send for Catalogue A* 

HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO., 


ARE Y00 GOING TO BUILD ? 



.. TO, Jvi. .P tu. 1 . ,UIJ ll~L, LJ _ _ J 

wronomu.at system of head ng. The 
Vaticc System will liens your briuae 
fn zvvo weather to nunimer ternper- 
fttiij-o wirii ojj Jr two-tlitrtfs of tjiu 
amount of coal miiiJred by other 
■HYbTernn. We would J&e to Mre 

you fnviesttoteJi but™ deciding. 
Our booklet, giving foil tMrtitulnr* 
with pntjohtf pdotert testlmoMnlS 
sent free. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS* 

13 Fa y Street, Geneva, N< Y, 

PUNS READY TO BUILD FROM. 

Tire National Rftlder3 
ttion tbly journal devoted to 
practical building inter¬ 
ests. Kacli number con* 
tains one or more Archi¬ 
tects' plans of a moderate- 
priced structure, drawn to 
a scale and ready to build 
from, with a complete bill 
of material aud detailed 
estimate, $2* per year. Sample and Cat 1 1 free, 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 

396-298 Dearborn st* CHICAGO. 

ROflf^Q O ur large Catalogue of American 
IVo an{ j foreign Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Books, embracing more than Fifty different 
subjects, attd containing 116 pages* will be mailed, 
free, to any address in the world. 

MUNN & CO, T 361 Broadway, New York 




COLUMNS 


CHEAPER THAN 
SOLID ONES. 


THEY DO NOT CHECK, 


Stair Rails. 


THE STANDARD WOOD TURNING CG 

SS BAY STREET, JERSEY CITY, H. J. 

Send 'll-, in stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MOUNT VERNON, INI. V., u. S_ A. 

Western Factory, HENRY SANDERS, 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago, 111. 



We are manufacturers of the 

COMPOUND 

DOOR 

The standard for excellency of 
material and workmanship in 
the veneered door trade . Your 
mill man will supply them, 

ESTIMATES PROMPTLY MADE, 

THE COMPOUND DOOR CO. 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


ea -“ Anthony’s 

"•m* Photographic 
Bulletin.’* 

THE ANTHONY & SC0VILL CO. 

122-124 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CAMERAS 


ana every * , , 

p hot ographic 
requisite. . „ . 


Wood Mosaic* 

Wood Carpets* 
ftug Borders* 


Bend stomp for Book 
of Designs. 


E. B. MOORE & CO., 

48&50 Randolph St*, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAMjfACTIJRIBSL 

5] 

5 KYLI 6 MT 5 .Vt«TIWT 0 ^ 5 tTC 

SHFf T METAL 5 PECIA 1 TIES 

I h.t j a.#.-Uw« cmbjzajK 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF 

e0TTHGE DESIGNS 

WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS. 

This is the only practical book of designs for cow cost houses that has 
been published, giving Perspective Views, Elevations, Floor Plans, 
Details and Brief Specifications, all drawn to scale. Presents a variety 
of plans for attractive and well arranged cottages or suburban residences, 
varying in cost from $600 to $1,500, nearly all of which have been erected. 

A valuable book of plans for practical builders, prirp SI.00 POStDIHtl 
carpenters and others intending to build ... r 'P * t 

For sale by MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York 


American Yacht and 
Motor Company, 

BUILDERS 
FROM A ROWBOAT 
TO A YACHT, 

Cherokee and DeKalb Streets. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Hardware 

Specialties. 

Contract Manufacturers. 
Difficult Parts 
or Finished A rtides. 

UNION MFG. a SPECIALTY CO., 

506-508 Geneses Street, Buffalo, N* K 


If it isn't an Eastman . // is tit a Kodak 


A NEW 
FOLDING 

KODAK 

for the pocket ^almost for the vest pockety 
at Six Dollars. Makes pictures 
if{ s. 2/4 inches, loads in daylight, has a 
fine meniscus lens* brilliant finder* auto~ 
matic shutter—in fact, fcas the u Kodak 
quality 1 ' all the way through. 

No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pic¬ 
tures 1 M k inches, . . , #6*00 

Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex* 

posures, l%x2^£, . .25 

Do., 6 exposures, . * . . * ,1$ 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


4)000.oo in prises for Kodak and Brownie 
Pictures. 


cstablisMed i oo r 

THE storb BANUFACTURIHG CO , 

The Urge* and Leading Uakeet «/ 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

- rACTOHt * OFTI 6 E- 

"7, 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 


AND ASBESTOS FIBRE 

Ft. H. MARTIN, 

OFFICE. ST. PAUL BUILOING. 
220 Broadway, New York. 


t MINES AND WORKS. 

Jthetford, p. q. 

CANADA. 


WnnbuBuildY 


Catalogue #U _ 

Mailed Free 


750Pages, sooo Designs. 

Grilles, Mantels, 
Wood Carpet, 
Stairs, Art Glass. 
Colonial Columns. 
Veneered Hardwood Doors. 
Blinds. Doors. Sash, 

Send 204 for postage. 



Ceylon Plumbagoi 

Ceylon PlumbagoU 

Ceylon Plumbago 11 

W, A. Fernando, Colombo,, Ceylon 

plumbago merchant 
and mine owner. 


EdtAtLllHKD 1BS4. 


COkRESPOHOCHCE SOLICITED. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 

By ARNOLD W. BRUNNER } Ar , hitc , ts 
and THOMAS TRYON. f ArClmeCtS - 

ONE qUAKTO VOLUME, CLOTH. PlilCK, Si.Ofl. 

Containing besides Introductory Re marks, Chapters 
on the llnU, The Staircase, The Library, The Parlor, 
The Dining room, The Study, Tlie Bedrooms. 

For sale by MUNft & C0„ 361 Broadway. KewYorfc, 


“Broomeirs Vapor 
System of Steam 
Heating.” 


'Sa 'S* <£* 


Adapted to buildings of any kind or size. 
Has all advantages of hot water heating 
without any objectionable features. Abso¬ 
lutely noiseless. No pressure* No air valves. 
No pumps nor machinery. Inst ailed by 
all steam-fitters* Superior to any other 
system of heating and costs less. Send for 
Catalogue. VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO, t 
917 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


PATENTS 



O UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 
gas. better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and + least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of llghUcg, cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed' and easy terms 
The very apparatus tor suburban homes, institu¬ 
tions. etc. We construct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv¬ 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per cubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc* 

C. M. KEMP MFG. CO.’, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


PATENT gives you an exclusive right to your invention for a 
term of seventeen years. Yon can sell, lease, mortgage it, 
assign portions of it, and grant licenses to manufacture 
under it. Our Patent system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and our success in competing in the markets of the world. 

The value of a successful Patent is in no degree commensurate with 
the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In order to obtain a Patent it 
is necessary to employ a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications 
and draw the claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession 
which can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearlv 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables ns to prepare and 
prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of expense. 

Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same to rich and 
poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are happy to consult 
with you m person or by letter as to the probable patentability of your 
invention* ' 

Hand-Book on Patents, Trade Marks, Etc., Sent FREE on Application. 

MUNN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 


BRANCH OFFICE 

625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


main office : 

361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The aaiucCMIY1CK3and ARTISTIC HOMES He Kfnop ymoy* 

ARTISTIC HOMES 

A eos-pase BOOR or House and Designs 

Sent Post-Paid For*1.00. T he Larues t Publ ished 


SPECIAL $5 OFFER; For $S w>5l mnkr „ 

v nan .riu.l .rtttjLUwwfarvtaw. M 


If Interested in 
Hie erection of a 
building* fur el l her 
private «r public 
use.yiRJ cnii sec n re 
as good or heiter 
services of this 
office than else¬ 
where, null at «o 
more cose for plans 




VGien you bitlJif, 
make It iiiraaive. 
nbviaicTfcL&t wet. 
I&silng ftmtttitsft 
in style* Cansult 
anarcliilrctotaHL 
Ity* large practice, 
modern methods 

and yens. ft is 

tnoaey wel |.spent 


The Importance 
of employing «n 
arc luted, fully 
capable In UnsiKn, 
can hard y be esti¬ 
mated, Ibenrchi- 
teclure of to-day 
j; boil Ed be educa¬ 
tional lit style Eo 
Inspire clvk pride 




Many have IK lie 
or no conception 

of the virtue ol a 

competent archi¬ 
tect* service* and 
«re eonknt with 
merely the scale# 
pin its, tf.iiir.wii the 
vitally - bnpnrtniU 
detail drawing* 


Your building can 
be distinctly novel 
in ail respects os 
la bespeak your 
Individuality, yet 
a poor set fci ron of 
arch tied will rep¬ 
resent you detri¬ 
mentally, with it 
Diumimcnt of folly 



My Ideas are not 
cheap ideas and 

therefore J canflot 

usually enter Into 
work competitive¬ 
ly, as muny do, at 
a possible Ions, but 
will RunnjiUce en¬ 
tire satisfaction In 
plan nrrjrrigcincnt 
< S« $5rj offer .> 



A special feature 
of my building,* is; 
they lire not dis- 
uppoinlfiig when 
(hi Ml. but pleasing 
in general iipptmr- 
Bncc. This Is due 
to starling rigtil 
vnihihe import an) 
preliminary plans 




Mf§ace*s$tftph 
ttlhjt stylish hot) 
Is In read! ly see 
my clients 1 desk 
producing far tb 
& better borne ll 
was expected ft 
Riven sum* Href 
cdnessls really 
secret of my suet 


Home-builders by 
ail memo secure 
an architect. Dis¬ 
criminate against 
cheap publishing 
company plans* 
Employ competent 
aid. You cannot 
build rightly from 
mere picture pinna 



(R'lftlftic Churches, 

04 Frjujio Cottages, • , 
32 Eoases, SlaftO to ^2^0) 25c. I The Cottage-BuUder, jw. 

HERBERT C. CH 1 VERS, ARCHITF 

#37 WaiEWTlttllt Building St. Lioulfl. 


32 Heines, $](KH)to |t20O f 25c- 
32 Housea, $1200 10 $t-5€0 r 2Sc. 
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MAGAZINE RIFLE 


CAVAGE 

303 and 
30-30 Caliber. 


INSURANCE 

against* loss 

5fsS\ DA ^ VGE 

m)n property 

n» k’l AND 

LOSS 1 OF* LIFE 

"*¥£*7 AND 

i&W IKIUR^ 

TO- PERSONS 
^ W CAUSED-W 


[ANdi# 


The Rifle of the 20th Century 1 u/i ft lug* 

BAKiR & HAlirLTON, San Iran- Write /or A T i«> 
cisco and Otiam* A 

SAVAGE ARMS CO., UTICA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


jipiiAi w ^i ■ ^; —■ 

J-B-PlERC£>S ECRtTARY FB ALLZH ■ ^VlCE ^lDCKT 


THE FISK TIRE 
TOO WILL ADMIRE 


ta the matter of 

a u t o m o biles ai- 

S^^SKjS^p ways favors tJio 

ggpg jffi'- fr^Vjk WINTON 
MOTOR 

M$Z0^*0W&U/ CARRIAGE 

because every part 
If - rafc? •■ *: If iK i^Tfect Abso* 

f. % NSi»=i^/ Jute rulluUlsiy in 

A ^ every way im the 

price $ 1 , 200 - cause of its jiopn- 

Snfe, strong* speedy aud eiisv to Operate out! 
l Speed regulated at drivers will. Another 


rear longer than any other. It 
is reliable to every way and, 
"when yon buy the Fisk you 
rim no ml£, ,J outer cover can¬ 
not looKen, tire cad nor easily 
puncture, and the case ot ac¬ 
tion Ss a delight to all riders* 
Smooth or rugaon roads arc all 
aJike to them. Fisk Tires 
are made of the purest rubber, 
by the most skilled workmen. 
Trier are of the single tube 
type, made by the best moth- 

.b ii ■! ih ikim iii L anuIf 


ods and have an easy action 4 

and speed that Is surprising, 

Kemembcr. “ 4 LIj Flyers USB il'L - r -» ^Vh : 

FISK Tilt US.” They are ab- 
aofutelv guaranteed. Write - ^ 

for 11 lustratpil catalogue. — r ~ 

FISK ILLTIIBEK CO.* Chicopee Falla* Masa 


iraj. .^ 3 —HR **. 

it Is the beauty of design, Hydro-Carbon System. 

IE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


4S@ Ueltlen Street. Cleveland, Ohio, tJ, S. A. 
jTEttN RkPoT, 150-153 East 59 th Street, New York, 


WHEN THE BELL RINGS' 1 

j can tell—by the sound—whet her the HIGH, 
er in tbe tauler of ymir steam wagon is 
k or low, if you use the 

QUIMBY ELECTRIC jtT'J 

VATER ALARM COLUMN, W 

ieh wiutj h. you of ¥ 1 o«*F i n *r or fl ir r n i n £. 
weakening of the Boiler and no uusSgin- wm 
wires. So strain on hatter GS wheu not : JH§ 
me. Alarm continues until shut oil. , 

Partictilari jre6 

TltOV AtTOMOBILE CO, t yShofl 
ill Fultou Street* Truy, w* * * 


mentally Is probably the 
hardest kind of toil known. 
The Comptometer makes^ it 
easy, is twice as quick, in¬ 
sures accuracy and relieves 
all menial and nervous strain. 
Why don't you get ouc ? 

Write for Pamphlet. 

FELTATARflANT MFG CO 
Illinois Bt., Chicaoo- 


JW YOU 
y CAN 

MAKE 
W OR MAR 
f IT AS 

YOU WILL- 
SUCCESS MAY 
BE YOURS. 


PERFECT 

ASOLINE ENGINE 
VAPORIZERS 


Ib the highest class Acetylene ©as Burner. AH Lava 
Tips, A hew arvand bum nr $2M- hi chest candle pow¬ 
er obtainable. CorfeimeudeuceBOlMted. __ , 

STATE LINK MKi CO,. Chattanooga, Term., D. S, A. 
ICanfceni and export nnice, 107 Chambers St.* New \ ork. 


Ijr Would you posaesig those forceful ma#- 
W netEc rpmlideH that bead otbermen’a wIIIb 

to vutir own—those latent forces that en¬ 
able yuu to make muster strokes In the world 
of bdstneBB and finance \ that enable you to 
become a leader of men and win wealth and 
renown ? You can. If you master tbe hidden 
mysteries of Personal Mug it e tils m and 
II rpnotiiin. In business, in politics. In the 
home, in the church* In society, at school and 
college, the master of hypnotic power suc¬ 
ceeds where Olivers fall. 

YOUR FUTURE REP ENDS ON YOURSELF, 

You can overcome the difficulties of eii- 
cumstaiHiys tnid environment a and tie abso¬ 
lute master oE your destiny. You orm triumph 
over obsGielea, become a power among men 
and make your life a grand success if you wtU 
but master the most wonderful sclencoa of A 
sci eru I lie age-Hypnotifm and Personal Mag- 


reasonable prices, flout feed type of orlffioal construe- 
in, insuring relic id c results or money itemndeu. 

,f, F, DENISON* New Haven, Couu. 


No advertisement enu ptot>erly portray 
the f^trUdiJC etieci!? produced Iri our 
watebes. r fhcy aro Illustrated In our 

\ BLUE BOOK showing Ladies' Watches 
/ JSffigyV in si Ll metals and exnutsUe enamels \ 
our 

BOOK showing Men’s and Boy^ 
Watches 

with np-t n dote attractive designs. 
Either Blue or Bed Jlook sent on application, 

THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO, 

37 & 31J Malden Uiue, 149 State Street* 

New York L-ltv, Chicago, 

SpreekeU BididLnp, San Francisco, 


ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 

When you want good rebuilt m&chln- 
3 £=' v jTX\ ery at bargain prices, write for our 
Mftf M\ Cuta lugu c. No, 3U3. We t^arry 
MSkl all kinds of engines igas, gasolene 
BwL I and steam power),* liOilers. pumps 
adM w/ and mill snppUe* iu general. 
dlSP^P^ CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING C0-* 
West. B5th and Iron Sts., Chicago, 


the Little Wonder 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


STEWARD’S WONDER 



L Vapor Arc Lamp, ^ Trite and Trust* 

u s n li y * Perfect ? n in echuti s ca! con at ruc- 
ti on. reata a at i sfaetory, 

AUTO-SEJLiF C LEANER. 

NO CHIMNEY TO BREAK. 

Aluminium sharln Pressure Generation, Per¬ 
fect special mantels. Power u! and brilliant. 
(J Safety and economy ua^ured. Usetul for all 
lighting purposes. Penultiirrl by National 
Jh HoatLi of Umterwnterft. icyestlgaLe before 
H . ordetittg elaewhere. Liberal tertnato iobbera 
and agents. We also make lighting system!}. 

THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 

102 E, Kinzie St.* CHICAGO. 


to obtain a copy of bur beautifully Illustrated 
book bv Dr. X. LaMotte Sage. It tells you ail 
about Pot-ttoud!iitaffsetlgni, Hypnotism* 
etc. You can learn at home m a lew days 
and wickl a wonderful power and hi ll nonce. 
VYe guarantee hiicccsn or forfeit. 
iSL.uOH iu gcl<l. 

Write for this wonderful book to-day. 

1 L cute in ber* it f H free, 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE* 
Dept. PTI, Rochester* N, Y. 


One mth a “dc^endahJel' puinLa uniform grade—one 
that draws a clear, sharp, wclI-deQned, Hoe, and to do 
this you will have to choose 

# Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils 

the beat made lead pencil In any 
country. Hard, soft or medium. 
Suitable for nil purposes- Archi¬ 
tects, draughtsmen, clerks, report, 
era, etc. k Bud them a boon. 

Send If; cents for aanip I es. Wo ri Ii 
double the money, 

JOSEPH niXOM CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersey City. K. J. 


2 Battery Call 
(&J Telephones for 


HOHER F. LIVERHORE, 

Brass and Copper 

Sheet, Wire* Moil and Tubing* 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER TUBES, 

Sfcfl l-lOCtu, tL tu $ luck Ok <L 

Ilm^N SpccfRltice* • * * * 

SO PEARL STREET. - - BOSTON, MASS, 


Good for B 0 U feet 

Metallic Circuit. 

2 Generator Call <C7 CjT\ 

Telephones for *t ' 

yiJ Goon I nr 3 aides bmglo I ron Wire. 

il IftUenits incluifed,” Sent C* O. 0. ^ 1,00 Mnt with order, 

FARR & FARR* 119 W, Jaefcscm Boulevard* CHICAGO. 




are purtraMeed to give 

ijpaaty and protect ton to a 
lioase for five years. Send 
for the free book of paint 
Knowledge. Liberal iu- 
a imminent ft to dealura, 
PATTON PAINT CO. t 
Lake St.,MLUviiukee* \V Fa. 


1 rt „ 1 ^ All varieties at lowest prices, best Railroad 
■pQ InFI Track and Wagon or ^tnck Scales made, 
Mifllrm UWU useful article!!. Uududihg Safes* 
JUlLlgU ^ewhiu MachLn.ee, Bicvclep* TuuIs, etc, Save 
louey, Listb Free. Chicago sialk Co,, f'hicago. IU, 


!&«l«RpSTotK 

CHBHIYftCO CHICAGO 




HOW TO MAKE AN ELECTRICAL 

Fnnnice for Amateur s Use,-The uttHiatkm of J iOvoit 
electric clmuta tor sittall furnace work. Hv N. Monroe 
Hopkins, I his valuable article is accompanied by de¬ 
tuned working drawings ou a large scale, and the fur¬ 
nace ban be imujp by any amateur who ia versed In the 
use of tools. This article Is contained in 9riKSTtFic 
AMERICAN SettleMKNT No. 1184* Price 10 cents, 
hor sjlIc by MrrrcN & Co., m Broad wav. New York City, 
or by any bookseller or newsdealer 


Gasoline and V* 
Alcohol Torches 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 

II littlll III ILIinni in 

AMERICAN ]>ISTRIHLTtNG CO, 

D, Kom *,v s KwJtF, lYw. 

Byrne-line, N* Y, 


‘ SATISFACTION guaranteed. J 

: Acetylene Qas Generation | 
: PERFECTED. | 

| /»! The apparatus emhodieg>&i- 

| m f\ thcly new principles. Safe. Jv 

VV* 3 ^ SfirF automatic, simple to Install J; 

atid operate. Next to daylight. ^ 
in cost and quality. Any capacity from table 
IfimpEi to town plants. Also high grade. "GrU ^ 
terlon *' stereoptlcons, . j 

J. B. COLT CO;. J 

Hepf. B, 21 Barclay 8 t„ New York. S 
Boat on. Chicajrn, Plillfulelph fu, 4 


A GRAND LIGHT, 


Greatest, Safest and Cheapest 
Light of modem times is the 


Always 
keep ii 
on hand 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Williams’ Shaving Stick, - - 25c, 

Yankee Shaving Soap , [Round or Square), 1 0c. 
Luxury Sha ving Tablet* - - -25c. 

Swiss Violet Sharing Cream, - » 50c. 

Williams' Shaving Soap (Barbers'}, 6 Roiuad 
Cakes, ilb, t 40c* Exquisite also for toilet. 

{Trial She) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2 c. stamp 

<> ii i. m stkk ii i 0c . ** 

Tbe.ottiy firm irt the world making & tpra&Uy 
of SHAVING Soap* 

THE J. B, WILLI A H5 CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 

LojjpGNf paris Dresden svurey 


kind. Write for our booklet 
and become familiar with this 
grand lamp. Nickel dnish. 


PENT0NE GAS LAMP CO. 

141 Canal ktract* 

GrRnd Ituptdft, mkL 


111 



These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
I f rom tbe mildest blends of Havana to- 
| bacco. If we had to pay the imported 

| cigar tax our brands would cosfdouble the 
! money. Send for booklet and particulars. 

nniiTFZ CIGAR CO.. KEY WEST, 



ADVERTIS¬ 
ING IN THE 

SKY 

BjHORSMAN KITES 

IT’S A SENSATION 
ANYBODY CAN 00 IT FROM 
HIS OWN ROOF 

COMPLETE OUTFITS FROM 

$1Ci00 UPWARDS 

W&of Kite Outfits 

E. I. Hors man Co. 

382 Broadway, N, Y* 



It tak.es its cue 
from you — 


Moves when yon do. Adjusts Itself 
to every bend of the body. Every 
pair guaranteed, Trlmmlnga cun 
not rust* Look for *'President 14 on 
the buckles Of the genuine* Price 
GO eta* Sold every where, or by mull. 

C. A. EDCIARTON MFG, GO., 
Box Jiz. Shirley, Muss, 


CHARTER ENGINE 

Any Place 
by Any One 
for Any Purpose 

Fuel—G asoline. Giur, Distillate 
Staliortaries, Portables. Engines and 
Rumps, bolsters 

tkndfm- (latiUoQUr ami Tmlmonktls. 
Jjf" |5tate Your Power Nerda 



CHA87ER GAS ENGINE C0-, Box 96, STERLING. AL 



GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900. 

HIGHEST AWARD POSSIBLE 


[T HE SMITH PREMIER 

TYPEWRITER. 



MAKES EIGHT 
THE WORK 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 

It is the best value type¬ 
writer For ihe Office, 
Schoolroom ....and 
the Home.,..- 

Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


New LIlusErarcd Cataloeaa Pfct, 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co,. 

SYRACUSE, H. Y,, U. S, A* 


E tMMwaMinB 

W r ubUc 11 srlil hit inns, Ghureli Kutertnln 1 1 ian ts . 
for UinfitnLtiiig aermOt ta. Si an y »i aea, ail yti U Jia ■ ■ t-o 
for wen with bttto eapuai iu r»nk« untnoy. sw page 
catalogac CrcAi, 

McALUSTEB, Mfg, Optician, 49 Nassau Street. H* Y, 
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Ifi 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 

THATCHER 


fP 



THATCHER Purna^s, Ranges* Steam anti 
Hot Water Heater b are the result of sf years 
successful experience in malt in g; h ifte -grade neat- 
ing apparatus. They are used by the bebt arem- 
tecta and builders because of their superior con¬ 
struction and quality* The name 
means a better value and a stronger guarantee tor 
you—things backed by a half century repu¬ 
tation* L Send for Illustrated Catalog* 

THATCHER FURNACE CO,, 

Works : Newark, N, j* 240 Water St*. New York, 


FREE 


SPECIAL OFFER No* 1. 

to the Readers of 
^e^cientiilc American. 

Good for 30 days* 

A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or 
Toilet Set, Parlor Lamp* Clock, Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to mention. FREE 
with dub order of 20 lbs* ot' our New Crop Tea, 60c, 
a lb,, or 20 lbs. of Great American Baking Powder, 
45c. a lb. Mention of Scientific American and 
number (No* 1 ) must accompany order by mail or 

at StfiTfi 

THE GREAT AHERICAN TEA CO. 

P. O, Bo* > 89 . 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


C/>e Study of Science 

Is fascinating' to all those who engage in it. Al 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the slimect’ 
and eagerly read whatever literature concerning it 
that they can secure. In the Scientific American 
they have an up^o-date Library and Book ot Ref¬ 
erence on all scientific subjects. It is a weekly 
publication devoted to the interests of scientists, 
engineers, mechanics, electricians* manufacturers, 
nventors, cjiemisls* students, etc,, and contains edu¬ 
cational information even for those who are far 
advanced in the various sciences* No other pub¬ 
lication in ;the world gives so much authentic 
information for all classes* It is the world's stand¬ 
ard authority on all matters pertaining to science. 

yearly, $ 1.30 half yearly, $100 for four 
months. _ 

S^r Send Check, Draft , Postal Order, or Ex- 
press Money Order to 

NUNN & CD., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York* 
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Bunin Railway Supply Co. 


24 Park Place, 
New York, 


Makers of 


METAL BAGGAGE, HOTEL and MERCHANDISE CHECKS, BADGES, 
TOKENS, MEDALS, UNIFORM BUTTONS, and METAL FIGU RES. 

wuXsoj'Taluaun^ 

9<> CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 

Manufacturers of 

FERRO = CHROMIUM 


Holcomb Rock, Va : 


;WORKS AT: 


Art metal Ceiling 


is distinguished for its high standard of 
workmanship, quality, and imposing elegance, 
We are also large manufacturers of 
Cornice, Skylights, Finials, Conductor Pipe, Eave Trough, 
Metallic Shingles, and all Styles of Painted and Galvanized Steel 
and Iron Roofing, Siding, Etc*, Etc* 

Estimates furnished free. Write for Catalogue and prices, 

KANNEBERG ROOFING & CEILING CO., 

CANTON, OHIO, O* 3* A. 


: Kanawha Falls, W. Va- 


Asbesto-Metallic 
Packings. 

Sheeting, Gaskets, Tape and Piston Packings. 

Wilt Stand the Highest Steam Pressure , 

f3gT“Write for samples and price tint, 

C. W. TRAINER MFG. CO. 

88 Pearl Street, Boston, U* S, A. 


Dumb Waiters 
Elevators 



Hoists, 


Etc. 


Simple, 

Durable, 

Easy Running* 


THOUSANDS IN USE,. 

Lock T? V ? Hf ^ s lhc firmly at any point. 
Send for New Catalogue* 

When writing please mention this magazine* 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 

149 Academy Street, Poughkeepsie, N, Y* 


NO Liberty St, t Sew York City , 


MANTELS AT FACTORY PRICES 



W R m?H direct to tho 
ConanMvr. t Inn- 
by raving you from 35 
to frO pvr Lvni. on your 
nirchuee. Oar output 
iHLTifjriiiuuH.aru] wcaiil|» 
to every Stiiti and evury 

S nrt of the Globe. Our 
tsulirnii wrv U10 moat qr- 
OlutUvo And vifiuiaiU' 
ever produced, and we 
have then 1 ut all prices 
but alwaya to 00 per 
cent, lefts than flunk r» 
churpc. Bond I be. in 
Ktatnpp to cover 
for our larfrc, tumdBOmc 
cataioifiJu (11 1 it iniuk 
showing ft tty elc^nni 
dwlgn*. 

Central Mantel Co. 

916 Pine Street* 
St- Louis, Mq. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Carpentry Made Easy; or, The Science and Art of Framing, on a New and Improved 
System* By Wm. E. Bell* 8 vo, cloth. Reduced from $3*00 to $3*50* 

Details, PaHiser’s Useful Details* A Practical Work. Containing a large variety of 
Architectural Details, Forty Plates. Size, 20x26 inches. Paper cover* Reduced 
from $ 2.00 to $ 1 , 00 * 

Mouse Plans* Palliser’s New Cottage Homes and Details. Containing nearly 250 
New and Original Designs in all the Modern and Popular Styles, Large 4to, 
bound* Reduced from $4.00 to $2*50. Address orders to 


l Modern American Dwellings 
* i with Constructive Details. 

Contains, in addition to other matter, several hundred 
cuts showing interior and exterior trim. 

This great work is arranged, as follows: A page of text is given before each design, 
describing the house and including particulars relative to materials, finish, cost, etc. 
Next follows a full page photo reproduction of the finished building. This is followed 
by plates showing large front and side elevations and door plans* Then follow page 
plates of Constructive Details* 

Size 9 x 13 inches {oblong), handsomely bound in cloth. Price $2 ,00, Prepaid, 



IVlUrsIN fit GO*, 3©| Broadway. New York, 


For sale by MUNN & CD., 361 Broadway, New York City. 


Revolution in Building Methods 



Builders and contractors every¬ 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
that is certain to become popular 
wherever tried* 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCKS 

give vertical flues within that pro¬ 
duce the best ventilation, retard 
rain and moisture, and are positive 
non-conductors of heat and cold* 
These bricks are light, strong and 
hygienic* No danger of building 
too high with them* Made in nine 
sizes, from S inches upwards, all to 
fit without any cutting needed. 
Look like natural stone, last longer* 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired* Machines for making 
the above turn out 2,400 to 3,000 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks* 
The blocks ma&e are absolutely 
fire, water, frost and vermin proof, 
and need neither paint nor repairs, 
require no backing of bricks and 
safely carry floors* joists, beams 
and roofs* Hollow space affords 
facilities for gas and water pipes* 
electric wires, speaking tubes, etc* 
Full particulars supplied on appli¬ 
cation to 


HARMON S. PALMER HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK CO. 


WASH n 


PATENT PROTECTION 

— IN — 

Cuba, Porto Rico, s? Philippines. 


D wners of Vn 1 1 ed State* Patent*, Trade Marks. 
Prints and Labels may procure protection in the 
Colonial possessions of the United States by effect¬ 
ing registration in these countries* 

The expense is very slight ami the protect ion 
acquired by such registration should be secured 
without delay. 

For terms and full information* address 

munim a. co., 

PATENT SOLICITORS, 

Or 3bt Broadway, 

625 F Street Sew York, 

Washington, P. C, 


» mwiete ELECTRICAL LIBRARY 

By Prof. I. O’CONOR SE0AWE. 

CoMPiuscrxG Five Books, as fgjxows : 

Arithmetic of Electricity* 138 pages* , - $1*00 
Electric Toy Making, 140 pages, * * * 1*00 

How to Become a Successful Electrician, 

189 pages* *-**».** , * 1*00 

Standard Electrical Dictionary, 682 pages. 3-00 
Electricity Simplified, 158 pages, „ . * 1-00 

above five books by Prof, Dionne may be 
purchased singly at the published prices, or tin* sot 
complete, put up in a neat folding Ik>x t wfH be fur¬ 
nished to Hcientifie American readers at Hie special 
reduced price of Five Dallam* You save $2 
by ordering the complete set. Five volumes, 
1,300 pagrs, and over 430 iwoitratlnni, 
tW~ Send for full table of contents of each of the 
books* 

1^“- Our complete book catalogue of 116 pages 
containing reference to works or a scientific and 
technical character* will be sent free to any address 
on application, 

MUfllf & CO*, Publishers, 361 Brsadway, Hew York, 
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JUQ LONG and imueecijsary 
It qieiBorlztTJK* weary hours 
over verbs anti declensions, 
elaborate rules* or ether waste 
of time over antiquated moth’ 
otls of learning a language* 

A 20th Century 
Scientific Marvel 

tt instructs one or a dozen* old 
or youup, once or a hundred 
rimes, whenever, wherever 
convenient to you, it Is supe¬ 
rior to private or classroom Lu- 
Btructim 


F rench 

German 

Spanish 


► 


■ t - i y F yf ■ V 1 T ’ W ■ T ' V '* W ' W T ■ V * 


DDT pleasant mental recrea- 
D tLon, by which you learn a 
lamuiEifcJe almost uucOiiaelOUO- 
Jv, pronounce It correctly, and 
reinember it per uianen1 1 y. and 
all tills at an espouse within 
reach of ell. 

For Quick, Easy 
Mastery of French* 
German and Spanish 

Tt reproduces the voices of 
granttern-hers in theSHANiaa, 
PhEXc n or GifiKMA N lanpua- 
|!C3* Ena fctw t/ntt to speak. read 
n ad unite the timowge in 
msks* 


The Greatest Linguist of the Day will Personally Instruct You by the 

Language-Phone Method 


AT YOUR. OWN HOME 


D R. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL the -world-renowned linguist, after long and eareful experiment- 
insr. 1ms been snrnrawfitl in TH^rfcctinc wonderful svstent through which Uie living voices oz 


cultured native printnisors 01 me respective iuJHtag.Es, w±juw h», . —-— - * * t 

most celebrated linguists of the age* are brought to your ears and jour home without lobs or aeicct* 
every accent and intonation being reproduced with the utmost purity and mcety. 

IfTictf the modern electric car is to the antiquated rfam' coach this 
_—.-—— — ... . . - [to the i 


ing, has been successful in perfecting a wonderful system through which the livin 
red native professors of the respective languages, under the personal direction oi 


one of the 


PRONE MET BOR of teaching foreign languages & t 


e Old systems. 


A Wonderful Combination of 
Accomplishments. 

By tbia system any person of 
ordinary intelligence, young or oTd* 
can quietly and easily learn to speak 
accurately any of the above langua¬ 
ges, When we say £neeifc we do not 
mean able to Imperfectly pronounce 
a few words and sentences, but to 
converse readily and with the fullest 
confidence with a native in that par¬ 
ticular language. 

The teacher is the reproduced 
voice of a cultured Dative; eonae- 
q^ueutly the accent, the pronuncia¬ 
tion* tne idiom are perfect. There 
Can be no mistake. or chance of mis- 
understanding, The voice is per* 
fee My dear and distinct. Every 
syllable is loudly enunciated until 
your ear catches the trick of pronun¬ 
ciation and your mouth repeats it* 
With an open text book before you 
—corresponding to the lesson on the 
record—and the listening device at 


THREE 

IMPORTANT POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY. 

1. 

Pronunciation to he 

E reperlv learned must he 
etird. Wirh the Language- 
phone Method you hear 
prenunciation Of native 
professors. Injuring Alb 
sOliUTE ACC Lit ACT 

11. 

It Is the most Practical 
Method, being how .hhcocss- 
fully used in every country* 
and receiving the surongcM, 
indorsement from, students 
and educators, 

m. 

Pscerci«e« prepared hy 
pupils may titan be Men I 
For examination anil 
correction (free of 
charge). 


your car, your hand tnovew n lever 
fiii the rurtcMne,and th IB talks at your 
will, repeating ■ ver and over again 
such words and sentences as you 
wish to thoroughly muster. Thus 
the ear, tongue, eye and memory are 
bcjiic taugbL at one and the same 
tlnie-ttie kind of tuition that ouo 
never forgets, as tfie senses help 
each oilier lo memorise. 

Several few-Diinute lessons dally 
will soon make you a master of 
caRoquiid French, Genu mi or Bpsit- 
ish—whichever t on elect to take up. 

College professors all over this 
and other countries, and the press 
generally.have indorsed this perfect 
and natural system of teaching 
1 lingua? go. T h e method has received 
the Indorsement of fff(i s 0U0 teachers 
an d pu pi Is. T he n> a-hi n * is rn sini pie 
that any oh lid can operate It. [tun 
by duck-work meebantKni, durable 
and free from complicated devices, 
It Is a constant source of pleasure 
and instruction to eld tuid young 
alike. 


Including 

offer this m __ _ ____ 

easy payment plan, within the reach of all. 


Sent for only 
S5 Down. 

The balance In ea sy 
payments of only 

S5 a Month 

Sign the Coupon 

to-ilnyS^“ 


International College of Languages* New York 

IhrrruHth tncloxe 5,(10* as first Payment, far which 
please mid jfcn t the camp etc but fit Jar the f — 
Language, emstitiinq of Phone, Listening J>cpke ,%5 
Records and s ft. of 10 Text-Books, and the special be¬ 
fore January premium of the Speak t ng a nd f ximmtnc- 
ing Manual, T agree to pity balance of frin.OO in 7 
monthly instalments of Qooas to remain 

ymtr property until payments'am completed. 

It is agreed that I can return the wind* prepaid with¬ 
in three dam of receipt , and mu money to be fr» 
tvnud prarided the goods are received (ft perfect con* 

NAME.,,, .. , T . 


TOWN. 




S* A, 

STATE... 

VO |Hjr Uinid making full ctnh payment*. 

\ Sfoekfv wliicl* lunpiiHiB wn nr^m; 


Each Outfit 
includes 

One Langurtge-phonc, 
listening device, 26 
records* and u eet of 
ton text-books and the 
now 

Speaking and Pro¬ 
nouncing Manual 

which htia just been 

compiled* 

Free If You Order 
Before January l 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 

14 C Park FLow* New York 


P - TT* W * ^ 1 ^ 'V 1 * y “ I T T y 


To those Intending Building. 

To insure a perfect and P e ™“r the 

all natural interior ivoodwolk the uw. ot me 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential, 

Breinig's Lilhogen Silicate Paint 

te a paint that will outlast lend and oil. and h 
especially adapted for buildings exposed lo salt air. 

Architects and owners, m their own mleTc^ts, 
should see their specifications carried W't 
and examine bills for the arhdes specihed before 
accepting work as satisfactory* 

References-The leading arcliitects throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles. 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO., 

NKTV MELFORD, CONN. 

fiSW YORK s CHICAGO : 

SS Pulton Street. 70 W. hake Street. 

PHmnOHliPHIA : S31 Doek Street, 


1 CAPITALS i 



D ividends ... 

Risk a postal. Send us your 
name Ftir prospectus of the 
Rayo Mining and Develop¬ 
ing; C o, of Califor nm . Every 
dollar invested in these 
slmres will return you regiiliiv, hand 
some dividends. MILLIONS of ore 
vl 1 1ues i eady U > ini no; Electrii■ Watc».r 
Power Plant in connection. Not the 
orelinary mining projjositi©n. SIiarea 
now selling at ground-floor price. 
Bank References. 

ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 

525 Marquette Huildl(tg r Chicago. 


It Sure Hatch Incubator 


AS THE NAME INDICATES 

HATCHES SURE. 

* * * 

)HIS is true* too, without restrictions as to climatic conditions. It makes no 
difference where they are used, in hot, cold, moist or otherwise changing 
climates, the results will always be certain and sure if the eggs are fertile 
and direction s for handling are followed. They are built of the famous Cali forn ia 
Red Wood, and cases neither check, crack, warp, shrink, nor swell, and are free 
from the destructive and annoying odor of turpentine. All cases have three walls 
and two dead air spaces, and are impervious to all sudden changes in temperature 
and any extremes of cold or heat They are entirely automatic as to heating, 
regulating, ventilating, etc. AH tanks are made of best cold rolled 12 oz. copper, 
and are practically indestructible. Made in three standard sizes to hold 75, 120, 
and 240 eggs. We make brooders of equal superiority for 120 and 200 chicks. 
Will supply catalogue and further information on request. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 

CLAY CENTER, NEB., U. S. A. 


J. J. DONNELLY, 

Gold and Silver Eioclto Plater 

AND FIRE 0 ILDER, 

73 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK* 

We do Hardware and Silverware in 
any finish required. 


Copyright. 1 m, C« 0 Ci*tD» t HOPP^J Co. 

1 The Decorators' 
Supply Co. 

215 to 219 So. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 

manufacturers of 

® Composition Capitals 
$ for interior and exterior, 

I Interior Plastic Relief, 
Exterior and Interior 
H Composition Ornaments. 
Fine Grille Work. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

GRILLES 



The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



Highest efficiency In fire and water tests of rbo New York Bnlldfng Department, and now the 
recognized STANDARD OR FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


Sexd for Catalogue. 


12 1 Liberty Street, New York, 


MEV!5"‘r° S 

* sss. 


fl 115 MILE TRAIN 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. have recently purchased 56 Griffin Mills; the 
American Cement Co., 20 Griffin Mills; the Associated Portland Cement Manu¬ 
facturers of England, 18 Griffin Mills; which, when installed with the Griffin Mills 
now in use, will actually produce 50,000 barrels of Portland Cement a day, or 

Over 15,000,000 Barrels Cement a Year 

This Cement, when loaded into cars, would make a train over 115 miles in 
length, and is about the full amount of Portland Cement made in the United 
States in 1901. No other mill approaches such a record, because no other 
mill begins to do the work as cheaply and as satisfactorily. 

Write m for references alxmt its capacity for grinding. 

Raw Materials, Coal, or Cement Clinker. 

BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO., Boston 

120 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 1233 Monadnoek Bldg., CHICAGO 


AINSLEE’S 

A MAGAZINE OF CLEVER FICTION 


XMAS NUMBER OUT 
TO = DAY! 


160■ 


PAGES 0F CLEVER 

FICTION BY 


Famous Authors of the day 


Complete in this Number. 

The Unequal Yoke 

A Novelette by NEITH BOYCE 


Among Other Contributers are : 

Sir Edwin Arnold, Joaquin Miller, 

Molly Elliot fMwell, Ed^ar Saltus 

Lady Violet QrevILle, Caroline Duer, 

Prince Vladimir Vaniatskv, 

Henry M, Blossom, Jr, John Barry, 

Ethel Watt5 Mumford, Kate Maeterson* 

Frank Dempster Sherman, Dorothy Dix. 


On Sale Everywhere. 


A Q\i0Lrier 
of a Century 

of unfailing service 



proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 

of the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
ZTJ Broadway, New York 
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Price 


IMPROVED NO. 7 SCROLL SAW* 

We warrant it to be well made, of good 
material and workmanship, and to saw 
Pine three inches thick at the rate of one 
foot per minute. Other woods in same 
proportion according to hardness. 


IMPROVED FORMER, 

Tliis cut represents our new improved 
Former or Shaper. The great speed of the 
koite insures rapid and smooth work. 
Motion of the knife is reversible. 

We make Sixty Styles of knives. 


Write for Catalogue 



fl r-A-Bn 


Net price. f.0.b. cars, St. Louie, Mo -SIjM.OI} 
- ** *■ New York* N. V.* 4)0.00 

“ ** “ « Bt. Paul, Minn ■ ■ 105,00 

^ « u u Denvi r. Ool ...... £38-00 

*i ii « il iJuUa^ Tex,..... #14.00 


Net price, Lo*b. cars, St, Louis, Mo. ... $140,00 
*? 1 “ “ “ New York. N. Y.* 103.00 

•* “ 14 st. Paul, Minn.,, ltV2,00 

“ «* ** «* I.H-over. Col . 188.00 

« » «* ** Doilaa, Tex...... 174,00 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL HOUSE FRONTS 


fp.i lf L .ipcffTTic herewith illustrate complete modem store fronts, ^0 foct wide, os fnamifactur^l Ity us. 
Above SS in?iu.ie the followiDR Sized urtides: rest su-el sill course Hinches wide.4 teArtW 

Junmir* all the eaJvjuaissed iron work for second story, from bottom of Irntci U'niki to 
too ' of^S^miee tmd pediment; all show windows, doors, transoms store doc^r posts, and transom 
bars also window frames, with sash for upper stories of white pine lumbai; all glass tor l^ n t to b vf 
double strength. We make and ship over 300 fronts annually, from 10 feel to tkH) feet in width and from 
one 

mi rt «r 

corraspoivoenue of architects, builders atid others contempUtmg building. Send for references, catalogue 
and discounts. 


MESKER & BRO. 


tSTABUSHED 1 H 40 . 


421-519 South 6th St M St. Louis, Mo. T U. S, 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American t Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele^ 
rations, plans* and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3.50 each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX. These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 

Volume IX., January to June. 1890* price $2, has 
twelve colored plates.. fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale. The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000, 

Volume X., July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated. The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over. 

Volume XL, January to June, 1891. price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans. One 
house in this number cost only $695.03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 

Volume XIII., January to June, 1892. price $2, As 
in the case with the other volumes, there are twelve 
colored plates; sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one schoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 

Volume XIV., July to December, 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive. 
There are fifty-sewn elevations of houses, churches/ 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1*650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV., January to June, 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc. The houses are of all prices* 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars. 


Volume XVL* July to December, 1893, price $2. 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches* 
etc., and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $600, The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume. 

Volume XVII,* January to June, 1894, price $2, In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty- 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 

Volume XIX., January to June* 1895* price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also included in the volume. 

Volume XX.* July to December* 1895, price $2. It 
contains six colored covers* seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses* a couple of 
churches* a stable and a windmill. 

Volume XXL, January to June* inclusive* 1896. price 
$2, There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches* 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXII., July to December* 1896, price $2. It 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modern houses* from $1,950 up. City houses* churches* 
mausoleums* etc.* are also included. 

Volume XXIII., January to June, 1897, price $2. In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The mi seel* 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries, 
a gate lodge* schools, hospital, etc. 

Volume XXIV., July to December, 1897. price $2. Tt 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses, 
including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 

Volume XXV., January to June, 1898* price $2. This 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans accom¬ 
pany each elevation. There are, in addition* several 
churches* stores, etc. The six colored plates are fine 
examples of color work. 

"Volume XXVI., July to December* 1898, price $2, 
Nearly a hundred large scale Illustrations of the ex- 
teriors and interiors of modern houses will he found in 
this volume. There are also clubhouses, gate-lodges, 
etc. There are many examples of foreign architecture 
scattered through the hook, and sculpture is not 
neglected. 


Volume XXIX.* January to June, 1900* price $2. Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of 
houses and interiors, Italian gardens* Spanish Mis¬ 
sions* etc., form interesting and beautiful illustrations* 

Volume XXX., July to December* 1900, price $2, The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the half-tone 
illustrations of houses and Interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume. 

Volume XXXI., January to June, 1901, price $2. The 
six covers are in a new' two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 
** Monthly Comment, ,p u Talks with Architects,” “ Book 
Notices/ 1 New Building Patents/* ” With our Corre¬ 
spondents/ 1 u Legal Notes/* etc., making It the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub* 
lished* 

Volume XXXII., July to December, 1901, price $2, 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred Illus¬ 
trations of houses* interiors* details, gardens, etc* The 
editorial discussions, notes* comments, departments* 
and " Talks with Architects" cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value* 

Volume XXXiri.* January to June, 1902, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred Ulus* 
trations with plans form the illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely "Talks” on Important architectural problems 
of the day. The editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness and in¬ 
terest* 

Volume XXXIV*, July to December, 1902* price $2. 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one Illustra¬ 
tions of houses, stables* gardens, country estates, de¬ 
tails* and plan make this one of the handsomest vol¬ 
umes of the series. The " Talks with Architects " are a 
strong feature* and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility* 

Anniiiil Volumes, $3*50 Postpaid. 

1890 contains Volumes IX. and X. 


1891 

44 

XI. anti XII. 

1892 

fl 

XIII. anti XIV. 

1893 

41 

XV, and XVI. 

1895 


XIX. and XX. 

1896 

II 

XXI. and XXII. 

1900 

41 

XXIX. and XXX. 

1901 

If 

XXXI. and XXXIT. 

1902 

If 

xxxin. and xxxrv. 

IINN&CO,. 

Publishers, 

- 361 Broadway, New York City, 
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NEW GLUE JOINTER 

Woodworkers who have glue jointing to do* and who are therefore in position to 
appreciate a now tool designed Lo help them In their work* are invited to write os for 
descriptive matter about the new machine here shown. We have no hesitation in recom¬ 
mending; this machine to all who have this character of work to do. 

We Make a Complete Line of Woodworking Machinery. 


DETAILS 
ON DEMAND* 



New Catalogue 
Free, 

Send for 
Sander 
Catalogue, 


New Improved Automatic <3lue Jointer, 

Has all the latest improvements. Spindles have angle adjustments. Extra long frame. 
No overhang to table, Machine is stiff and strongs and accurate work on It Is guaranteed* 


J. A. FAY & EGAN CO. 


209-229 W, Front St,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SECOND EDITION, 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A PencilWkl System for Writing Specifier* Iioiih Tor UiiiliHtur*, 

By W, FRANK BOWER, Architect. 



Ma llory’; 
STANDARD 
Shutter Worker. 

New mid impnm-il ikiUci nh uiM di-*l(rnrf. 
Oiteim iiti<3 elowa* tfiS Id 1ml p wlihuuf mlnlujc 

^ AiiLonieitciUly locks Uie blind* in any |m*l- 

of uray and uudltvibleiron. Tin bn^l 
ami moot iJui-hIjIo lilliul hlugv. J iH‘L>injminbh' 
tor rttivugth. (Inability flint Uni bmp* 

r>Liel to old or tirw JortlwH <4 bHrk./lom. Or 

Triune. item* fur MhtMtmtM rlmtlarf 11 your 

(i^rdwnro <[ealt*r doe* not keep (bom. muni 
airect to 


llALLORY MANUFACTURING CO* FLEM ING TON, NEW JERSEY. 


Une volume, &ii> jmgsfl, UxlS Inches. bound in dark 
green buckram, kttereil In iihuufnmn, 
riremlar and sample jmget* on application. 

1 1 rfoe, post]mid, So.00. Forleby 

MryX & €0., 3G1 Broadway, Sew York. \ 


NIAGARA FALLS 


One of the natural wonders of the world. A charming place at 
any season of the year, reached from every direction by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES* 

A visit to the Falls is an object lesson in geography ; an exhibition 
of landscapes that no painter can equal, and a glimpse of the latest 
developments o£ the industrial world, 

\ oopv 0 f Four-Track Ferles No. q, “Two Days at Niagara Falls," will be 
sent fret- postpaid, to any addrussoti receipt of a two-ccnt postage stamp, by 
George H. E)amefa, General Passenger Agent. New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 



extra, 


PATENT FOOT, HAND AND POWER 

Wood-Working 
Machinery 


For Working Wood in Jfny Manner . 


"Empire" Scroll Saw 

Cuts up to 3 Inches thick, swings 24 Inches, has upright drill, tilting table, 

f jowerM treadle motion, cuts rapidly, and easy to operate. Can furnish 
ight and loose pulleys In place of treadle. Abo lathe attachment, 6 inches 
swing, 1B Inches between centers. This is the most practical foot power 
scroll saw for the price on the market, j 

20*inch " Band ” Saw 

For foot and power. Has adjustable hardwood table 20 x 24 Inches* 
powerful foot motion for one or two men. Band wheels covered 
with endless rubber tires. Upper band wheel can be adjusted 
while machine is in motion. Can furnish tight and loose 
pulleys for power. This Is s first-class and thoroughly 
practical foot power band saw. 

"Victor” Scroll Saw 

Has upper and lower spindles, adjustable tension 
spring* dust blower, drill, tilting table, etc. Suit¬ 
able for very accurate work. Cuts up to 3 Inches 
thick, swings 24 Inches, has powerful treadle 
motion, cuts rapidly, and Is easy to operate. 

Will furnish tight and loose pulleys in place 
of treadle, also lathe attachment 6 inches 
swings IS inches between centers- This is 
acknowledged to be in all respects the mos^ 
complete foot power scroll saw made 

*• Crown** 

Hand Lathe 


" Diamond " 
Murtlser. 


"Rex ’■ Moulder 


“ Empire ” Scroll Saw. 


SOdneh Band Saw. 


No. 8 “Union* Saw. 


Suitable for wood-turning, bor- 
Ing, polishing, etc. Ten Inches 
swing, 24 inches and 36 Inches 
between centers. Has forged 
crucible steel hollow spindle 
with ball-bearing end thrust 
which reduces friction 75 
percent. In drilling, etc. 

Tail stock spindle has 
combination Jever and 
screw motion. 

Furnished with <?ur 
patent Foot power 
or countershaft. 

Slide rest for 
metal burning 
furnished 


u Victor”Scroll Saw. 


No, 5 u Union 11 Self-Feed Rip and Cross-Cut Saw. 


*■ Dia¬ 
mond 
Hortiser 

Will mortise M to 
1 Inchwide,3 inches 
deep, and with our 
patent adjustable ten¬ 
oning tool will cut ten¬ 
ons H lo I inch thick 
and 3 inches deep,and 6 
inches by reversing. Has 
rigid iron column, powerful 
foot motion and accurate ac¬ 
tion. Table has horizons], ver¬ 
tical and angling adjustment. 

Rex**. Motilder 

For edge-moulding, beading, etc. Has 
iron frame, steel spindle and shafts, 
hardwood table, powerful treadle motion* 
adjustable spindle, machine cut gears, 
chain belts, etc. Can furnish this machine 
arranged for pulley and countershaft In place 
of foot power. We make cutters for over 60 
different styles of mouldings. 

No, 8 "Union” Saw 

For power only: has combination wood and iron 
table 26 x 36 inches (same as Ho, 5 machine) for 
rippEn? up to 3 i inches thick, also cross cutting, miter¬ 
ing, rabbeting, dadoing* grooving, edging-up. and with 
extra attachments, boring, scroll-sawing, edge-moulding* 
beading, etc Easily and quickly changed from ripping to 
a cross cutting machine, or for use with attachments. 

No. G "Union” Saw. 

is the same as the No. 5 machine except that it does not have 
self-feed attachment or front extension roll. 

No* 5 H Union ” Saw 

Suitable for ripping up to 3 ; inches thick, cross-cutting, mitering, rab¬ 
beting, dadoing, grooving, edging up* and with the extra attachments* 
boring, scroll-sawing, edge-moulding, beading, elc. Has large table, 23 x 36 
inches* with extension rolls, four changes of soced, three changes of feed 
easHy and quickjy changed from self-feerf rip to cross-cutting machine, or for 
use wlfn the attachments. The heaviest, most substantial, accurate snd easiest 
running machine of Its kind on the market. 


NOiG “Union” Saw. 


“ Grown ” Hand Lathe- 


Wagon-Builders, Carpenters, and Wood-workers generally can save time 
and make money by using our labor-saving machinery. Every 
machine and attachment guaranteed. We make a com¬ 
plete line. Send for Catalogue “A.’* 

THE SENECA FALLS MEG. CO. 

276 Water Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 



A Beautiful Building Site. 

I am offering for sale mi excellent thirty-five- 
room summer note! nmi seventy-nine acton of land 
at Swarf limore, Ha , a Arrowing suburb twelve miles 
from City liuli, Philadelphia. The land fa Hfitf for 
subdivision, and would prove immensely valuable 
if sold as building lots or developed bv bidUHau 
operations. Six blocks from railroad station arid 
near trolley to Philadelphia. The price will in- 
terest yoit. W.31 OSTRANDER, Horth Anierlean 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Modern Homes 


arc heated by the Cdcawocd 
Hot Water Hcatct * 



It is cast in one p-ccc. Tt has no joint 
or water connection lo leak or hum out. 
The grate is strong and easy to shake— 
and all ihc little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write for 
catalogue. Weir Stove Co,, Taunton. Ma-*. 

GLENWOOD 


BURNISHING 

The Most Marvelous Metal Polish in the World. 

Contains no Acids or atwthing injurious 
to the Metal or Hands. 

Produces a wonderful brilliant lustre on 
Brass, Copper, Tin, Zinc; Silver, Nickel and 
ail Metals. 

A few rubs and the article is handsomely 
burnished. 

Will not soil the hands or leave deposits 
in corners or surface of the metal. 

^ Will restore burnt or rusty Nickel on 
Stoves to its original lustre. 

Put tip in cans at prices as follows r # 
Bint, 25c,; 1 Pint, 40c.; 1 Quart, 60c. 

If your dealer does not keep it, write 
direct to j. c. PAUL & CO., 

50 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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The Champion iron eo. 

KENTON, OHIO. 



STRUCTURAL IRON- 
ORNAMENTAL 
CAST and WROUGtTT //?Q/V. 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and RAILINGS. 

§ m • 

Catalogue of above furnished, *ind Prices 
quoted on application. 


All the world’s a stage. 

Elgin watches are the prompters. 

Elgin Watches 

are the world’s standard for pocket timepieces. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land ; guaranteed by the world s 
greatest watch works. Booklet free* 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH GO, f 
Elgin» Illinois. 


TO THE BUILDING TRADE 



You are Interested in lath aitil piaster. You want to 
ir&t the bent and must pun mi rent n^ults at the least 
cost. Walls nre more durable, more true, and absolutely 
fin- amJ vermin proof when constructed of 

Bostwick Steel Lath 

and workmen rati put on far more of It in a. day than 
any other lath. The key ins is superior at ho, stronger 
and more saving of plaster, which cannot crack or fall off 
an In ordinary lath. Made of a special brand of steel, ami 
guaranteed not to corrode or mat. 


Acme Metal Corner Strip 

Is the only steel corner that has strength and rigidity to 
maintain perfect alignment under the plasterers' trowels, 
a also protects corners from chipping. It is formed with 
perforated holes to allow the plaster to key through. With 
the Acme Metal Corner Strip perfectly true corners are 
ils easy to make us plain work. Can be used on wood. 
br3ek, Iron or terra cotta. Marte from ga I vanized atcel, It 
is the beat and cheapest la the end, and should be used In 
every dwelling house and ptiblie building. It is so con¬ 
st ructtKl that it conforms to any desired shape, 

tVrite for Samples and Prices. 

THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., 

NILES, OHIO. 

ISO. 301 Empire Building, 


Roof Framing 
Made Easy. 

BY OWEN B. McGJNNIS. 


A practical and easily comprehended system of 
laying out and framing roofs, adapted to modern 
building construction. The methods are made clear 
and intelligible by ?ti en graving?;, with extensive ex¬ 
planatory text. 

Bound In cloth, with gilt title. Price, SI .00, postpaid, 
MUNN & GO «j Publishers of Scientific American, 

361 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 




STAMPED STEEL CF1I JNfi t> S idewall and Wainscothn 

PROVIDED WITH OUR 

INTERLOCKING SLIP JOINT AND QUADRUPLE LOCK JOINT 

reduces cost of Labor and Expense in Erecting to the Minimui 

CATALOGUE. THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO.. MAtfUF ACTTJRERS, 

Branch Storehouse, 125 Broad St. Boston, Mass. GOLUMBUS, OHK 
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PMEW CENTURY 

AUTOMATIC SAFETY 

Revolving Window Fixture 

Easily Attached to any ordinary window. 

Entire window can be cleaned from interior of the room 
w ithout getting off the floor, while the window is tightly 
closed, avoiding all draughts and liability to accidents. 

They raise and lower same as any window. 

No weather strips are required. 

The most perfect ventilation can be secured without 
draught even in rainy weather, as the window can be 
adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the rain and admitting 
the air. 

The adjustable fiat springs make the window storm sad 
dust proof, also prevents the window from rattling, while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling of 
the window. 

No Dwelling, School, Hospital, or other Building complete 
without them. 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO,, 

Agents Wanted* Park Avenue* 130th & 131st Sts,, New York, 
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A MIXED QUINTETTE 

efforts would make one of the worst mixitireson records 
Same way with a ^reat man v metal ceilings—what¬ 
ever merit the individual pieces might possess*aa 
been lost by combining them m utter disregard of 

"onfcS^lpect to c™bi™ differeot artistic or 
decorative styles m the same ceiling, and secure the 

n BereerV*Classik" Metal Ceilings are made in com- 

pleie and uriistic classified designs. .. . 

Each classified design is composed of pieces tthich 
arc in harmony with each other. . . 

Each classified design provides for an almost endless 
style to which that design belongs. 

Write for our handsome catalogue and full particu¬ 
lars, tree upon application. 

THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, O. 

Iffc-ff to lit OFFICE: S10E.2M STREET. SE W YORK, X. X* 

_ h _ Ceilings. Roofing, Eaves Trough, 

SPECIALTIES ; guing^ Conductor, Hangers, Etc* 




INTERIOR FINISH 


AND- 


General 


Work 


FOR. 


SCHOOL'S, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and RESIDENCES. 

We have the LARGEST and best equipped 
plant for getting out HIGH GRADE Mill 
Work in Chicago. Estimates furnished. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT ASP PERFECT WORK GPARA HTEEP. 

CHARLES H. MEARS Co. 

|J 03 to 1113 Belmont Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Our large Catalogue of American and Foreign 
Scientific and Technical Books, embracing more 
than Fifty different subjects, and containing u6 pages, will be mailed, free, to any 
address, m the world. flUNN & CG* f 361 Broadway, New York, 
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Interior Finish* 
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There’s Reason for Hvepythinq 

KtlF -kl-l nr* *h. _ , 


but there are many reasons why all intelligent 
people should subscribe for the ^ l 

Scientific American, 

c J!J?r a ^ ekl - 7 of the whole world’s 

scientific discoveries and transact ions in Ale 
phames* Engineering, Chemistry, Electricity— 
in fact, a faithful chronicle of scientific mattem 
relating to all trades and profess ons It ft 

J® b > f the mSat dfstWnlshed 

^ regarded m every Iautf as the 
leading scientific publication. 

o^i.ted e fr t 0 4°rtIcoT u “„s: is e ™ r 
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practical articles on making 
m 11 f L P ri I] ta, togetli er w It h other 

_relatins to the proeeea, 

In itself, K ivtn s BOlo^nH w"’.'!^ 68 J " cf,nl P lpte 

SSaS^gis 

Fotenlehy MCN.V ft C0..3G1 Breadeay. Now York 


GLACIER 

WINDOW' 


DECORATION 


BEWARE 



Manufactured by 

McCAW, STEVENSON 
fit ORR, Ltd*, 

Belfast, Ireland. 


Glacier gives an or¬ 
dinary window all the 
richness of the best 
Stained G lass at a 
mere fraction of the 
cost* Particulars on 
application by 

GEO* QUAILE, 

39G Broidvi?! Hiw TotL 
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The Eyelets of Steel Mark the GENUINE. 

LOOK OUT FOR WEAK IMITATIONS— 

THEY LAOK THE STRENGTH OF . . ^ 

Ebe Grand Rapids 

No other sash pulley has the interlaced eyelets. 

GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CO. 

: MANUFACTURERS-” — 


Sash Pulleys 

are called 

‘‘TUB Branil Rapifls” 

WHEN MADE BY VS. 

Some substitutes are offered 
to our customers as “ Made m 
Grand Rapids. ,> Insist upon 
having the genuine 

M M ADE by grand RAPIDS 


hardware CO.” 




having an antifriction steel 
bearing wheel, Guaranteed to 
carry any window a sash cord 
wiS support. Samples Free, 


17 


PEARL street, grand RAPIDS. MICH. 


St Lovell Window Apparatus 


For Factories, Foundries, Mills, Etc, 


A line of sash 500 feet long 
can be operated from one 
station If desired. Adapted 
to any kind of sash* 


Manufactured and erected only by the 

G. DROUVE COMPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN* 

Manufacturers and Erectors of^ 

Sheet m«tal Architectural UlorR 

Work Erected in all parts of the Country. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed . Estimates cheerfully furnished. 
SEND FOR GATALOGUE. 


of every 
Description. 




This is a practical work on the arrangement, construction and equipment of 
Churches. Sunday-School Buildings, Synagogues, etc. Plans, perspectives and interior 
views of a large number of buildings of varying size and cost, covering nearly every 
desirable arrangement found in modem American Church Buildings. 

Besides this, there are eight chapters which contain much concise and practical 
information relating to planning and seating, details of construction, roofing, 
ventilation, acoustics etc. 

Plans, Exterior and Interior Views, and Sections of Forty.fcwo Churches and Synagogues, 

CNE OBLONG QUARTO VOLUME. CLOTH. PRICE, $3.00. 

For sale by MUNN Oh CO-, Publishers* j£i Broadway, New York City* 


A New and £~^ I | | 

SBV Churches and Chapels 2 ..f„ss» 

By F. E. KIDDER, Ph.D., Architect. 


VS 


-« 


A copy of this 
picture on 


mailed free 
fortheasking. 
Will also mail 
free to inter- 


spec¬ 
imens of wood 
and instruct¬ 
ive pam¬ 
phlets on nat¬ 
ural wood ■ 

BERRV BROTHERS TOY WAGON IN USE. A SCENE FROM LIFE. " ^ 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, Varnish manufacturers. 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati, 

St. Louts, 

San Francisco* 


New York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 




factory, DETROIT. 


O n I T IT 1S the only 

IX V/ XL Iv 1 1 H, ENAMEL PAINT 

That has stood the test of ten year*' wear and retained its durability, 
permanent High Gloss, and tins not Cheeked or Cracked on : : : : 

Interior Wookwork, Plastered Walls, Brick and Metals, 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

Is the only transparent floor finish that does not crock, mar, or .show 
scratches, and dries thoroughly, tough and hard. Applied same ns varnish* 

THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO., ff d 

Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filler Manufacturers, Office, t!5 N. Fourth SL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 












































































































































































































Writ®] W. C. DRONEMEVER, Agont, 
to \ Carnegie Building* Pittsburg. 

AMKRICAK TIJf T'LATE C« t| 
New Y«rh* 


How 

to 

Make 

i f * ••' 

the 

Best 

Roof 


M F Roofing Tii is the 
first requisite; capable work 
Ilia second—that is all—except, 
the roof will last 50 years. The 
manufacturers of M F Roofing 
Tin have lately published a com¬ 
plete man ual of roofing and roof* 
mg material which will be sent 
free to auvone interested in roofs* 

MF 

Roofing Tin 

is ncavily coated with pure tin and 
new lead by the most favored old 
style process* The thorough amal¬ 
gamation of the coating with 
the surface of the black plates, 
effected by tilts process, 
makes the plates impervious to 
rust or atmospheric gases. 
Ask your roofer—or send for 
a copy of the book. 


ierce 


SPENCE. 


WATER. BOILER 


More in oise than 
all other makes 
combined, 


Catalog on application. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York 
4*i-48 b. 2iKh St. 


ft nsf on 
£0 Oliver St. 


Phltfldcrpliia 
24, South 7th St. 


Royal Harness Dressing 

is unlike any other on the market. It oils, blacks, polishes 
and*pre$erves the leather, and will not crack nor u draw n 
the stitches* It k waterproof and dustproof* and excessive 


cold or heat will not affect it* It fills a long-felt want, and 



will supersede all other harness polishes when tried, To 
introduce this Polish we will gladly send generous samples 
free to those applying for same* 


DO YOU USE . . . 

GRINDSTONES? 


F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 

1126 Chestnut street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Branch Houses: St, LamjIh itnd Itultlmoru, 


ROYAL HARNESS DRESSING 

MANUFACTURERS, 

414 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


CO. 


IF su. we can supply you* AH sizes mounted ax i 
unmounted, always kept in stock. Re mem be q 
we make a specialty of selecting stones for all 
special purposes. 

Ask for Catalogue. 

THE CLEVELAND STONE CO., 

2d Flqor, Wilshtre, Cleveland, Ohio* 




“Standard” 

fe'east in relief on every piece uf the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 

that tins received the 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD’S FAIJ^S AND EXPOSITIONS. 


The Name 



I he guarantee which this name carries with it is absolute, and a perfect 
assurance against the annoyances inseparable from the use of inferior and 
nonrgtiar&nteed brands. 

It is essential to perfect sanitation that all the sanitary equipment, such as 
La htiibs, Lavatories, ater Closets, etc. , have a surface that is hard smooth 
ami absolutely non-porous. 

Standard" Porcelain Enameled Ware provides these 
features in the highest possible degree, combining the daintiness and puritv 
of chi na, with the strength and d ti rabi li t y of iron. 


IL 


The beautiful book « Modem Bathrooms ” is sent free on request. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg'. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 



BO Page Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 2EHJ Designs of Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
COPPER FINIALS, Etc, 

Mulled to any address for S-wnt HtJimji 
—)uUf the (lotitftgp. 

T, W, JONES. Manufacturer* 

Jti Fletcher Street. New Yuhk. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

RIEFLER'S instruments, 

Ott’t I>qU)nM«n, I) m si Sup 1111 d HI tin Print Pnuirv Iifit»It«ir 
liiianK. T*Ww, Nijflnrr*, Trlquelrt, Ffr., kuiflm'iT* 1 ifm# 
miXlih’rjA TrnamUm, unit ]>Trl, „f Jtaki*. 

8m&far lit nitrated Cataldgu^ Vt>L III 


Van Dorn 


CLEVELAND* 

OHIO. 


Iron Works Co. 



Fifty Artistic Modern Homes 



Price, f J.CW, UiK'iijullrti at nny (irhtth 
spado!—iNTiu>iK:i;riti> prim;. &u<\ 


Ikm Pi-tlpur. Flntn-TtfJiflr, EkfM|J4f» RtUiLii 

And Iivleslur Vlevn. 

-M ■- W _ I'uwGwn illtriiflihlt in MUM *1111111 a 

J?3V. |UI* pr«lal)|t<i»*l MiilrmHiTmirKia UI i ltn 

"MuQ ThhN>.w liltih n, Vrrhlli'plarwl rmrllf. 

OtLar — W* itr liirurimtaitsl 1 yi|4tal *LWjjWii . dll U- 

^*^31 U, H lule Iffi Hliifl-t-, And ilnlr* |if,Uf*niu 
wmipriflft nriil suiNiftiriui A**H-l*n* Lii huh 
_ AlRnwilrtH tvPT 

associated AJteitpcErT», it™.* I, m v, w * or L, 


HAND RAILING SIMPLIFIED. 


Prison, Mouse, and Stable Work, 
Joist Hangers, Lawn Furniture t 
Fencing, Etc. 


being fin exposition of the Seetorhin Svoteni of 
developing 1.i .1 


- ilium ui uie ^priorinil svslrm of 

UhI,(J Mifiliwc; Edited and rVi.sodbv 
h ? ■ HODGSON, Architect, member of O. A* A. 

urt5?'w a ^8^ff’ bd0 H. ptlbl if™ which t^tsthu 
rhrm, « h< >^ 011 lh * fiectodau 
s\ stem, and the work seems to be done thoroughly* 
By this method any good workman who gives an 
hour or two to the study of the subject us ex-m- 
Fi r r i\ n th b lltUe work * vrill be enabled to build a 


46Illustrations. One16mo. Vol. Cloth. Price. St.OO* 
For Sale by MU NX & CO.* 361 Headway, N, T* 


H. & C. Wrought Steel Registers 



Furnished 
with Wrought 
Steel or Wrought 
Brass Face Plates 

and hi all Finishes* 


!§!!■■■■*& 

BBHaBBBBSlB! 

pgHUBMBSiMpi 

SJHBBBBfflBBW 

BIBDBBBSBB] 

BBIBiailBBMlIBIBIB 



Stronger 
Lighter 
Handsome 
in Simplicity of 
Design. 


yp 


THE HART & COOLEY CO., New Britain, Conn 

»™;“ r r^. A r ™. stanlev works - n - 

' 9 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO. 


second 


eiditioim. 


COLD GALVANIZING. kol lingShu t te rsJL.oc^ksf Mnd F *r*** 10fl 1 



SPEeiFieATIONS 

A Practical System for Writing Specifications for Buildings 

By w. FRANK BOWER. Architect. 























































































































































































































The Silent Door 

There’s a lot of summer comfort in the screen door, and the 

"DIME.” SCREEN DOOR CHECK 

allows the door to shut noiselessly. It is 

SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, INEXPENSIVE. 

Sold by dealers m hardware and house furnishing goods fi Y et Ywhere, 
|0 ce •$. Sent by mail, (2 cents, 

CALDWELL MFG, CO., Box 1022. Rochester, N. Y. 

BLPhoenix Inside Sliding Blinds 




^Our'sUDINC BLIND Js so far in ftfivanep of auyolrt style flutm 
comim cin I “mule No bulkline. public or private, is. complete 
\\> invite iu.purv as lo 

economy. WecluUteneecompetition on onr VENEERED HARDWOOD DOORS. 
Our reference, the whole country ; our work fa used everywhere. 


PHOENIX SLIDING BLIND CO. 


PHOENIX, N. Y. 


The 
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Kelsey 

WILL HEAT A HOUSE, CHURCH OR SCHOOL BUILDING 
IN ZERO WEATHER TO SUMMER TEMPERATURE WITH 
MUCH LESS FUEL THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 


Warm / 

Generato 



WHY? 




Because the Kelsey Met he 
warming air is the best me 
The air is sent THROUGH cast iron flues v\ 
form the fire chamber; a more effective me 
than by passing OVER or next to a hot sur 

Furnishes pure warm air 
every part of the house. 

.Send for Booklets, 


KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N 



Going' to 

Build? 


Me Lagan's Suburban Homes is 

a new book of 64 pages, size 
3 x 10 ins,, printed on heavy 
paper, and contains fifty de- 
signs, together with "floor 
plans and interior views of 
up-to-date houses that have 
actually been erected, oust¬ 
ing from $1.200 to Sx^.c »o_ 
Mostly all illustrations are 
from half tone plates, from 
photographs taken especially 
for this book. 

This book Is a valuable aid 
to intending home builders. 

Sent prepaid for 35 cents in 
silver to 

P. T. MacLAGAN, Jt% 

ARCHITECT 


G93 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J, 












'AWiravi 


v v.Spnwq 

V\\WQC 


Strongest. Blmplest, 
neatest, must durable 
Door swings on fixed 
pintle—tirmot sag. 

Kb other binge so 

groocL 

Builder 1 * Catalogue 
in mini True, 

Stover Mfff* Ca* r 

Lit mptT st* f 

JVcejiorL Illinois* 


iSmail Homes 

and mansions arc benefited alike 
by the use of hardwood flooring 
in place of old style carpetings. 

Interior flARDWooD(b. 

Manufacturers INDIANAPOLIS, IND. k? 


* * ESTABLISHED 1373. * * 

wood Gamels,Parquet am Hardwood Floors 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Excelsior Floor Finish, Hard Wax Floor Polish, and Weighted Brushes. 

Send (or Designs and Pointers on Care of Floors. 

J. DUNFEE & CO., nfrs., 104-106 Franklin St., Chicago, III. 


STHNDIN6 SEP 


ROOF IRONS. 


BRISTOL'S 

RECORDING THERMOMETER. 

Located within house, records on 
a weekly chan outside tempera¬ 
ture. AUso, Bristol's BMforrHiie 
Pressure Gauges. Volt, Ampere 
and Watt Meferc, Over tOO differ¬ 
ent varieties, and guaranteed. 

Send for catalogue. 

THE BRISTOL CO,.Waterbury, Conn. 


Butche 

Boston Pali 


is the best finish made for I 
in tcrio r W 'oodwork 
Furniture* 

Not brittle j will nr-UhiTt 
II kn hlii 1 lac mi r 
not BOltiindirtlcky likei’i-rr*-'ih t»| 
tho nmtiiml color umi iMruly of[ 
without doubt the iimwi I <u»tl ■, 

pbLtSH known for Hahuwpoo PtoubA, 

For sal0 by PonJars tfi Pmhttrnt' St,tp 

Send far our FREE BOOKLET i.liiny et| 
AdvAnta^scd BUTCHER'S BOSTON* 
TlfK IK h IN R mum I BMJ iilMlIfi iitfc, u* 


Clinch right through the 
standing seam of to eta I 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. Wo make 
a similar one for slate 
roofs. Send for circular. 


BERGER BROS. CO.* 

PHILADELPHIA* 


Ourlwok, Mm 
Heating, jcivi 
formation* > 
on apidiea! ioi 

GORTON & LIDGERWOOt 

Q6 Liberty Street* Hew Y 

BOSTON* * CHICAGO, * A 


LOUIS F. GUNTHER, 


Maim fuel atvr of the lilghe&t grade of 

Grille Wcrl< Imported. Wood',.*,. 
carving m figures a spucihuty. 

Bend for rk«fgftM and plica 1£»L 

753 West Lake Street, Chicago* ill* 


To iTp*!# 4 ! 1 

tm f Ilf (Hurkrt far haiiaImt 
■ lidI rK ilunrt. nnW I ll •’ 
JArF,(lir> H.ilMtiMrllltf IJuiir 
llnturrr, W rll«r for 
Iii pt do ii H d lldri 1 *. ’fhi- 
Scl'alir ilftiiKFf .HfK. Co., 
,’i4U W, glfil hlreel, Sew 
York. 


THE OORT 

SIDE F 
BOILER 


Insure n 

WA1 

HOT_ 


Ony nnd N 
Coldest Me 


2 5% Saved 

ON YOUR COAL BILLS I 



IF TOUR HOUSE IS HEJiTED BY *ft 

FURMAN BOILER 

Our handsomely illustrated book on Modern 
House Healing sent free on request. Address 

THE HERENDEEN MFG. CO. 
95 Wanner iSt., Geneva* N* Y* 


rn c t n re s. The Desi sn of Structures. A Praet i ca i 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

Tite selection of materials is one of the most im¬ 
portant elements in building construction. And this is 
true whether the question considered is in relation 
to the kind of material or the quality. Every specifica¬ 
tion drawn up by an honest architect specifies mate¬ 
rials of the best quality, and even in flimsy building 
a certain amount of excellence is required. But the 
question of quality is one that can only be determined 
by the architect, as he is a specialist in building ma¬ 
terials by profession and by training. The selection 
of the kind of material is a matter in which the 
owner can often have an intelligent word to say. It is 
well to remember, however, that not every design will 
build up well in every sort of material. An architect 
designing a brick house will consider his material 
in his work, and, quite as completely, design in wood if 
that material will be used. Different sorts of brick, 
as well as different kinds of wood, will seriously affect 
the appearance of any design, and may he the one 
element which turns success to failure. A house must 
be designed for its material. 


A house that " sparkles as if jewel studded " is on 
of the latest novelties reported from California. I 
is said the result has been obtained by very simpl 
means. The house is a wooden structure and the ex 
terior, by sanding, is given the appearance of havinj 
a brown or sandstone facing. The workmen, to ge 
the jewel effect, crush the finest of blown glass tc 
sether with the sand, and, while the wooden exterio 
is still damp with paint, the combination of gl ass a n« 
sand is thrown on to the surface, and the effect is oil 


tained of stone and sparkling facing. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that- when the sun shines the effect 
is very brilliant. 

YiiT why should a house insist on being seen? That 
is the strange feature in much modem house design¬ 
ing The quiet, retiring sort of house, that is home¬ 
like and comfortable, that seems built for the within 
instead of the without, is by no means the frequent 
structure it ought to be. There are, of course, 
many ways of designing a house so it may be seen ; 
the “sparkling” house is only the latest method. It 
may have the merit of novelty, but surely there is 
nothing to commend it. 

Considerable interest has been manifested over the 
proposed establishment of a department of physical 
education and school hygiene in the Teachers College 
In New York, and the suggestion to establish a pro¬ 
fessional course for teaching physical education in 
the elementary and secondary schools. The scheme is, 
indeed, fundamental, for the preservation of life and 
health and the bettering of the conditions of living 
are at the base of modern life. That the period of 
school life is the time at which ideas are to be planted, 
leaving to a later period their application and devel¬ 
opment, is now generally admitted by leading pedagog- 
ists throughout the world. There is, of course, some 
danger in overloading the elementary courses, of giv¬ 
ing the child too many things to think of, too many 
things to learn. Some risks, however, appear needful. 
Tt is at least evident that anything that tends to a 
better knowledge of the sanitary and healthful life 
should be encouraged, and this proposed new departure 
may result in many beneficial results. 

SUBURBAN EXPANSION, 

The question of transportation is alone keeping the 
people residents within the cities. It may be an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that the larger number of city in¬ 
habitants have discovered that a better, more whole¬ 
some, and more human life can he lived in the country 
than in the city, but it is at least well established 
that very many have found, in the suburbs, the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of living. 

The significant fact in the present expansion country- 
ward is that it involves many persons of moderate 
means. The time is not far distant when to live in 
the country meant a large expenditure, A consider¬ 
able country place had to be kept up; men hired to 
care for it; a stable and its appurtenances were viewed 
as indispensable adjuncts; and a location some distance 
from the city seemed to be essential to the obtaining 
of that quiet rural solitude which was viewed as one of 
the characteristics—attractions, if you please—of coun¬ 
try living. 

The modern suburban system has changed all this. 
The large country place is still with us, but has grown 
in size and splendor; it has increased in cost; it is sup¬ 
plied with many conveniences, necessities, and delights 
to which the older houses of a corresponding rank 
were utter strangers; more rich people live in the 
country than ever before, and they maintain more 
places; for the rich man with a single country house 
is almost marked for peculiarity. There has been a 
great expansion in cost in country living, and yet more 
people are paying larger bills than ever before. 

But the citizen of moderate means has his innings 
in the present day, while he was scarcely heard of for 
longer time than two weeks in the country under the 
old system. He has gone out into the suburbs and 
made them his own* he has reached out into the coun¬ 
try and has made his abiding place in districts which, 
but a few years hack, he only knew by name. Cities 
have grown and thriven in a truly Imperial way %vhen- 
ever adjacent lands have been available. He has gone 
out upon the earth and found it good and settled him¬ 
self permanently upon it 

The causes that have produced this result are very 
obvious. First and foremost is the vastly Increased 
betterment of the transportation service which is now 
characteristic of all cities and towns, even small ones. 
The trolley has almost revolutionized suburban living, 
and it has certainly opened up great tracts of land that 
were long inaccessible and only available for farming 
purposes. The moment people found that they could get 
to agreeable suburban spots in about the same time that 
they could reach a distant city residence, the boom of 
the suburban land owners was determined. No trolley 
system has yet been devised that gives perfect satis¬ 
faction to every one, and perhaps none ever will be de¬ 
vised, for it is human to be dissatisfied, and the num¬ 
ber of people who, not being in the transportation busi¬ 
ness thoroughly understand it, is very considerable. 
But if the present great results have been accom¬ 
plished with the admittedly imperfect systems with 
which most of us must be content, it is evident that, 
with greatly improved service, the cities might be 
wholly deserted, and the entire countryside overrun 
with happy suburbanites. 


Another notable cause in suburban expansion has 
been the comparative cheapness of homes. An aver¬ 
age suburban house costs less than an average city 
house, and largely because the land is less valuable. 
The country house can be built of wood, while the city 
house in all large cities must be of brick or stone. 
The advantages of house owning have been preached 
so successfully of late years that with many people it 
is a consuming ambition. Statistics have not yet es¬ 
tablished whether it has ail the merits claimed for it 
or not, hut it is a very popular notion, and has helped 
on the suburban cause enormously, because it is the 
suburbs that supply the houses at moderate cost. 

All other causes sink into comparative insignificance 
compared with the two principal ones just cited. The 
boon of pure air, of quiet nights, of peaceful days and 
calm existence, while helpful in themselves, would not 
act as incentives were transportation difficult or the 
price of land high. The suburbs, moreover, are not 
especially attractive to the very well-to-do. They have 
always been able to live in the country when they 
wished to do so, and are not especially concerned with 
questions of transportation and cost. But the men 
and women of moderate means fly to the suburbs as 
to spots of refuge. Here is their release from the 
sordid conditions of city life. Here they find a respite 
and joy that they have never known before. They 
are the people of the suburbs. They make the suburbs; 
they live in them; the suburbs exist for them. 

And in this lies both the strength and the weakness 
of the suburbs. They give strength to the movement, 
because the number of such persons appears to be 
almost inexhaustible. That there are always people 
ready to buy or rent houses in the suburbs is a good 
thing for the landowner who has some fragments of 
the earth's surface he has no use for; but It is not 
necessarily a good thing for the suburb. The modem 
suburb is made up of many kinds of people, a good 
many—perhaps the larger number— are interested in 
nothing at all except their own personal lives and per¬ 
haps their own personal house. 

Suburban living implies a much greater community 
of interests than city life. The suburbanite who does 
not know his next door neighbors is a marked man, 
whose existence is soon rendered uncomfortable. In 
tlie city one is not expected to necessarily know his 
next door neighbor, and the inhabitant of a large 
apartment house who set out to know all his follow- 
sojourners beneath their common roof would be re¬ 
garded as an exceedingly undesirable tenant 

The social aspects of suburban life are often peculiar 
and sometimes oppressive, but they are not of so 
great an importance in themselves as the relationship 
of the suburbanite to the suburb, A successful suburb 
implies a community of interests whose intensity is 
directly proportionate to the success of the district. 
The wants and needs of suburbanites are largely sim¬ 
ilar. The conveniences and necessities of one are the 
conveniences and necessities of the others. Coopera¬ 
tion and community of interest will accomplish more 
than individual effort, and much might be gained by 
suburban regions by concerted action along lines of 
common usefulness. 

And then, there is the suburb itself and its general 
state and betterment. A suburb, like a city, Is never 
done in the making, even if all the houses be sold and 
no vacancies are to be had at any price, A successful 
suburb must be kept at the top notch of external ap¬ 
pearances. Streets must be properly paved and 
cleaned; lawns kept in good repair; sidewalks main¬ 
tained, trees and plants in the public grounds kept in 
the best possible condition. None of these things can 
be done without cost, and the property owners are the 
ones who must meet the expense. 

Too often the unsuccessful suburb owes Its deca¬ 
dence to the neglect of just these public matters. It 
is not sufficient that the roadway be good enough; it 
must be of the best. It is not sufficient to have a few 
trees; every street should be lined with them and the 
best possible care taken of them. The landlord or 
promoter or proprietor loses interest, and loses it 
naturally, the moment his financial interest in the 
land passes to others. He can not be expected to 
exercise a personal oversight over his ancestral fields 
“ as °^en they are—for an indefinite period. His re¬ 
sponsibility naturally comes to an end some time. 
But the purchaser never loses his interest while he 
lives on his property or while he owns It, Lessen that 
interest, lessen the cost of betterments, and the place 
soon becomes a serious loss to all concerned. 

It is a singular fact that while the expansion of sub¬ 
urbs is a very recent growth, hardly a city but can 
show’ many a suburban spot that has started off well, 
but which failed in development. The reason is not 
far to seek, for in most cases it happened through a 
failure to perpetuate interest in the locality. The new 
proprietors either did not find the place as pleasant 
as they hoped, or they failed to realize their own per¬ 
sona] responsibility in helping to maintain the value 
of their own property while helping their neighbors to 
retain theirs. 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS 

MR, RICHARD H, HUNT OR BILTMORE, 

It was quite natural to speak of Biltinore to Mr. 
Hunt, for while it is one of the last and most im¬ 
portant works of his father, the late Eichard Morris 
Hunt, the latter never saw it completed, and the 
younger man has been closely identified with it from 
the time of the elder's death. And, it was natural, 
too, to speak of Biltinore to the architect w r ho com¬ 
pleted it, for it is by all odds the most splendid 
country house in America, a true ** seat/' built on 
the largest scale, and placed in the center of a vast 
estate, as such a house should be. Of all the great 
houses in America it alone has no rivals, neither 
close at hand nor elsewhere, and it stands alone on a 
spur of a hill overlooking the French Broad Eiver : a 
stately, splendid chateau, a house of the first rank 
in size, in cost, and in art. And there is the third 
reason for speaking of Biltmore, for the qualities of 
size and cost are qualities that many other houses 
have, and are €|ualities which can always be had; but 
the artistic characteristics of this beautiful house are 
of the highest order. If is, in short, a masterpiece of 
art as well as a masterpiece of housemaking. 

And so T as we talked, we drifted to Biltmore, not. 
Indeed, as the latest of Mr, Hunt's works—for the 
great new wing of his magnificent Metropolitan Muse¬ 
um of Art had but just been thrown open to the 


park contains thirty-eight miles of macadamized 
drives, seventy of wagon road, and two hundred an 
sixty-five miles of trails in the forests is to express 
more than commonplace facts, bat offers a guide to 
determining the scale of the property. ‘ 

* l But how,” I queried, ff is this enormous territory 
cared for? Is it one great park, laid out as one nat¬ 
urally thinks of a park as laid out, with spots of 
nature left untouched between stretches of artificial 
beauty? ” 

** }\ot at all,'* replied Mr. Hunt; *' Biltmore coim 
prises two parts, the home grounds and the estate. 
The home grounds are in the immediate vicinity of 
the house, as the name implies, and they have been 
treated with much elaboration of detail, with terraces 
and gardens, and gardens again, descending down the 
slopes and including among other interesting fea¬ 
tures, an old English garden, with fruit trees trained 
against the walls, a fascinating spot and a truly de¬ 
lightful one. 

,fc As for the estate, that is quite a different matter. 
Here nature is still nature, and perhaps will always 
be so. The area is much too large to ever be re¬ 
duced to formal treatment and much of it would lose 
its present grandeur if subjected to cultivation. As a 
matter of fact the future of Biltmore will be a matter 
of development, Mr. Vanderbilt, as is well known, 
is deeply interested in arboriculture, and has already 
established an arboretum which ranks among the 
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encomiums at this day, 
one eau view this hous 
it without a fresh real r 
the man who created t| 

41 Mr. Hunt built manyj 
out his long career, bu 
fortunate circumstance 

crowning of his life work, two such notable dvfeutius* 
as Col. and Mrs. Astor's houses in New York and Mr. 
Vanderbilt's seat at Biltmore. I except the new part 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as he did not live 
to erect it. But these two houses not only sum up 
all the creative genius of Mr. Hunt, but represent the 
furthest development yet attained of house design in 
this country. One does not compare them save as the 
product of one mind, for the qualities of the city house 
necessarily differ widely from the qualities of the 
country house. But the opportunities that came to 
one man to build two such important dwellings at 
about the same time are rare and quite as unusual as 
these dwellings are in their art quality. 

“ Biltmore suggests, but does not reproduce, his¬ 
toric models. That is, to my mind, the finest quality 
of Mr. Hunt's latest work. It employs historic ideas 
and familiar motifs, but it employs them as the great 
architects of the great periods of architecture have 
done as the models and tools at hand. Just as each 
Gothic church and each Renaissance palace Is a dis¬ 
tinct and individual composition, although using 
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GRAND ENTRANCE OF THE REMODELED WHITE HOUSE.-See page 42. 




public—but as a building standing in a class by itself, 
and endowed with all that interest which the public 
takes in great works, whether they be works of art or 
works of utility. 

41 The house at Biltmore/* said Mr. Hunt, " stands on 
a spur of a hill which has been leveled to make space 
for it. It commands what is surely one of the most 
magnificent view's in the world, a succession of hills 
and valleys and rolling country of almost limitless 
extent, reaching as far as the eye can see, stretching 
indefinitely off into a region filled with beautiful spots 
and with suggestions of other beauties, unseen, yet 
suggested. 

" This is the supreme attraction of Biltmore—the 
wonderful scenery of the place and the exceedingly 
happy way in which Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the archi¬ 
tect, Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, the landscape archi¬ 
tect, and Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, the owner, 
agreed in selecting the very site of all others that is 
best suited for the house, a site that at once com¬ 
mands the loveliest views and gives it, as a dwelling, 
the best possible situation and the greatest advantage, 
“The circumstances that led to the foundation of 
this great estate are well known. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
attracted to it by its wonderful scenery and fine cli¬ 
mate. The accumulation of land proceeded at a rapid 
rate, until now the estate comprises an area of 147,000 
acres. Statistics are uninteresting and perhaps of 
little value, and yet unless the size of this great 
property is realized its very unusual character will 
not be comprehended. To say, therefore, that the 


most extensive in the world. Here forest culture is 
carried out on the largest scale yet attempted in this 
country; a school of forestry is in active operation, 
and many valuable results have already been obtained. 

And In this lies one of the chief characteristics 
of this estate: its vast size enables most extensive 
experiments in plant and tree life to be carried out 
on it. These experiments all have an economic value, 
for the owner's idea is not to experiment for the sake 
of experimenting, but to obtain results of positive 
value that will be helpful not alone to the manage¬ 
ment of this property, hut which will be available to 
landowners and land cultivators throughout the entire 
country. Much has already been done in these direc¬ 
tions, and much more will doubtless be done. But it 
is a notable fact that this great estate is not kept up 
as a place of pure enjoyment for the cultivated gen¬ 
tleman who owns it, but it is intended to be, if r may 
so speak, as a great, practical college in agriculture 
and forestry. And so it is that while planned as a 
private, personal estate, it has already become a na¬ 
tional institution whose value to the country at large 
increases each year, 

“As to the house I feel I may speak rather freely 
as it was designed by my father. A good deal has 
been said of it and a good deal has been written of it. 

I may safely leave to others the expression of opinion 
as to its architectural merits." 

“ Let me have a wor( l here, Mr. Hunt, if yon please" 
I interrupted. “ There can not be room for any two 
opinions on this point. The house is great, great in 
art as well as in size. Mr. Richard M. Hunt needs no 


motifs familiar to every one, and most of all to the 
designers of those times, so Mr. Hunt employed the 
most beautiful ideas lie knew, but employed them 
afresh and in his own way. 

1 lie open stairway at Biltmore recalls, as it was 
doubtless intended to recall, the great stair at Hlois; 
but it recalls it only as an octagonal stair lighted by 
many windows must recall it. One can not get away 
from the original structure, but the stair at Biltmore 
is not the less an individual creation, distinctive and 
modern. And the same, I think, may he said of the 
building as a whole. Why should it not resemble a 
French chateau, since that was intended? And why 
should it not seem familiar even in parts as well as 
a whole? And yet it is familiar in suggestion only, 
for it is a new and original composition, designed by 
an American architect for American surroundings. 
It is surely a wonderful example of the proper use of 
historic precedent.” 

The house," resumed Mr. Hunt, “speaks for itself, 
rt is a great house of a great estate, and as such it 
stands alone among the great houses of America. I 
think it expresses that idea very fully, and if it ex¬ 
presses it well and artistically, as you have said, it 
surely has achieved a very marked success. Nothing 
has been spared, neither within or without the house, 
nor in the large private grounds that surround it, that 
might add to its beauty or make it admirable as a 
Place of residence. But really." he concluded, “one 
might speak indefinitely of this house without exhaust¬ 
ing its interest.” 


Baku Ferree. 
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AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.-See page 43. 

MR. GEORGE W. MAHER. ARCHITECT. 
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A HOUSE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. j.-See page 43 

MR* GEORGE W* MAHER, ARCHITECT, 
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THE TERRACE STEPS. 

A GARDEN AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.-See page 39 
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A DWELLING AT PLAINFIELD, N. j.—See page 30 

MR. A. L. G. MARSH, ARCHITECT, 
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DWELLING AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN.-See 

MR. J. w. NORTHROP, ARCHITECT. 


page 39, 
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A RESIDENCE AT GREENWICH, CONN.-See page 40. 

MR, HENRY C, PELTQN, ARCHITECT, 
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A RESIDENCE AT NEW BEDFORD, MASS.-See page 40 

MESSRS. BACON & HILL, ARCHITECTS. 




















































































































































A RESIDENCE AT NEW BEDFORD, MASS.-See page 40, 

MESSRS, BACON & HILL, ARCHITECTS. 
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EIGHTY ACRES OF SWEET PEAS.-See page 41. 
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A HOW OF SHOPS AT CLENSIDE, P A ._ See page 4| 

LM,RE “ C “ VISSCHER BOVD, ARCHITECT. 











































































































































RESIDENCE OF DR. OSMAN, GLENRIDGE, N„ J. 

Mr, Warrington G. Lawrence, architect. 


KcslDh.NCE OF T. H. TAYLOR, ESQ.. SOUTH ORANGE. N 

Mr, John E. Baker, Architect* 

THE PORTE COCHERE,—See page 4K 
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MAIN CORRIDOR* 




Cdtt^ht »J EL Bi- CMneULn^t* 



STATE BANQUET HALL, 

Copyright by B, 31. Cllnedinst. 

__ m ..^runm:i rn WMITF HOUSE. WASHINGTON, D. C.-See page 42. 
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LAKEWOOD 

“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 

90 Minutes 

— FROM 1 = 

NEW YORK 

b y the 

New Jersey Central 

^ ^ 

FASHIONABLE HOTELS 
PERFECT CUISINE 
POPULAR PASTIMES 

* * * 


Descriptive Book upon application to 
C* M- BURT» General Passenger Agent, 
New York, 




HE annexed photo represents an up-to-date Bathroo 
Sidewalls and ceiling in glazed tile ; floor laid with nc 
absorbent vitreous aseptic tile. This bathroom can 
deluged with water, and is thoroughly sanitary. 

Our line of tile covers every use in which tile can 
employed. High priced and low priced tile for anywhere a 
everywhere: public buildings, residences, cafes and restauran 
Especial attention given to the tiling of residences. 


TRENT TILE CO. 


Ceramic Mosaic Floors Our Hobby 


Don’t use catalogue designs: be original—we will do the design 
mg (and guarantee to please you), and do so without extra cosl 
Sold by dealers in tile everywhere. Jf you contemplat 
building, write us ; we will be of- service to you. 


Office and WorKs: Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


To those Intending Building.— 

To Insure » perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural Interior woodwork th« use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential. 


Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 

is a paint that will outlast lead and oil and Is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed tos&ltair. 

Architects and owners, in their own interests, 
should sec tlieir specifications carried out in fxUl, 
and examine bills for the articles specified be tore 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

References—The lending architects throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO.. 

NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


Rew YORKi 
5 S pulton Street. 

pH ILtRDELiPHlH 


CHICAGO i 
70 W, Iioke Street. 
23 L Daek Street* 


MANTELS AT FACTORY PRICES 



W E soil direct to the 
0orummer, there- 
by Raving you fn>m :15 
to 50 LH)f ertU. on your 
nurnhiistis. Our output 
fceaormoue.aud vvuslilp 
to cvety State ftM u^ery 
part of fclifl Globe. Our 
ikiFi^Tii* are the most ex- 
elusive sind exquisite 
ever produced, nmt wo 
have mom at all price*, 
but always Sf» to GGjht 
cent, less tlm.ii doalpra 
chart??.. Send 10c. in 
stamp* to cover post age 
for our largo, handsome 
catalogue (0 x Id 
ah owing fifty elegant 

tluidigriis 

Central Mantel Co. 

916 Pine Street, 
St* Louis, Mb. 


J. J. DONNELLY, 

Gold am Silver Electro Plater 

AND FIRE GILDER, 

73 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK. 

We do Hardware and Silverware in 
any finish required. 


I CAPITALS 





Copyright. ISWi Decorator** Supply Ob- 

The Decorators' 
Supply Co. 

215 to 219 So. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Composition Capitals 
for interior and exterior, 
interior Plastic Relief, 
Exterior and Interior 
Composition Ornaments. 
Fine Grille Work. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

*#) 



GRILLE' 


The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department, and now the 
recognised STANDARD OF FIRE PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 

Send for Catalogue. 121 Liberty Street, New York. 


JBHTSJWJ 1 ® t0 R fiNETOOISinevehyshop. 

F CATALOGUE C.H.BESLY& €<A 


€JI. 

CHICAGO. ILL.U.S.A.- 


For Home Comfort 


USE 


HARTMAN'S SLIDING 
BLINDS, operated with 
Patent Friction Block 
Springs, the best in 
the world for the pur- 
pose. 

HARTMAN’S PATENT 
WEIGHT-BALANCED 
Sliding Blinds. 

HARTMAN'S NEW IM¬ 
PROVED VENETIAN 
BUND, more conve¬ 
nient, and a half 
cheaper than ordinary 
inside blinds. 

HARTMAN'S BALL¬ 
BEARING, ROLLING, 
AND SLIDING PARTI¬ 
TIONS, nut only the 
test, but the cheapest* 
HARTMAN’S SUPE¬ 
RIOR FLY SCREENS. 
Mad c o f best m a Leria 1, 
best work. 

Send for Free Booklet, or for ico-u&ge Illustrated 
Catalogue, 

THE HARTMAN SLIDING BUND CO. 

No, 50 Lincoln Avenue, Bowling Green, Ky. 




of unfailing service 


proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 


typewriter 


fS WYCKQFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
A 327 Broadway. New York 
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|X tty r C Foot and Hand Power 
lKI 1 EtJ MACHINERY — 

For CARPENTERS and BUILDERS. 


SOLID 


IKON TABLE 


PLANED 


PERFECTLY 


TRUE, 


II* Far Ripping. 


I* For Cross-Cutting. 


Our New Foot and Hand Power Circular Saw No. 4— 
the strongest* most powerful, and in every way the best 
machine of its kind ever made. For ripping r cross-cutting, 
boring, grooving, dadoing and rabbeting. 


ARRANGED 


WITHCOUNTERSHAFT 


IF PREFERRED. 


Send iar our New Catalogue 


HI. With Mitre Gauge. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 . 


567 Ruby Street, Rockford, III, 


IV. Showing Construction. 



I / V li ✓—\ ■ 


Net price, f,o,b* cars, St. Louis, Mo,.. .$180,00 
« “ '■ New York. N Y., m.QO 

« - “ St, Paul, Minn ... MEW 

** 41 44 4t Denver, CoL-. 

41 44 4 * 41 Dallas?, Tex..,,. * £14*00 


Net price, f.o.li. cars. St- IxniU. Mn $140.00 
New York, N. Y , m,W 
" Paul Minn . . mM 
" 14 * l ** Itenvor, Ool. .. 1*8,O0 

M 11 *• 14 DAllan, Tex.171.00 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL HOUSE FRONTS 

The designs herewith lliuiifrate complete modern store fronts, Cti fwt wlilc. ns maim factored L y us* 
Above prices Include the folknrini? ICignlxt'd artidftst 20 (Y*et st* 4 !*! siU eotirse. H laches wlfle. 4 ineh riser, 
steel columns; ail the galvanized lion work for second Kioj*y, from of liiiU*l cornice to 

top of main cornice antF pediment: nil show windows, doors, tnmacum* sion? door float m. and transom 
bars, also window frames, with sash for upper si uric s of while pine lumlwr; nil gla** for front to be of 
dmible strength. We make and ship over ttuo fronts annually from JO foot Hi fret m w kitJi mid from 
one to five stories high. Having given front* our most careful study for thirty yearn they are sow ibe 
besi* ctieapest ami most elaborate in ihe market. Any ordinary mechanic con put up our fronts, owtaeto 
their simple const ruction ami aided by a sot of explicit Instructions Hem with every shipment. We dAdre 
to Introduce this class of work lu every city and town tit the ETnltetl tetaU'H, ami therefore nclicii 
correspond ence o£ architects* buildersatid ouicrs corttem plating building. Bend fur reference^ catalogi\ 
and discounts, \ 

MESKER & BRO., 

■st^busheo H4A, 421*5 19 South Gth St., St* Louis, Mo, f U, S. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


Tlie publishers of the Scientific American, Building: 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color* The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3.50 each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX* These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IX., January to June, 1S90, price $2* has 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
stale* The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000, 

Volume X.* .Tilly to December. 1890* price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and counti'y, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated* The houses vary in price 
from ¥900 to $5.0OO and over* 

Volume XL. January to .Tune, 1891, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit* 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches* stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several pians. One 
house in this number cost only $695*03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 

Volume XTIT*. January to June, 1892* price $2. As 
in the case with the other volumes, there are twelve 
colored plates; sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25,000* and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one school house. This i s a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 

Volume XIV,, July to December, 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive. 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses* churches, 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated, One of the houses illustrated cost $1*000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary m price* 

Volume XV., January to June* 1893. price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vok 
time. There arc fifty illustrations and plans of houses 
churches* stables, etc* The houses are of all prices* 
ranging fyom those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars, 


Volume XVL, July to December* 1S93, price $2* 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses* churches, 
etc*, and each Is accompanied by a plan. Borne of rhe 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $600. The 
thousand dollar workhigman’s home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume* 

Volume XVII.* January to June, 1891* price $2* In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixry 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 

Volume XIX.* January to June* 1895* price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices* from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series* Two churches are also included in the volume. 


Volume XX., July to December* 1895, price $2. It 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill* 


Volume XXI., January to June, inclusive, 1896, price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
fur the purpose. The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXII., July to December, 1896, price $2* Tt 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear- 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modern houses, from $1,950 up* City houses* churches 
mausoleums* etc.* are also included. 


volume XX IT I., January to June, 1897, price $2* I 
addition to the six colored plates there are one bin 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the iatei 
types of houses by prominent architects. The misre 
laneous matter Includes a village hall, several libraries 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc. 


volume XXIV.* July to December, 1897* price $2. 
in chide a six attractive colored plates. There arc o 
hundred and four photographic IIlustrations of hous< 

interiors - A considerable number 
public buildings are also illustrated. 


: .' * v, ‘ y to June. price $2. 

volume contains one hundred and seven illustrati 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans i 
pany each elevation. There are. In addition, s 
churches, stores, etc. The six colored plates ar 
examples of color work. 


volume XXVI,* July to December, 1898. price $ 
Nearly a hundred I are* scale Illustrations of the l 

this vobfme nt ^i im ' S 0f m0(1erT ' hoilses Will be found ] 
etc Ti l™ ' Tllere are a,so .clubhouses, gate-lodge 
scattered tw m ,? n ';” mi)les of foreign architects: 
neglected h g the t)00k ' an<1 sculpture is n. 


Volume XXIX.. January to June* 1900, price $2. Six 
colored plates and one hundred amt eighteen views of 
bouses and Interiors* Italian gardens. Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc., form Interesting and beautiful IIInarrations, 

Volume XXX*. July to December, I960, price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine* and ihe half-tone 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value o£ this volume. 

Volume XXXI.* January to June, 1901* price $2, The 
six (-overs are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 
“ Monthly Comment/* "Talks with Architects/' "Book 
Notices," " New Building patents/ 1 "With our Corre- 
spend puts/' " Legal Notes/’ ere., making it the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished* 

Volume XXXII., July to December* 1961. price %2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations of houses* interiors* details, gardens, etc* The 
editorial discussions* notes, comments, departments, 
and "Talks with Architects" cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent Interest and 
value. 

Volume XXXML, January to June. 1902* price $2. 
hix covers in tint and more than two hundred Illus¬ 
trations with plans form the illustrative features of 
i vo u r nie ' well-known architects contribute 

timely "Talks" on Important architectural problems 
of the day. The editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness anti in¬ 
terest. 

Volume XXXIV*, July to December, 1902* price $2. 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one illustra¬ 
tions of houses, stables, gardens, countrv estates, de¬ 
tails. and plan make this one of Ihe handsomest vol¬ 
umes of the series. The " Talks with Ardiitects ” are a 
strong feature, and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility. 


Ann,ml Volumes, Postpaid. 


1890 contains Volumes 

1891 

1892 

1893 " *« 

1895 

1896 

1900 " 

1901 

1902 


IX, and X. 

XI. anil XII. 

XIII. and XIV. 

XV. and XVI. 

XIX. and XX. 

XXI. and XXII. 
XXIX. and XXX. 
XXXI. and XXXII. 
XXXI1J. and XXXIV. 


MUNN & CO.. Publishers. . 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


Machinery of every 
description especially 
adopted for sash, door 
and blind makers ? 
furnished In single 
machines or complete 
equipments. 

Terms, descriptive 
matter and full 
particulars 
on application. 

Send for our 
New Illustrated 
SANDER 
CATALOGUE. 


Woodworkers, have 
you much ripping 
to do? 

Here is a new band 
rip saw that will sur¬ 
pass in quality and 
quantity anything 
in this line you are 
usl fig- 

Investigate its merits. 

No. 1 BAND RIP SAW 

gfctmtUd H*. 27 <M. £, 1 DOT 

Will rip 24 inches 
wide, i to to inches 
thick. Entirely new 
departure in 
ripping machinery. 


j_ jx. FAY St E 

" 209-220 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI. J>Hia. 


/Ma llory's 
STANDARD 
Shutter Worker. 

- L i.. 

the bllnde in any poal- 

— ‘ \ 


f MANUFACTURING CO., FLEMINGTQN , NEW JERSEY. 

Hi n*™* ■ * * _^ ^^ 


SECOND EDITION. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Practkal KyNic-m fur Writing Specification* fur BuLldlfljfR- 

By W, FRANK BOWER, Architect. 


One volume. MO ptip*»9*13 Inches, bound in dark 
green buck ram, lettered hi aluminum. 

Circular and sappis P* 1 ^ tin application. 

Price, postpaid. S3.00, For so ie by 

MENS & 00.. Ml Broadway, New York. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


One of the natural wonders of the world. A fanning place at 
any season of the year, reached from every direction by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 

A visit to the Falls is an object lesson in geography ; an exhibition 
of landscapes that no painter can equal, and a glimpse ot the latest 
developments of the industrial world. 

_ __ ,_r TT n „r-Track Series No. g, u Two Days at Niagara Fa Us,* 1 will be 

iiMrp^^ostoaid to anv adilress on receipt of a two-ccut oustagfc^tamp, by 
Finger Agent, New York Genual & Hudson 

River Railroad, G rand Central fetation, New York. 



Wood-Working Machinery 


To Saw, v« To Bevel, To Mould, *J» To Tenon, 

To Bore, ^ To Bead, To Mortise, To Turn, 

To WorK Wood in Any Manner 



Saves you Dollars 

to use Cor t wright Metal Roofing, 
No rotting shingles, cracking 
slate, or buckling, curling tin. 
Costs no more than either. 

Illustrated booklet about it free. 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HERE’S ONE OF OUR MACHINES 

Almost a Complete Workshop in One Machine. 







§t Union Boring Attachment. 


No. $ M Unioo r ’ Combination SeJf-F«d Rip and Cross-Cut Saw 


*' Moulding Attachment 


4 * Union ” Scroll Saw Attachment 


T HIS Machine is suitable for ripping 
up to 3^ inches thick, also for 
cross-cut ting, mitering* rabbeting, 
grooving* dadoing, edging up, and with 
the extra attachments* boring, scroll-saw¬ 
ing, edge moulding, headings etc, 

ADVANTAGES! 

Large adjustable combination wood and 
iron table 28 x 36 inches, adjustable exten¬ 
sion rolls for long work. Two hand pow¬ 
ers, one for self-feed ripping and the other 
arranged at the rear of the machine, 
leaving a free table and allowing opera¬ 
tor a natural, upright and easy position 
for cross cutting, etc. 

Three changes of feed, four changes of 
speed, our patent foot power with walking 
motion. 

Power is transmitted entirely by chain 
belt and accurate machine cut gears. 
Steel shafts and Babbitt metal lined boxes, 
adjustable for wear. Quick changes from 
self-feed to cross-cutting or for attach¬ 
ments. 

The heaviest, most substantial, aecu» 
rate, and easiest running machine of its 
kind on the market . 


We build a complete line of Foot, 
Hand and Power Wood* Working Ma* 
chinery, and guarantee each machine 
and attachment to be thoroughly practi* 
cat and accurate . 


MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL. 

Send for Catalog " A.” 


U/>e ^SENECA FALLS MFO. CO. 

276 Water Street, Seneca Falls, New York, U. S. A. 


A Beautiful Building Site. 

I am offering for sale an excellent thirty five 
room summer hotel and seventy-nme acres of land 
at Swarthmare, Fa . arrowing suburb twelve miles 
from City Hall, Philadelphia.' The land is ripe lor 
subdivision, and would prove immensely valuable 
if sold as building lots or developed by building 
operations. Six blocks from railroad station and 
near trolley to Philadelphia. The price will in 
te rest vou + W. M. OSTRANDER, North American 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Homes 


arc heated by the G km wood 
Hot Water Heater. , . * 



It is cast in one piece, Tt has no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn out. 
The grate is strong and easy to shake— 
and all the little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write for 
catalogue, Weir Stove Co.* Taunton, Mass, 

GLENWOOD 


BURNISHING 

The Most Marvelous Metal Polish in the World. 

Contains no Acids or anything injurious 
to the Metal or Hands. 

Produces a wonderful brilliant lustre on 
Brass, Copper, Tin, Zinc* Silver, Nickel and 
all Metals* 

A few rubs and the article is handsomely 
burnished. 

Will not soil the hands or leave deposits 
in corners or surface of the metal. 

Will restore burnt or rusty Nickel 011 
Stoves to its original lustre. 

Put up in cans at prices as follows : Y~ 
Pint, 25 c.; l Pint, 40 c.; 1 Quart, Ooc, 

If your dealer does not keep it, write 
direct to j. c. PAUL & CO., 

50 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Scientific American Building Monthly 


February, 
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KENTON, OHIO. 

4^ " STRUCTURAL IRON- 
ORNAMENTAL 
CAST AND WROUGHT^ IRON. 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and railings. 

§ 0 § 

Catalogue of above furnished, and Prices 
quoted on application.. 


All the world’s a stage. 

Elgin watches are the prompters. 

Elgin Watches 

are tlie world's standard for pocket timepieces* Sold by 
every jeweler in the land ; guaranteed by the world s 
greatest watch works. Booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CQ, t 
Elgin, Illinois. 


TO -THE BUILDING TRADE 

Yon are Intorested In lath ami plaster You want to 
get the betft and must permanent results at the Inist 
cost. Wn 11 k fj re iiiofp durable, more true, and absolutely 
Are and vermin proof when confetrooted of 



Bostwick Steel Lath 

and workmen can put on far more of it In tv da y than 
any othiii* lath. The keying is superior also, stronger 
and more saving or planter, which cannot crack or fall off 
uh in ordinary latii. Made of a special brand of steel, and 
guaranteed not to corrode or rus t, 


Acme Metal Corner Strip 

Jr the only steel corner that has strength and rigidity to 
maintain perfect alignment under the plasterers* trowels. 
It also protects cornet* from chipping, it is farmed with 
perforated holes to allow the planter to key through. With 
the A:me Metal Corner Strip perfectly true corners are 
hr easy to make as plain work. Can he need on w j ood T 
bride* Iron or terra cotta. Made from galvanised steel, It 
is the beet and chaapeKt !n the end, and should by used In 
every dwelling house and public building. Jt Is so con¬ 
structed that it conforms to any desired sJiupe. 

Write for Samples and Pricey 

THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., 

MLES, OHIO. 

No, 361 Empire Building. 



“LANE’S BALL-BEARING” 

"J 1 - BEST HOUSE DOOR H.HRFR ■» 

Other Styles for Less Money. 

SOLD BY HARDWARE “TRADE;, 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS* 

LANE BROTHERS CO., 434-466 PlDSpECl SI., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





STAMPED STEEL CEILING is S 1q ewall and wainscoting 

PROVIDED WITH OUR 

INTERLOCKING SLIP JOINT AND QUADRUPLE LOCK JOINT 

reduces cost of Labor and expend Ik. U JUINI 

u-riteFOR THP CIMMEAR ^ RE - CT,NG TO the minimum. 

THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., ^ FA ct URER: , 

Brunch storehouse, 125 Broad SI, Boston, Mass ,* 

on,mass. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


new century 

AUTOMATIC SAFETY 

Revolving Window Fixture 



Easily Attached to any ordinary window. 

Entire window can be cleaned from interior of the room 
without getting off the floor* while the window is tightly 
closed, avoiding all draughts and liability to accidents. 

They raise and lower same as any window. 

No weather strips are required. 

- The most perfect ventilation can be secured without 
draught even in rainy weather* as the window can be 
adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the ram and admitting 
the air. 

The adjustable flat springs make the window storm and 
dust proof, also prevents the window from rattling, while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling of 
the window. 

No Dwelling, School, Hospital, or other Building complete 
without them, 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURING C(h* 

Agents Wanted, Park Avenue, 130th & 13lit Sts.. New York, 
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“Pierce 


9 9 


SPENCE. 


WATER. BOILER. 


1 

More in use than 
all other mattes 

!i \ 

combined, 


Catalog on application * 


V- 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mtg. Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y, 


New York Boston 

46-4$ E. 20tli St- 50 Oliver St. 


Philadelphia 
24 South 7th St- 




Furnished 
with Wrought 
Steel or Wroflght 
Brass Face Plates 

and m all Finishes. 


3 




SBM'gSBBSiBH: 


MtssssuBd* 

Bgga;(iiiiiSR!a 






Stronger 
Lighter 
Handsome 
in Simplicity of 
Design. 


c^y 


THE HART & COOLEY CO., New Britain, Conn. 


General Sates Agents: STANLEY WORKS, New Britain,Conn. 

70 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 19 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 



the N 


5 >tattdardT 

is cast in relief on every piece of the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD S FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 





The guarantee which this name carries with it is absolute, and a perfect 
assurance against the annoyances inseparable from the use of inferior and 
non-guar au teed brands. 

It Is essential to perfect sanitation that all the sanitary equipment such as 
Bathtubs, Lavatories, Water Closets, etc., have a surface that is hard, smooth, 
and absolutely non-porous. 

Shaittfard" Porcelain Enameled Ware provides these 

features in the highest possible degree, combining the daintiness and purity 
of china, with the strength and durability of iron. 


The beautiful book “ Modem Bathrooms" is sent free on request. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg\ Co, 

PITTSBURG, PA. 


COLD GALVANIZING. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors—Attention 1 

Rol ling Shutters, Locks, Bl ii i Fixtures, Springs, 

not affectJdingcan be galvanized by our p icess, preserving an absolute’ smofllt 1□ rfacc° antf does 
- te ^pe r ov nature of the mate, lal in any wav. Any sample galv nized free of charge 
Plants furnished on royalty basis. U. (S- ELECTfitTGAt VANNING CO., 346 tfoadwa™e* York. 


z>- 






Old 
Style Tin 


M F Roofing Tin la the original 
old-style roofing tln—mado en- 
tirely by band labor from per¬ 
fect black plateRi the 
which is covered and thorough 
ly amalgamated in the old "tflo 
M F process with a heavy coatr 

Jug of pure tin and now lead. 


IMF. 

Roofing Tin 


H. & C. Wrought Steel Registers 


has been used since the early 
part of tho Nineteenth Century 
in Great Britain and America* 
and covers a great number 
of important buildings In tbU 
great territory, where It has 
lasted more than 60 years. 
Specify M F Roofing 
tin in your build¬ 
ing estimates. 


F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s Sapplies, 


1125 Chestnut Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Branch Houses: St, Louis and Baltimore. 



SOLE AGENTS FOR 

R'EFLER’S instruments, 

(l!tN PtuilO£rA)>li9, hnnvlnur mail Hint* Drlnt 1‘itpirr*, U miring 
Bfllrii, T:vlili>«, lS(|unrdt r Trluinli's, Jvlr., KuuIhvith 1 mill 
iDtliilent 1 IViuhlii, n<„l *►£ IfciM JJnki-*. 

Sena for Illustrated Catalogue, Vvl, UL 


Van Dorn 


jt CLEVEl 
& 0H1 


Iron Works C 



r ^naturwi mem 


Prison f House, and Stable \\ 
Joist Hangers, Lawn Fumiim 
Fencing, Etc* 


U f llll ■III! ■++! 


Inter loc King' 
Rubber Tiling' 



LAD 1 KS WJtna rf rt.JlOOM, ilHOAll STlLKlft STATION, i'll 11 ..Il>iLL|'U| a, j-A. 

than 0 stonl S or Mrthl^-F’ Wa * er P roof - and thoroughly sanitary ; moie durable 
fully selected vanptv «r ,n a PP e£ oan«. Manufactured in a care- 

A perfeef floor inghn° E ~ dorsed b y. the ^st architects and engineers, 

halls billiard room? ™ U i!- neSS offices ’ ^"king-looms, courtrooms, vestibules, 
etc ’snmniPQ ° T*' smoking-rooms, cafes, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels. 
P Sj estimates, and special designs furnished upon application, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS; 

New York Belting ®. Packing Co., Ltd. 

PARK PLACE, NEW YORK- 


25 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, , - 

BALTIMORE, * 


► 44 +* 




BRANCH STORLTS 3 

y Z4 Cheatnut Street. INDIANAPOLIS, - 22 V So. Meridian Street. 

- 24 Summer Street. UtlCAM, - . . - ,50. Uke Street. 

- 101 Hopkins Place. ST. LOUS, - . 411 N„. Third Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, 50!>-5lt Market Street. 


► 444 < 













































































































































































































Strongest-, simplest, 
no&teFL most durably* 
Door swines on (ised 
pfntle—cannot sag* 

No other hinge so 

_*- * nliiiintB 


BiiiidrreCainloffne 
nm ili'd I'fce, 

Stover Mfg* Go*, 

f%n jftftwf 
JFYfifpOi'li Illinois. 


Spoind 


Warm Air 
Generator 


WILL HEAT A HOUSE, CHURCH OR SCHOOL BUILDING 
IN ZERO WEATHER TO SUMMER TEMPERATURE WITH 
MUCH LESS FUEL THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 


WHY? 


Because the Kelsey Method of 
warming air is the best method. 
The air is sent THROUGH cast iron flues which 
form the fire chamber; a more effective method 
than by passing OVER or next to a hot surface . 

Furnishes pure warm air 
every part of the house. 

lend for Booklets* 


carpet 


hardwood floe 
appeals to the better taste of man- Pa 
quetry floorings cost little mere than a goc 


Write for 

Pattern 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. 


frit Interior ^ardWood (b 

Manufacturers Indianapolis. Ind. 


The Silent Door 

There’s a lot of summer comfort in the screen door, and the 

“DIME” SCREEN DOOR CHECK 

allows the door to shut noiselessly* It is 

SIMPLEt EFFECTIVE, INEXPENSIVE* 

Bold hv dealers in hardware and house furnishing goods everywhere. 
JO cents. * Sent by mail, 12 cents. 

CALDWELL MFC. CO., Box 1022, Rochester, N. Y. 


SiPhoenix Inside Sliding Blinds 


Have several late am J valuable features cow-d by Patents : i 
Storings ami Corrugated Slat Rod* Panels veneered on COM PRES SED. WOOD 
PULF\or made solid- They are perfect in workmanship, and made of the 

^On?"SUDiNG BLIND is so far in advance of any old style that no 
ComporfHOD can made. N'o boDdip«. public or [irivnte, *b complete 
witliUt them* We invite Inquiry as to 

miy, IVe chaLlewiro competition on our VENEERED HARDWOOD D00 Kb . 
Our reference, the whole country j our work is ii^eci fivfiryu hcie. 


3NIX SLIDING BLIND CO., 


PHOENIX, N. Y. 


Going to 

Build? 


Malagan's Suburban Homes is 

a i)ew book of (34 pages, size 
8 x id ins. , pripted on fr&tvy 
paper* and contains fifty de¬ 
signs, together with floor 
plans and interior views of 
up-to-date houses that have 
actually been erected, cost¬ 
ing from $1,200 to $15,000. 
Mostly all illustrations are 
from half tone plates, from 
photographs t^n 
tor this book. 

This book is a valuable aid 
to intending home builders. 

Sent prepaid for 25 cents in 
silver to 

P. T Mac LAGAN, Jr. 

ARCHITECT 
693 Broad Street 
HewarE, N* J. 


BERGER’S 

PIPE FflSTEKEB. 

Simple, Strang, and Very 
Easy to Adjust. 

Various styles and stJtcs of drives* 
Samples free upon request* 

Ask for circular. 

BERGER BROS., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Insures u 


LOUIS F. GUNTHER, 

Haniifnctunrof the highest grade of 

Grille WorI<** Importt-d Woods.** 

C P.nuim 1H FIGURES A SPECIRUTY* 

Scud for design e and price list. 

752 West Lake Street, Chicago, 111. 


To sAetiFP I itPbwL ilevipp 
Dli l lip marti'i f*T fintiiHiu? 
nllilhi# ilninr*. writer (hr 
nd^lid itjill’Upiarhiir iMwr 
Itn»L'< i- T Write f*r f(tt a*. 
I h k li 1* n ti il d flfr*. Tho 
.Ur Fa Fir Ifntijfrr Kfj* I'd*. 
54U W* S3I4 Slrccl, 

Viu-E 


Butcher’s 


Boston Polish 


the best finish made for FLOORS 
Interior Wood work and 
Furniture* 


No I brittle : will nnl'llu?r •ormu^i 
dutfiru tike *|»>Vliui ur vnmjuli, . 
not soft um) *tleky like Iki^wiui. I'rrtf ' tVy t mu ■■ inarm 
preserving the rutinml rolor mwl br*uty ufilm wood 
without uembt tjvo iin-nt numj ^imai t >n 

POLISH known fur UaiUiwoou "lmohji. 


1 


For sal? hy PfUitera in Fftiuienf Snpplin *, 

Send for otir J*REI + B^^Ka-ST Idling of th* m.mj 

advantage#of BUTCHIiR'S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE ntTt IIKU imiKU t o., tsujllalk IR., Ji L a«h, X***, 


THE 


GORTON 

SIDE FEED 
BOILER 


WARM 

HOUSE 


BRISTOL'S 

RECORDING THERMOMETER. 

Located within house, records on 
a weekly chart outside tempera- 
tore* Also, Bristol^ Recording 
Pressure Gauges, Volt, Am pyre 
and Watt Meters. Over 100 differ- 
cut varieties, and guaranteed. 

Send for catalogue* 

THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbary, Conn* 


Day and Night In 
Coldeil Woathrr* 


Our hook, Modern Hon 
Hunting, gives ij 10 * 
formation* Mailed fr* 
on Application. * 

GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 

96 Liberty Street, New Yot-H. 

BOSTON* * CHICAGO, * ATLANTA 


* * established ia?3* * * 

wood Gamuts, Pamuet and flamwooil Floors 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ixcelsior Floor Finish, Hard Wax Floor Polish, and Weighted Brushes. 

Send fur Designs and Pointers on Care of Floors* 

. DUNFEE & CO.. Jlfrs., 104-106 Franklin St., Chicago, m. 



25% Saved 

ON YOUR. COAL BILLS 


7 your house is 

fURMAN 

he herendeen mfg. CO. 

5 Warner St* t Geneva, jLJb 


itmcturenL The Desi'ni.of Structure ■■ A Practical 
Treatise on the Building of Hr it I Roofs, etc. 

By S* Anglin. With numerous, diagram^ ex¬ 
amples, and tableu. CmWD&n.J' - ;y 

■i tr wfe W -MUNN & CO., 961 Broadv aj-, frk 





J. H.BROOKSeCo.(UVftA^.O 

Floor&Sidewalk Lights. 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Send Cata lo g u e . 


A 


_ 



4 T.BAPMJM 

j '3&RJ3& 107 SHELBY St: 

v DETROIT, miCH. 


BRASS STEEL^IROn 


The Wonder Sande 



SHIPPED ON TRIAL* 

Guaranteed to do the wo 
of six men, and to excel hai 
sanding* Overcomes circ 
lar marks made by revolvjr 
iace-phite and wavy mar 
made by a drum or rolIf 
Does not waste sandpapi 
nor require a skilled operate 

Send lo-diy fo* descriptive caI 

log. Addre^ 

C- If* DRIVER, S 

1512 Junction Are,, Karinr.H t 



J. E. BOLLES Iron and Wire Works 


Bank Railinys, Elevator Enclosures and 
Cars, GrllleSt Fi>e Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony JRatttngs, etc, 

DETROIT, MICH, U. S. A, 

Send for Catalogue S, and mention line 
of business. 


HIXQN’S siycA fiRAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. T proofs well painted have#otte- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. qu ,.^rcj. a mt; n gfor::«to,syr™ 

If yon need any paint it will pay yon to send for circular. \ 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey J*ty» N. J. 



This Mantel in Quartered Oak 

with 

FlrM QttjOJty 

ENAMELED 
TILE HEARTH 

iiimI FACING 
any color. 
Oh« or Coni 
Grmtd, 

F. <>* IS* CAm 
Colli in 11 it^* Ohio 

$22.50. 

Wm. Iff, Taylor Mantel & Grate Co** Manufacturers 

Or 'cue free* 2*5 South Third St,, Coin mb us, Ohio* 
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Experiment 


with other pigments can only serve to convince 
the experimenter that 


Zinc White 


is the only really white pigment, the only durable 
white pigment, the only economical white pigment, 
the only white pigment that yields clean tints. 


FRBE-Qur Practical Pamphlets: 

u Paints in Architecture " 
"Specifications for Architects.'^ 
« French Govern merit Decrees," 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


H Broadway, 


New York, 


::: 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

Mhw t important secrets in household ownership and 
building are now being disclosed in a popular maga¬ 
zine. They relate, in short, to nothing less than auto* 
biographic accounts of how persons living or marry¬ 
ing on small salaries have secured ownership of their 
own homes. The periodical in question starts out with 
a circulation of a million copies; the facts adduced in 
this series of papers are of such stupendous impor¬ 
tance that by the end of the year it will doubtless he 
many millions. Who, for example, would not gladly 
pay a dollar to learn how two sisters with salaries 
of $4,50 and $6,00 per week purchased a home valued 
at $1,350 out of their own resources? And this Is hut 
one of the many rich plums that may be extracted 
from this delectable feast Those who think it expen¬ 
sive to own houses will do well to ponder this series of 
confessions, which are truly among the most remark¬ 
able contributions to building literature that have been 
made for many years. Everybody has heard of such 
cases; the time has arrived when every one can find 
out all about them. 


Whether one should own or rent a home is a ques¬ 
tion that can not be determined by rigid rules. Each 
group of dwellings has its supporters, and neither 
will listen to the other side. The present tendency 
seems to he toward individual ownership. And this 
is true of suburban as well as of city districts; yet one 
can buy square miles of country property, and never 
find a house to rent. The fact is, it is much cheaper 
to own a house than to rent one if one's circum¬ 
stances permit it, if the payments are not distributed 
over too long a period of time, If there is always 
money on hand to pay hills, and if one's circumstances 
will allow one to inhabit a certain locality indefinitely. 
Rut if the wind changes, if the money due for the 


bouse is not always forthcoming, if the money-earner 
is removed by death or disabled, or if necessity arises 
for removal to a new place, tbcn the joy of personal 
ownership is not so pronounced. It is at least sig¬ 
nificant that it is always easier to buy a house than to 

sell one. 

Household ownership, however, means much greater 
satisfaction and pleasure to the owner, II the owner 
is intelligent and has some knowledge of the beautj 
of the builder's art. the owned house becomes a source 
of constant delight; it acquires a personal character, 
in a sense, and reflects, in more ways than one, the 
owner's personal taste and position. Moreover, every 
expenditure put upon the house is a part of the per¬ 
manent investment. One gets more from such a 
house, even although there is not a complacent land¬ 
lord standing close by ready and anxious to pay the 
repairing bills. If one has purchased a ready-built 
house and it turns out to be badly built and deficient 
in the conveniences it was represented to have, the 
matter assumes another aspect, which is frequently 
very painful. Some people are happier in a rented 
bouse, and others are better pleased with one they 
own. The advantage is often as much a matter of 
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The proposal from Chicago that every part of a 
building have the union label is a progressive sign 
of the times that does credit to the Western metrop¬ 
olis of America. It is to be hoped that, in time to 
come, unionism will be synonymous with the best 
workmanship, and that union goods will appeal to the 
public by reason of their superlative qualities as well 
as by the fact that they were produced under union 
conditions. The labor unions have not reached this 
point as yet, and as far as they have gone is the plac¬ 
ing of labels on their products. This, indeed, may be 
something—since it is more than nothing; but can a 
scab live in a union-built, union-labeled house? Perish 
the thought! Yet wherein is the advantage of the 
union label, if a non-union family happens along and 
removes them, or—paralyzing suggestion!—retains 
them In daily contemplation? 


TOWN MAKING, 

Bo the best towns grow or are they made? is a 
question of more than academic interest The making 
of towns, that is to say, the determination that a 
town shall grow and develop on a certain site and 
under certain conditions that have been determined 
beforehand, is a comparatively new method of city 
making. All great towns have grown great and have 
become great through their natural situation, their 
relations to commerce or the positions they have ob¬ 
tained in national life. Rome, Paris, London, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Hambirrg, Amsterdam, have all thriven and developed 
naturally, and not because their founders willed it or 
could ji e frvsenough .j-sto •&, future to form - £ 2 
haziest conception of their present greatness. Some 
German cities, such as Berlin and Munich, and the 
Russian St, Petersburg, have thriven partly through 
natural conditions and partly because their growth 
has been carefully furthered by their sovereigns. They 
represent a special class of cities where natural ad¬ 
vantages have been assisted by wise forethought and 
deliberate development. 

But taking the great towns of the world as a whole 
it is apparent that they have attained their present 
pre-eminence by slow and natural growth. They grew, 
but they were not ordered to grow. A wholly different 
class of cities are those which have been developed 
through intention. They might possess natural ad¬ 
vantages of their own, they might be conveniently 
situated for commerce or placed in the midst of a 
rich agricultural region, but their beginning has been 
a matter of planning and design; they arose because 
It was decreed they should arise; they have developed 
in certain directions because their founders willed 
that they should so develop; they may have taken on 
all the characteristics of a thriving modem com¬ 
munity, hut they have not lost that Individual char¬ 
acter, even in the midst of an unforeseen and abound¬ 
ing modern prosperity, 

ft is quite unimportant that such towns have as yet, 
as a rule, to make their mark. Most of them have 
been established too short a time to permit a fair 
comparison with larger and older communities. More¬ 
over, in many instances, their actual and comparative 
smallness is a part of their fundamental scheme, since 
their founders wished to separate themselves from the 
mass of humanity to be found in the larger cities and 
form a community of persons animated, more or less, 
by similar ideas. Perhaps in this lies an unavoidable 
element of weakness. All sorts and conditions of 
men make up the modern town. Just as they have 
always made up the population of every town, great 
or small, modem or ancient The most insignificant 
have their part in city life, and the withdrawal of on* 
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element, even if seemingly the least desirable, in¬ 
fluences a city's life more than may at first be ap¬ 
parent. 

Already the great factor in city making has been 
disclosed. Situation, planning, form of government, 
seleetness of population, may each help, but tbe one 
great factor that makes a city great is the character 
of its people. The wisest of men may select the best 
site; they may look far into the future, and design the 
best plan, lay out the best streets, build the best 
houses, and arrange for future development and adorn¬ 
ment, and yet if the right sort of people are not at¬ 
tracted to the place it will inevitably fail. 

Character is the foundation of all national growth, 
and municipal growth is hut a pa rt of national life. His¬ 
tory has developed no more patent fact than this, and 
it is as true to-day as it ever was. Intended towns 
have failed because the character of the people did 
not come up to the anticipated requirements, because 
such persons failed to be attracted thither, or because 
the natural conditions did not develop as it was hoped 
they would. There Is, of course, always a possibility 
of this, and even the resources of modern science fall 
to see behind the curtain that veils the future of hu¬ 
manity. 

The physical characteristics of an intended town, of 
one deliberately planned from the beginning, may 
offer many superiorities to those of an older com¬ 
munity which has grown because it could not help 
itself. And this is especially true of such a town that 
might be founded to-day, when there are so many ex¬ 
perts ready with an abundant knowledge, and the 
making of cities become, if not a science—and it can 
hardly be that—at least the subject of much intelligent 
Investigation, Such a community might readily have 
advantages that an older community might be many 
years in acquiring, but It might not be tbe greater 
community fifty years hence. 

The older communities are waking up. Old streets, 
old houses, old ways of doing things and of living are 
giving place to new ways, new houses, new streets. 
Twenty years has entirely changed the physiognomy 
of Chicago; less than half that time has altered much 
of New York almost past recognition to one who has 
not watched the changes as they are made. Paris still 
remains the most noted example of a great modern 
city entirely remade and transformed in our own day. 
London lags behind with its petty squabbles over lights 
and air, and Its proud consciousness of unapproach¬ 
able greatness. 

But the changes in our modern cities, and especially 
in our American cities, have not been rapid enough to 
suit the views of advanced reformers in city life. 
Even so ambitious a scheme as the entire transforma* 
tion of New York has been solemnly discussed and even 
seriously proposed. The old city is not adequate for 
modern views, and now that the rebuilding is well 
along the remaking Is being conspicuously agitated. 

City making is a very different problem from house 
construction. Building after building may be torn 
down and replaced and made suitable to new require¬ 
ments, but the city plan and the c I+ ^ *er are dif¬ 

ficult to change. The men who now know New York 
could, no doubt, plan and devise a more modern city 
than actually exists; they could meet the requirements 
of modem transportation and devise a grander and 
more ornate city than is likely ever to exist on the 
site of the present one; hut to remake and retransfonn 
the present existing city to conform to modern re¬ 
quirements is a problem too vast to be considered 
and too chimerical to be possible of realization. 

Our modern cities must, then, remain largely as they 
are, but progress is not denied them because of this. 
No city is ever completed, and the change and shift* 
lugs of modem life are as well illustrated in its struc¬ 
tural movements as in tbe fluctuations of population. 
We may not, indeed, alter tbe city as a whole, but we 
can improve its parts and plan and develop Its expan¬ 
sion in accordance with tbe most wholesome rules of 
city life* Here is an abundant possibility not for New 
York alone, but for every city, great and smalt, and It 
is because this possibility exists and is a reality that 
the city structure should be studied and the utmost 
care taken in the development of the new districts. 

But structural changes, after all, are not so potent 
in their effect as character changes. It is the men 
and women of the cities that make them. Humanity 
is largely influenced by its environment, and beautiful, 
splendid cities will attract better people and help to 
make them better than a city that is mean and sordid, 
ugly and ungainly. Every good building, every good 
street, every note of embellishment helps, just as every 
good work Is an Inspiration, and the mere cootempla* 
tion of merit is meritorious. But beyond the ex¬ 
ternalities of the city Is its soul, which Is composed 
of the people living In It That Is what counts, and 
always has counted, and always will count, A com¬ 
munity Is not how it looks, but what its people are. 
The drafting hoard is a useful adjunct to town mak¬ 
ing, but the town itself will be made by the people 
who arc attracted to it and pass their lives in it. 
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talks with architects 


MS. T. L. V. Eomi OS TEE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 

Amoxg tie younger architects ot New York few have 
obtained a more rapid success in the building of houses 
than Mr. F. L. V. Hoppin. His work, while including 
the various kinds of buildings that every architect of 
standing is daily called upon to design in the ordinary 
routine of his profession, has been distinguished bj 
the designing of a number of modern dwelling houses, 
among which have been homes for Mr. Charles E. 
Cooper at Tuxedo, for Mr. Andrew C. Zabriskie at Tar- 
rytown, for Mrs. Edith Wharton at Lenox, for General 
Greene at Newport, and a group of lesser houses— 
lesser in size and in cost, but full of genuine artistic 
interest—at Aiken, S. C. The larger houses just 
named are dwellings of the first rank in size, designed 
in a fine style of architecture, and embellished with 
stately and beautiful gardens. Other interesting work 
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A MODERN MOORISH SMOKING-ROOM-RESIDENCE OF ALFRED MARSHALL, ESQ., MAMARONECK. N. Y.-See page 62 . 

Mr. Frank A- Moore, Architect. 


by Mr. Hoppin, who practises in conjunction with Mr. 
Terrance Keen, the firm style being Hoppin & Keen, 
include the Church of the Messiah, at Rhinebeek, N. Y., 
and two important city dwellings in New York, one for 
Mr, J, F. D. Lanier and another for Mr, M, S. BurrelL 

It is obvious, from this hastily compiled list, that 
Mr, Hoppin is thoroughly competent to advise and 
. suggest in some of the more important questions re¬ 
lating to the house and grounds, and I eagerly availed 
myself of his courteous permission to talk with him 
for the Building Monthly. 

u The first thing an architect in active practise real¬ 
izes/' said Mr, Hoppin at the beginning of our talk, 
“is the enormous responsibilities under which he 
labors. An architect is one of the most responsible 
creatures in the world—or at least he should be; yet 
both he and his clients often fall to realize completely 
how great this responsibility is. Almost every con¬ 
ceivable question comes before the architect; he is 
called upon to decide a multitude of matters; he is ex¬ 
pected to he familiar with every possible detail that 
enters into the designing and construction of the 


longer the time spent on it the better it is likely to 
serve its purpose. The house may he finished, but 
the garden, which should embellish it and set it off, 
may naturally follow in a more leisurely manner. It 
is in such continued work that the client will find the 
keenest interest in his home. It is especially desir¬ 
able that the interest of the women of the household 
be maintained in the dwelling. 

u The garden is a source of constant pleasure to the 
householder and his family. Every house should be 
placed with reference to a specific scheme. This 
scheme should he decided upon at the outset and 
should form an integral part of the design of the 
house as a whole. It is by no means necessary that it 
should be carried out at once, or that work on it 
should he pushed to completion at the earliest moment 
But it is essential for the obtaining of the best results 
that the scheme, the idea, the program—call it what 
you will—is fixed from the very beginning, 

H And then the home should be homelike, A house 
is intended to be lived in, enjoyed, appreciated, used. 
It must not be a haphazard construction, but a real 
work of art, finished and complete. There is no better 


upon to do the architect is the supreme director of all 
architectural undertakings. 

" As for the landscape architect his position is very 
clear. It is that of gardener or general garden con¬ 
tractor subordinate to the architect. His knowledge of 
trees, of plants, and of shrubs is certainly more In¬ 
timate than the architect's is apt to be. He has his 
own place in most work of this description, but he 
can not supplant the architect as general director with¬ 
out detriment to the scheme of the house and grounds 
as a whole, 

" conception of a garden is an architectural 
garden, if the cost permits It, and the site and sur¬ 
roundings are capable of this treatment. It should 
be surrounded by high walls, for a garden should be 
compact and imply solitude; it is^ the owner's play 
place and is Intended for his phonal relaxation. It 
should be laid out on axial lines, and should be sym¬ 
metrically designed, with at least one central line 
from the house. If walls are not possible all around 
they should enclose it on the sides. It shquld face 
the south and be protected from the north. It is not, 

(Continued on page 62,) 
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A RESIDENCE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.-See page 65 

MR. ROBERT S. STEPHENSON, ARCHITECT. 
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HALL. 


" KNOLLCRESTY* A RESIDENCE AT FAR HILLS, N. J.-See page 62 
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DINING-ROOM. 


"KNOLLCREST,” A RESIDENCE AT FAR HILLS, N. J.-See 

MESSRS. BORINS & TILTON, ARCHITECTS. 


page 62 . 
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A RESIDENCE AT PLAINFIELD, N. J.—See 

MR. A. L. C. MARSH, ARCHITECT. 


page 63, 

































































































































































































WALK ON THE ESTATE OF HORATIO GRIN NELL, ESQ., NEW BEDFORD, MASS 



WALK ON THE ESTATE OF MRS, EDWARD C. JONES, NEW BEDFORD, MASS 

OLD-TIME GARDENS.—Soe page 65 , 
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A HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE AT “ ROCK RIDGE / 1 GREENWICH, 

MR. F. G. C, wMITHj ARCHITECT. 


CONN*—See page 65. 
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A RESIDENCE AND STABLE AT “ROCK RIDGE” GREENWICH, CONN.-See page 65 , 

MR, F. G. C, SMITH, ARCHITECT, 
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A RESIDENCE AT BELLE HAVEN, GREENWICH, CONN. 

MR. WILSON EYRE, j Rl , ARCHITECT. 


-See page 6-4. 
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BAY WINDOW AT STUDIO- ENTRANCE PORCH- 


A RESIDENCE AT BELLE HAVEN, GREENWICH, CONN—See page 64, 

MR. WILSON BYRE, JR„ ARCHITECT. 
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A SWISS CHALET AT PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—See page 63. 

MR. JOHN J, PETIT, ARCHITECT. 
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THE WEST GALLERY. LOOKING INTO THE CENTRAL GALLERIES. 



A PART OF THE VANDERBILT GALLERY. THE LOPEZ-ROTH GRANT MEMORIAL. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION.—See page 65 
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* »«s,^ to “s.r"“s 

any more than it is always possible “ 
in a free manner and witHout ^ de8lra ble 

conditions.* But these are some of t garden, 

essentials to be observed in designmg a f^^ funda . 
It is difficult to go far astray if thcse 

r.™ 1 V « 0, •„ ..duttor. 

Some gardens are so filled with statue h ^ 

mind one irresistibly of a sar ^” P Garaeus sll onld 
guests have forgotten to go home* ^ 
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is a» “ a wh " e “* P " c ' 

gardens. They are not ftjj “J cases . But people 
haps seem so in some im &s essential ad- 

actually desire them, and d being Bpell t m 

junets to their tomes.Very many costly 
houses to-day than e t cost , great price 

houses, houses of f ie f ' 1 J And there are many 

embellishment and ado wbile m so large nor 

lesser houses being u „ g ^re higher in Pi' ice and 
so costly as the great house 0CCllpant s may 

l-ir-her in appointments than 

hitherto have been accuetomed^to. ^ come a greater 
“ With tWs expansion that iB at once 
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and the man who PW*‘ . 

benefit from his expend _t ■ ^ ^ la a most 

■•The modern house, in ore; more costly 

complex structure. conveniences are re- 

interiors are dernan ‘ ' more inloll>e« !ce la tlis ' 
garded as matters of.tumrs- , facilities are 

;,„ed In th.J '!.»»«- ■■•> 

better; in a is due to the architect, who is 

bettered. Most of tlus is smmder training and 

daily bringing more cat Mcre t of success, 

ampler experience to * Is ^ , Dtereat o( the 

ful house designing ^ ( iaV0 already spoken of that, 
client In the operat - The c ii e nt must not. on 

but I must refer to *•«* . ^ interest wb l!e pay- 

•w “““Vm things 01 rtinf » 

ing endless hills, many 
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mental detail should be avoided at any cost Pergolas, 
for example, are very mvieb overdone and overused, 
and not a few that every one is expected to admire are 
bad in themselves and not Italian at alt 
** very common error in the making of a garden is 
to proceed without a color scheme and without ref¬ 
erence to the height of plants. Color, and the right 
use of color is so essential to the success of a garden 
that it Is hardly fair to place it below the general plan 
or scheme in cataloguing the characteristics of the 
garden. It must be carefully studied and thought out, 
and the success of the garden as a whole will largely 
depend on the thoroughness with which this is done. 
Even so simple a rule that the higher plants should 
stand next to the bounding walls, with the lesser 
plants toward the border or interior of the garden is 
often violated, with strangely resulting effects. Here 


few years since* A garden is a place of interest; it 
is the spot that belongs to the owner alone; it is tbe 
sancto sanctorum of the exterior of the house; it exists 
for the owner and his guests, and is a place of pure 
delight and endless pleasure. It Is very costly, it is 
true, but if the expense can be afforded it more than 
compensates for the outlay. 

" As for the house it is obvious that almost any 
house must have at least one front or one aspect that 
can be adjusted to the garden design* That, indeed, 
is essential, for both house and garden are properly 
parts of a single design. They are the parts that, 
together, constitute the whole* Yet they are often 
overloaded with material and often badly placed. At 
times they seem to be afterthoughts. As a matter of 
fact they should be near the house, exactly as they are 
a part of It* They should be under the eye of the mi* 


nothing. He must have conhdence in his architect, 
and the architect must have confidence in himself and 
in the merit of his work, AH matters of art that are 
exterior to the house should be left to the architect 
The interior is more distinctly personal to the owner. 
He must live in it, and his wishes, desires, inclinations, 
and tastes must be heeded In a more or less definite 
manner* But with the right architect, tbe man who 
knows his profession, and loves it, there can be little 
trouble* His tact must be inexhaustible, and he must 
know how to use it. Although I am speaking as an 
architect 1 do not believe that a client can have too 
much of his architect's services, nor can he profitably 
neglect advice that is based on training and experience* 
It is to give just this aid and to perform Just this work 
that the architect practises his profession." 

Bars Ferree, 
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UNSANITARY HOUSE FURNISHING. 


The main object in furnishing a bouse with due re¬ 
gard to the health of its inmates, says the Medical 
Record, is to provide as few receptacles for dust and 
for the propagation of microbes as possible. Modern 
hospitals and sanatoriums are constructed upon this 
principle- Mouldings, ceiling, and wall ornamentation 
and decoration are entirely dispensed with. The floor 
is smooth without interstices, guiltless of carpet, and 
made of a hard, highly polished wood. Every endeavor 
is made to render the interior of the building aseptic. 

Carpets, and especially thick and heavy ones, are, in 
most instances, uncleanly, unhealthy, and unnecessary. 
In order to keep them in a sanitary condition, they 
must be frequently and thoroughly cleaned; and in 
towns, at least, even In the best houses, this is seldom 
done. In tenement houses carpets are no more nor less 
than a positive and constant source pf danger to health. 
There is no need in any room to have the floor com¬ 
pletely covered. Large rugs placed where necessary on 
a sound, well-polished floor answer the purpose as well 
as a large carpet, look better, and, above all, are de¬ 
cidedly more healthy. The tendency to crowd a house 
with furniture and works of art is both vulgar and con¬ 
trary to the laws of health. 

VESTIBULE FURNISHINGS. 

Vestibule furnishings, says the Tribune, are or¬ 
dinarily limited to hat rack, umbrella stand, overshoes 
holder, and mat A piece of furniture not usual, but 
perfectly In keeping with the function of the vestibule, 
is a settle, chair, or stool, of simple construction, where 
the mean time occupant may remove or put on his 
overshoes. The vestibule walls are best plain tinted in 
some flat color, according to individual taste—neutral 
yellow or green is good. Then, with provision for 
proper lighting by day and night, the vestibule has the 
necessary business-like equipment referred to in the 
first talk. 

NEW WALL-PAPERS. 

Or new wall-papers there is no end. Some striking 
designs are in art nouveau papers. One represents a 
pathway winding through an orchard, and another a 
meadow by a lake, with boats floating on the surface 
of the water. A design on real grass cloth is a novelty. 
An arbor of roses with cloud effect overhead and groups 
of Easter lilies with overarching vista of sky are two 
new designs. 

THE TREATMENT OF FLOORS. 

Pike floors must be properly prepared before a new 
stain is given, says Harper's Bazar. Repeated coats of 
stain or varnish carelessly applied in order to hide 
unevenly worn floors often but serve to accentuate the 
defects they were designed to conceal. Thought should 
be given, therefore, to the scraping off of such accumu¬ 
lations in order that a really clean surface and an even 
one (which will absorb the stain) may be given. Even 
old oak floors are better for being treated in the only 
way by which the amateur may hope to get a good sur¬ 
face for oiling and waxing. Soft floors, such as pine, 
require imperatively to be treated in this way. If from 
long usage, or from poor workmanship, cracks appear 
between the boards, they should be filled in with some 
good prepared Alien the surface of the floor having 
been first planed and scraped until even. Where means 
will permit, a wood-carpet or thin parquetry may be 
laid over a floor so prepared. All things considered, 
the outlay for such a covering is extremely tow, the 
carpet for a medium sized floor in oak, or in oak and 
cherry wood-carpet, amounting to scarcely more than 
that for a good Brussels or other wool carpet, but with 
greatly to be preferred results. However, even where 
41 money is no object,” distance from a business center 
often proves an obstacle to the acquiring of such a 
#l carpet." Those* therefore, who must restrict them* 
selves to improving the old floor only, should begin 
the work at the beginning. " New patches on old gar* 
ments ” are not less ugly in their results than is new 
paint laid over a paint-patched old floor. 

THE DEN AGAIN. 

Scene, a department store; persons present, a bride 
and groom from the country. 

“What kind of a room do you call this?” demanded 
the man. 

" T bie is a den," declared the bride, in a superior 
tone. 

"What's a den?” 

"A den why a den is a Chinese idea; a place the 
Chines^ fix up In their houses/ 1 

“Well,” was the parting comment. " it’s too dark 
and spooky for my taste “—New York Evening Post. 


“GREYSHINGLES/’ A RESIDENCE AT GLEN 
RIDGE, N. J, ^ 

" Obey shingles," the house of S. Raymond Roberts* 
Esq.* of Glen Ridge* New Jersey, illustrated on cover 
and page 48, is an excellent example of the Colonial 
style, both in plan and exterior Extreme simplicity 
throughout is the distinguishing characteristic of this 
bouse. The exterior is unbroken by bay windows or 
other projections, and thus the rigid simple lines of 
the true “ Colonial" building are maintained. While 
the body consists of gray weather-beaten shingles, 
special care has been observed in the design of the 
trim to obtain an effect of great delicacy in all the 
mouldings, columns, balustrades, etc. This effect is 
further brought out by ivory white paint* The shut¬ 
ters have slats in the lower part only* thus producing 
the effect of the primitive heavy shutter. 

One enters through a hall extending through the 
house with a large window on the lauding. The stairs 
ascend in the simple Colonial manner, with the rail 
forming a complete turn at the base instead of a 
newel. At the left of the entrance hall is the parlor, 
with a large Colonial mantel directly opposite the en¬ 
trance. The dining-room is at the right, the same 
size as the parlor, and opening from it a large, com- 
for table piazza with plaster ceiling, and enclosed in 
wire netting in summer. This is used in hot weather 
for afternoon tea, and even dinner can he served here, 
as it Is free from Intrusion. The parlor and dining¬ 
room are both light rooms* for there is no piazza 
across the front of the house. 

The den behind the parlor has opening from it a 
small porch* which is enclosed in glass in winter and 
used as a conservatory. The coat room under the 
landing Is large enough to be used for bicycles. The 
rear stairs go up from the butler's pantry to the land¬ 
ing. The kitchen has a combination coal and gas 
range* set against a breast of white enamel brick. The 
laundry is in the basement below the kitchen. 

The second floor contains five bedrooms and a bath, 
and the third floor four bedrooms and a bath. White 
paint, mahogany stained doors, and the simplest de¬ 
signs In Colonial wall papers have befcn used through¬ 
out, and the whole house, as complete, makes a charm¬ 
ing and comfortable home. Messrs. Horace B. Mann 
and Perry R, MacNeille, architects, 2 East Thirty-third 
Street* New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

u KN01LCRE5T/ 1 A RESIDENCE AT FAR 
HILLS, N. J. 

On pages 50 and 51 are given illustrations of " Knoij- 
crest,” the country residence of John F* Dillon, Esq., at 
Far Hills, New Jersey. 

The main part of the first story is constructed of 
stone with rock faces. The remainder of the building 
is built of wood, and the exterior framework is covered 
with shingles. The roof is also shingled. The plan 
shows a central hall* which is trimmed with oak, and 
lias a massive wooden frieze and a beamed and ribbed 
ceiling. The staircase is provided with columns with 
Ionic capitals. The fireplace is built of rock-faced 
stone, with a breastwork extending to the ceiling. 

The drawing-room is trimmed with mahogany. It 
has an open fireplace* furnished with a tiled hearth 
and facings* and a mantel carved and with shelf sup- 
ported on caryatides. The music room is treated In 
white and gold, and is provided with fireplace, etc. 

The library is the most important feature of this 
house. Bookcases are built in, extending up to the 
entire height of the ceiling, while the latter is beamed 
in a massive manner. There are several alcoves, which 
are provided with paneled seats, and one of these al¬ 
coves contains an open fireplace. 

The dining-room Is trimmed with oak, treated in the 
Flemish style, and has a paneled wainscoting, ceiling 
beams, and a fireplace of rock-faced stone, with the 
chimney breast extending to the ceiling and provided 
with. a stone shelf supported on stone corbels. The 
butler's pantry* kitchen, and servants' hall are pro¬ 
vided with ail the modern conveniences. 

The second floor contains seven bedrooms, six dress¬ 
ing-rooms, and three bathrooms* besides the four ser¬ 
vants' rooms* which are located- over the kitchen ex¬ 
tension and are reached by a private stairway. 

The third floor contains several bedrooms and ample 
storage. A cemented cellar contains a furnace room, 
a laundry, coal and wood bins. Messrs. Boring & Tilton 
architects* New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

A MODERN MOORISH SMOKING ROOM. 

A modern Moorish smoking room in the residence 
ot Alfred Marshall, Esq., at Mamaroneck, N Y is 
shown on page 47. Mr. Frank A Moore. Windsor Ar¬ 
cade, Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street., New York 
was the architect. 

The engraving was made from a photograph taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 



CATALOGUE SEASON. 

Catalogue season has arrived—Indeed, It haa been 
with us for some Aveeks past A hearty ’welcome to 
these forerunners of garden time! Few trade publica¬ 
tions are so interesting, few bo handsome* few so help¬ 
ful, inspiring and altogether delightful. One turns 
their pages eagerly, looking for old friends and hoping 
for new ones. The latter may not always be as suc¬ 
cessful as they are promised to be, but there is peren¬ 
nial hope in garden experimentation, and the failure of 
one season is apt to be the success of the next. Plant 
and seed catalogues are true indications of spring* and 
even late snows and heavy storms must give way be¬ 
fore the salubrious season their gay covers portend. 

THE HOUSING OF GARDEN SERVANTS* 

A recent account of the garden servants employed by 
Earl Cowper at Wrest Park, Bedfordshire* Engl anti, di¬ 
rects attention to one of the most interesting estates In 
England where the conditions of the employees appear 
to be particularly fortunate. Borne of the gardeners 
have been employed as :ong as fifty-six, fifty-three, 
fifty-two, and thirty-two years, and form a corps of 
active, intelligent* and energetic men, seldom absent 
from their daily employment 

The married men are comfortably housed in several 
of the lodges in the park* and others In the beautiful 
and picturesque village of Sllsoe, long renowned for Its 
beauty and sanitary arrangements, also for Ha ample 
convenience as regards church, school, postal, and tele¬ 
graph accommodation. The rents charged the garden 
employees for their cottages In the village are exceed¬ 
ingly low, but not quite nominal; and his lordship, 
with his usual generosity, when the allotment system 
was first introduced, had a large field in close prox¬ 
imity to the village laid out In allotments for the gar 
den men and othen, workmen on the estate. Thus by 
successful cropping they can keep themselves well sup¬ 
plied all the year round with a bountiful supply of 
fresh vegetables, which are indispensable in the cot¬ 
tage of the peasant. 

Another feature is the coal Hub maintained by the 
Earl, and the Countess's clothing club. The garden 
employees, etc., pay into these dubs weekly, and at the 
end of the year there is a substantial bonus added to 
their weekly subscriptions. By this means they are 
able to get in their yearly supply of coal during the 
autumn, besides a great many more household com¬ 
forts, 

HEATING ORCHID HOUSES. 

Many orchids are injured through an excessive use 
of fire heat A common mistake in the heating of 
orchid houses is providing too little piping, with the 
result that the fires must he driven and pipes kept 
needlessly hot. Were the pipes more numerous, the 
heat of the water might be muck less* with advantage 
to the plants. Moreover, the extra cost of piping is as 
nothing compared with that of fuel in endeavoring to 
keep up heat with too little heating surface, A recent 
writer makes some useful suggestions as to tempera¬ 
tures* It is not desirable* he says* to lay down a hard- 
and-fast rule in regard to temperatures, but the follow¬ 
ing figures will be found helpful. The higher figures 
are reached at noon, and the lower ones in the early 
morning* and in accordance with the state or the 
weather; and a few degrees Lower than the lowest will 
not cause injury in very severe weather: East Indian 
house or stove; by day, 68 degrees to 75 degrees; by 
night, 60 degrees to 65 degrees. Cattleya house, by 
day* 62 degrees to 68 degrees; by night, 58 degrees to 
62 degrees. Intermediate house, by day, fig degrees to 
62 degrees; by night* 55 degrees to 58 degrees. Cool or 
Odontoglossum house, by day, 55 degrees to 60 degreec; 
by night, 50 degrees to 55 degrees. 

FLANT SANITATION, 

l he general laws of sanitation in plants, says a writer 
m the Contemporary Review, do not differ very muck 
from those laid down for preventive medicine in man 
or animals. They include the removal and destruction 
by burning of dead plants, or dead parts of plants, suf¬ 
fering from communicable diseases, as soon as the out¬ 
break is noticed, and before it has widely spread; the 
prevention of conditions which favor infection; the 
isolation; by means of trenches* of plants whose roots 
are diseased; and the exclusion or quarantining of 
plants from infected countries. These are but ex¬ 
amples of sanitary methods which should commend 
themselves to every practical man* and have been used 
with great success in numerous cases. They are how¬ 
ever* almost useless without an intelligent watching* 
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A SWISS CHALET AT PEOSPECT PARK SOUTH, 
BROOKLYN, NY. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS is cities. 

The shape ©f trees tor roadways. ^ s a CO “ 
porary. should be pyramid tops on stia.ght stem 
Trees should be trained as much as possible t P. 

nlZ:\«* »VU« ® •£* "SSTSS 

as to pruning. No trees should bo planted nearer uian 
twenty-five feet apart, and should the house 

«*•<*«■ 

must always be used both in distanc - 
or trees. A birch or acacia, for 

spread like a chestnut, sycamore or P^ne, “ ‘ , 

Zee no. U» un the « 

met in <■— 

given to those trees having straight 

ST*—.: dm. «• *“■ “”"”pC 

All trees should he done twice a ^ 0&J 

tools, a little knowledge and proper lnstructlon.. 

,an train and keep any tree in hounds ™ 
start when the tree is young, and if regu - 
one will notice that they have been erf. 

It is not advisable to plant trees n business 
without very wide pavements, but if i « '° ttd 
should be kept three feet from the ^and^rot^ed 
from hungry horses. Boots also ^ and 

after; when the pavement is too < ' ,0Be . . . rooK 

will not allow of swelling and water getting to^e roots 
especial pains must he taken to remedy the evil. 
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wood, and the exterio ,, tinner and then 

matched sheathing 8«>d toM mill . 

with seven-eighths inch hy eg stained a dark 

sawTi clapboarding. T ^" c ^ p W " ^ fte trimmings are 
brown, warm in its coloring, —^ with 
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shingles, ide 42 ft., exclusive of piazza. 

ShtSunJ crr: 7 «, drat story, . * ~ 

° n r£ half L n a one. and is trimmed with «k, 

I 

■r 3f£srr-U“A 

nook there are paneled seats, and 

mted with columns and an archway. The libiary 

treated like the hall, and is separated from the latte 

fireplace has green tiled facings and a hearth and 

•ar zsu»»—«-*■» ° ,d “-r 

with oak The walls from door to the ceiling ar. 
paneled, and the ceiling is beamed, while the Spaces 
between the beams are filled in with crimson burlap 
The whole of the woodwork is stained and finished in 
a dark Flemish oak. At one side of the room there Is 
a massive shelf supported on corbel brackets, over 
which there is a china cabinet provided with leaded 
glass doors. The nook used for a breakfast-room is 
an attractive feature. The butler’s pantry is fitted lip 
with sink, drawers, dressers, and cupboards. The 
kitchen is fitted up with range, cupboards, sink, bicycle 

room, and Ice box complete. 

Tfre second floor is trimmed with white pine and is 
treated with white enamel paint There are four bed¬ 
rooms, with closets and lavatories in each room, linen 
closet, and a bathroom furnished with a tiled floor and 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 
There are four bedrooms and a bathroom on the 
third floor. The cellar, cemented, contains the laun¬ 
dry, furnace room, trunk room, etc. The house was 
built by Dean Alvord, of 257 Broadway, New York, and 
was designed by Mr. John J. Petit, architect, 11 East 
Thirty-third Street, New York city, N. Y. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 


The roof is covered with 


LONDON SCARES AND GARDENS- 

The old city squares, such us abend in B toomy rtK 
arc one of the most delightful features ofLondon In 
a recent address Mr. Aston Webb. 

Rovil Institute of British Architects, pointed out that 
3ji32S-a gardens have taken their place; the 
difference being that while a “square” was hounded 
tiv a public road, and had the front* of the houses fac¬ 
ing it, the ”gardens" have no surrounding road, an 
the backs of the houses abut immediately upon It The 
result is that while the square adds greatly to the 
variety and beauty of the streets, th| gardens are en¬ 
tirely hidden away, and might he non-existent as far as 
the public thoroughfares are concerned, it Is wen 
known, adds a contemporary, what some of these so- 
called - gardens « are like-ill-kept pieces of grass and 
a few trees, overlooked by ill-furnished back windows, 
in which few of the occupants take any pleasure. But 
they need not be so. There is no reason why houses 
should not he built round plots of garden ground, with 
one open side to the roadway, which would he refresh¬ 
ing not oiilv to accupants of the house, hut the tired 
and jaded Londoner as he goes backward and forward, 
and would prevent the stagnation of air complained oL 
There could he a private archway entrance through 
each side of the square or blocks of houses. 

Unfortunately, bunding speculators and local au¬ 
thorities have only one idea of building, and that is, 
a long, straight street with strips of garden, often 
back yards, behind the .houses, and these In their turn 
back on to another range of gardens and houses which 
face another street What one should like to see Is 
such a hack space thrown open by the removal of all 
the party fence-walls between the gardens or yards 
except a strip left near the houses, and the center space 
laid out and made into a private garden. By this 
means wo should have/instead of a number of strips 
of ground or gardens—Ill-kept, damp, and useless to 
the majority of the residents—a central open laid-out 
garden that would be an attraction to the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The British tenant has not yet awoke to this idea of 
social life; his house, “his own castle/ 1 is too strongly 
rooted In him to enable him to accept such an alterna¬ 
tive, and so he goes on building houses with back gar¬ 
dens that are seldom much use to the majority of the 
occupants, 

THE “FAMILY HOME" IN GLASGOW. 

The City of Glasgow, which is well to the front in 
all matters of civic embellishment and progress, has 
adopted no more radical a proposal than a “Family 
Home/ established by the municipality and Intended 
originally for both widowers and widows with fam¬ 
ilies, the idea being that the children could be cared 
for there by responsible persona while the parent went 
out to work. The development of the Idea, however, 
contained results which were not in the municipal pro¬ 
gramme, and the widows were got rid of, accommoda¬ 
tions being now available only for widowers. But at 
no time, it is said, has the home been more than three 
parts full; and whether a municipality should devote 
the public funds to any such enterprise at all is open 
to question. 


A RESIDENCE AT PLAINFIELD, N. J- 

The residence which is illustrated on page 52 has 
been erected for H. W> Beebe, Esq., at Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

The building is of a modified Colonial type. The 
underpinning is built of red Harvard brick, laid with 
Flemish bond in red mortar. The superstructure is of 
wood, is covered with clapboards, and is painted Co¬ 
lonial gray with white trimmings. The roof is cov¬ 
ered with shingles and is stained a moss green. Di¬ 
mensions: Front, 46 ft; side, 33 ft. fi in., not includ¬ 
ing front porch. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first 
story, 10 ft.; second, 9 ft; third, 8 ft 

The hall contains a Colonial stairway with fluted 
columns, newel, and turned balusters painted white, 
the rail being of mahogany. The remainder of the 
woodwork in ball Is treated with ivory white paint. 
The reception-room is trimmed with white pine and is 
treated with white enamel. It contains an open fire¬ 
place furnished with tiled facings and a hearth and 
mantel of Colonial style. The living-room is trimmed 
with white wood stained a dull black, while the walls 
are covered with red burlap with harmonious effect 
A special mantel, faced with Dutch tile and with a red 
Welsh tile hearth, is at the end of room. There is 
also an attractive nook with seats. The dining-room is 
treated with white enamel, and It has a high blue bur¬ 
lap wainscoting extending up to a plate rack. There 
are china closets with leaded glass doors built in at 
one end of the room, with flower shelf and window 
placed between the same. The butler's pantry and 
kitchen with its dependencies are furnished with all 
the best modern conveniences. 

The second story is trimmed with pine and treated 
with white enamel. There are four bedrooms, with 
ample closets, and also a bathroom furnished with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing 
on the second floor. There are two bedrooms and 
ample storage room on the third floor. There Is a 
cemented cellar under the entire house, containing a 
laundry, furnace, and coal and wood bins. Mr. A, L. C. 
Marsh, architect, 97 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


heatisg a village house. 

t. hni -ill- furnaces, hot water and steam are 

cU ry falls below freezing, says Dr. Harvey 

necessary to alter somewhat the C0U3t, '" C “"“ t ,/ 

rooms. Every one knows the value of the open ^ grate, 
not so much as a heater, bttl as an cq»«H*er of room 
temperature, and herein lies our remody^ Bvery raom 
should have such a grate or its equivalen , . 1 ' ' 

air shaft connected with the chimney, and opening into 
the room at the Boor level. An air shaft so arrariK . 
and of suitable dimensions, answers almost as well as 
an open grate, and rurnishes the means whereby rooms 
may be heated very well with ordinary stoves. 

When a room which 1ms no fireplace Is heated the 
heated air rises and spreads along the ceiling in a thick 
cloud, and if a window is opened the warm air rushes 
out berore it has done much good; if, on ihe other hand, 
there is an open grate, some of the hot air, escaping up 
the chimney, creates a partial vacuum; this, conse¬ 
quently, creates in the room a movement toward the 
opening and the upper heated air is more diffused about 
ike room, making the temperature more uniform. 

The balls, whether they contain a stove or not, 
should have an air shaft, for It will assist somewhat in 
“sucking out” the heated air of the adjoining rooms. 

A small oil heater, placed in the lower hall, will he of 
assistance in keeping the hall temperature nl the right 
point. 

LOSB OF HEAT IN WALLS, 

Some walls as we flml them In ordinary construction 
will cause a greater loss than others, says a writer in 
the Metal Worker. For Instance, a greater lose will 
be found in a wall that is plastered directly on bricks 
or stones than where It Is stripped out and the plaster- 
tug done on wood lath. Greater heat loss will occur In 
frame buildings where little or no building felt is used 
than where goodly quantities, properly applied, are 
used. The more intimately acquainted the heating en¬ 
gineer or contractor becomes in general with the 
various materials used and methods pursued in build¬ 
ings, and the more knowledge he has of the character 
of construction of the particular house or building 
with which he is or may be concerned, the more able 
will he be to understand just what heat losses he may 
expect. 

In most sections of this country at least ten per cent, 
more loss is to he expected from northern or western 
exposures, consequently due allowance must be made 
for such exposures. Where winds of considerable ve¬ 
locity occur such exposures will occasion a much 
greater loss than the more protected quarters. The 
purpose for which the building is to be used and 
whether the building is heated continuously, during the 
day time only or at intermittent periods, should receive 
consideration. When the building is heated during the 
day only 20 to 30 per cent, more heat will be required, 
and in case it Is only heated intermittently (a few dif¬ 
ferent days a week) from 40 to 50 per cent more heat 
will be required than when the building is continuously 
warmed. In making any calculations as regards the 
area of heat flues much depends on the temperature of 
the heated air flowing through the heat flue. In fact, 
in making any such calculations the temperature of 
the incoming air must first be determined upon, as each 
cubic foot of air at different temperatures absorbs a 
certain number of beat units. 


SIDE WALL REGISTERS. 

Side wall registers, many of them of special design, 
came largely into use last year. Their makers, Bays a 
critic, would do well not to advocate the use of more 
than one register to each pipe. If they expect to perma¬ 
nently popularize them. Owing to their construction 
and the use of large piping in connection therewith 
many dealers have formed the hart habit of putting 
two and even three registers on one pipe, whereas It 
will be found more satisfactory to the user of the ap¬ 
paratus to conform to the general practice of using one 
register to each pipe. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOE CITY WAREHOUSES. 

A warehouse Are in London last summer, which re¬ 
sulted in a considerable loss of life and demonstrated 
the general inefficiency of the London Fire Department, 
has directed fresh attention to the necessity of safe¬ 
guarding city structures of every sort in the most 
thorough manner possible. A late critic of this catas¬ 
trophe makes some pertinent suggestions concerning the 
construction of city warehouses, basing his conclusions 
on the results of this fire. He proposes that all sup¬ 
porting piers should he constructed, where practicable, 
of brick; that all roofs should be flat and of fire-resist¬ 
ing construction; that all windows should he protected 
by firerres!sting shutters or wired glass; that all floors 
should he fire-resisting, and all iron girders, columns, 
and supports be protected by special plaster or hollow 
tile covering and not tied into walls; that all stair¬ 
cases be enclosed by at least a 9-incb wall carried up to 
the roof, and any openings on to the same be filled with 
fire-resisting doors; that all elevators be enclosed with 
at least a 9-inch wall, and carried up through the roof 
and covered with a skylight of light iron and glass, and 
all openings on to the several floors be filled with fire- 
resisting doors. 

HOW TO ESCAPE FROM A FIRE* 

Chief Swinolet* of St, Louis, Mo.* has, in a news* 
paper report, made some suggestions on ways to escape 
from a fire. 

Tf cut off from escape one should shut the door of 
the room in which one Is and make for the nearest 
window. 

The best way is to crawl. There is always a space 
next the floor where the air is good. Smoke always 
rises, I don't care If a building is filled with dense 
smoke, a window can be reached by crawling and keep¬ 
ing the head close to the floor. 

Persons should get on the outside of the window. 
The room may he filled with fire, tmt it will take some 
time before the fire reaches them. Persons should wait 
until their clothes catch on fire before jumping. It fs 
almost sure death to jump. 

Burning buildings do not fall immediately. They 
are generally burning at least half an hour before they 
begin to fall. Even if the building does begin to fall, 
the portion where one is may not fait. A person always 
has a chance by remaining. 

With our pompier system we can scale the highest 
building if there are windows to which to attach the 
ladders. One of our missions is to save lives, and 
when we see persons in danger every effort will be 
made to save them. 

Of course* when persons are placed in great danger, 
minutes seem like hours. The engines get to fires in 
the majority of cases within a few minutes after the 
alarm has been given. 

Another thing that I am reminded of is the fact of 
how few persons know the location of the fire-alarm 
box nearest to their residences, and bow to give an 
alarm. Every one should familiarize himself with the 
location of the box and how to torn in an alarm. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 

We must no more expect, says a recent authority, a 
lightning conductor placed at one end of a long, fiat 
structure to attract lightning to that particular point 
than would a rainfall pipe attract the rain. Not on ao* 
count of gravity, but .owing to other laws just as cer¬ 
tain, we know that there are places on a building where 
lightning may strike just as surely as that there are 
slopes down the roof that rain will go down; and as in 
the one ease we have to arrange rainwater gutters and 
pipes lit the necessary directions* so that the water may 
be carried safely away, instead of Its going through the 
building, doing damage, etc,* so in the other we have 
to consider the parts that lightning may strike, and 
arrange our conductor system so that this terrible 
force shall pass harmlessly down the lines we have 
provided for it, instead of tearing Its way through the ■ 
structure, causing niin and possible death. 

No absolute, fixed rule can be laid down. The course of 
the conductors must be planned with due regard to 
other metals, lead flashings, rainwater pipes, and in¬ 
ferior ironwork. In sonic buildings separate conductors 
may be necessary from each vulnerable point; in others, 
branch conductors may be formed, carried by one or 
more conductors to earth. The question would he sim¬ 
plified if the architect considered the matter earlier, 
and having decided on the best, position of conductor' 
arrange that no other metals are brought near, which 
it might not he advisable to connect to it. 


A BESIDENCE AT BELIE HAVEN, GREENWICH. CONN. 

pages 45. 56, and 5T is illustrated the residence 
e rL* for F'U Hauler. M, « BeUe H«v«. . Oreeu- 
wieh Conn. It is unusual in its style, and w 
treated with the Colonial feeling, it has classic P° r( * e ® 
with Doric columns at the front entrance and two 
Inches at the rear of the house, the latter being sepa¬ 
rated hv a grass sward pierced with a MacmonnU* 
basin. The approach to the house is reached ttroush 
the garden square, in the center of which is the sun¬ 
dial, and the whole surrounded by the classic pergo a 
composed of Doric columns, and which are now cov- 

ered with vines. ' 

The building rests upon a stone foundation, while 
the underpinning is a low one built of rock-faced blue- 
stone The superstructure is of wood* and the exterior 
framework is covered with matched sheathing paper 
and clapboards. The whole is painted white* and the 
blinds are painted a Venetian green. The roof is cov¬ 
ered with shingles and is left to weather finish. 
Dimensions: Front, 106 ft; side, 30 ft* exclusive of 
porches. Height of ceilings: Cellar* 7 ft 6 in.; first 
story* 10 ft: second, 9 ft; third, 9 ft 

The entrance is into a broad, spacious ball* central 
in location, and containing a paneled wainscoting of 
white enamel, finished with mahogany cap, a beamed 
ceiling, and an open fireplace with soapstone facings, 
and a hearth and a mantel of Colonial style, with 
enameled face and a mahogany shelf supported on 
Ionic columns. The staircase hall is separated from 
the hall proper by an archway, and it contains a very 
handsome staircase of Colonial style, with enamel 
treads, rises, and balusters, and a mahogany rail. 

The drawing-room is treated with white enamel, and 
has a low Colonial base and cornice, a hay window 
with a platform, one step rise* and a paneled seat. The 
open fireplace is provided with a white enameled man¬ 
tel, a mahogany shelf, and soapstone facings and 
hearth. The studio is provided with a bay window with 
a paneled seat, a paneled wainscoting, a beamed ceil* 
mg f and an open fireplace, treated in harmony with 
the other apartments. 

The dining-room, of unusually large dimensions* is 
provided with a paneled wainscoting of white enamel 
finished with a mahogany rail. The remainder of the 
trim in the dining-room is treated with white enamel. 
The dining-room is furnished with casement French 
windows extending down to floor, and opening on to 
porch, and a Colonial mantel, of white enamel* with a 
mahogany shelf. The butler's pantry is provided with 
bowl, dressers, cupboards, and stairs to cellar and to 
the second floor. The kitchen has a white glazed tiled 
wainscoting* and it contains range* sink, pantry, and 
all other necessary conveniences, besides a servants' 
hall. 

The second floor contains five bedrooms, large* well- 
fitted closets, linen closet, and two bathrooms. This 
floor is trimmed with white enamel. The bathrooms 
are furnished with tiled wainscoting and paved floors, 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel plated plumbing. 

The third floor has three guest rooms* trunk room, 
and bathroom, besides three servants' rooms and bath¬ 
room, which are separated from the former and have 
a private stairway. There is a cellar under the entire 
house, and It contains two furnace rooms, fuel bins, 
laundry, etc., complete. Mr, Wilson Eyre* Jr, architect, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

MR, ANDREW C. ZARRJSKIE’S HOUSE, TABRYTOWN, N, Y. 

The new house for Mr. Andrew C. Zahriskle, re* 
cently built by Mr. F, L. V. Hoppin, architect, 244 
Fifth Avenue* New York* at Tarrytown, N. Y,, and 
illustrated on pages GO and 61, is not only a fine ex¬ 
ample of the architect's skill, but one of the most inter¬ 
esting houses recently erected overlooking the Hudson. 
Unlike most of the great dwellings in that beautiful 
region, the longer side or main front of the house is 
at right angles to the Hudson River, instead of facing 
it. 

It happens that most of the dwellings that face the 
river are rendered almost uninhabitable by the intense 
snn that beats down on them in the hot summer after¬ 
noons, It is frequently impossible to use the rooms 
on that front In the Zahriskle house the difficulty is 
avoided by the simple expedient of fronting the house 
the other way. The end toward the river is provided 
with a deep porch* so that the room which adjoins it 
is itself well shaded and amply protected. 

The plan of the house provides a large central en¬ 
trance hall. Toward the river are two large drawing¬ 
rooms and an ample library. On the other side is the 
dining-room, kitchen, and dependencies. The second 
floor is filled with bedrooms. The house is extremely 
large, the chief apartments being stately rooms of 
great interest and beauty. 

An elaborate formal garden has been planned to 
reach from the house down toward the river. This 
has been designed in terraces to meet the requirement 
of the site, and, when completed, will he one of the 
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modern german architecture. 

The madness and eccentricity of German architec¬ 
ture, remarks a recent English writer* are perhapn 
oftenesi. seen in restaurants, places of amusement* and 
business premises. Modern German church arc bite t> 
ture, too* is apt to be more eccentric and fussy than 
devotional and dignified. Most of the now churches 
are built in a hard Gothic style, which is neither truly 
medieval nor in harmony with the life of the present 
day. The plans of many of these new churches are, 
however* very good. It seems to have become very gen* 
orally recognized that a wide central area la beat fitted 
for modern worship, and the anaelironlsni of the lone 
nave, aisles, and transepts Is almost entirely abandoned. 
Where these features are retained they are shortened 
and curtailed in such a way as to make them almost 
non-recognizable. It is very likely by reason of this 
modernizing of the plan that the exterior of the 
churches, where no such modernizing has taken place, 
La often so unsatisfactory and distressing. Red, yel¬ 
low, and multi-colored bricks are often used in the 
building of these churches, with anything but pious- 
lag results, the effect being reminiscent of the toy 
churches of our nursery boxes. In domestic architec¬ 
ture the German love of show is perhaps more evident 
than in their public buildings. A certain amount of 
display is required of a public building* but we do not 
ask It In a private residence, yet the bouses one men 
in the suburbs of the great towns and In the country 
are generally characterized outside by a pretentious¬ 
ness and a lack of homeliness and real comfort within 
that is hardly compensated for by lavish expenditure 
or real excellence of workmanship. Many of these de¬ 
fects have corresponding advantages. If the German 
does not understand the art of building a home, hr* 
understands the art of building a street and laying out 
a town. If his public monuments are not always of 
great artistic merit they are usually well placed and 
part of a we!l*th ought-out scheme. Berlin Juir been 
assuming of late years all the outward rind visible 
signs of the chief city of a great and powerful empire. 
With small natural advantages It has made the most 
of them. This laying out and embellishing of a city 
is a different thing from architecture, and yet the two 
can not be disunited. 

There Is a great deal of building going on In Ger¬ 
man towns that is quite free from any taint of the 
eccentric. The academic school, if sometimes lifeless, 
is never mad* and often, as In the Leipzig Courts and 
the Berlin Marstall building, it is expressive, living, 
and refined. It Is by pursuing this academic path that 
German architecture will find its salvation. It may 
move slowly* for as yet the Germans as a nation nro 
but young and are not out of the play-acting age. 
When, however, the period of self-con sc ion an ess Is past 
we may hope for a nation as strong in artistic taste as 
in the power of arms. 


MR. FREDERICK HARRISON ON THE CAPITOL 
AT WASHINGTON, 

Mr. Frederick Harrison, the noted English writer 
and thinker who visited America a year ago, has re¬ 
corded some interesting views on American arch 1 tec 
tare. 

The Capitol at Washington, he says, struck me as 
being the most effective mass of public buildings in 
the world, especially when viewed at some distance and 
from the park in which it stands. I am well aware or 
certain constructive defects which have been insisted 
on by Fergusson and other critics, and no one pretends 
that it is a perfect design of the highest order either 
m originality or style. But as an effective public edi¬ 
fice of a grandiose kind 1 doubt if any capital dtv can 
show its equal. This is largely due to the admirable 
proportions of its central dome group, which J hold to 
lie, from the pictorial point of view, more successful 
(ban those of St. Peter's, the cathedral of Florence, 
Santa Sophia, St. Isaac's, the Pantheon, St. Paul’s, or 
the new cathedral of Berlin. But the unique effect Is 
still more due to the magnificent site which the Capitol 
at Washington enjoys. 

'JV? hesitatl0 » in Wing that the site of the 
Capitol is the noblest In the world, if we exclude tb-.t 
of the Parthenon in its pristine glory. Neither Home 
nor Constantinople, nor Florence, nor Paris, nor Berlin 
n r London, possesses any central eminence with w,-, 
open spaces on all sides, crowned hy a vast pile envoi 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION, 

The Eighteenth. Annual Exhibition of the Architec¬ 
tural League of New York, held from February IB to 
March S ? well maintains its reputation as the most 
important architectural exhibition of the year in 
America, and, indeed, competes very fairly with the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy in London aud the 
Salon iu Paris. The Salon is a much larger display 
of truly architectural drawings, and hardly competes 
with the somewhat miscellaneous character of the 
shows of the League; the Royal Academy exhibition is 
limited to a single room, and is admittedly one of the 
dreariest places in the annual art show in Burlington 
Xiouse. 

The Architectural League, as is well known, is a 
composite body, composed of architects, decorators, 
and sculptors. Its exhibitions cover the three fie^s, 
and include, in addition, a quantity of smaller work, 
vases, book covers, wall papers, and the like. It must 
be admitted that this portion of tins year's exhibition 
is notably weak; the arts and crafts movement appears 
to be no longer patronized by the League, and at least 
it is not well represented in its exhibition. This is 
clearly a distinct loss, since this movement is still 
active, forceful, and helpful in many ways. 

The arrangements of the exhibition are very similar 
each year. The first large gallery is given up to 
works of a decorative character. The walls are filled 
with a brilliant display of cartoons, sketches, and fully 
completed work, and show a collection of very real 
interest. The most notable exhibits here are a series 
of drawings by Mr. B, H. Blasktield for a music-room 
in New York. A photograph of the completed decora¬ 
tion is shown, but greater interest is naturally ex¬ 
cited by the very beautiful drawings and studies just 
as they came from the artist's hands. They are draw¬ 
ings of extraordinary beauty and finish, and have a 
graphic charm of great intensity. They would give 
distinction to any art exhibition, and form the most 
notable contribution to the present one. 

Sculpture is not well represented in the exhibition. 
One or two large pieces are shown, including Charles 
Albert Lopez's full sized model for his statue of Ma¬ 
homet for the Appellate Court House in New York. 
But this work is no longer new, although of much in¬ 
terest. More striking is the same sculptor's project 
for a monument to General Grant to be erected in 
Washington, D, C. In this he was associated with Mr, 
F. G, R. Roth, a brother sculptor, and Mr. Henry Horn- 
bos tel, the architect. The design is two great Co¬ 
rinthian columns, before which stands an equestrian 
statue of Grant^a proposal well conceived, yet hurt by 
the architectural accessories, A model for the Haw¬ 
kins Memorial for Pittsburg by Mr, William Couper, 
architect, and Mr, A. R. Ross, architect, is very fine 
and impressive. Illustrations are given on page 59. 

The larger part of the architectural drawings is 
placed, as is usual, in the great Vanderbilt Gallery. 
Here also are gathered models of monumdhts and 
houses and one or two public buildings. Conspicuous 
place is assigned to designs for the new bridges over 
the East River, New York, sent in by the Department 
of Bridges, a set of very beautiful and extraordinarily 
clever drawings, and remarkable as being evidence of 
a desire to improve the art quality of our city bridges. 
Drawings for the Art Building at the St. Louis Ex¬ 
position by Mr. Cass Gilbert are also prominent in the 
Gallery, 

Not much is given in the way of house architecture, 
great or small, or even of country houses; perhaps 
least of alt of city houses. Gardens are shown in a 
number of rather indifferent drawings, and the whole 
domestic side of the exhibition is positively weak. 
This may mean either that fewer houses are being 
built or the architects are indifferent to showing them. 
For a number of years past the tendency of archi¬ 
tects has been toward large buildings—when they 
could get them—and the house has seemed to have 
dwindled in their estimation. The average visitor, 
however, must feel that the house, after all, is a most 
important part of current architecture, and wonder 
that it is not more freely shown. 

Large city buildings, public buildings, great office 
buildings, and large hotels are illustrated iu a variety 
of ways, and yet without mauy strong examples— 
strong buildings that impress the visitor as real]}' 
notable achievements in architecture. Some interest¬ 
ing armory buildings are shown for New" York, some 
of them in quite a new cast of architecture for such 
structures, and welcome innovations in modern work, 
Churches, likewise, are of various merit, although this 
is a phase of architecture of which there is much need 
for improvement. 

In addition to the architectural drawings in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery the exhibition includes a large col¬ 
lection of drawings made for the competition for the 
New York Juvenile Asylum, a really notable enter¬ 
prise, here shown very fully and forming one of the 
most valuable features of the exhibition. Other work 
includes school drawings, drawings entered for com¬ 
petitions conducted by the League, models for a sun¬ 


dial, and a competition exhibition conducted by the 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects, 

If the exhibition does not indicate progress—pro¬ 
gress that can be felt if not measured—it certainly has 
not fallen behind the achievements of previous years. 
Exhibition Committees must take what is offered them 
aud when it Is offered, and the absence of any ar¬ 
chitect from an annual exhibition may be no evidence 
that he has not had an abundance of commissions. On 
the whole the exhibition is a good one, full of interest, 
and with many works of real value iu it. It cer¬ 
tainly is an impressive object lesson of the everyday 
work of the contemporary architect. 

A HALE-TIMBERED EE SIDE MCE AT M R0CK RIDGE,” 
GREENWICH, CONK, 

The engravings shown on pages 54 and 55 present a 
residence of stucco and half-timbered treatment, which 
has been erected for George 0. Chaffee, Esq., at " Rock 
Ridge,” Greenwich, Conn. 

The underpinning is constructed of red brick laid in 
red mortar. The framework above is beamed, forming 
panels, which are covered with expanded metal lath. 
This metal lathing is then given two good coats of ce¬ 
ment plaster. This plasterwork is left In its natural 
state, while the trimmings are stained a soft brown 
color. The roof is covered with shingles and is painted 
red. Dimensions: Front, 46 ft. 6 in,; side, 30 ft, not 
Including piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first 
story, 9 ft.; second, 8 ft, 6 in.; third, 8 ft. 

The entrance is through a Dutch door into a square 
hall, and with the staircase hall, practically extends 
through the entire depth of the house. This hall, as 
well as the entire house, is trimmed with cypress, 
treated In its natural state, and it has a paneled 
wainscoting and a beamed ceiling. The staircase is of 
an ornamental character in the Colonial style. 

The parlor is treated with white painted trim and 
green walls. It contains an open fireplace with a tiled 
hearth and facings and a mantel of Colonial style. The 
den is treated in forest green, and is provided with 
an open fireplace built of brick, with the facings and 
a hearth of the same and a mantel of quaint and dainty 
design. The dining-room is treated with Flemish oak, 
and has a paneled wainscoting and a beamed celling. 
The fireplace is built of brick, with the facings and 
a hearth of the same, with a mantel-shelf supported ou 
wrought-iron brackets. The butler's pantry is fitted up 
with drawers, dressers, and bowl* The kitchen is fur¬ 
nished with a sink and a fireplace for range. 

The second floor Is treated with a natural finish. It 
contains five bedrooms, with largo closets, and a bath¬ 
room, furnished with a wainscoting* The entire walls 
and ceilings are treated with white enamel, and it con¬ 
tains porcelain fixturas and exposed nickelplated 
plumbing. There are three bedrooms for the ser¬ 
vants' quarters and an open attic space for storage. 
A cemented cellar contains a furnace room, laundry, 
coal bins, etc. Mr, F, G, G. Smith, architect, 315 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York. 

The engravings v r ere made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 

A STABLE AT 11 ROCK RIDGE,” GREEK WICK, CORN. 

The stable presented on page 55 has been erected 
for N, B. Chaffee, Esq,, at " Hock Ridge/' Greenwich, 
Conn. The building is entirely of the half-timber 
style, with a foundation of stone, leveled off with a 
brick underpinning at the grade. The building above 
Is of wood, aud the exterior framework is covered 
with expanded metal lath, and is then coated with ce¬ 
ment stucco in the panels, which are formed by beams 
that are stained a dark brown color. The roof is 
covered with shingles and painted red. Dimensions: 
Front, 46 ft. 6 in,; side, 28 ft. Height of ceilings: 
First story, 11 ft.; second, 8 ft. 6 in. 

The interior throughout is trimmed with North Caro¬ 
lina pine, finished natural with hard oil, and it is fur¬ 
nished with all the best modem conveniences. The 
carriage room, 22 ft by 28 ft., is provided with ample 
space for carriages and a carriage wash, and also a 
harness closet, provided with glass harness cases. The 
stable contains three single stalls and one box stall, 
furnished with the usual ornamental iron fixtures. 
There Is also a tool house on the first boor, with an 
outside entrance thereto. The second floor contains a 
man's room, feed bins, and hay loft. Mr, F. G. C. 
Smith, architect, 316 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly, 

A RESIDENCE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

The residence at South Orange, N. J., which is shown 
on page 49, has recently been completed for William 
Barr, Esq. 

The building is treated with Colonial detail and with 
massive pilaster effect. The comers and the front 
gable have fluted pilasters with Ionic capitals. The 
underpinning Is built of red brick laid in white mortar. 
The superstructure, of wood, is covered on the exterior 


framework with matched sheathing and then shingles, 
which are left to weather finish a natural silvery gray 
color, while the trimmings are painted a cream white. 
The roof is also covered with shingles and treated in a 
similar manner. Dimensions: Front, 63 ft,; side, 42 ft., 
exclusive of piazza aud porch. Height of ceilings: 
Cellar, 7 ft. 7 in.; first story, 10 ft.; second, 9 ft.; 
third, 9 ft. 

The principal characteristic of the house Is the hall 
with its columned effect. The columns rise up and 
support massive beams which extend across the ceiling. 
There is a broad and spacious vestibule, with columns 
on either side of entrance and small windows on either 
side of the front door, which are glazed with glass of 
Colonial design. The hall is treated with white 
enamel, aud it has a paneled wainscoting. The open 
fireplace has a hearth and facings of Roman brick, and 
a mantel of Colonial style. The staircase, sweeping up 
with mahogany rail, is an attractive feature of this 
hall. 

The reception-room is treated with ivory white, and 
has an open fireplace furnished with tiled facings and 
a hearth and a Colonial mantel. Sliding doors separate 
the reception-room from the library. The Library is 
trimmed with cypress and Is treated with a Flemish 
brown. It has book-cases built in and an open fire¬ 
place. The dining-room is also trimmed with cypress 
and stained antique oak. It is furnished with a china 
closet and fireplace. The butler's pantry is fitted up 
with sink, dressers, cupboards, etc. The kitchen is 
well provided with closet, store closet, dresser, sink, 
and a range in fireplace. The rear hall contains a 
bicycle room and a stairway to cellar and to second 
story. 

The second story is trimmed with white pine and is 
treated with white enamel paint. This floor contains 
a large open hall, sitting-room, four bedrooms, large 
closets, linen closet, and two bathrooms. The sitting* 
room is provided with an open fireplace, with seats on 
either side of the same. All the bedrooms have open 
fireplaces, except one, built of brick, with the facings 
and a hearth of the same, and neat Colonial mantels. 
The bathrooms have wainscotings and a floor paved 
with tiles, and are furnished with porcelain fixtures 
and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 

There are two guest rooms, two servants 1 rooms, 
trunk room, and one bathroom on the third floor. The 
cellar contains a laundry, cold storage room, furnace 
room, and coal and wood bins. Mr. Robert S. Stephen¬ 
son, architect, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
si>eclal]y for the Building Monthly, 

OLD-TIME GARDENS. 

Two fine examples of old-time garden walks are re¬ 
produced ou page 53, The walk with the straight 
trellis is on the estate of Horatio Grinnell, Esq., at 
New Bedford, Mass,, and was laid out In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, while the one with the 
curved cover is on the estate of Mrs. Edward C. Jones, 
of the same place, and was laid out in 1830 and 1835, 

The utmost simplicity of materials entered into the 
making of these walks, but their old-time form and 
the rich foliage, trees, vines, and shrubs with which 
they are surrounded and embedded give them a charm 
that many a more ambitious but later work of the 
similar sort does not possess. 

The engravings were made from photographs taken 
specially for the Building Monthly. 

THE PARLOR MATCH IN NEW YORK. 

Parlor matches have been classed with dangerous 
combustibles, the use of which is a violation of the 
law as set forth In the city charter. During the last 
year thirteen hundred fires were caused by the use of 
parlor matches, aud Fire Commissioner Sturges will 
issue no more permits for the sale or manufacture of 
parlor matches. Hereafter the old-fashion sulphur 
matches or so-called “ safety ” matches are the only 
kinds that can be used. A rigid enforcement of the 
laws regarding the handling of combustibles will pre¬ 
vent the use of almost every kind of combustible ma¬ 
terial whatsoever. So-called "safety” matches, which 
are lighted by being struck on the side of the box, are 
nearly as dangerous as parlor matches, and can be 
readily lighted If struck on a window pane. 

A plea has been made In Paris for the old-time sign 
hoard, hung out into the street by the shop keeper, and 
an exhibition of such signs was recently held there 
and excited much interest It is true that much pic¬ 
turesque beauty can be obtained in an artistic sign 
board, and it is equally true that the modern suc¬ 
cessors of these adjuncts to trade are frightful affairs 
of no beauty at all. Yet the tendency in many Amer¬ 
ican cities has been to dispense with them altogether, 
and to keep our streets clear of as many obstructions 
as possible. As a whole the modern method appears 
to be an improvement over the old custom, notwith¬ 
standing the superior art qualities of the old style. 
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RIGID REVERSIBLE METAL LATHS. 

Metal laths are equally adapted to exterior aad in¬ 
terior con b truetion, and when used instead of wooden 
laths, shingles, and weatherboard siding, they are 
satisfactory in every way. In raising the standaid of 
modem building, the long and extensively used metal 
lath is prominent for contributing its time and wear 
resisting qualities, and many more positive advantages 
over other means of construction, because of its suita¬ 
bility both for Inside plaster and for outside cement 
operations. The employment of the metal lath forms 
a perfect safeguard against dampness and fire* 
Vermin can not breed In a room whose walls are pro¬ 
vided with metal laths because their rigidity pre¬ 
vents cracks in the plaster, in which insects can 
hide* Metal laths also muffle sound vibrations and 
add a degree of permanence and solidity to the 
builders' work that increases the facilities for outer 
architectural effects, and for interior decorations 
upon ceilings and walls. All buildings planned for 
stability, from the average residence to the finest man¬ 
sion, from a store to an emporium, from a town hall 
to a great capital, will best secure protection against 
the changes of temperature and humidity by the use of 
metal laths* This is particularly important in build¬ 
ings such as the Library of Congress and the Boston 
Free Library, where no deterioration ever sets in 
owing to the rigidity secured by these laths* 

An excellent lath for all purposes is the Cambridge 
rigid reversible metal lath, manufactured by the 
American Sheet Steel Company of New York. In the 
use of this material for building purposes there need 
be no fear of deterioration of the lath itself. Metal 
protected by plaster is proof against corrosion. 

All wooden beams or supports can be insulated so as 
to be practically fireproof* We say practically because 
under extreme and extraordinary circumstances no 
edifice Is absolutely fireproof, there being degrees of 
heat nothing can withstand; as obtained in the Bos¬ 
ton conflagration, where buildings in front and at the 
sides of the fire began first to smoke from the heat 
radiating from the burning, and without waiting for 
the tongue of flame to touch them, would all at once 
burst into a blaze, and in this fire steel melted in 
Innumerable cases and stones and bricks were burned 
to powder. Gas pipes, electric wires, and other neces¬ 
sary connections can be made through the walls with¬ 
out difficulty. The metal lath with piaster is also 
adapted to airshafts, dumb*waiter shafts, chimney 
stacks, alcoves, architraves, cisterns, and vaults* 

Many of the most attractive residences throughout 
the tJnited States have adopted the metal lath over¬ 
laid with cement for their external construction. A 
perfect finish, having the appearance and durability of 
stone, may be imparted to the cement; and the various 
colors of the cement, and the adaptability of the metal 
lath, render possible anjj architectural effect that may 
be desired. Houses so constructed are cooler in sum- 
mer and more easily heated in cold weather. Aside 
from the monolithic character of the material, it is a 
well known fact that heat passes less rapidly through 
corrugated surfaces. No painting is needed, and the 
fireproof quality of such residences secures favorable 
insurance* The same method of construction is 
adapted to other buildings. iTie Pennsylvania R.R. 
station at New Brunswick, N. J., is covered with 
cement over metal laths, giving a uniform and pleas¬ 
ing effect. Churches, greenhouses, stables, and fac¬ 
tories can adopt the same materials advantageously 
for external construction. They are also excellently 
adapted for the erection of stoops, archways, porticoes, 
vestibules, cornices* fountain basins, gate posts, 
fences* and similar outside features* The address of 
the American Sheet Steel Company is Battery Park 
Building, New York, N. Y* The works are at Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., and to show their capacity we mention that 
one contract made at the end of December for the re¬ 
quirements of one firm for the year 1903 demands 
80,000 tons of black sheets and 30,000 tons of other 
material, This large order is for the National Hoofing 
and Corrugating Company, and the huge amount of 
material needed is to cost $6,490,000. 


METAL DECORATIONS. 

The Klnnear & Gager Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has moved its works and office from Fourth and Chest¬ 
nut Streets to No. 326 Mount Vernon Avenue, The new 
plant covers a ful] square frontage on Mount Vernon 
Avenue, formerly erected and occupied by W* A. Gill. 
The company is now better equipped than ever, and 
It will continue the manufacture of stamped steel 


ceilings, sidewalls, doers, and other interior decora¬ 
tions in metal. In designs, the ceilings, -bewails and 
wainscoting of this Columbus firm are (lelightfu j 
artistic. They are provided with the interlocking shp 
joint and Quadruple lock joint. A catalog 
sent if applied for. The company has a biancli ntoie 
house at No. 125 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

GREENHOUSES. 

T 1 U 3 Cord & Burnham Company, of Irviugton-on- 
Hndson, N. Y., and New York City, is making extensive 
additions to Its plant at Irvington. These additional 
buildings will comprise a large wood-working mill 
equipped with the most modern machinery for the 
preparation of cypress wood capping, bars, etc*, for its 
standard iron construction greenhouses, and for the 
manufacture of cypress greenhouse material for the 
trade for the " all sash bar” construction (the de¬ 
mand having outgrown the capacity of the present 
mill); a power-house on its new dock for the installa¬ 
tion of new steam boilers and engine; also additions 
to its foundry and shops for making the well-known 
^Bnrnham” heating boilers, 

The enlargements referred to, taken in connection 
with its present works, including the extensive iron¬ 
working shop built three years since, will nearly 
double this firm's present facilities, making it pos¬ 
sible to not only fill all orders very promptly, but also 
to handle its rapidly growing business in the making 
of completed greenhouses and all kinds of greenhouse 
material* Thfs firm of horticultural architects and 
builders, and steam and hot water heating engineers, 
has its New York city office in the St. James Building, 
Broad wav and Twenty-sixth Street* 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING* 

Inteelogkixg Rubber* Tiling is manufactured solely 
by the New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd., under 
patent* It lias been on the market for the past eight 
years, and it is annually meeting with increased suc¬ 
cess* 

Among the many advantages claimed Cor interlock¬ 
ing Rubber Tiling we may mention a few prominent 
ones; 

It is noiseless, Don-slippery, waterproof, thoroughly 
sanitary, and so durable as to last practically a life¬ 
time without requiring repairs, and that it. may be laid 
directly upon the existing floor whether of wood, ce¬ 
ment, stone, or iron, therefore saving the expense of 
constructing a concrete floor, which is absolutely nec¬ 
essary in other kinds of tiling. As the tiling does not 
require to be laid in cement, the work of laying may be 
accomplished during business hours without interrup¬ 
tion. On the grounds of economy and usefulness the 
material is found to he especially desirable for bank¬ 
ing-rooms, corridors of public buildings, steamships, 
yachts, railroads, hospitals, billiard-rooms, kitchens, 
pantries, bathrooms, vestibules, etc., and in regard to 
appearances it has the capability of being designed 
into harmonious color combinations in keeping with 
any surroundings. Beautiful effects both in tile and 
carpet designs may be secured* The interlocking Rub¬ 
ber Tiling is now specified by leading architects, and 
may be seen in up-to-date buildings in all of the lead¬ 
ing cities. One of the severest service tests given is in 
the Empire Building Arcade, running from Broadway 
to the Rector Street Elevated Station, New York* From 
forty to fifty thousand people pass through this Arcade 
every day, and the tiling is still in first-class condi¬ 
tion. Another extraordinary test is in the Broad 
Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Phila¬ 
delphia, where the tiling has been on for seven years 
and is still in excellent form. 

It has been laid in many large business houses, ex¬ 
changes, churches, hotels, and private residences 
throughout the country. 

The United States Navy is also a large user of the 
tiling, and it is to be found in all the latest steamships, 
gunboats, and transports, where it is giving the high¬ 
est satisfaction. The address of the company is No* 25 
Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


HARTMAN’S SLIDING BLINDS, 

We announce to the former patrons and friends of 
the old firm of Hartman Sliding Blind Co. the retire¬ 
ment from active work of the senior member, Mr. .1* 
B. Hartman. A new firm has been incorporated with 
F* S. Hartman president, and its factory was removed 
on February 1st from Crestline, Ohio, to Bowling 
Green. Ky., where new and commodious buildings have 
been erected. Modem in all respects, and equipped 
with the most complete line of machinery that can be 
secured for the purpose, the company will enjoy at 
this favorably located plant the capacity and the means 
to largely increase the output of such specialties as the 
popular Hartman patent inside sliding blinds. Venetian 
blinds, window and door screens, folding partitions, 
etc. All communications should now be addressed 
to the Hartman Sliding Blind Company, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
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The following list of New 1'atonta relating to Bull'llI'K 
a iid Sanitary Science Is prepared ^xpiesaly lor the kutLNUivn* 
AMERICAN IVG 1 LUXXO Monthly by MUNN & C0*, Solicitors of 
American and foreign Patents. , , 

A PRINTED COPY of the specification and drawing of any 
patent in this list, or auy patent in prim Issued since 
will be furnished from Llila office for IU cento* if exact ante 
01 * number is furnished. Remit to Mu.vM & CO., Broadway* 
New York. 

BRICK, STONE, AND TILE- 

Metallic Matrix run BuiLoixa Blocks, W* C. Lyon, 

HyattSVlJic, Md* January * XS ' UUU 

Man ufactujie oj? I ilea, Btacxs, l AAfiUJ, etc* 

Blister, Chicago, HI. January Id.\y 

Slab on Block van Building PuttMfKS. A* Mack, 
Caanstutt, Germany* January 21 ...,*.*** » . - * 
Roofing Tile* F- J j >. Coombs, Boston, Muss* January ^ ^ 

Mosaic Tile! T* H- Mooney, Dayton. Ohio. January 


SUAU taut BlULLU.NO CONSTRUCTION. M* Will soil, ivam 
Orange, N* J* Junnary 21 ... - ♦ < 

CARPENTRY* 

Wbathek Stiui*. C* Vose, Brooklyn, N* Y* January ^ ^ 

Window! a! w, Cooper, Chicago, jib January d. - * 17,810 
Window* VoigtmaLiii & Pomeroy, Chicago, 111, 4 U;| 

Window. *l p * Berfircs, Allegheny, Pa. January -6 *18,599 

Weather Stshv. E. Gan mu* Haverhill, Mans. Jun llH iOJ 

Window Frame and Sash* it. B* Browne, Brooklyn. 

N. Y. January 27 .... t i o t if t a 

FLOCQtClMfF, W l-iorkstra, Harrison, S, 1>* January 

Weather 1 siiir,' ’ W.‘ SavltV* Say re, iV J ami ary 27,. 719,377 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Wall Tie* 11* c. Taft, Topeka, Kan. January G. 


* 717,1138 
“rumd 



7S4 

. T.\ ‘7177* 777777*7*....7. 718,044 

Reflective Wall on Ceiling. L. liar tel stone. New 

York. N* Y. January 13 .. 

Construction of Buildings. II. L>. Conway, Juekaon* . 

Mich. January Id ..• * ♦ ♦ *.18,4-J 

Method of Making Burst iUJCTdimei roic ISlilpinos, 

J, M. Ewett, Chicago, HI ,.****, .- - * * ..718,441 

Metal Clip foil Use in Steel Building Construc¬ 
tions. II. A* Streeter, Chicago, III. January Id* 718,515 
Staiu Cover and Nosing. W. Id. Cooper, New York, 

Ni Y* January 20 ,, *... **..,..*..* j18,821 

Cox struct to *sr of Floors and Ceilings foh Build¬ 
ings. J. C. Felton* San Francisco. Cal. January 

27 ..-... .*. 710,028 

Illuminating Structure, v. 1,. t). Wadw worth, Wil¬ 
liams Bay, WSs* January 27...TllLOttt, 711MHM 

Structural Metal Support* T. Collins, San fruit- 

clecu, Cal. January 27 ***.**,*.*,*.,.,****** 710,101 
Mate that, for the Construction of Hi u.dings. L. 

Millet., 11Q german, Idaho* January 27 .,.**.**. 710.242 
Flour and Ceiling Construction, J. Scbrat wiener. 

Brooklyn, N. Y* January 27***.719,278, 719.379, 710,380 

ELEVATORS. 

Elevator* W, Li. B, Tea mer, Philadelphia* Pii. Jan¬ 
uary 13 .. ...... 7J8,230 

Safety Appliance Fuji Dllmu Waiters. EL Donohue, 

New York, N, Y, January 13 .. 718,328 

Elevator. G. W. Niaile, Chkugo* Ilf. January 3 8**718,374 
Elevator. N. LI lea. New York* N\ Y. January 27*. 719,1 M 

FIREPROOFING AND FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT. 

Fireproof Floor* II. Mr ring* Darien, Conn. Jan¬ 
uary ^t3 .*..... * 718,207 

hardware. 

Door Check. G* E. Co l in an, Branford, Conn. Jan¬ 
uary 0 * *.. ,..* *- ........ 717,833 

Lock* s, C- Houghton, San Francisco, Cal. January 

6 ... ..... . 717,855 

Sash Lock and Alarm. V.. W. Linn, MumiJe> jmj. 

January 6 .*. *.... * . ... ..7i« 007 

Dates Though Hanker* K. E, Brott, Burlington* Kan. 

January 13 *.....*.718,085 

Sash Lock. C* A* Goodsell, Harvard, 111 , January 

1^ ..■ ■ ■..* , ... * . * . 718,1 18 

Fasten un iron Slate Hoorn. r t\ Sneden, Grand 

Rapids, Mii a h. January 13 ... 7 ig 

Door Hinuk. -J. M. Cannon, Bowen, ill* January 

13 .. 71 8,423 

Sash Lock. L. Patterson, Warren, Fa,. January 13 7 IK "177 

Hi nue. A. E, Preston, Bat He Creek, Mlrh, January 


27 ... . . 

w ixjjow Sash Operating Mechanism, V 
Hcrnghtafifig, ItlvevLon, N. J, January 27 . * 


O. 


710437 

710,221 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
Window Ventilator- N, M. Miller, Philadelphia, p u . 


149 


January is *...**,.*_.;v*;7is 

Domestic F;nE-GuATE* J, j, Cbavaoae, Nauntou iinir- ' 

land- January 20 ..... 718 mil 

Means vob Ventilatino Brick Buildings t\ bnr- 
llngton, bo* Melhourno, Victoria, Australia Jan¬ 
uary 20 . .. . . *... *. , .. 71 ^ 

Rad t a tor* A. G. Bay lea. New York, N. Y. January 

*du ******* ... 738 80S 

Amlnwiil’ pi.' Juaun ry M.. 71 sll)»i 
1 lnti LAi in o M i n d tj\v po h Uooi s* \V * ! j re v+■ r* W C h a e- 

llng* Germany, January 27 . . 710 T 203 

MISCEO.ANEOUS, 

IhiOFiNG Shinoi.l. W* C- SLutrii, Parkershtirg, W. Va 

January 13 ...718*284 

V exeeui no ron Wam + » or Ceium:#- K* P Aii(ler«jw. 

bt* Paul, Minn* January 20 718,1103 

Roof Bracket* J, i*. Chase, Ayer* Mas* January 

20 . * ... - 738,002 

HoAFiMt.D. W. L* oiuiwy," Now Ynrk. N V. January 


plumbing. 

Water Fife RknovatoIL HellniDS and iSoydston, 

WntervAliev* Miss. January U .....717*572 

Water Closet* P. -V Alien, Toledo, Ohio, January 

0 . ...;V.**.... 717,051 

Flushing Tank for closets. W. a. Williams, San 

Francisco, Cal. January 13 . *... * .* 7 IS mtu 

Combined Sink and Wash and Bath Tun* T r Mills; 

KnJmnafcno, Mich* January 20 -.*. 718 850 

Water Closet* G. W. Becker, Canton, Ohio. January 

2T . *.... 

TOOLS. 

Carpenters' Chisel, W. S* Ward, PlnntsvIRo Conn 

January g .. '* „*. 

Plane. *1. A. Traut, New Britain,' Conn. Jonna^ | 1 ! h ,h40 

PMSE. t: C.* nark.' Southington, Conn: * ‘ j auua'ry ^ 

iWk. W.' L. R,'oVt: San Kroneli^'CmL ‘ ' JMuirj 

jV A - auL Niw Britain, Conn. - ' i~ . ?1S'.0#2 
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MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW 



[jygL 


l If 14 m 
\ ifM fill, t- 

Ml 

■jT 1 

b%l>y\1>v jH 

s&k \ ' . 


- Iron Frame, 36 inches hfgtt* 

CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

with grooves on eceb side of saw for gauges to slide fix 

St eel shafts and best Babbit t metal hexes Spring fca ble and side treadle. 

Hears are ail machine-cut from solid iron. Weight, complete* lbs. 

Two 7 inch s&ua and two crank handles with each m&efilroe* Send for catalogue. 

J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 



Hal! Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, but most 
people want water every day* If 

RIDER ok ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 


used you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed* 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue " £/' on application to nearest store. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 

35 Warren .Street, SEW YORK* 

40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 

23ft Franklin Street, BOSTON. 

40 X. “tit St*, PHILADELPHIA, 

0&2 Craig St** MONTREAL* P. Q F 

22 Pitt St., SYDNEY* N* S* W* 

lentente-Key 71, HAVANA* CUBA, 




No* 3 Miter, 


Four 

Sizes. 


For 

Uttering 

Holding 


The Popular F< 


Miter Machine 

- and ■- ■ — 


Dado Head 


Fox Trimmers will true up t 
ends of any piece of wood accurate 
and smooth on any angle Instantly , 


Builder should have one. 

Four Styles. 


N*. 1 

Adjustable 
Dado Head. 


Dado heads IN 
any PJAMETER 

and ANY cut. 

IlTHfH PLAIN 
OH ADJUSTABLE. 


ANY TOOL 
OX TRIAL. 


Catalogues and Prices on request. 

FOX MACHINE CO._ fl RA NL> F RA PI \ CH. 



11 Most Catrfivell Towers arc painted GREEN. 

You'd know 'em by the color .'' 

The Time of Heavy Winds 

is here* Can yon be sure that a blow will not 
bring' down your water tank and tower, and 
deprive you of your water supply when you are 
in greatest need of it ? 

The Caldwell Steel Towers 


are built to stand against the heaviest winds* 


Mr. E. A. TRACY, of South Coventry* Conn*, soys: 

11 Two years ago this past summer we bought one of vour Ctstfx 4 A' Steel Towers, 39 
feet high, with tank of 3,000 gallons capacity, and we are so well pleased with the 
outfit that we want you to know it. Although we have bad some heavy winds here 
during the past two years, the structure Is as solid and firm as the day it was put up. 
H my advice was asked I should recommend any one in want of a tower and tank to 
get estimates from all other makers and then go to W* K. Caldwell Co* and buy of 
them, " 


LET US SEND YOU CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST* 


W. EL CALDWELL CO., Louisville, Ky. 




toil’s Patent Lock Joint staved Goiumns 


for Piazzas and Interior Decorations* They arc speci¬ 
fied by most prominent architects everywhere- will 
not check or open like old fashioned built up columns. 
Made in all kinds o£ wood, any diameter ovei 6 inches 
and any length* Send for Catalogue A. 

HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO., 




$29.40 

Buys 

tli i* 940 Mantel 


jB.. 




* i 




If 


GmUiiiOML.IJ 





"DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

1 on approval) 

Ml I CR ON THIS 

Piano-Finish* 

Selected Figure, 
Quarter*Sawed Oak 
Mantel Is ^29*40 

Dealers' price f.iu Ed $50. 

Jt i’-j 0a in, high, £$ In wide, 
y&x, jS French Betel Mirror, 
tcaif tflaboiitc capital*. 

Includes Tile 1 -a - 1 1 ig , < 5 o» iB 
Hearth, Plated Fiame and 
Club iloifw Grctc. 

$—6 huya aime quality 
Mantel 7&in, liijjli* 60 in. wf do 
afield Mirror, vdeh Outfit. 

FREIGHT F.Am EMfc Of 
Miss. Ki vei and >. uf s. Car. 

Our $11.75 Mantel is a mm. 

Tiles MOpNTkp Oft SSnte, 
makes PERFECT job* Any* 
one can place them . 

Semi tot catateey# Mantels 
Grates, Tiles ftjrTloors nnd 
Baths 1 Slate Lsnmtlry Tabs. 


W, F. OSTENDORF, 2417 N. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa* 


TAKE NO CHANCES! 

It is easy to be poisoned with impure 
drinking water* Disease germs lurk in 
every drop. Avoid danger by using 

The Berkefeld Filter 

which is made on true scientific principles 
and insures perfectly pure water. Easy to 
clean and care for* One gallon of pure 
water in four minutes* 

Berkefeld Filter Co., 4 Cedar sl, New York* 




STAVED UP, DRY 

WHITE PINE 

COLUMNS 


CHEAPER Til AN' 
SOLID ONES. 


THEY DO NOT CHECK 

—o- 

Stair Rails. 


THE STANDARD WOOD TURNING GO., 

58 BAY STREET. JERSEY CITY, If* T* 

Semi 4 c* id stumps for Illustrated Catalogue 


MOUNT VERNON, IN* Y. r U* S« A, 
Western Factory. HENRY SANDERS CO., 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago, 111. 

Nuw York Office ; TownscnJ Building, *t 123 Broadway. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD ? 

If po, you want the beat ami inont 
econo m Teal system of heating, The 
Vo,lire System will heat your house 
in stero wetii-Lar to summer toiHjjef' 
tUtin- willi only two-third 8 of f he 
amount nr 00aI required by other 
flyKleons. We would like to have 
you investigate it lie fore deciding 
Our booklet, giving'full partJetiiars, 
tvJih patrons limited tend martin i*. 
mat free. 

VANCE BOILER WORKS, 

13 Fay Street, Geneva, N, Y. 


READY TO BUILD FROM. 

The National Builder a 
monthly journal devoted to 
practical building inter¬ 
ests! Each number con¬ 
tains one- or more Archi¬ 
tects’ pious of a moderate- 
priced structure, drawn to 
a scale and ready to build 
from, with a complete bill 
of material and detailed 
estimate. IBS. per year. Sample and Cat’l free* 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 

396-298 Dearborn at. CHICAOO. 


IP FLOORS* 

Wood Mosaic, 

Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders* 

Send stamp for Book 

of Designs. 

E. B. MOORE * CO., 

48 it 50 Randolph St,, 

CHICAGO, ILL* 

and every ■ , - 
photograp hic 

requisite* * * 

—-“ Anthony’s 

■S3SE* Photographic 
Bulletin.” 

THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

122-124 Fifth Ave,, New York, 
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/age Itlue&ratrd Catalogue of 
» over ^50 Utsfgus oS Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
COPPER FINIAL5, Etc* 

Mai kid to any address) for g-ceni stomp 
—linlf the postage. 

T* W* JONES, Manufacturer* 

_JS Fie teller Street* New Vans 

I* 1 ? Wonder Sander 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL* 

Guaranteed to do the work 
of sis men, and to excel hand 
sanding* Overcomes circu¬ 
lar marks made by revolving 
face-plate and wavy marks 
made by a drum or roller. 
Does not waste sandpaper, 
nor require a skilled operater* 
Send to-day for descriptive cata¬ 
log, Address 

C. H. DRIVER, 

1542 Junction Ave,. Badne,Wi 8 , 



MONOPLEX 

Intercommunicating 

$4.00 



each 


Tim simplest imd must reliable 
1 ei yt ruim-nt no« On the mar¬ 
ket. Absolutely guaranteed 
lor one year. Dlatframs out] 
fJii eetiOTirt are plain, and tlu?j 
ftjti? simple to install, Sand 

for clmilttT describim? three 
KVKtetnB and tliomlvantngts of 
our fcwitclilo&s In&trumentfl, 

Prieto * Station 

Instruments, $i.w* 00011 
Price, H Station 

tnatnimentfi, # 4.30 ends 
Prides Krill 

instruments, #2*oi> eaeli 

ATWATER KENT MANFG. WORKS, 

tog IS* Sixth Street, Philadelphia* Pa. 


HOW TO 


DECORATE 
YOUR YARD. 


The 

OUT JJOOK 
ART CLUU, 

whose members like 
beautiful yards ami 
things, has prepared 
a model design For the decoration of the average 
cdy or village lot. This plan shows every plant* 
wstn nisi ructions tor planting. Pull details for a 
Stamp. OUT IJQtm ART CLUB, 

Hox 10, Station F, Brooklyn, N, Y, 


established iser 

THE STORM BAKUPACTURMC CO 

The Largest and Leading Makers of 

Oiimb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

MEW YQfltt OFfiei, FAflTORf A MAIM orr»CC* 

lUCHAMBcm sr NEWARK. N.J. 


CRUDEASBESTOS 

AND ASBESTOS FIBRE. 

R ■ H. MARTEN, 

OFFICE. ST PAUL BUILDING. 

220 Broadway, New Vork. 


MINES AND WORKS, 
THETF0RO, P. Q. 

cam ADA, 


Ceylon Plumbagoi 

Ceylon Plumbago!! 

Ceylon Plumbago it 
W, A. Fernando, Colombo* Ceylon 
PLUMBAGO MERCHANT 
AND MINE OWNER . *.* * 

£ £ TABLl S H K O 1394, CORmSfCMDENCC SOL-lOiTlD. 


New YorK School o! Structural 
and Architectural Engineering 

250 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK, 

D VR course covers Modern Steel Construc¬ 
tion and Architecture. 

■We teach only this one subject, and 
tench that thoroughly. 

liraughtsmtti and detailers desiring to &£♦ 
quire advanced and practical knowledge of 
modern steel structures are given special atten¬ 
tion, All students receive Individual attention. 

Our school is a drnughtmgvroom in opera¬ 
tion, and each student can advance As rapidly 
us bis ability and time permit. 

Day and evening classes. Call or write for 
particulars. 



O UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant* 
smokeless gas at much less cost than citv 
gas, better, safer and cheaper than electricity* and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, arid heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
Ine ve jy apparatus fur suburban homes' Snstitu 
ttons* etc. \V e construct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing,producing gas equiv¬ 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per t.i-ocubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 

C. M. KEMP MFQ. CO., 

Baltimore, mb. 


lrKr &C° 

MAHUmtTURfRSI 


J/'Y 


SKYLI 6 HT 6 .VENTI MT 0 R 5 

3/«ET META L SPECIALTIES • 


106 t*5STC 


Factory 
Buildings of 

Re-enforced 

Concrete 

A Specialty* 


& 


2p 


Ransome & Smith Co. 

(Consulting 
Concrete engineers 
anD architects 

J1 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


“Broomell’s Vapor 
System of Steam 
Heating.” *, -s, -s. 


Adapted to buildings of any kind or size. 
Has all advantages of hot water heating 
without any objectionable features. Abso¬ 
lutely noiseless. No pressure. No air valves. 
No pumps nor machinery. Installed by 
all steam-fitters. Superior to any other 
system of heating and costs less. Send for 
Catalogue, VAPOR STEAM HEATING CQ„ 
917 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The International Studio and Its Supplements 

The International Studio. —An Illustrated 

Magazine of Arts and Crafts. Subscription, 3^ 
cents per month; $3.50 per year. Three 

Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.06* 

Color supplements and every species of black-and- 
white reproduction appear in each number. 

Modern British Domestic Architec¬ 
ture and Decoration*— Edited by Charles 
Holme. Bound in paper, $ 7 ..oo net* 

A combined work of sumptuous illustrations in color 
and black-and-white j together wirb full descrip¬ 
tive letter-press. 

Modern Designs in Jewelry and 

Fans.— Bound in paper, £1.75 net. 

This volume comprises a sumptuous series of colored 
and of black-and-white plates, illustrating the 
work of the most distinguished modem artists tif 
all nationalities who have devoted their genius to 
these refined crafts. 

Modem Pen Drawing*— European and 
American. Edited by Charles Holme* Bound 
in doth, £4,00 net. 

The purpose of this book is a simple one, namely, 
to give typical and varied examples of contem¬ 
porary pen and ink drawings,- and in this field it 
is without a rival. The illustrations are of the 
highest class in reproduction work. 

English Water-Colour.— Eight parts. In 
portfolio. S $. 0 0 comp lete. 

This supplement presents a series of cxnct colored 
reproductions of the most notable works in Eng¬ 
lish Water-Color from the days of its inirintlim 
up to and including the work of ardsts of the 
present day. The colored places in this pub¬ 
lication are reproduced by an expensive special 
process which gives the nearest facsimile effects 
ever yet obtained. 

Modern Etching and Engraving — 

Bound in paper, cine volume Price, $2,00 net. 

The co-operation of all the leading etchers and en¬ 
gravers of the world has been secured, and ii is 
possible, therefore, to present to readers of the 
special Summer Number far *901 reproductions 
of the beat work of the most distinguished artists 
of all nationalities. # 

COROT AND MILLET 

In the SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER of “THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO,” just pub- 
lished, a well-known expert and a charming writer, M* Gustave Geffroy, treats of Corot, and his essay 
is accompanied by about fifty pages of illustrations representing typical pictures, drawings, and etchings. 
There are reproductions in color-facsimile, as well as in photogravure and half-tone. 

The article on Millet, admirably written by M. Atsene Alexandre, is equally, rdi in illustration^, 
which range from Millet's own lithograph of 11 The Sower” to the least hackneyed of hk bcit oil- 
paintings, and from wood-cuts after his work to his own drawings in chalks, in pastels, and in water- 
colors. 

Finally, some valuable notes upon Millet's original etchings have been contributed by Mr, Ftcderick 
Keppcl, and a nearly complete set of the etchings are well reproduced. In fact, neither puin& nor 
expense has been spared in the effort to make the SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER the best Work 
which has yet appeared on Corot and Millet, two pioneers of modem art. Price, Sz+QQ net. 

representative art of our time 

This work will contain original Etchings, Drypoints, Lithographs, Xylographs, and Reproductions 
of Pastels, Watcr-Colurs and otlier forms of Arc Work, representing all that is best in the Modem 
Graphic Am, Many of the illustrations are being prepared especially for this publication. It will he 
Issued in eight monthly parts, the first uf w hich appeared in January, 1903. 

Although the dimensions of the publication are uniform with those ot 1 * English Water-Colour, iris 
intended, in many cases, materially to increase the actual she of the reproductions, ior it h Felt that the more 
completely satisfactory results obtained thereby will fully justify the necessarily large additional expenditure. 

Subscribers to the complete w r ork w ill be presented with a specially designed Portfolio to hold the 
Eight Parts. This Portfolio will be Issued with the Second Part, but only those who have prepaid iheir 
subscriptions will be entitled to receive it. Price, complete, $$,Q 0 net. N . B .— ■&« canmt ht brake*. 

Nt : order can he accepted for single mothers 

) 

[OHN LANE ™f 7 S LE A X„ H “ D NEW YORK 


JEST PUBLISBE0* 

Hardening, Tempering, 
Annealing and Forging 


of Steel. *.* v* -v 'V 


By JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH, 

Author of l# Dies, Their Construction and Us©.** 

Octavo. Pages, too It lust rations. 

Bound in Cloth. 

F= R I O E , © a * s o. 

A new work from cover 10 covet, treating in a 
clear, concise manner all modern procaiure& for the 

tt cut Ing, AiiiieaUiig, For|iJi|;,fV'rUHh|i ( lltml* 

filing ami TeniiJerlngof making u u book 

of j^rent practical value to meia!-working me- 
chanics in general, with special d ruction* jur the 
■successful hardening and tempering of all steel 
tools used in the art ft* including milling eutfcri, 
caps. thread dies, reamers* both and shell, 

hollow hulls, punches and dies, and all kinds of 
sheet nieial working tmxkh shear ‘blades, saws, fine 
cutlery, and mciul cutting tool* of all dc*cnpiioo, 
as well as for all implements of slvel* both large 
and small. In this work the rim plant and maul 
satisfactory hardening and tempering procures 
are given, _ _ _ 

READY MAXtCH 1st, 1903. 

Modern 

Machine Shop Tools. 


Their Construction, Operation and Manipulation. 

Including both Hand and Machine Tool*. 

By W. H. VANDERVOORT, M. E. 

Large jj6 Pages. lliust rations. 

Bound in Cloth. 

PRIC El, 3^-00. 

An entirely new and fully illustrated work, t rent¬ 
ing tbe subject of Modern MachliH* Miuji TihiIi 
in a concise and comprehensive manner. Special 
care has been taken to eliminate nil matter not 
strictly pertaining to the subject* thus making (1 
possible to give the reader complete informal fun 
pertaining to mac bine shop tools and method* in a 
single volume at a moderate price 

The work is logically arranged, the vaf Joint lot ml 
and machine tools being grouped into rla**cs, at d 
description of each Is given in proportion to their 
relative importance. The ilIu*trattan* reprohcfii 
the very latest touts and methods, all of which no- 
clearly" described, Each tool i» considered irom 
the following points: 

FIRST-Its construction, with hints as to it* 
man 11 fact tire. 

SECOND—Its operation, proper mantpnlatbn 
and cure* 

T BIRD—N nmcroLiso xam pies of work perform ml, 
1%T rut! descriptive circular s of above hooks will hr 
mailed free cm application. 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 

361 Broadway, New York, 

urns edition. 

ALL THE WORLD’S 


FIGHTING SHIPS. 

By FRED T* JANE, 

Author of the Naval War Game (Krlegaplel). 

Used as a Text book in European navies. 
The only absolutely correct and 
complete work of the 
kind published* 

304 Pager),. Oblong Qilprhi. Over !t.O(W» 
r rattans* Cloth* rrlre, &. 1 . 0 I 1 * IN>*t F reo, 


CONTAINS—A photograph of every warship 
in the world; also a silhouette, and a gun 
and armor diagram of each vessel. 


CONTAINS—The length* beam, draft* horse 
power, speed, coal supply, number and 
size of guns, thickness and disposition 
of armor of every warship in the world. 


CONTAINS—Tables of the sism?, weight* 
velocity, energy, penetration, etc*, of 
every gun of every navy m the world. 


CONTAINS—A series of chapters by noted 
Admirals, Naval Constructors and other 
experts of various navies* on vital ques- 
Hons of the day tn naval construction, 
tactics* and strategy - 


CONTAINS— A comparative fable ‘(by the 
author) of the strength of the navies of 
the world—1 he most scientific attempt 
yet made to classify the world’s war¬ 
ships and navies as to actual fighting 
strength, 

IT SHOULD BE NOTED that this work is from 
the pen of a naval critic and expert, 
whose reputation is far reaching on both 
sides of the Atlantic, It will be of 
fascinating interest to those who follow 
the course of naval development and 
as a book of reference should find a 
place in every library* 


WUJNN & CO., Publishers, 

361 Broadway t New York* 
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V are planted 1>y fanner ■ 
W ant! ^JirdfiiitT ivho Inis m 
w stepiK!dex|jeiiii]i'[jtti]|!'. It 1 
F pays to inty a little more i 
’ for lorry "s in id reap ei oreftl 
deal more at (lie harvest. All 
dealers. 1VUII 9*cd Annoal 
post.paid free to ol] applicants- 
O. M. FERRY & CO.* 
Detroit, Mi eft* 


J- H- BiiNXKLI* & Cu.. Inc 20 Park 


B/mDEft/CKtBASCOM mP£ ca 

STLOL//S. MO 


MILLS FORAILMATERIALS. 


H iness is to MAKE 

RY fOft GRINDING 
5HIMG ROCKS AMO 
ALL HARO SUB 
WE. HANDLE ALL 
TERIAL5 FROM COT 
TO HOOTS AND HERBS, 
f UNEXCELLED PRO¬ 
CESS. ^FpYOU^WANT 

'Tth£'best 

hl still save: 

DIU 

£S7/ma 7£sFfiiiLr fvxwsHtD u WONT t/jfipwr 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 

; -lew catalog NP 4.) MUNCY, Pa. 


Underwear 


HENRY B, HYDE, Founder 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 

Fur we will send by expre#w (not prepaid). 

cimi pleie N- D- Outfit wit h 1 ui] itistruo 
ti oils for I earn i ng TE [ j F.G RAP II 
OPERATING. 
A fan c l n at 3 n s stud y 
that will enable you 
to earn stood wages. 
Hend 25 cents for unl- 
v erfta I ri atI ti k sta in p, 
by inaif, postpaid. 
Send for our catalog. 
ttxtfiMteht'd 1ST!}. 


Vacancies in every Stair lor men of character and energy to net am 
_ reprei emiativea. Apply to Gitae E, Tuibell. "2d Vice-P ick. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 

t 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK* Dept* Xo, 20, 

Please send me information regarding an Endowment Toi $,*♦, . 

if issued al.. years of age* 

Name... 


Address 


Washington and 
Lincoln 

defended and protected their country 
while they lived. 

The Father of a family should defend and 
protect his family, not only while he lives 
hut after he dies. 

This can best he accomplished by Life 
Assurance. An Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will protect your family in the 
event of your death, and will provide for 
your own future if you live. 

For full information fill out coupon below. 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 

DIRECT F ROM MINES 

R.H. MARTIN, 

OFFICE. ST. RAUL BUILDING 

220 Bway, New York. 


PREPARED 

ASBESTOS FIBRE 

for Manufacturers use 


BICYCLE TIRE REPAIRING,—THE 

Memlinur of Single Tube Tires, — A practical article IMus- 
tracing the metlinri nf Inserting patches and [iJuus with 
pliers and iduggera, together with rubber bund plugging 
and the use or pumrtaro buaUa* k tllimtratlniu. p«n- 
tnined In SOVuliemext I 1112* Price 10 cents, Fur 
sale v Ijllimii & Co. und all newsdealers- 

SCROLL 

SAWYER, 

On receipt of 1ft cents 
twill send, pom paid, 1 lie 
pattern of this Tlirei!- 
Sbeif Hr lick el, size 
!Jx2L over IMM) beanti 
tbi ill Ini at urn lie- 
■ Iff u* for Scroll Saw- 
1 rig,and my lu/FSTKAT 
eij Catalogue of SerolJ 
Huwm. Lathes* Fjtney 
WoodB, Small Forks. 
Fancy Hinge*, Cat chew. 
Clock Movements, etc,; 
or*end Ucentd forCatn 
lojnieancl Miniature De¬ 
signs* 

a* n* tmfUBiiOY, 
Department Ti, 
flH Anyliim Sirupi, 

_ RAETFoait, Coxy. 

Quality-Simplicity-Practicability 

These are the three important polots studied in the 
manufacture of the widely celebrated 

CRESCENT SAFETY RAZOR 

The mjtaliry i* a* 
sured from the fuel 
that the blade U 
forged from the 

Attest Kngltsb Rju- 
or steel, tempered 
by an improved 
process. The sltn 
pllelt.y 1* shown in 

the case with which 
the blade can bead 
1 nm - > - justed for shaving 

pructabiJity 3« that every part is imerfrlrnligeabie and 
1 3kre Runranteeef to flt, Sam pie by reg i stored 

rnaij tor ^1,15. 

SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY CO*, Southington. Ct . U. S. A. 

The Pocket 
M&nicvire ^ 

'l‘riTiri#,fi mill 

dcmis, mi) 4 th> 

a Jilin In im-rfWl run it5 
tlMIl, A rfiixijsI-Btt l>HIH 
Idlltt 1 far irnm, Wimian 
(jri’hild, Silverjtvrl* 
niiltd-pEniL'd* S»'iii 
P<«t julIiI mi rvoalpL u-t 
prJcc if VGiir £> r 
limiter liming it j 


OtEsrerr 


KLIP KLIP 


KLIP-KLIP CO.. SG 3 So. Clinton St Rochester, N 


iTl Ef 111A SI G ATj LT TR IE, 
Our tunehmery tor eurrectly Bhapina a 
spaeiUR tije teeth of all kinds of gear Ih 
1 bu ri 1 tfz w cirk i hat I * mechan i ea t Jy pe rf 1 
Lost much le** than on the njd nrVneli, 
Send for free booklet. Hr b'fai.o oeaii 
Pattern \I orks, DuiTalo* N. V. 


One Wire—Triple Service 

An JiX IRA LIGHT anti Power for a MOTOR P*AN. without loss of 
ORIGINAL LIGHT iu tlie Fixture 

THE VETTER CURRENT TAP S3T 

The only Socket that will do the work. attached to any fixture. 

SAMPLE, POSTPAID, $!.Ot>, LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT 
Send for circular. Sold by all Electrical Supply Houses 

E, Bi MEYROWITZ, fnTpafeX e e, 104 East 23d St., New York 


J.W ALEXANDER 

PRESIDEMT 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE PRESIDENT 


Tlie Dr. Deimel Linen Under¬ 
wear means warmth, protec¬ 
tion, and health to every one—- 


The 


Cadillac 

The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 


Until the Cadillac was made, all 
auto m 0 b i 1 e construction was 
more or less expert mental. This 
machine is made on a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses ot tlie old meth¬ 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
■ that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation T wide radios of travel f 
and reliability under all condi¬ 
tions of roads. You should not 
buy before examining this won¬ 
derful new machine* Price f* o. b* 
at factory, $ 730 . 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at an extra cost of fioo, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four* as required—a very 
graceful effect in either use 4 
Write for illustrated booklet N* 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY* 
Detroit, Mich, 


young and old—it is the best 
that money can buy. 

Wear it this winter as 
a safeguard against the 
cold-catching habit. 

For catalogue and 
«hVm!»?v samples of material 

■jMrjjirnrN. address 

boar ibta. mula-Mirk. 

The Deimel Linen.Mcsh Co*, 

ilupt* J* 42- ID I Broadway, N* Y, 


San Fr a nc rsco, Ca l. , HI M on 1 k omury St* 

WASUixtfro’v, L>. 1 V, 728 Mtteeuih Sr, X. \Y. 
Bitf>OKLYX* oil) Kulton Sx. 

MON rit^AL, VA X,. 2202 St. Catlierine St. 

LOXlmX. W. C„ Kng. ( S3St.nuiii, \ I Intel Cecil), 


ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE. - DIREC- 

Lions, with many Illustrations, fur makin g-> completa 
maobine frmif twn bicycles jj.ro jriven in &i*pplk.mkxt 
N o, 1 The motor fljul battery are Jtlno treateii of 

in detail. Price ID cents. For sale by Mimn & t o. and 
elII newsilealerp. 


TUBULAR 
DRIVING LAMP. 

IT is the onlv perfect one, 

I'l 1 will nut blow or Jar out. 

I V gives a clear* white light, 

IT fs like nn engine hcitfl- 

JT throws tbe light gtraiffht 

nMeail from 20 fl to IWQ ft. 

IT burns kerosene, 

Xcntl for hwk < free , 

R. E. DIETZ CO** 60 Laigtit Street. New York. 


JfrtttfCtl tkia fX£p$T anti 0@t fpeCtfll 

-ESTABLISHED IB40* 


HANGERS 


arc 

Absolutely rliv BEST. 

WHY ? 

Tlwy nr# Mechiiftblly ComcI, 
Ae^ruHili! I_v Gjfflinil, LlgtlJert, -Virnunl Foil 
arn! VValtfrxPrt^if, Us fl|ififarq.n<-ii, 

anc! (key sr* tiH^i 3»y tliu InmsI rtrS 

Jim! rbbb; n Ijv Ih* !m??I t'rnfv»;i.nthiL4 null 
AnuitmTi jKtntfim. 

Pork City Mfc* Ci».. Tar,. Cbinu^. 


Presses for 
Sub=Press Work. 


Five* sizes, s^nli-Presses nnd 
Tools Ui order* 

Smti for Vatatoffuc* 

BLAKE & JOHEfSOK, 

P. 0 . Box 7 , WATEfiBURY. CONN. 


‘The Watch 

of the 

Period 


With ordinary care and 
usage- anywhere,, 
at any time— 


Through heal 
and cold, or jar 
and foil — 


The Elgin ’Wadch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping* Guaranteed against original defect* 

.Every Elgin Wnteli has “Elgin 1 * engraved on Ihe works. Booklet Tree* 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 

$10 *»$20 

Saved. ■ 


rn i^Jil 


iirdit i*jmI 


of tll4f 


M 1- 


||1 Hivir 




■•I i!-- 




1.1 In 1 ; 


ff E|)1,'|1 IK,III 


twyuu'l. 


Yot3r monci re- 
unded after 6 
mnnihs" trial if 

CIsLpp's Ideal Steel R^nge 

nci| f*nt. bfttvr than othfrnt My nctpurerrP |rn:ntji)n ih. 

Lti-liif Erli', YThtrtf Iron* rOal, fri'istilii utm{ Kkllleil Ts3iflr Are 

dwajMtiUKl h.iNt, «n»1>Iea mu ui fumiufi » TOP KOTGH Slwtl Raiil-i 
ji a rlfjui mvin|e uf *TClu$iKL Stml jar, ttr* of *ty]«w 

fU'l with n t irtllliftll nixiTfAiT, friTfltf, l^wi. nr fininlry inu\ 

CIlESTKir n* CI.AFP* I1S8 KurmitH (if ,, T«*Kuh», U. 

t Frurtleal Mtivi- uitd f^uuifi- Man.} 


Dr. Deimel 
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ESTABLISHED 1850 . 

THATCHER 



THATCHER Fumtices* Ranges* Steam and 
Hot Water Heater* are the result of 5s years 1 
successful experience in making high-grade heat¬ 
ing apparatus, They are used by the best archi¬ 
tects and builders because of their superior con¬ 
struction and quality. The name “ Th ate tier '* 
means a better value and a stronger guarantee for 
you—things hlicked 1>V a half century repu¬ 
tation. Send /or Mlvsfr&tfd Cat a tog* 

THATCHER FURNACE CO P , 

Works: Newark, N. J, 240 Water SL, New York. 



24 Park Place, 
r. New York, 

Makers of 

METAL BAGGAGE, HOTEL and MERCHANDISE CHECKS. BADGES, 
TOKENS, MEDALS, UNIFORM BUTTONS, and METAL FIGURES. 


Dumb Waiters 
Elevators 
it Hoists, Etc. 

Simple, 

Durable* 

Easy Running, 

THOUSANDS IN USE* 

Lock ™ i Holds the load firmly at any point. 

Send for New Catalogue. 

When writing please mention this maga/.ine. 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 

•49 Academy Street Poughkeepsie, N* Y. 

UO Liberty 5 a, New York City , 



WILLS0N ALUMINUM Q®. 

99 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 

Manufacturers of 

FERRO = CHROMIUM 


Holcomb Rock, Va - 


r WORKS AT: 


- Kanawha Falls, W, Va* 


Hrt metal Ceiling * 

is distinguished for its high standard of 
workmanship, quality, and imposing elegance. 
We are also large manufacturers of 

Cornice* Skylights, Finials, Conductor Pipe, Eave Trough, 
Metallic Shingles, and all Styles of Painted and Galvanized Steel 
and Iron Roofing, Siding, Etc.* Etc. 

ESI i mar PS f urn islied free. Write for Cat alogue and price*, 

KANNEBERG ROOFING & CEILING CO., 

CANTON, OHIO, W. S. A. 


RUNNING WATER IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 





RIFE 


HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


operated automatically by the power of any brook 
or spring wilt deliver a CONSTANT flow in your house any distance 
or height. No cost of maintenance* no attention. We make a specialty 
equipping country places with complete waterworks system extend¬ 
ing to Stable* Dairy* Greenhouse, Lawn, Garden, etc. 


Catalogue and Gun run teed 
Estimate Free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. kbw*K«™ ebt - 


Asbesto-Metallic 
Packings. 

Sheeting, Gaskets, Tape and Piston Packings. 

Will Stand the Highest Steam Pressure* 

Write for samples and price list. 

C. W. TRAINER MFG. CO. 


8S Pearl Street* 


Boston, U 5. A. 


Revolution in Building Methods 



Builders and contractors every¬ 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
that is certain to become popular 
wherever tried. 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCHS 

give vertical flues within that pro¬ 
duce the best ventilation, retard 
ram and moisture* and are positive 
non-conductors of beat and cold. 
These bricks are light* strong and 
hygienic. No danger of building 
too high with them. Made in nine 
sizes, from 8 inches upwards, all to 
fit without any cutting needed. 
Look like natural stone, last longer, 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired. Machines for making 
the above turn out 2,400 to 3,000 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks. 
The blocks made are absolutely 
fire, water, frost and vermin proof., 
and need neither paint nor repairs, 
require no backing of bricks and 
safely carry floors, joists, beams 
and roofs. Hollow space affords 
facilities for gas and water pipes* 
electric wires, speaking tubes, etc. 
Full particulars supplied on appli¬ 
cation to 


HARMON S. PALMER HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK CO, 


WASHINGTON, O. C. 



Rolled Sheet 


Prism Glass 

EXCLUSIVE PATENTS 


for process and prrxl ltd £ run I mi 
March il 1902* and Get, 190*. 

DAYLIGHT GLASS MANUFACTURING CO., 
32 *2-384-386 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, P«. 


NOW READY, 

THE 

Scientific American 
Building Monthly 

Volume XXXtV. July fit December, 1902. 

A tf&slfcl? of rsorttL AtcMl&Otttt. 

SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, 

275 iUiiStratkmsi si* cover* in tint | 146 r**rf«- 

BOUND IN BOARDS. PR ICC, &MQ, 

Prepaid, by mail. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 
Scientific American Bcildtnu 
Monthly more than maintains the 
high standard established by I his 
valuable magazine. Its " Talks with 
Architects "-^contributions by the 
leading architects of the day; Its 
editorial discussions of Important 
subjects relating to domestic archi¬ 
tecture, and its many specialised 
departments, make it the most use¬ 
ful and most valuable publication of 
Its kind. 

Talks with Architects. " A Talk 
on House Fittings,'’ by a sanitary 
expert: Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, on 
“Municipal Art:*’ Mr. F Welling¬ 
ton Ruekstahl on “ Sculpture for 
the Homer;" Mr. Charles M. Sheau, 
on " OpporLunities for Decorative 
Art; “Mr, William Martin Aiken, on 
the “City Architect;" Mr, Percy 
Griffon, on 14 Small Houses." 

Ed I to r I a 1 A r tl clea * * Ch oa p 

Houses,“ " Walls and Wail Treat¬ 
ment," " The Arts and the House," 

" The Country House," “ How the 
Architect Helps the Home," " How 
the Householder Helps the House." 

Departments. " The Garden," 
"The Household/' "Sanitation/ 

" Stable Lore," " The City House/' 

" Civic Betterment," " Country 
Life," "The Flat," "Fire Protec¬ 
tion/* " The Country House/’ 

" Housing Problems/' " Heating 
Talk/’" Furniture” "House Sugges¬ 
tions,” " Wall Papers," “ The 
Kitchen/* “ New Books," “ Legal 
Notes,” " New Building Patents / 1 
" Publishers 1 Department." 

The Scientific American Build* 
ixg Monthly contains each month 
fourteen large pages of original pho¬ 
tographs and plans of dwellings, 
houses, gardens, country estates, 
and buildings* of moderate price, in¬ 
got her with a cover beautifully 
printed In tint, The illustrations 
are all made from photographs 
taken expressly for the Magazine 
and are printed with every advan¬ 
tage of the printer’s art, The plans 
which accompany most of the Illus¬ 
trations present a complete synop¬ 
sis of each subject and are a unique 
feature of this valuable Magazine. 
Careful and concise descriptions ac¬ 
company each illustration. The H- 
1 ustrations include photographs of 
exteriors, Inferiors, and details, 
views of gardens and ornamental 
adjuncts to th*- bouse. No expense 
U spared to make this Magazine the 
leading periodical of its class and 
of the utmost practical value to Its 
readers. 

*OH SALK ■¥ 

mm & C(L, 361 Broadway, New York City, 

AKD ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


BOOKS °“I !? rKE . Cataloguer of American 

L>yyi\c) and 1-1, reign Scientific and Tech- 
meal Books, embracing more than Fifty different 
subjects* and containing 116 pages, will 'bo mailed 
free to any address in the world. * 

MUNN & CO. , 361 Broadway* New York. 
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TRENT TILE CO. 

Office and WorKs: Trenton, N. J. f U. S. A. 

piE annexed photo represents an up-to-date Bathroom. 
Sidewalls and ceiling in glazed tile; floor laid with non¬ 
absorbent vitreous aseptic tile. This bathroom can be 
deluged with water, and is thoroughly sanitary. 

Our line of tile covers every use in which tile can be 
employed. High priced and low priced tile for anywhere and 
everywhere: public buildings, residences, cafes and restaurants. 
Especial attention given to the tiling of residences. 

Ceramic Mosaic Floors Our Hobby 

Don’t use catalogue designs: be original—-we will do the design¬ 
ing (and guarantee to please you), and do so without extra cost. 

Sold by dealers in tile everywhere. If you contemplate 
building, write us; we will be of service.to you. 


J. E. BOLLES Iron and Wire WorKs 



Bank Railings, Elevator j Enclosures and 
Cars, Grilles, Aire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings, etc, 

DE.TB.OIT, MICH, U. S. A. 

Send for Catalogue S* and mention, lute 
of business. 


DIXON’S siuca (|RAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin :W <& we li parted have.™, 

IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL* quired rcjmmiing for Je to 15 

If you need any painf it will pay you to send fur circular. 

JOSEPH I>IXOJV CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J* 




OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Excelsior Floor Finish. Hard Wax Floor Polish, and Weighted Broshes. 

Send for Designs and Poifilers on Care of Floors, 

J, DUNFEE & CO., flfrs., 104-106 Franklin St,, Chicago m. 


The Koebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



Highest efficiency in $re and water test* of the Kew York Rnii/itTw r\ __ , , 

recognittd STANDARD OF FIRE-plooF^C0NST^UC1 P 1QN.^ ’ a ” d "® W **" 


S£ND FOR CaTA LOO UK. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

121 Liberty Street, New York. 


4 (Jff|TS wanted fjnE tools m eyery SH0[> For Home Comfort 

CATALOGUE fjfi* 


USE 


" CATALOGUE^ C.HJBESLY&CO! 

AHO abehgy* CHICAGO, ILLU. 5 .A.- 
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A Ovia^rter 
of a Century 

oi unfailing service 



proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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HARTMAN’S SLICING 
BUNDS, ope rated with 
Patent Friction Block 
Springs, the best in 
the world for the pur¬ 
pose, 

HARTMAN’S PATENT 
WEIGHT - BA LANCED 
Sliding Blinds. 

HARTMAN’S NEW [IM¬ 
PROVED VENETIAN 
BUND, more conve¬ 
nient, and a half 
cheaper than -ordinary 
mside blinds. 

HART MAN’S BALL* 

bearing, ROLLING, 
AND SLIDING PARTI¬ 
TIONS. not only the 
best, but the cheapest. 

HARTMAN’S SUPE¬ 
RIOR ELY SCREENS. 
Made of best material, 
best work. 

Cat™oj/ue. Frei: B ° 0klet ' orfor ' Illustrated 

THE HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO. 

No. 50 Lincoln Avenue, Bowling Green, Ky.,U. S. A. 


BUILDERS* GUIDE 

By I. P. HICKS. 

Thikone nr the most useful books for bnilcfer* 
niHl Imlldmg tawhnafui Umt is published. It tv™ 
tains a sery prartkalsystem of e^tiinatlng labor and 
mntenaK nowing how to figure in almost m*W do- 
Lafl of building: eon Hr act ion, including un riwritviV 
u ork, mmomy. plastering, hardware, paintW *tc 
A soetjon is «iv* h to tfjP ^crnetH^I 
i opr ^urfflees, with ijomeroim llhiNtmtioiiK nnd i>js- 
rimplrs rover lag roof framing of every description, 
f he volume also contains m chapter on mitering 
f da n raers, m oldl n gs, etc., desert b I ng t he m a king of 
mnnj troriblcBome /Quits. 1G0 pages 114 1 1 fuatra¬ 
tions. Cloth. Hi LOO* 

For sale by MtfAW A CU.,iflI fimmJwny. New York 


To those Intending Building. 

To insure a perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural interior woodwork the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential, 

Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 

is a paiut that will outlast lead and oil t and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed to salt air. 

Architects and owners, in their own interests, 
should see their specifications carried out in full, 
and examine bills for the articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory* 

References—The leading architects throughout 
the United States, 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING 00.. 

NEW MILFORD, i‘ONN. 


CAPITALS 




f 



NEW YORK: 
S3 Fulton Street 


CHICAGO : 

*70 w. i±oke Street. 
PHTLtflDELiPRlA ; Z3X Dock StPeet 


MANTELS AT FACTORY PRICES 



W E sell direct to the 
Consumer, there¬ 
by suving you from M 
to 50 jier rent, on your 
purchasea Cur out net 
itt enormuua.an■ I we aid p 
every ktateand every 
imrt of the Globe. Our 
<jr *igna are Clio mowt ux- 
ClllMve und exquisite 
ever protluceJ, and we 
Jtnve them at nil iirtvey 
but always 35 to fit) tier 
cent, less!* than deali-r* 
ehurf«e. Send ILK*, hi 
DtampK tn covov poatn^e 
for *>ur larire, hnudsonn< 
entaiogroe iw \ 12 Ins.]. 1 
showing fifty elegant 
designs 

Central Manlel Co. 

91G Pine Street, 

SI. Louis. Mo. 


J. J. DONNELLY, 

Gold agd Silver Electro Plater 

AND FIRE GILDER, 

73 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK, 

We do Hardware and Silverware in 
any finish required* 


Copyright, tst>t\ Decorators' f>m>pjy Co. 

The Decorators'{ 
Supply Co. | 

215 to 219 So. Clinton St„ | 

CHICAGO, ILLS. I 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Composition Capitals | 
for interior and exterior , * 
Interior Plastic Relief, JJS 
Exterior and Interior | 
Composition Ornaments. * 
Fine Grille Work. % 

i 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES | 

<#» « 


GRILLES 



“COLONIAL HOUSES” 

FOR MODERN HOMES. 


K03 

A collection of designs of Houses with Colonial 
(Georgian) details, but arranged with modern com- 

1903 

EDITION , 

iorts, and with the completeness of aalh century* 

EDITION 


By E, S* CHILD, Architect* 

JihmSrof'coM' C Th P C HL? raW " Pe ^ eCtiv ^, f ? 11 . n ° or ' ,,ans ' an(1 “ m P ]etE Ascriptions, 
consiaTned l l ar ^ n ® w ’ origmal, unique, consistent, l,ut .Sot stiff 

wiili mmTdrn^ * | 1 . ,jV >l1 * ajl arcliiteet. They combine beauty of ext( 

"’ ith K ' tChen5 ’ ^“ ndri£s - ^es and Closets caref, 

If you are at all interested in the subject, you will enjoy this publication 

For sale by MUNN & CO.. 361 Broadway. New Yo, 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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Foot ana nano Power 

inn: 




IMPROVED FORMER, 

This ait represents our new improved 
Former or Shaper. The great speed of the 
knife insures rapid ana smooth work. 
Motion of the knife is reversible. 

We make Sixty Styles' of knives. 


IMPROVED NO, 7 SCROLL SAW* 

We warrant it to be well made, of good 
material and workmanship, and to saw 
Pine three inches thick at the rate of one 
foot per minute. Other woods in same- 
proportion according to hardness. 


Write lor Catalogue, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


567 Ruby Street, 


Rockford, III. 


Net price, to.b. enra, St. Louie, HO - ■ 5180*™ 
a - 1 * *■ York, h, 1*03^00 

it ti a “ Fjpl, Mi uii -. 102.00 
u u ** Denver, Col..... 228.00 

** u Dallas, Tex,.*,., 214.00 


Net price, Lo.b. cam St FotiK 
it 1 a 4 <» *> XtHv \ork, N. VIfhl.tMV 

ct i* « ** ftt. Paul, Minn... l^i.OO 

tt a » * i Denver, Ool, . Jhs.ou 

44 a ** ** Dallas, Tex .*. * - * 174,00 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL HOUSE FRONTS 

.at 

steel eotumas; all the ^-SPshowwindowssioru door jkiht*. ru«d fmn-nm 



-*itv and town In the United fifties turn iwumwc w n’ .« m.- 
Sr^Sr^S foiWiBg. Brad L.r retort,, .e*>^«** 

and discounts. 

MESKER & BRO., 

421-519 South 6th St., St. Louis, Mo., U. S, 




l^T*euSHEO 1MO. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Buildin? Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes T and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3.50 each* Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume EX, These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IX*,. January to June, 1890, price $2, lias 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale. The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume X., July to "December, 1890, price $2. has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated. The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 ami over. 

Volume XL, January to June, 1891, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans. One 
bouse in this number cost only $695.03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 

Volume XIIL, January to June. 1892, price $2. As 
in the case with the other volumes, there are twelve 
colored plates; sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one schoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 

Volume XIV, r July to December, 1892, price $2, The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive. 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches, 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV,. January to June, 1893. price $2, Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty Illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc. The houses are of all prices, 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars. 


Volume XVI., July to December. 1S93, price $2, 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches, 
etc., and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $600. The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World's 
Fair is also included In this volume. 

Volume XVII., January to June, 1894. price $2. In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2,060 up. 

Volume XIX., January to June, 1895, price $2, It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also Included in the volume. 

Volume XX.. July to December. 1S95, price $2 ; It 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 

Volume XXL, January to June, inclusive, 1896, price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav* 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings* 

Volume XXII., July to December, 1896. price $2. It ^ 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and Interior views of 
modern houses, from $1,950 up. City houses, churches, 
mausoleums, etc,, are also included. 

Volume XXIII., January to June. 1897, price $2. In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries, 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc. 

Volume XXIV., July to December. 1897. price $2. It 
Includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses, 
including many interiors, A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 

Volume XXV., January to June. 1898, price $2, This 
volume coni alas one hundred and seven illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans accom¬ 
pany each elevation. There are, in addition, several 
churches, stores, etc. The six colored plates are fine, 
examples of color work. 

Volume XXYL. July to December, 1898, price $2, 
Nearly a hundred large scale Illustrations of the ex¬ 
teriors and interiors of modern houses will be found in 
this volume. There are also clubhouses, gate-lodges, 
etc. There are many examples of foreign architecture 
scattered through the book, and sculpture is not 
neglected. 


Volume XXrx., January to June, 1900, price $2. Six- 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views uf 
houses and interiors. Italian gardens, Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc., form interesting and beautiful illustrations. 

Volume XXX., July to December, 1900, price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly line, and the half-tone 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume. 

Volume XXXL. January to June, 1901, price $2. The 
six covers are in a new two-tone process of grout 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the now departments: 
“Monthly Comment.*" "Talks with Architects," M Book 
Notices," “New Building Patents," “With our Corre¬ 
spondents." “ Legal Notes," etc., making it the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished. 

Volume XXXII,, July to December. 1901 r price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred Illus¬ 
trations of houses, interiors, details, gardens, etc. The 
editorial discussions, notes, comments, departments, 
and " Talks with Architects" cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value. 

Volume XXXIJ L, January lo .Tune, 1902, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred i Hits 
trations with plans form the illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely “Talks” on important architectural problems 
of the clay, The editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness and In¬ 
terest 

Volume XXXIV., July to December* 1902, price $2. 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one Illustra¬ 
tions of houses, stables, gardens, country estates, de¬ 
tails, and plan make this one of the handsomest vol¬ 
umes of the series. The " Talks with Architects " arc a 
Strong feature, and fhe editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical Utility, 


Annual Volumes* $3.50 Postpaid* 


1890 contains Volumes IX. and X. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1895 

1896 

1900 

1901 

1902 


" XL and XU. 

“ XUI. and XIV. 

“ XV, and XVI* 

" XIX. and XX. 

" XXL and XXII. 

“ XXIX. and XXX. 

“ XXXL and XXXII. 

*\ XXX1IL and XXXIV. 


MUHN & CO., Publishers, • 301 Broadway, New York City. 
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NEW GLUE JOINTER 

^^ wor kurs w1u> liav© glue jointing to do, tmd who are therefore in position to 
j m e a new tool designed to help them in. their work, are invited to wriLens for 
nmtter * boufe the machine here shown, VCe have no hesitation in recom- 
ending tilts machine to all who have this character of work to do. 

We Make a Complete Line of Woodworking Machinery. 


details 

ON DEMAND. 



New Catalogue 
Free* 

Send for 
Sander 
Catalogue* 


New Improved Automatic Glue Jointer* 

Has all the latest improvement. Spindles have angle adjustments. Extra long frame. 
No o\ erliang to table* .Machine is stiff and strong, and accurate work on it is guaranteed. 

J. A. FAY & EGAN CO. ao SBgPnSi.^h'.r- 


SECOND EDITION, 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Practical System tor AVrjlin^ Spedllujitloi^ for BiUldta!**. 


One volume, Dio pages, ff x12 inches, bourn! m dark 
green "buckram* lettered Tu Jiluiiiiiuiiu. 

i irerihii- und fit;mpin puiges oiunpplicnthuu 
ITIH*. po'Htimhl» #5. On, For sale by 



, """"" IL """" I " , “ mm /Vf A L LORY’ S_ 

STANDARD 
Shutter Worker. 

Mow and Impmviid pattern* cun! dw*gn^ 
Opeun and closes the blinds without miring 
thu lvTutlim, 

■ Autoin/iticahj' Jocks the blinds in any pr«d- 
tioj) dOrtircd. 

Itmie of grar iitmI nmllcnblc Irmi. The best 

ivinl most dimiblc blind hinge. Jilt. l pa mbit' 

for Htrongrth, durahUliy and power, (’ah ben^ 
plied to old or new Itoii^ nf bHrk* tH-nite nr 
ernme* 8cnd .for ilftitttrnt&t ritvntar, Tfycuii' 
haiiiirai^ dcnJcr dtien not keep (hem, hciuI 
mract to 

MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


NIAGARA FALLS 

One of the natural wonders of the world* A charming place at 
any season of the year* reached from every direction by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 

A visit to the Falls is an object lesson in geography ; an exhibition 
of landscapes that no painter can equal, and a glimpse of the latest 
developments of the industrial world. 

A copy of Four-Track Series No* 9 , u Two Days at Niagara Falls/' will he 
sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad* Grand Central Station, Kcw York, 


By W» FRAiSK BdWRH Architect. MUNIS’ 1 it 1 "i>., "dl Broadway., New York. 



PATENT FOOT, HAND AND POWER 


F Architects I 

Our Metal Slates or 
Victoria Shingles 
aie adaptable to 
any sloping roof. 
Will outwear tin. 
wood or slate, and 
costs no more than 
cither. 

Illustrated booklet 
free* 

Co i* fright 

Metal Roofing Co , 

Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 


W ood W or Kin 
Machinery 


For Working Wood in Jiny Manner. 


u Diamond 
Mortiser, 


^Empire" Scroll Saw 

Cuts tip to 3 inches thick, swings 24- inches, has upright drill, tilting table, 
powerful treadle motion, cuts rapidly, and easy to operate. Gan furnish 
tight and loose pulleys In place of treadle. Also lathe attachment, 6 inches j 
swine, 16 Inches between centers. This is the most practical foot power / 
scroll saw for the price on the market, ' f 

20-inch M Band ” Saw 

For foot and power* Has adjustable hardwood table 20 a 24 i nches, 
powerful foot motion for one or two men. Band wheels covered 
with endless rubber tires. Upper band wheel can be adjusted j 
while machine is In motion. Gan furnish tight and loose / 
pulleys for power. This Is a flrst-cbss and thoroughly / 
practical foot power band saw. / 

" Victor** Scroll Saw / 

Has upper and lower spindles, adjustable tension / 
spring, dust blower, drill, tilting table, etc, Suii^ / 
able for very accurate work. Cuts up to 3 inches / 

Ihlck, swings 24 inches, has powerful treadle / 
motion, cuts rapidly, and is easy to operate. / 

Will furnish tight and loose pulleys in place / 
of treadle, also lathe attachment 6 inches / 
swing, 18 inches between centers This is / 
acknowledged to be in all respects the most / 
complete foot power scroll saw made. / 

** Crown ** 

Hartci Lathe 

Suitable for wood-turning, bor¬ 
ing, polishing, etc. Ten inches 
swing, 24 inches and 36 Inches . 
between centers. Has forged / 
crucible steel hollow spindle / 
with ball-bearing end thrust / 


** Rex 11 Moulder 


Being an exposition of the Sector i»u System of 
developing HhimI Itniling. Edited and revised by 
Fred. T* H(ii>gsox, Architect, member Of Q. A. A* 
This is Ihe only book published which treats the 
art of Hand Railing through out on the sectarian 
system, and the work seems to be done thoroughly 
By this method any good workman who gives an 

plified in this little work* will be enabled Lo build a 
fair rail. 

4 B Illustrations* One IGmo. Vol, Cloth. Price. $ 1 * 00 * 
Far SaTe by MLNN & (JO., 36 ! Broadway, N. V. 


Empire w Scroll Saw. 


ig through 
,* ...— *, *jrk seems tc 

r .-™... 

hour or two to the study of the subject as axem- 


/ l4 Dia* 
/ mond ” 
/ Mortiser 

/ Will mortise 14 to 
/ linchwide, 3 inches 
f deep, and with our 
patent adjustable ten¬ 
oning tool will cut ten- 
/ ons J4 to 1 inch thick 
/ .and 3 inches deep,and 6 
/ inches by reversing* Has 
/ rigid iron column, powerful 
/ foot motion and accurate ac¬ 
tion. Table has horizontal, ver¬ 
tical and angling adjustment- 

/ ^Rex’* Moulder 

/ For edge-moulding, beading, etc. Has 
/ Iron frame, steel spindle and shafts, 
/ hardwood table, powerful treadle motion, 
/ adjustable spindle, machine cut gears. 
/ chain belts, etc. Can furnish this much Ine 
/ arranged for pulley and countershaft in place 
of foot power. We make cutters for over 6Q 
different styles of mouldings. 

No* 8 "Union** Saw 

/ For power only: has combination wood and iron 
/ table 26 x 36 inches (same as No, 5 machine) for 
/ ripping up to 3 ^ inches thick, also crosscutting, miter- 
/ Ing, rabneting, dadoing, grooving, edging-up, and with 
f extra attachments, boring, scroll-sawing, edge-moulding, 
beading, etc Easily and quickly changed from ripping to 
a cross-cutting machine, or for use with attachments-' 

No* 6 "Union” Saw, 

Is the same as the No. S machine except that it does not have 
self-feed attachment or front extension roll. 


Modern Homes 


are heated by the Glen wood 
Hot Water Heater* , 


No* 8 “ Union " Saw. 


@0-incb Band Saw. 


. end thrust 
which reduces friction 75 
percent In drilling, etc- / 
Tall stock spindle has / 
combination lever and / 
screw motion. / 

Furnished with our / 
paient foot power / 
or countershaft, / 

Slide rest for / 
metal turning / 
furnished / 
extra* / 


Victor ” Scrol l Saw. 


Kc. 6 u Uuioc^ Saw, 


It is cast in one piece. It has no joint 
or water connection to leak or bum out. 
The grate is strong ami easy to shake— 
and all the little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write fur 
catalogue* Weir Stove Co., Taunton. Mass. 


/ No* 5 “Union” Saw 

/ Suitable for ripping up to 3)4 inches thick, cross-cutting, mitering, rab- 
/ beting, dadoing, grooving, edging-up, and with the extra attachments, 
/ boriug r scroll-sawing, edge-moulding, beading, etc. Has large table, 28 x 36 
/ inches, with extension rolls, four changes of speed, three changes of feed. 
f easily and quickly changed from self-feed rip to cross cutting machine, or for 
use with the attachments. The heaviest, most substantial, accurate and easiest 
running machine of its kind on the market* 


BURNISHINE 


No. 6 11 Union ” Self-Feed Bip and Cross Cut Saw 


The Most Marvelous Mctsl Polish in the World. 

Contains no Acids or anything injurious 


Carpenters* Bmfders, Cabinet-Makers, and Wood-workers generally 
save time and make money by using our labor-saving machinery. 
Every machine and attachment guaranteed. We make a 
complete line. Send for Catalogue “A," 


burnished. 

Will not soil the hands or leave deposits 


in corners or surface of the metal* 

Will restore burnt or rusty Nickel 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO 


u Drown n Hand Lathe. 
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All the world’s a stage. 

Elgin watches are the prompters. 

Elgin Watches 

ai-e the world's standard for pocket timepieces. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land ; guaranteed by the world s 
greatest watch works. Booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO* ( 

ELQiNi Illinois. 


TO THE BUILDING TRADE 



Acme Metal Corner Strip 

fe thn only steel comnr that lies strength and rigidity to 
i im in tain perfect alignment Under ilie plasterer*' trowels* 
It also pro twtfl corner# from « hipping. 11 Ik forim^wllh 
^vrforaLed holes to allow thp Blaster to key througMPwitii 
i be Acme JVlctal Comer Strip perfectly true corners mt> 
os ejiB.y to nmlce ua plain work, t iin be used pa wood, 
brk-k. iron orterrn rottri. Made from galvanized Steel. It 
tfithe best m.d cheapest in tlto end, and should be used In 
every dwelling- tlonw* and public building, It in bo con¬ 
structed that It conforms to any dOsftMebblm 

Write for Samples and Prices. 

THE BOSTW1CK STEEL LATH CO., 

NILES, OHIO. 

No. 361 Empire Building. 


Roof Framing 
Made Easy. 

By OWEN B. McGINNIS. 



automatic safety 


STRUCTURAL IRON. 

ornamental 

CAST AND WROUGHT IRON- 
JAIL CELL, WORiC 
FENCES and RAILINGS . 

• • • 

Catalogue of above furnished, ©nd Prices 
quoted on application. 


Revolving Window Fixture 



Easily Attached to any ordinary window. 

Entire window can be cleaned from interior of the room 
without getting off the floor, white the window h> tightly 
closed, avoiding all draughts and liability to accidents. 

They raise and lower same as any window. 

No weather strips are required. 

The most perfect ventilation can be secured without 
draught even in rainy weather, as the window can he 
adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the ram and admitting 
the air. 

The adjustable dat springs make the window storm and 
dust proof, also prevents the window from rattling* while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling of 
the window. 

No Dwelling, School, Hospital, or other Building complete 
without them. 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURING t,0.. 

Agent. Wanted. Park Avenue. 130th & 13lit St*., New York. 
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Bostwick Steel Lath 

and workmen can i>nt oh for more of it in a day than 
tiiiv other hith. The keying in napeHnf also. stronger 
and more BHvimjc of plantar, which minuet truck or fall off 
m in ordinary lath. Made of n special brand of steel* and 
gtmru.ilteed not to corrode or rust. 



A practical and easily comprehended system of 
laying out ami f raming; roofs, adapted to modern 
building construction. The methods are made clear 
and intelligible by 70 engravings, with extensive ex- 
placatory text. 

Bound in cloth, with gilt t i tl e. Pri ce, $ 1 . 00 , postpaid, 
MUNN & GO. , Publishers of Scientific American 

361 BHOADWAY, NEW YORK 


STAMPED STEEL C.FI1 IlSlfi « S idewall and W ainscoting 

PROVIDED WITH OUR 

INTERLOCKING SLIP JOINT AND QUADRUPLE LOCK JOINT 

Reduces Cost of Labor and Expense in Erecting to the Minimum. 
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A MIXED QUINTETTE INTERIOR FINISH 




The subject of our illustration may be sweet singers 
Individually, but it is safe to assume that their united 
efforts would make one of the worst mix cures on record. 

Same way with a preat many metal ceilings^-what- 
ever merit the individual pieces might possess has 
been lost by combining them in utter disregard of 
artistic principles. 

One can't expect to combine different artistic or 
decorative styles in the same ceiling, and secure the 
right results. 

Berger's i% Classik !1 Metal Ceilings are made in com* 
piete and artistic classified designs. 

Each classified design is composed of pieces which 
are in harmony with each other. 

Each classified design provides for an almost endless 
style to which that design belongs, 
write for our hand some catalogue and full particu¬ 
lars, free upon application. 


The berqer mfo. co., canton, o. 

5 EW TORS OFFICE* 2102 , 81 * STREET, NEW TORI, S. T, 

SPECIALTIES; 


Ceilings, Roofing, Eaves Trough, 
Siding, Conductor, Hangers, Etc, 




AND - 


General Mill Work 

FOR 

SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and RESIDENCES. 

We have the LARGEST and best equipped 
plant for getting out HIGH GRJWE Mill 
Work in Chicago . Estimates furnished . 

PROMPT SHIPMENT AND PERFECT WORK GUARANTEED- 


Charles H. Hears <& Co. 

1103 to 1113 Belmont Avenue, CHICAGO, 


Our large Catalogue of American and Foreign 
Scientific and Technical Books, embracing more 
than Fifty different subjects, and containing 1 16 pages, will be mailed, free, to any 

address, in the world. HUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York'. 
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There’s Reason for Everything 

but there are many reasons why all intelligent 
people should subscribe for the 

Scientific American, 

It is a weekly reflex of the whole world's 
scientific discoveries and transactions in Me- 
chan jus, Engineering, Chemistry, Electricity— 
in fact, a faithful chronicle of scientific matters 
relating to all trades and professions, r is 
contributed to by the most distinguished 
writers, and is regarded in every land as the 
leading scientific pu blication. 

Noteworthy inventions and patents are 
recorded and explained in its pages, Aothing 
o£ interest to science or scientists js ever 
emitted from its columns* 

The subscription price is $3.00 per year; four 
months, $1.00. For sale by all nev?^dealers. 
Remit bv check* draft , or money order payaple 
to 

MUNN do GO., Publishers, 

3Si Broadway, new tor* city. 


Blue Print 
Making*- *■ 


This pamphlet contains two 
practical articles nri making 
blueprints, together with other 
”* matter relating fo the proceae, 
Each of the articles is conipleii- 
in itself, giving solutions for coating paper' lo- 
gejtJhcr with directions for making prints of various 
kinds. The construction of the printing frame la also 
(Mustrated and descri b eri. 2 S ]>ages. 25 cents. 

Fur side by MUNX A CO., Ml Broadway, New York J 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

FIREPROOF, 

LIGHT, 

STRONG, 

PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 

EASILY APPLIED, 

ECONOMICAL. 

These words descrilx; briefly our line of Hoofing and Felts. We have a variety of 
styles and prices. Full particulars at vour request. 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 

100 William Street, New York. 

BOSTON. 


GLACIER 

WINDOW 


DECORATION 


CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BEWARE 



Manufactured by 

McCAW, STEVENSON 
fit ORK, ltd., 

Belfast, Ireland. 


Glacier given an or¬ 
dinary window all the 
richness of the best 
Stained Glass at a 
mere fraction of the 
cost. Particulars on 
appiicallun by 

GEO, QUAELE, 

j 3 % Bfcadway* Hew YcrL 
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ALL-STEEL 

Sash Pulleys 

ARE CALLED 

“TUB M Rapids” 


The Eyeleb of Steel Mark the GENUINE* 

LOOK our FOB WEAK IMITATIONS— 

THEY LACK THE STRENGTH OF * , , 

Grand Rapids 

No other snsb pulley has the Interlaced eyelets. 

GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE CO. 

TT riNTTF ^TTTT FITS 

17 p£ARL STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


WHEN MADE BY US . 

Some substitutes are orTered 
to our customers as ** Made in 
Grand Rapids,” Insist itpon 
having the genuine 

"IVIAPE BY GRAND RAPIDS 

HARDWARE CO." 

having ati anti-friction steel 
bearing wheel. Guaranteed to 
carry any window a sash cord 
k will support. Samples Free. 


Scientific American Building Monthly^ 


March, 1903. 


ii Lovell Window Apparatus 

For Factories, Foundries. Mills, Etc. 


A line of sash 500 feet long 
can he operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted 
to any kind of sash* 


Manufactured and erecittd only by the 

O. DROUVE COMPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Manufacturers end rrtetors of 

Sheet metal Architectural uiork 


0t €wy 

Description* 


Work Erected in all parts of (he Country* 

Sat is fact Ion Guaranteed. Us 11 ma (cs cheerfully ft rnh b ed. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A copy of this 
picture on 
plate paper 
mailed free 
tortheasking. 
Will also mail 
free to inter¬ 
ested parties 
handsome 
finished spec- 


BF.liRY HR OTHERS TOT WACOX TN USE. A SCENE FROM LIFE. 


and instruct¬ 
ive pam¬ 
phlets on nat¬ 
ural wood 
finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, Varnish nanufacturers 

New York, Chicago. 

Baltimore. Sl ’ ^ uis u 

OAN P UA-Ncrsco. 

PACTORV, DETROIT. 


O H p F I 1 TP 15 the only 

IxLLLl 1 L ENAMEL PAINT 

That has stood the test of ten years* wear and retained Its durabiHtv, 
permanent High Gloss* and has not Checked or Cracked on : : : ' : 

Interior Wookwork, Plastered Walls, Brick and Metals. 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

Is the only transparent floor finish that does not crock* ntar* or j-fiDw 
scratches * an d d r i es i b orough 1 y, tou g h an dh ard, A ppi i ed s;i mens va rn ish, 

THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO., '"VL 01 ? BOd 

Varnish* Enamel and Wood Filler Manufacturers* Office, H5 N. Fourth St., Pfl (LA DELPHI A, PA. 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD. 


CUP. 


Both Self Furring- 


TROUGH. 


Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 5g 












































































































































































































SPK 

WATER_~_.R 


Catalog on application. 

Pierce, Butler $ Pierce Mfg. Co. 

Syracuse, N# Y, 

New York Boston Philadelphia 

46-4 $ E. 20th St- SO Oliver St. 24 South 7 th St, 


More in use than 
all other maKes 
combined. 


“Pier< 


H. & C. Wrought Steel Registers 

. r§> 


Furnished 
with Wrought 
Steel or Wrought 
Brass Face Plates 

and in all Finishes. 


THE HART & COOLEY CO., New Britain, Conn. 

General Sales Agents: STANLEY WORKS, New Britain,Conn. 

70 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 19 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


jmmnmmmmE 

BlIBElBaiBnSIB 

HBBBBHBSIIIH 

BUBBfiBBBBB 


BSBSIBB8BBH 


sarnmimBma 


Stronger 
Lighter 
Handsome 
in Simplicity of 
Design. 





Th& Name 

*c$tattdavd" 

i& cast in relief on every piece ot the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 

that has received the 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD’S PAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


¥r 



The guarantee \\ Inch this name carries with it is absolute, and a perfect 
assurance against the annoyances inseparable from the use of inferior and 
non-guaranteed brands. 

It is essential to perfect sanitation that all the sanitary equipment, such as 
Bathtubs, Lavatories, Water Closets, etc., have a surface that is hard, smooth, 
and absolutely non-porous, 

^tattdartf* Porcelain Enameled Ware provides these 
features in the highest possible degree, combining the daintiness and purity 
of china, with the strength and durability of iron. 


The beautiful hook u Modern Bathrooms " is sent free on request, 

Standard ^Sanitary Mfg. Co 

PITTSBURG, PA. > 


COLD GALVANIZING. S3&* 

house building can be galvanized by our process, preserving an a 1 
not affect the temper or nature o£ the material in arty wav. Any 
Plants furnished on royalty basis. U, S, ELECTfiO-GALVAN JZD 




or chimney—no 


F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 

1125 Chestnut Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Branch Houses: St, Louis and Baltimore, 



SOLE AGENTS FOR 

R'EFLEFVS INSTRUMENTS, 

Oltv PimtnernUrAYiEflg owl EEIive Urliil Pwpem, hrawluir 
llnarila, mloif Square*, Trlnnirli^, F.!p,, EliL'IiiODlti 1 DMA 
fCultden' Traiull*, flinl uf licit Alllkuti, 

Send fur Illustrated Catalogue, Vol, III , 


Van Dorn 
Iron Works ( 


CLEVELAND, 

OHIO, 



Prison, House, and Stable Worn, 
Joist Hangers, L^h j7 Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc . 


■ i n I IH <-» M i ++I 


lute rloc King 
Rubber Tiling 



L— § # i 


LATil EiS WAnUir^BOOM, itTUMU bfltklH' ST AXIOM, N IlUTOlpff f 4 \\ r 


Is noiseless, non-slippcry, waterproof, and thoroughly sanitary ; more durable 
than stone or earthen tiles; elegant in appearance. Manufactured in a care¬ 
fully selected variety of colors. Endorsed by the best architects and engineers, 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking-rooms, courtrooms, vestibules, 
halls, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, cafes, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. Samples, estimates, and special designs furnished upon application, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS ; 

ing (Si Packing Co., Ltd. 

PLACE, NEW YORK. 

IANCH STORES ; 

it Street. INDIANAPOLIS, - 229 So, Meridian Street, 

:r Street, CHICAGO, - - - * 1 s:i Laks Street, 

ns Place. ST. LOUIS, - - 411 No, Third Street, 

. ....NCISCO, 509*511 Market Street. 


‘♦Hi 


M44* 


































































































































































































The Silent Door 

There's a. lot of summer comfort m the screen door, and the 

“DIME” SCREEN DOOR CHECK 

allows the door to shut noiselessly* It is 

SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, INEXPENSIVE. 

Sold by dealers in hardware and house furnishing goods every where, 
|0 cents, ' Sent by mail* 12 cents, 

CALDWELL MFC. CO., Box 1022, Rochester, N. Y. 

IHiPhoenix Inside Sliding Blinds 

Have several late and valuable features covered by V**%rt*5 

cnmriarisr n um > n e, . to their com fore, convenience, and 

SonSmy We chSllei e"“m^HtTon on our VENEERED HARDWOOD DOORS. 

Gito? 3 erence 7 tbewlike con,my ; our work is used everywhere. 

PHOENIX SLIDING BLIND CO., PHOENIX, N. Y. 



&/>e 


Warm Air 
Generator 



For HOME, CHURCH 
o^SCHOOL HEATING 


Has double lire weight and more than double thi 
heating MMkicc of the ordinary hot-air fumao 
with same sh,e grate, 

POSITIVELY 

sends fresh tnr properly warmed to every room: 
No unsightly radiators, no steam or iyjt-wate 
pipes to freeze up or keep in repair, 

22,000 Sold. 


Send for 164 page book, “ Opinions.” 

KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N. Y 







Will Yon Rnllrt ? 


Mailed Frer 


750Pages, sooo Designs. 

Grilles, Mantels, 
Wood Carpet, 
Stairs, Art Glass, 
Colonial Columns. 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Blinds. Doors. Sash, 

Send 204 for postage. 

IftitliEIR-MuiNEJER'fBiK 

AMj^lgpGiREATESTSASH *2? DOOR HOUSE W- 
^ CHICAGO- U S A- 


Going' to 

Build? 


McLagaiTs Suburban Homes is 

a new book of 64 pages, size 
B s io ins., printed on heavy 
paper, and contains fifty de 
signs, together with floor 
plans and interior views of 
up-to-date houses that have 
actually been erected, cost¬ 
ing from $1,200 to $r5,coo. 
Mostly all Must rations are 
from half tone plates, from 
photographs taken especial! 
for this hook. 

bool* tea valuable 1 
to in Lon ding home builder: 

Ssnt prepaid for 25 cents in 
silver to 


F« T, HacLAGAN, 


ARCHITECT 


Structures* TT e Deshm Structures. A Practical 
Treaty on t.ie Building of Bridges, Roofs, etc 
By S, Anglin. With mnnercus, diagram!?, ex¬ 
am pies, and ta Dies. Crown Bvo ..^4,50 

For sale by MUNN 5 : CO., SGI Broadway, New York- 


_ 
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Parquetry Flooring 


can be laid over old floors; covers 
the crevices, and adds a finish to a room 
which might have been thought to pos¬ 
sess little or no charm. 

Ynt|NTERio D ^ qrdWood (b. 

Manufacturers ] APOLIS, IND. 


lf}rlte far 

Pattern 

CtttfT/OjTLie 

tmd Pries 
Lift. 


LOUIS F. GUNTHER, 

Mft nufactii it r of the hi (chest■ 

Art Grille Wo, i{”, 

curving ifl Ftounes a sr 

Send Tor design? itud,jnrk u, 

752 West Lake Street, Chicago, HI. 


nestle and 
Woodis,.* 
fY, 


Butcher’ 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish tttndv for FLOO 
interior Woodwork *nd 
Furniture. 

Nii< nrittli-; will tii'UJirr 
dufnt*»» iifcn nli* |],v j nr 

not Hoftnnci Mt'rby Ukv k'n-wiw, fVih^tly 
i^^wrvluir tin" luitittd croi«r And iw itun of ttw * 
WjthstfJl tfouhl Phi* m *t r rfmuinL-nl and Hiliofn' 
Kujhii known fur tl.mnWAon 

For sate fry Bwifars in f'tdutem' SuppU&#< 

Send tat out FPEE BOOKLET Ntttng of the rr 
adv-iiit-igcuof BUTCHER'S BOSTON TOLlf 
thf, m triiRR roLml t o., d'.tfi AUutid Ar**, jtonfun, 


STANDING SEND! 


HOOF MS. 


Clinch right through the 
standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make 
a similar one for slate 
roofs. Send for circular, 

BERGER BROS. CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Stron treat, simplest, 
neatest, must durable. 

Door swings on fixed, 
pint! 1 ?—ran not F 4 ig. 

No other hinge so 
good- 

BttltdeFa Catnloslte 
mailed Free, 

Stover Mfg. Go , 9 

Hirer st„ 

Freeport f IllinoUt* 


BRISTOL’S 

RECORDING THERMOMETER. 

Located within ^puse, records on 
rt weekly Chart outride trdhpt-ru- 
utro. 'Also, Bristol's B+'Cordihg 
lh^‘S8*r'e Gauges, Volt, Ampere 
HfflPwni.t Meters, Over 10 U cl lifer¬ 
ent mNeiilieft. and guaranteed. 

Send for catalogue, 

THE BRISTOL CO^Waterhurj, Conn* 


The International Fence 
and Fireproofing Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Netting and Cabling System 
of Reinforcing Concrete 


SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM based on SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES eliminates danger 


£Co.(1eVeland-0- 

^Sidewalk Lights. 

VERY DESCRIPTION. 
^Catalogue. 


Interior Decoration*- °! 7 keS Metal 


By ARNOLD W. BRUNNER 
and THOMAS TRYON, 


Architects* 


PRICE, $2.tm. 

’■marks. Oh npre 
ry, The P 
room ^ 


THE GORTO 

Tsfc* 9 SIDE FEEI 

\m^L toiler 


fnsurra & 

WARM 

HOUSE 

Day and Night 
Coldest Went he 


Our book, Moderj 
Heating, give* 

fornmuon, Mali 

on uppUeation. 

GORTON & L1DGERW00D 

96 Liberty Street, New Yot 

BOSTON, * CHICAGO, . ATI. 


Fifty Artistic Modern Hom< 


Prieu, $1.00, UnvJtriiHiiHl nt any \ 

uxTitum 1 rmx j>r 

x r* r^I m", R-*t Flku*. til eu b. 

Mill IhFrll.i, U, 


Ilnmilwi^ S r u ’ 


This Mantel in Quartered O. 

__jjj sviiu 

Tint Quail 

ENAMELE 
TILE HEAR 

and FA Cl I 
any color 
Gan or €01 
Grate, 
1. <1. li, Ca 
ColimilmsjO 

$ 22 . 5 ( 

■or jWantel & Grate Co.. Mamifactu 

25 South Third Su t Columbus * 
























































































































































































IMo. 210 


APRIL, 1903 



$ 2.50 a Year 


5 ingle Copies 25Cts 













































































If the Painter Objects 

to the use of ready-made combination 
paints containing zinc white, let him 
add the zinc white himself. It can be 
obtained ground in oil, like lead. '/Inc 
white is essential il the work is to 
durable. 


be 


FREE--Our Practical Pamphlets : 

11 The Paint Question / 1 
‘ Paints in Architecture / 1 
“Spedfications for Architects/' 

» House Paints t A Common Sense 
Talk About Them." 
“French Government Decrees/’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

1! Broadway, 

New York- 


SAMPLE::; 

IVES PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 



and 30 
Catalogue of 

Window Hardware 
Sped a I lies 

'mailed free. 


H* B* IVES & CO* 

U 37 Evm, (Jim. 



Charter Engine 


Any Place 
BY Any One 
fob Any Purpose. 


Sfatto [varies, Portables, Sawing Outfits 
Hotsters, Engines and Pumps. 

Fran -Gasoline Gas, Dfettillate. 


Send f^r Uiustrat&l Cataingvt; amt Tcxti- 
moniulHf amt Stair Fo»r JW>r Xwdic 



CHAPTER GAS ENGINE CO., Box 96, STERLING, ILL 


Four More Gold Medals! 


The highest awards in their 
respective classes at the * * . 


CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 


Fac-simile. 



Fac-Si mile. 


Have been granted to 


RUBEROID ROOFING 

and FLOOR CLOTH, and 

. P & B Building, Sheathing and Insulating PAPERS. 


All the large industrial expositions of the world have awarded highest honors to 
ILuberoid and P (Sb £ which have now been on the market eleven vears and eighteen 
years respectively, and are to-day without legitimate competitors. Send Tor booklets and 
samples. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 

IOO William Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 

D. DORENDORF, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 

AND SPECIAL COPPER CABLE 


Lightning Conductors, 


44 GENTRY ST.. t NEW YORK. 



ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


DONE FU&HT, DONE TO KEEP RIGHT. 

NO CONTRACT TOO LARGE FOR M Y FORCE. 

NONE TOO SMALL FOR PAI NSTAK I NO ATTENTION . 
t HAVE EVERT FAC I LITY FOR a API D AND REASON¬ 
ABLE ELECTRICAL WORK, 

WRITE ME WHEN YOU ARE tH THE MARKET, 

JOHN F. CSRAUCH, 

2D-2S South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Fa, 

Lane ♦r'W&t?—IWI nhil Hftrrtwift 


Details of Building 
Construction 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A collection of 83 plates of scale drawings, 
with Introductory text 
By <LA KKM E A, MARTIN, 


\ College of EnErinecritig;, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil Engineering ; Chemical Courses; Architec¬ 
ture. Extensive shops. Modern!y equipped labor¬ 
atories in all depart men is. Expenses low. vot'n 
year. For catalog address 

C. A. HIKES* i?re*itlent* Terre Haute Ind. 


Asst, Professor, College of Architecture, Cornell 
University. 


Tills book la 10 by Inches in size, and suhstan* 
Holly bound in doth. Price, For sale by 


NIUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York City. 



SfllW 

1 j l * Ourfrte book- _ 

7*T 41 Are Your IlantlsT 

I ictif tells you hpv to do it. 

Tiious-^nds have largeST increased 
their salaries bv following our plnn, 

WE TEACH BY MAIL 31 erkan[rat 
or 1 for Sri ml F&cffooerlnie: Hrftiviing; 

Arebltocfure; IfociVfkrtfptLur; Grtmtm'Pln! 

UerirtADf Kp*nl»h; Frrarb. trie. CilZu* 

lar frciCi State Subject iti at Intcxcttsymi: . 

Inlornortlcinnl Carre sponefortea Schaols, 
Baa &B7* Scranton, Fb. 


Don't waste good work 
on poor galvanized iron 
—unless you want to be 
taught by experience. 

Apollo is good. 


American Khcet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 


NORTHROP'S 


Stamped Steel Ceiling 



* * 

Decorative, 

Durable, 


Easily put up by 
Carpenters , 


Many patterns especially 
desirable lor Residences, 


Agents wanted in every 
town and city* 


Send for Cmaloguc. 

. - Give dsa^rnm mid de* 

JP| scripthm of the rtKim fur 

W r lift nxtiiiia 


H. S 


an estimate. 

NORTHROP, 40 c n h lw R y v orh re " 


Attention to Details 


insures you 


Comfort in Your 


New Homefe^ 


nr 


For a small additional expense to the cost of ordinary 
hinges you can have your doors lmng wit it 


STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak i never require oiling i never wear down. 

Send for artistic monograph on the subject, 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEP T K, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


79 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 



.r% 

STANLEY 


RED GULF CYPRESS 
GREENHOUSE MATERIAL 


STRICTLY FREE FROM SAP . 


We carry in stock the largest assortment of air dried cypress 
in the North, 


Send in your inquiries for Cypress and all other kinds of 
Greenhouse Material, allowing us to submit prices and samples 
before you place your orders. We believe we can convince you 
of the superiority of our goods. 

Greenhouse Pleating and Ventilating Catalogue and Green¬ 
house Construction Catalogue will be sent on receipt of live cents 
postage for each. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY. 


New York Office , 

ST, JAMES BUILDING, S ROADWAY AND 26TH ST. 


General Offic* ano Works* 

lAViNETDN -ON-HUDSON , N. T, 


W«1 


| Estimating Frame and Brick Bouses 
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MONTHLY COMMENT, 

The relations of the building trades to the labor 
market is one of the most unsettled and vexatious 
problems the builder is concerned with* More than 
one large investor has had his fill of difficulties with 
the unions and vowed that his last new building has 
been erected. The trouble is not with a union or the 
union, but in the multiplicity of unions. Rival unions 
are very much worse than a single strong union, 
because they introduce fresh complications at every 
turn and entail many unforeseen difficulties* Not only 
has each branch of the building trades its own union* 
but in many of them are varieties and rivalries pro¬ 
ducing complications of enormous difficulty and vex¬ 
atious hardships. In their contests against capital 
it would be well for the building unions to bear in 
mind tliat new buildings are not a necessity to any 
large modern city:—not necessary, for example, like 
heat and light. Even New York could get along for a 
few years without a single new structure—and perhaps 
might be the better for a cessation of building activity 
But new buildings are built because capitalists hope to 
realize a return on their investments. If to the original 
cost of the structure is to be added other costs from 
strikes and increased wages* and refusals to work with 
certain other organized sets of laborers, there will 
he no money forthcoming for further buildings. 
Capital is an exceedingly sensitive element, and if it 
can not find quick or positive returns in one venture 
it will seek another which promises more. Modern 
buildings are very costly structures, requiring larae 
amounts of capital; if there are too many impedi- 
ments to then* erection there will soon be no funds 
available for their building* This is an aspect of the 
ui ding problem that the labor unions, as a rule do 
not appear to have fully considered* 


CLve of the most important artistic events in this 
country recently happened in Boston in the opening of 
the Isabella H. Gardner Museum. This museum is not 
only unique among the museums of this country, but 
it is also one of the richest and most important. It is 
at once a private residence and a public museum, and 
it is* moreover, located in a palatial structure, said 
to be a genuine Italian palace brought almost litei- 
ally stone by stone to America. Into the propriety 
of such an architectural procedure it is not necessary 
to inquire. It was a method of building that one 
choosing it doubtless could carry out if desired. But 
it means nothing to American architecture. The mu¬ 
seum itself, however, is so surpassingly rich, so splen¬ 
didly housed, and so remarkable in its arrangement 
and contents as to be well above criticism. It differs 
from all other museums in America in being arranged 
as a residence and as a palace. Treasures of art which 
were created for palatial surroundings here have ex¬ 
actly the environment for which they wore designed 
and intended, it is a remarkable experiment in mu¬ 
seum arrangement and an enormously successful one* 


A museum, however, does not depend on its arrange¬ 
ment and its housing for its value* These elements 
count, and count very much: but the merit of a mu¬ 
seum is measured by its contents, and in this respect 
the Gardner Museum easily leads the other museums 
of America* For many years Mrs. Gardner has been 
known as a wise collector of art objects, but until her 
museum was thrown open it was not known how uni¬ 
versally admirably she had purchased, uor how uni¬ 
versally high was the standard of her acquisitions* 
The government of the United States is not partial to 
the acquirement of costly works of art by private col¬ 
lectors, and it is well known that many men of wealth 
do not bring to their American homes treasures of art 
purchased abroad because of the heavy tax levied in 
the interest of home industries(!). Mrs, Gardner was 
not only extremely fortunate in gathering together 
some of the greatest works of art recently acquired 
by private individuals, but she very cleverly hit on the 
expedient of turning her house into a museum* and im¬ 
porting her treasures for this specially created public 
institution* She has, therefore, accomplished the 
double purpose of adding to her own happiness by sur¬ 
rounding herself with her treasures and of giving the 
people of Boston an art gift of almost priceless value. 
Incidentally she has shown how great works of art may 
be disposed in a private dwelling* 

The architectural revolution goes slowly on. Better 
houses are being built—the architects are better 
equipped to design them: cities are being adorned, and 
much interest is being manifested in the general sub¬ 
ject of artistic architecture. All of these are matters 
of value, all help toward general improvement, and yet 
positive results seem far removed from present activi¬ 
ties* 


GARDEN TIME. 

The garden is the setting of the house. It is nc 
only a place for joy and pleasure, but to the true love 
of the beautiful it has a purpose distinctly useful i 
being at once the introduction to the house and it 
chief ornament* A garden implies personality; pe: 
sonalily implies a dwelling place, and there can b 
no garden that does not bear a more or less d is tine 
relationship to the house* 

A garden’s first purpose is to be beautiful. It woul 
be hard were it otherwise, for plants, trees, shrub: 
and flowers are nature’s fairest products* and thes 
are the materials of which the garden is constructs 
But the art of garden making—and it is both an ai 
and a science—does not lie in bringing as manv plant: 
or as many different plants, into a given space as ea 
be crowded together there. Good gardening, fine ga 
dening, does not consist In promiscuous crowding or i 
injudicious effort. A garden is a work of art, an 
like every true work of art, it is the resultant ( 
thought, of effort, of care, of consideration* 

That it is often a difficult thing to make plants gro 
is at the foundation of garden craft. For garden ma 
ing is concerned with getting the right plants to gro 
m the right way and in the places where they wi 
the most and help the most in producing a fin 

t™, Sart,el1 ' 3 tnle garden ’ is not gettin S thin, 
1 ' f 111 rows and in heaps and thickets 

“f? ,L d a thou Shtless disregard of resouw 
' a carefully studied affair, in which each tre 
each plant, each color of the flower has a definite pla 
u, a whole, SShST 

t il. piCtUred in the mind of the designer. 

Th» « qUt,! as true for small gardens without p, 
tense as for stalely affairs set off with arehitectur 
adornment and beautified with sculpture. The w! 

den T 7 WU1 - indBe<5 ' contend that the small g f 
den needs more thought than the large one. beenu 

and w^th™ ^ ,l0ne iD U Wlth the lightest spa 
and with the smallest material. It is a most mistak, 


notion to assume that because one’s space is restricted, 
one’s means narrow, one’s possibilities slight* that one 
might not, with due care and frugal expenditure, have 
a garden that in effect may be utterly satisfactory, a 
joy alike to the owner and to the clian.ec beholder. 

The garden maker has two points of view from which 
to attack his delightful problem* These are himself 
and the public. Fortunately it is very generally the 
case that what Is satisfactory to the owner is also ef¬ 
fective to the public; yet the latter can not be ignored; 
and* since no possible point can be overlooked in garden 
making, the larger external aspect of the garden must 
also lie considered with the personal aspect* 

The garden picture is one of the first essentials In 
garden making. The garden expert will describe the 
way in which various plants grow', and can estimate 
Lhe effect of a given mass of foliage or of bloom. In 
small gardens this may not always be done, and not 
every devotee of flowers may be able lo form a vision 
of the final garden when planting seeds or arranging 
small plants. Yet without this prophetic insight, with¬ 
out this future mental guide, it will be impossible to 
get the best results, and much valuable labor will be 
lost because the best fruits will not be realized* 

The garden maker, however, has at least the satis¬ 
faction of realizing that, even though the result alined 
at he not achieved, a certain quantum of beauty may 
he had if one's plants but grow* Growth, of course, is 
a matter of sc ence* Some flowers will grow in almost 
any soil, and not a few will survive positive neglect. 
But the labor spent on gardens Is almost Invariably 
recompensed In the glory of the result; and it may 
be quite positively affirmed that the more labor put 
into garden making, the more abundant the result and 
the more satisfying. It is the old secret of success in 
an* for nothing Is accomplished without effort 
Gardens only differ from each other in size* There 
are great gardens and small gardens, and all the gar¬ 
dens that ever were made fall into one or the other of 
these two great classes. True, there are many varie¬ 
ties of gardens, but even Ihese fall Into the classifica¬ 
tion just given. And the reason of this fundamental 
distinction is apparent when it Is recalled that the 
larger gardens are almost invariably the most ornate. 
One does not build pergolas in a back yard; one does 
not erect a Greek portico in a front area; one does 
not place statuary or great vases or balustrades or 
monumental steps in narrow quarters* All these ad¬ 
juncts belong to gardening on a great scale, and thus 
the classification is maintained, and all gardens are 
recognized as great or small. 

It is important that this distinction should be well 
understood; for ft is a fatal error to reproduce 
in a small garden the style, the effects, and the forms 
of the large garden The garden space is generally 
fixed in area, and when limited It is so obviously lim¬ 
ited that any attempt to outgrow it can only result in 
dismal failure* One should make the most of a *malt 
garden -it is always legitimate to do that—but a 
small garden should not. ape a large one, nor should it 
attempt to be something which it not only can not be, 
but which it is not. 


in adherence to this rule; Do the most you can, but 
do not try to do too much. A garden aims at beauty, 
and the more beautiful it is the more conspicuous its 
success. But it must he in keeping with Itself. The 
plants and flowers must be such as will grow and 
thrive within the limits available for them, if space 
ran not be spared for trees, then trees must be omitted 
from the scheme. If there is no room for high foliage 
plants, they also must be dispensed with, although of 
great beauty and effectiveness when their beauty and 
effectiveness can be appreciated. Plant life is so rich, 
floriculture is so overwhelming in its resources, that 
one never lacks beautiful things to grow, and, if one 
studies the problem sufficiently attentively one will 
never fail in beautiful results. 

Over and above the garden Is the house. They are 
all but inseparable, and the relationship of the garden 
to the bouse is so intimate that it may be the redeem¬ 
ing element of the two. It. Is fortunately true that an 
Ugly house may have a beautiful garden, although thev 
can never agree, nor can they be the unity which re- 
salts from surrounding a beautiful house with a beau- 
Ifu garden. But a garden may go a king way In re¬ 
lieving the sordid aspects of a house, and mav trans- 
form an ungainly place into a bower of beauty. 

The garden has. therefore, a purpose, real and useful 
positive and advantageous, in aiding architecture and 
in helping building exactly as It helps one through 
the sheer force of its inherent beauty. It is the trans¬ 
former of land; it is the heautlfier or dull places- ft is 
a daily object lesson in beauty; it Is the soul of nature 
trained by man for his own delectation and the adorn- 
nient of the earth. It is (he universal cure-all for dull 
muses, for sordid places, for unsightliness, untidiness, 
neglect, and decay. It Inspires, ennobles. piirifle H It 
is more penetrating than art, for it is nature s own 
adornment. The beautiful season has come again- 
garden time Is at hand! 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS 

MR. HEMRY HORNBOSTEL OW BRIDGES. 

A talk with an architect on bridges, an architect, 
moreover, directly concerned with the design of some 
of the most important bridges now under construe- 
tion in this country, has an element of novelty in it. 
For the all but universal practise in bridge design in 
America has been for the engineer to appear as the 
sole designer, and to conceive and erect his structure 
with no other assistance other than that of the trained 
engineers in his own office. The cooperation of a 
trained architect in bridge design is, therefore, some¬ 
thing quite new under the American sun; but New 
York has reason to feel itself especially fortunate in 
the cooperation of so able a man as Mr. Hornbostel in 
the final designs for the two great bridges across the 
East River which are now in process of construction. 
These bridges will be known as the Manhattan Bridge, 


He readily yielded to my request for some direct in¬ 
formation for the Building Monthly, and we were 
soon plunged into an animated discussion of the artistic 
element in bridge design, 

" My connection with the bridge problem in New 
York/ 1 said Mr, Hornbostel in beginning, "is a rather 
long story. Bridge Commissioner Lindenthal asked 
for my cooperation. Mayor Bow requested the Com- 
missioner to submit new designs for the bridge, and 
my relationship to the matter subsequently assumed 
definite form. A portion of my work in this connec¬ 
tion was shown in the drawings recently exhibited at 
the annual exhibition of the Architectural League/' 

“ And wonderful drawings they were/' I broke in, 
" Splendidly executed, they gave a fine sense of the 
size of the bridges, and were, in fact, masterpieces of 
draftsmanship such as has seldom been shown in 
American drawings. 1 felt, as I looked at them, that 
the Beaux-Arts was not without fruitful results, al¬ 


as my observation goes engineers have been the sole 
designers of bridges, and they have expected people to 
admire them not because they were beautiful—for they 
seldom had the grace to go so far as that—but because 
they were structural and economical; because they 
could, in fact, have been built in no other way,” 

** As to that,” w r as the reply* " it is only necessary 
to refer to the practice of French engineers* several 
of the Paris bridges, which are rightly ranked as 
among the most beautiful in the world, having been 
built with exactly the same cooperation as was done 
in the new New York bridges. But the results ob¬ 
tained in our new bridges show that the old contention 
that a bridge must be economical and ugly to have 
engineering merit has been quite done away with. The 
architect was not called upon to design the bridges— 
their general form and character had already been 
determined upon—but he was called upon to modify 
their lines—the silhouette, to speak technically—and 
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a suspension bridge which will be erected between the 
present Brooklyn Bridge and the new Williamshurgh 
Bridge, now nearly finished; and the Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge, which will touch Manhattan at Fifty-ninth 
Street. 

Mr. Hornbostel possesses unusual qualifications for 
cooperation in bridge design, A graduate in architec¬ 
ture of Columbia University* his first professional 
studies were in engineering, in which he has always 
maintained a lively interest. He spent some time in 
Paris at the Ecole des Reaux-Arts, and is a prize man 
of that famous school of architecture. He led the 
American competitors In the great international com¬ 
petition instituted for the University of California at 
Berkeley, Cal., being second prize winner, the first prize 
in which was carried off by a French architect. He 
was one of the premia ted architects in the competition 
for the New r York Public Library, and, in addition to 
having been the architect of a number of important 
buildings, has displayed a fine mastery of the art of 
design, a richness of architectural resource* and an 
administrative ability of a high order which have 
marked him out as one of the most able of the younger 
architects now practising in New York. 


though peihaps that is not what you most value the 
training acquired (.here at.” 

"The original idea*” he continued, "was to modify 
the designs prepared for the two bridges—Manhattan 
and Blackwell’s Island — -projected by the previous city 
administration. The former was to be a suspension 
bridge, the latter a cantilever structure. My task was 
the comparatively simple one — one easy to state, at 
least—of making these designs beautiful. The engi¬ 
neers then took my modified designs and worked them 
out structurally, and it is an interesting fact that, 
when the results were compared with the previous de¬ 
signs, the modified designs were found to be more 
economical than the original proposals. 

*' All of my own work, however, was done in con¬ 
stant and close association with Mr. Lindenthal, the 
Bridge Commissioner, and Mr, La Chicotte, the engi¬ 
neer in charge. The designs as finally submitted to 
the Art Commission, and approved by it* were the 
work of these two men and myself. They were joint 
designs in which each man had his own share* and in 
which the final result would have been impossible 
without just that cooperation we maintained." 

" But is not that something new? ” 1 asked. “ So far 


these lines being improved as best they could, the 
engineer again came into use with th# results I have 
already noted. 

" The modifications proposed were considerable# and 
yet the fundamental lines were not seriously altered. 
Where a pier had already been begun or completed it 
was left as it existed and then taken as the basis of 
the new proposals* Cable and cantilever lines were 
made more direct, definite, and expressive; roadbeds 
and cross sections were treated with the object of ob¬ 
taining the best results—results at once desirable 
artistically and from the standpoint of the engineer; 
masonry details were improved; greater care given to 
the finish of the ornamental metal work. In a word, 
grace was to be given wherever possible. Lines of 
construction were not to be sacrificed, but were to be 
bettered. I am quite content to rest on a comparison 
of the original designs with the final ones, 

"it would take me too far into technical details to 
explain in full the reasons which lay behind the 
changes suggested. In the cantilever bridge across 
Blackwell's Island the lines were made more definite 
and directly expressive of the cantilever construction, 

(Cod tinu&t on page &2.) 
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(ContiDved from p&g* 

with the result that the design now clearly expresses 
exactly how the bridge is built, and exactly why the 
various curves and trusses are used. 

“ In the Manhattan Bridge the Commissioner intro¬ 
duced a type not heretofore employed in this country. 
The cables are fastened to pivotable columns. Instead 
of being carried over them on saddles—a system that 
gives more stability and greater economy in erection. 
The stiffening truss is raised from the roadbed to the 
suspension cables, which are intended to be links of 
nickel steel instead of wire ropes, and the roadbed is 
left entirely free and unobstructed, while material is 
saved by using the suspension member as the upper 
member of the stiffening truss. 

■■ a special feature of this bridge has been the plac¬ 
ing of an assembly ball in each of the great piers in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. The cables descend into 
their tying piers just across a street which is arched, 
and the construction is such that space has been found 
for a great hall, 120 feet by 78 feet and 30 feet high, 
immediately above the street This hall is capable of 
seating 2,000 persons, and is provided with cloak and 
retiring rooms, and may be entered immediately from 
trolleys on the bridge roadbed or by elevators from the 
street below. It will form a fine place of public as* 
saintly* and will give a public hall in each of the prin¬ 
cipal boroughs of New York at very small expense. 

** As an illustration of the detailed study that has 
been required for the bridges I may mention that, even 
the question of lighting bns been considered. The 
Wllliamsburgh Bridge, which is now near completion, 


dition till the Revolutionary War, when the necessities 
of the army of occupation led to clearing it for fuel 
for the soldiers. The first property purchased In Haar¬ 
lem Plains was secured by Jan Kiercen in ant 

in order to obtain a title for land from the common 
woods, on which to have a house, barn, and garden, 
negotiations had to be made with every inhabitant 
for his signature to the instrument. Kiercen received 
a deed for Ms property on March 7, 1700, and he built 
and occupied the first house in Haarlem, The property 
was sold afterward to James Carroll, anti later became 
the property of Col. Roger Morris. The new purchaser 
was the younger son o! Owen Morris, of Wandsworth, 
England, who had come to America as an aide on the 
staff of Gen. Braddock in the French War. He went 
on Gen. Brad dock’s expedition to Fort Du Quesne, and 
was wounded. After his recovery he became the hero 
of a romance which imaginative writers have invented 
and embellished with a vast amount of fiction, and 
have made him a successful rival of Washington, who 
was also in Gen, Braddock N s expedition. 

In 1756 the Governor of Virginia appointed Washing¬ 
ton in command of the military forces of the Colony, 
and a British captain in the regular service refusing 
to recognize his authority, he was deputed to go to 
Boston, and lay the matter before the Commander-in- 
Chief, Gen. Shirley, who had his headquarters in that 
town. On bis way to Boston lie was entertained by 
Col. Beverly Robinson, of Virginia, who was now liv¬ 
ing in the Highlands. Col. Robinson had recently mar¬ 
ried Susan Philipse, the eldest daughter of Frederick 
Phi I ipse, the former owner of the Manor of Philips- 
burg, an estate comprising most of the lands in West- 


of the building. A stately portico with four slender 
Doric columns, and a gallery at the second story car¬ 
ried on cantilevers, form the principal characteristic 
of the exterior of the bouse. It points to the south¬ 
ward, and the portico and balcony, already mentioned, 
overlook the Haarlem River and Hong Island Sound, 
and likewise command a view of the Haarlem Plains. 
As a point of observation it is hardly to be excelled, 
and for the facilities it afforded it was selected during 
the War of the Revolution by both the American amt 
British commanders. 

Through a broad doorway, with windows on either 
side and a transom overhead, one enters the hall, twelve 
feet wide, and extending through the building. 1 ho 
original staircase, with its broad, sweeping Heads, 
graceful rises, and square landings, extends to the 
second and third stories. 

The reception-room, IS ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., on the le t 
side of the entrance, still retains its low wainscoting, 
and the old open fireplace with mantel-tree piece about 
12 ft. wide, which was imported from England. Iho 
room at the rear of this reception-room also retains its 
old fireplace and mantel, ami the original wall decora¬ 
tion. The dining-room. 18 ft. 6 in, by 24 ft., at the 
right of the entrance, has been somewhat modernized. 
The drawing-room is, perhaps, one of the handsomest 
rooms of any of the houses of the Georgian period. It 
was constructed with an octagonal form, and was 
afterward used as Mme, Jumers salon. There is also 
a one-story kitchen on the first floor in the rear, 22 
by 12 ft., of modern construction; the original kitchen 
being in the cellar* The second story ceiling is 0 ft., 
and it contains a hall 12 ft. wide and six bedrooms. 
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will lie lighted by an external row of incandescent 
lights placed outside the stiffening truss. For the 
Manhattan Bridge a novelty has been proposed in con¬ 
centrating the lights on the tops of the towers, and 
reflecting them downward on the suspension girders. 
It may be an experiment, perhaps, but one well worth 

the making." . . 

And then the talk turned to more general subjects, 
but when 1 left Mr. Hornbostel it was with a renewed 
sense of the ability of the man, and a realization that 
Tor the special problem of bridge design in New York 
the right man had been found, who had attacked his 
problem in the right way. 

Barr Ferree. 


WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS IN HEW YORK, IT<6 
THE ROGER MORRIS MANSION. 

BY FRANCIS PCRANDO NICHOLS. 

The illustration shown on the cover, and .also on 
page 70, presents the Roger Morris Mansion, better 
known perhaps, as the Jumel Mansion, and historically 
known’ as General Washington's headquarters in New 
York in 1776* 

The illustrating of this old house is of peculiar in¬ 
terest at the present time for the reason that it pre¬ 
sents not only a style of architecture of the Georgian 
period, a style which originated in the Italian Renais¬ 
sance was later transplanted to England, and after¬ 
ward brought to this country in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, but more particularly on account 
or the present movement to purchase the site and man¬ 
sion for a public park. The property in question is 
all that remains of an estate memorable from its asso¬ 
ciation with public men and important events in the 
earlier years of the American Republic. 

When Manhattan island was first colonized it was 
covered by a dense forest, and continued in this con¬ 


ches ter County and a part of Putnam and Dutchess 
Counties, but at that time, however, the estate had 
been broken up by legal process, and the lands were 
divided among the heirs-at-law. Present at the house 
of CoL Robinson was Mary Philipse, a sister of his 
wife, who was celebrated for her beauty, and to whom 
Washington paid his addresses during a visit of sev¬ 
eral days, and again on his return from Boston. He 
was rejected, however, for Roger Morris, his former 
comrade in arms, had already secured her hand. 

The site of the Morris House, which is a command¬ 
ing one, being the highest point on Manhattan Island, 
had arrested the attention of Col. Morris on his fre¬ 
quent rides on horseback into the country with Mary 
Philipse. Immediately after liis betrothal he purchased 
several hundred acres of land, and erected upon its 
highest and most picturesque elevation what is now 
popularly known as the Jumel Mansion. It was in 
1757 that this imposing dwelling house was rising 
and taking shape, and being erected in the latter period 
of the Colonial time, it still remains a conspicuous 
monument of the taste and ambitious aspirations of 
those who lived during the infancy of the Common¬ 
wealth. It might he called to mind that New York 
City up to 1770 was only one half of a mile in length, 
and about the same distance in width, and that Broad¬ 
way was only paved as far as St. Paul’s Chapel. The 
houses at this time were a mixture of English aud 
Dutch architecture. Its inhabitants existed In a very 
primitive manner and everybody lived in a very sim¬ 
ple style. One writer has humorously described it as 
a “ city without a bathroom or a furnace/ 

The house as built, rests upon a cellar dug out of 
solid rock. The main part of the great building is 
nearly square in form, being 52 ft. 8 in. in width and 
38 ft. 6 in. in depth, and two stories and attic in height. 
The walls were constructed of imported Holland brick 
sheathed with plank and with quoins at the corners 


Col. Morris and Mary Philipse were married in 
March, 1758, and in the following summer CoL Morris 
took his bride to the new home he had completed on 
what Is now called Washington Heights. After his 
marriage he again entered the service and was with 
Gen. Wolfe at Quebec. He was breveted Lieut.-Golonei 
and left the army in 1764 to make ills home in New 
York, where he became a member of the King's Council. 

Mrs. Morris presided with great dignity over the 
household on Haarlem Heights, and it was (he social 
center In its day, of the fashion, the rank, the beauty, 
and scholarship, and the courtliness of the Capitol 
often assembled under Its roof, and among whom were 
the Livingstons, Van Court!andte, Bayards, De Lmiceys, 
De Peysters, Earl of Dvmmorc. Sir William Tryon, Gen. 
Moulton, Sir Henry Moore, Benjamin Franklin, and 
many others of equal distinction, and both the host 
and hostess were cordial, graceful., and sincere in their 
hospitality. CoL Morris and his wife occupied this 
house until the commencement of the War of the Revo¬ 
lution in 1776, when their social reign came to an end, 
and being loyalists they were forced io abandon it, at 
which time General Washington and his staff took up 
quarters in the Morris Mansion. 

In July, 1776, the British under Lord Howe had taken 
possession of Staten Island. On the 22d of August 
they were landed on Long Island, and on the 27th the 
battle of Long Island was fought under Gen. Putnam 
with disastrous defeat for the American forces Hos¬ 
tile operations were kept up three days longer, when 
Gen. Washington brought the remainder of the troops 
to New York, 

On September the 14th, Gen. Howe, with hie com¬ 
pany. moved up to the city. The British immediately 
passed a line across Manhattan Island from Kipp’s 
Bay to Bloomingdale. at a point now Ninety-fourth 
Street, It was at this point that one of the historical 
events occurred when Nathan Hale, the heroic sol- 
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THE HANDICRAFT MOVEMENT. 

The handicraft movement, remarks an English con¬ 
temporary, has been favorable to individuality. Some¬ 
times it has savored a little of advertisement—the 
odder the design the more it is looked at; hut the per¬ 
sonality of the artist is seen, by which Is meant a stylo 
not extravagant or eccentric, but one which shows per¬ 
sonal handling; that a human agent has been employed 
in the production. In the new art there is odd, strange 
fancy, giving a kind of originality which is more nov¬ 
elty than the expression of human thought In the 
new craftwork, on the contrary, there is a reversion to 
early types, because they give more freedom to the de¬ 
signer. New art has no sympathy with material; it 
cuts wood across the grain, twists it into scrolls and 
shape’s which are not natural for wood; makes it imi¬ 
tate gold. The new handicraft respects material and 
its properties and limitations. 

Again, as to construction, the new art makes every¬ 
thing subserve the whim and caprice of the designer; 
the most impossible constructive feature, like a win¬ 
dow or doorway, is introduced into tbe architectural 
design, with curves and capricious contortions that 
would have to be purposely constructed; it ignores en¬ 
tirely construction or architectural honesty, as we may 
see in many of the designs in the style. The new' 
craftwork keeps closely to simple construction, and 
tries to express directly the actual construction. Na¬ 
ture is ignored by the designs of the new F rench 
school; it takes forms from the Rococo and other 
whimsical styles, and delights to follow the suggestions 
of the most aimless fancy—the more erratic the better, 
as in the curves. The craftwork ideal is to follow 
nature, to observe the laws of growth in curves, to 
study the mechanical laws in its designs. 

lastly, the new art is ambitious, and delights in 
luxurious work, while the crafts prefer the simple and 
homely. We must look to the new craft development, 
in which handicraft is the chief factor, for a reform 
in our methods and design. The principles under¬ 
lying the new craft are honest and right. The tra¬ 
ditional modern system of design, largely depending 
on machine-labor, will last long, in spite of its defects, 
it is popular to possess houses and furniture in the 
style of Louis XV, or Louis Seize, or the Empire. But 
the principles of the new craftsmanship will come, if 
the disciples of the cult do not degenerate, and intro¬ 
duce individual eccentricities. 

In the design of country houses and cottages the 
style of the new craft is well adapted, as it favors the 
simplest plan and elevation, without any pretense to 
mere style; it affects the plain sash or casement win- 
dow, the plainest form of high roof, without barge- 
hoards or costly copings; the eaves are visible; tbe 
guttering and rain-water pipes are just where they 
are wanted to convey the rain-water o ft in the most 
direct manner; the chimneys are plain, and made fea¬ 
tures In the grouping. Internally the woodwork and 
fittings exhibit the same regard for truthfulness in 
construction that we have noticed in respect of furni¬ 
ture; material is treated honestly. Every fitting and 
stair-rail is made to he as useful and convenient as pos¬ 
sible, A plain moulding is all that is seen, or a band 
of ornament of the simplest kind. The craftsman has 
learned what the modem designer in the styles has not 
yet learned, the beauty of simplicity; he knows how 
little of decoration is necessary, and if he can express 
to the eye any constructive principle or suggestion he 
prefers it to any superadded decoration. Thus also he 
prefers the simplest way of treating a post, say, a 
newel to a stairs; he chamfers the edges or cuts 
notches in a manner suggested by his tool, or cuts It 
into the shape of a gentle curve. The turned baluster 
is often painful to him in its multiplicity of members, 
the result of machine labor. The “ planting" or stick¬ 
ing on of mouldings, so favorite a device of the me¬ 
chanical designer because it Is cheap and looks orna¬ 
mental, Is also baneful Very simple decoration is 
chosen: the zigzag, wave line, leaf forms, and the most 
sparing any device is used the better. Complicated 
forms often show a desire to hide rather than express, 
and redundant ornament, like verbosity and redund¬ 
ancy of figure, betokens clumsiness and vulgarity in¬ 
stead of clearness and epigrammatic skill. 

When the workman was his own designer we find 
these principles understood and carried out; but when 
the two functions became separated, and the designer 
became irresponsible and ignorant of workmanship, 
we find them misapplied. The designer likes to show 
his own -skill In drawing, and he makes his ornament 
complicated and profuse; It hides a good deal, and, 
like everything diffusive, it misses the real point 


A RESIDENCE AT PROSPECT PARE SOUTH, 
BROOKLYN N. Y. 

The residence which is illustrated on page 7G has 
been erected for Leo Franken, Esq., at Prospect Park 
So util, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The design is of modem style with Italian feeling. 
The underpinning is built of red brick laid in red 
mortar. The superstructure, of wood, is covered on 
the exterior with rabbeted seven-eighth inch by eight 
inch clapboards, and the whole is painted white. The 
roof is covered with shingles and is stained a Venetian 
red. Dimensions: Front: 37 ft. 0 In.; side, 45 ft., ex¬ 
clusive of piazza. Height of Ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft., 
first story, 9 ft; second, 8 ft. 6 in.; third, 8 ft. 

The hall is trimmed with oak and it has a paneled 
wainscoting and an ornamental staircase, starting from 
a broad landing, and rising to another broad landing, 
which is provided with a paneled seat and a cluster of 
stained glass windows, The parlor is treated in the 
Empire style, with a massive mahogany mantel and 
tiled facings; the remainder of tbe trim of this room 
is also o! mahogany. Tbe library is trimmed with oak 
and has a bookcase built in, over which there are a 
cluster of stained glass window's, and an open fireplace 
furnished with a tiled hearth and facings and a mantel 
of oak. The dining-room is treated in a handsome 
manner. It is trimmed with oak and it has a paneled 
wainscoting, a beamed ceiling, and an open fireplace 
with tiled facings and hearth, and a combination man¬ 
tel and china cabinet with leaded glass doors. The 
butler's pantry is fitted with a bowl, drawers/dressers, 
cupboards, etc. The kitchen is furnished with range, 
sink, store closet, pot closet, and a lobby large enough 
to admit ice-box. 

The second floor throughout is trimmed with white 
pine and is treated with white enamel paint. There 
are four bedrooms with large closets and lavatories, 
linen closet, and a bathroom; the latter is wainscoted 
and paved with tile of white enamel and is furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed niekelplated plumb¬ 
ing. The third floor contains two servant rooms, trunk 
room, and a billiard-room trimmed with oak. A cellar 
under the entire house is cemented and It contains 
furnace, laundry, fuel bins, etc. Parquet floors In first 
story and oak floors in second story. The house was 
built by Dean Alvord, of 257 Broadway, New York, and 
was designed by Mr. John J. Petit, architect, 11 East 
Thirty-third Street, New York, 

A RESIDENCE AT KIRKWOOD, OA. 

This illustrations on pages 81 and 82 present a resi¬ 
dence erected for Senator John B, Gordon at Kirk¬ 
wood, Ga. 

The building Is designed in the old Classic style of 
the Georgian period. It has an underpinning built of 
red brick laid in red mortar. The superstructure is 
of wood and the exterior framework is covered with 
clapboards and is painted white. The fluted columns 
with Ionic capitals are the principal characteristics 
of the building. The roof is covered with metal 
Dimensions: Front, 9G ft; side, 52 ft 6 in,, exclusive of 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 1 ft; first story, 11 
ft.; second, 10 ft 

The interior is trimmed throughout with Georgia 
pine. The broad central hall is perhaps the most at¬ 
tractive room in the house. It is treated with white 
enamel, and it has a chair rail extending around the 
room. Four fluted columns with Ionic capitals form a 
unique combination with the staircase, which rises 
to a landing which is carried across the entire end of 
the hall, under which an entrance into the dining-room 
is obtained. The opening for the hroad doorway rises 
above the floor of the landing and forms a balcony 
with artistic effect. The parlor is provided with an 
open fireplace with tiled facings and hearth and a 
mantel of Colonial style. The library is furnished with 
bookcases built in and an open fireplace fitted with 
tiled facings and hearth and a mantel. A bedroom 
with private bath is conveniently located and is fitted 
complete. The dining-room is finished in cherry. It 
has a paneled wainscoting, beamed ceiling, china 
closets with leaded glass doors, and a fireplace with a 
tiled hearth and facings and a mantel shelf. The 
pantry, of unusually large dimensions, is provided 
with sink, dressers, cupboards, and storeroom. Ac¬ 
cording to the usual custom of a Southern house, the 
kitchen is separated from the main house by a porch, 
which is enclosed with latticed work. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms and two 
bathrooms, the latter being furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed niekelplated plumbing. The 
bedroom over the dining-room has an open fireplace 
with seats on either side. The cellar contains a fur¬ 
nace, fuel rooms, etc. The house is heated by a fur¬ 
nace and is lighted by gas. Cost $10,000 complete. 
Messrs. Bleckley & Tyler, architects, English American 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Definiteness of purpose is one of the most valuable 
attributes in successful house building. First know 
what you want, and then try to realize the idea. 



VENTILATION TOR CONSUMPTIVES. 

A recent writer protests against the use of mechan¬ 
ical ventilation for consumptives, sometimes used in 
German and American sanatoria. This ho regards as 
a mistake, as one of the objects of the treatment is the 
hardening of the patients, and for this there can be 
nothing better than open windows. Casements open¬ 
ing in have been found the best form of windows. 
Sashes only allow of half the window space being 
used for ventilation, and casements opening out are 
most troublesome and noisy In windy weather. The 
upper parts of the windows should be hopper hung 
or on centers, and it is a good plan to have lift butt 
hinges to the casements so that they may be taken out 
in hot weather. Open fireplaces, except for appearance 
in sitting-rooms, are not advisable on account of the 
dust, and low-pressure steam is generally admitted 
to be the best form of heating. Hot water would be 
preferable were it not that in sanatoria the tempera¬ 
ture of rooms may fall below freezing, and there is a 
danger of burst pipes; and as the radiators are chiefly 
used for a short time while patients are dressing, hot 
water will not heat them rapidly enough. The radia¬ 
tors should be fixed at some little distance from the 
wall to allow of dusting behind, and should he of such 
a pattern that a brush can be used between tubes. 

VENTILATION WITHOUT SPECIAL OPENINGS. 

Some recent English experiments show that in small 
rooms, provided there is an open chimney, no gas 
burning, and an air-space of not less that 1,000 cubic 
feet per person, the ventilation may often be fairly 
sufficient without open windows or other special means 
of ventilation. With a good coal fire burning in the 
grate the ventilation Is likely to he fair, even with 
only 400 cubic feet of air-space per person. The larger 
the size of the room, however, the greater becomes the 
need of special openings foT ventilation; and In rooms 
of over 5,000 cubic feet open windows or special ven¬ 
tilators are nearly always necessary unless the air¬ 
space per person is very large or the roof Is very per¬ 
meable to air. In large and crowded rooms it is very 
difficult to provide adequate ventilation at all times 
except by the use of fans; but observations show that 
excellent results can be attained without mechanical 
ventilation even in a very large room if there is no 
crowding and the manufacture is not affected by ex¬ 
ternal variations of atmosphere. 

VENTILATION BY FANS. 

Ventilation by fans, says an English government 
report, has the great advantages that (1) practically 
unlimited quantities of air can be supplied; (2) the 
supply is completely under control, so that it can 
always be relied on; (3) the incoming air can be 
warmed, moistened, or filtered from soot; (4) dust 
and fumes can be removed at or near the points where 
they are given off. These advantages are so great, aa 
compared with the cost involved, that where engine 
power or electricity is available mechanical ventila¬ 
tion is now very largely used in factory ventilation, 
even in rooms which are not crowded. 

A fan may be placed in either an inlet or an outlet 
for air, the best arrangement for any particular case 
depending on circumstances. If it is necessary to 
warm, filter, or moisten the incoming air, the fan 
should, as a rule* be in an Inlet, so that no untreated 
air can enter the room. If the incoming air has not 
to be treated the most convenient position is usually 
in an outlet placed high up. The incoming air then 
enters through the walls, roof, and various openings. 
The incoming air-cuTrents should he so directed and 
subdivided as to secure proper distribution of air and 
reduce draught to a minimum. In rooms of great 
superficial area several fans are needed to secure 
proper distribution; and often a combination of Inlet 
and outlet fans is advantageous. Where a fan is used 
for the removal of dust, steam, or fumes which are 
escaping into the air, and can not he dealt with at 
their point of origin, the fan should be placed so as 
to draw off the vitiated air as directly as possible, 
and particularly not to draw it across the room. Mis¬ 
takes as to this point are not infrequent. Proper 
heating arrangements must of course be combined 
with fan ventilation, whether or not the incoming air 
is heated. 

Filtered Air —air cleaned and purified before It Is 
brought Indoors—is purer and better than the freshest 
of "fresh ” air taken in by the open window. 
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ABANDONMENT OF CONTRACT. 

A* owner, completing a house after the contractor 
had abandoned his contract, did not, by malting 
changes in the plans, such as people in good faith not 
infrequently make during the process of construction, 
make a different house from that contemplated in the 
original contract, so as to waive his rights under the 
original contract. Delray Lumber Co. et al. vs, Keohane 
et ah, 92 N. W. Rep, (Mich.) 489. 


ARCHITECT'S CERTIFICATE* 

Notwithstanding that a building contract required 
the architect's certificate as a condition precedent to 
payments thereunder, the architect's certificate was 
not necessary to the maintenance of an action thereon, 
it appearing that the owner had declared the contract 
forfeited and taken possession of the building for the 
purpose of completing the same. Ocorr & Rugg Co. vs* 
City of Little Falls et al., 79 N* Y. Supp. 251. 

CARPENTER'S NEGLIGENCE—PERSONAL INJURIES, 

A carpenter employed to construct a shed for storage 
of cement had had no experience in such work and did 
not know what would be required of the structure. 
Defendant furnished the material, and its foreman se¬ 
lected the site, on the side of an embankment, and 
planned and directed all the work. Before the shed 
was completed, and while plaintiff was at work on the 
roof, the foreman directed sacks of cement to be piled 
in the shed. While this was being done* the shed fell 
and injured the carpenter. Held, that it was for the 
jury to determine whether the structure gave way be¬ 
cause it had been imprudently located, negligently 
planned, constructed of insufficient material, or reck¬ 
lessly overloaded, or whether the defects resulted from 
the carpenter's negligence. D. Sinclair Co* vs. Waddill, 
65 N. E. Rep. (Ill.) 437. 

FAILURE TO COMPLETE, 

In an action on a building contract, providing that 
the building should he completed by a certain time, 
the fact that it was not so completed was no defense 
when it appeared that the delay was caused by the 
owner's fault. Ocorr & Rugg Co, vs. City of Little Falls 
et al. P 79 k Y, Supp. 251, 

INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR—OWNER'S LIABILITY. 

Where a stairwaj 7 in a public building was in process 
of reconstruction by a stair builder under a contract 
made with the agent of the owner, under which the 
contractor was given full control of the stairway for 
that purpose, and the cleats nailed on to the stairs, 
which caused plaintiff to fall, were placed there by the 
contractor's servants, over whom neither the owner 
nor his agent had any control, and the work was not 
completed nor turned over to the owner until a month 
after the accident, the negligence, if any, in so plac¬ 
ing the cleats was that of an independent contractor, 
exempting the owner from liability for plaintiff's in¬ 
jury* Lou than vs. Hewes et al„ 70 Pac. Rep* (Cal.) 
1065. 

LIEN FORECLOSURE-PERSONAL JUDGMENT, 

Where, in an action to foreclose a mechanic's lien 
for work and labor, plaintiff fails to show a valid lien, 
lie can not on the same complaint, and without amend¬ 
ment, have a personal judgment for the debt* Castelli 
vs. Trahan et ah, 78 N. Y* Supp. 950. 

MASTER AND SERVANT-IN JURIES TO SERVANT. 

Plaintiff, a hod carrier, was walking up a plank in 
a building, with a hod of material to deliver on a 
scaffold- There was not sufficient space between the 
top of the incline and the overhead joist to enable 
plaintiff to walk upright, and the hod struck against 
one of the timbers, causing plaintiff to fall from the 
plank. Plaintiff testified that he did not look np to 
see the overhead timbers before he started to walk up 
the plank, but that, if he had looked, he could have 
seen there was danger of striking the timbers. Held, 
that plaintiff was guilty of contributory negligence* 
McCarthy vs. Emerson* 79 N. Y. Supp. 180, 

SURETYSHIP, 

Where a grantee, on taking title to premises* as¬ 
sumes the payment of claims for materials used In 
buildings on the premises, for which the grantor is 
liable, the grantee becomes the principal debtor, and 
the grantor surety. Hurd et al. vs. Wing 78 N Y 
Supp. 574* 


A RESIDENCE AT PELHAM, GERMANTOWN, FA. 

The residence which is illustrated on pages 74 and 75 
has been erected for Robert M. Hogue, Esq., at Pelham. 
Germantown, Pa. 

In Its general style it is Jacobean, a style of archi- 
teeture used extensively in England during ttoe seven¬ 
teenth century, and which was founded on the Italian 
work of Palladio, 

The terrace across the front and side, and the walls 
of the main house, are .constructed of long, fiat, Ghest- 
nut Hill stone. The trimmings, belt courses, copings, 
and steps are of Indiana limestone. Special features 
of the cut stone are the carved figures, or bosses, over 
the main entrance and in the gables. The roof is cov¬ 
ered with green slate with copper flashings* Dimen¬ 
sions; Front, 53 ft* 6 in*; side, 66 ft., not including 
terrace and rear porch* Height of eeilings: Cellar, 
7 ft.; first story, 10 ft.; second, 9 ft; third, 8 ft. 6 in* 

The house throughout the first floor, except the par¬ 
lor, kitchen, and its dependencies, is trimmed with 
old English oak. The hall has a vestibule with a tiled 
floor, paneled walls and ceiling* At the left of the 
entrance there is an attractive nook provided with 
paneled seats* The walls of the hall are paneled to 
the ceiling, and the ceiling is heavily beamed* The 
fireplace is lined with Roman brick, and It has a 
dressed Indiana limestone hearth and facings. The 
mantel and overmantel is carved and paneled. The 
staircase has carved newels of handsome design and a 
balustrade in harmony. The parlor is treated with, 
white enamel, and it is furnished with an open fireplace 
with brass trimmings, stone facings -and hearth, and 
a mantel of handsome design. The library is provided 
with a paneled wainscoting five feet six inches in 
height and an open fireplace furnished with tiled fac¬ 
ings and hearth and mantel* An attractive feature of 
this apartment is the conservatory, which opens from 
the library* The dining-room, trimmed with old Eng¬ 
lish oak, has a paneled wainscoting, ceiling beams, and 
an open fireplace* The butler’s pantry is well fitted up 
with drawers, dressers, and sink. The kitchen is fur¬ 
nished with a pot closet, dresser, sink, and range. 
The laundry is fitted with wash trays complete, and af¬ 
fords ample room for ice-box, etc. The rear hall and 
stairway are conveniently located* 

The second floor is trimmed with white pine treated 
with white enamel paint. This floor contains three 
bedrooms, dressing-room, closets, and two bathrooms. 
The latter are wainscoted and paved with tiles, and 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing* This floor also contains a billiard- 
room trimmed with oak and fitted up with paneled 
wainscoting, seats, and an open fireplace. 

The third floor contains the servant quarters and 
ample storage room. The cellar is cemented and is 
provided with a steam heating apparatus, cold storage 
room* and coal and wood bios. Messrs. David K* Boyd 
and Lawrence V* Boyd, associate architects, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 


COURTYARD GARDENS* 

This treatment of courtyards and interior spaces 
with floral decorations is a problem in itself. Interior 
courts have hardly made their place in American 
buildings, since that form of plan has not acquired 
habitat in this country* But a space need not neces¬ 
sarily be enclosed on all four sides to form a court, 
and an area surrounded on two or more sides may 
take on a court character very properly. 

Glimpses of two interesting court gardens are shown 
in the engravings reproduced on page 77* One is from 
the fine house of Mr* E. C. Benedict, Indian Neck* 
Greenwich, Conn.* designed by Carr&re & Hastings, 
architects, New York, The other shows a part of the 
residence of Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, Premium Point, New 
Rochelle, N. Y, Nothing could he more unlike than 
these views, yet they have this in common; close asso¬ 
ciation with the dwelling. Mr. Benedict’s court is a 
spacious place planted with beds and large enough to 
contain trees and walks. In Mr* Iselin's house de¬ 
pendence has been placed in trees planted in large 
earthenware pots, and on vines trailed over the walls 
and balconies* Each has its characteristic effect; each 
has a beauty of its own; and each is interesting in 
affording a view in the more private parts of the gar¬ 
dens of these two great estates. 




Of the doorways illustrated on page 80 one 
the porch, is from " Grey shingles,- the resided 
Rajmond Roberts, Esq., at Glen Ridge N J v 
has been described and illustrated fully in the It 
number. Messrs. Horace B. Mann and Perrv R 
Neille, 2 East Thirty-third Street, New York, wer 
arehdects. The other is the door of the residen 
„ ill 1 am Barr, Esq., at South Orange, N. J. Mr R 
R. Stephenson, architect, 1133 Broadway, New Yor 
I he engravings were made from photographs t 
specially for the Building Monthly. 



FEAT* 

Peat, says a New York paper, is a vegetable sub¬ 
stance, roots, fibers, and moss, found two or three 
inches beneath the surface of boggy ground* Us black 
color seems to indicate that it has begun to carbonize. 
In preparing it for fuel it is simply cut into proper 
pieces and dried in the sun. It is sometimes worked 
over with implements, and spread out on platforms 
to dry, in which case it becomes almost as hard as coal* 

It may be burned in a stove, furnace, or open-grate. 
It makes a hot fire, while it lasts, but it is quick burn¬ 
ing, and needs to be replenished frequently* There 
is considerable ash* It came into considerable use 
during the past winter, owing to the scarcity of coal, 

OIL SOAKED BRICKS* 

Porous bricks alone are available for this purpose; 
the best are the terra cotta hollow bricks. It should be 
placed in a shallow disb half full of ordinary kerosene 
oil and allowed to soak about half a minute. When 
one side of the brick is soaked in that way, it should 
be turned over, to allow the other side to soak. If it 
is a hollow brick it can be handled with tongs or a 
stove poker without soiling the fingers* As soon as 
the brick is soaked it is placed in the stove and lighted 
with a match. It will throw out flame for nearly an 
hour, emitting enough heat to boil water and cook a 
dinner for a small family. The oil consumed at one 
burning costs about a cent when oil is selling retail 
at twelve cents a gallon* 

To heat a room In which there Is an open grate some 
oil soaked bricks can be placed in the grate and 
lighted* There is no danger of explosions when the oil 
is burned in that way* The burning oil throws off no 
offensive smoke or odor* The flame of an oil soaked 
brick can be extinguished by dropping the brick into 
a pail of water* After being to the water, the brick 
can be soaked in oil and lighted again. With a relay 
of bricks and a kerosene bath, a kitchen stove could be 
kept going all day without much trouble and at small 
cost. 

BRIQUETTING PETROLEUM. 

Briquetting petroleum, under the Granville patents, 
is to be undertaken on a large scale, says a contempo¬ 
rary* A plant having a capacity of one thousand tons 
a day is being built at Port Arthur, Texas, and another 
one of equal capacity at San Raphael, San Francisco* 
The petroleum is ri compressed M to several times its 
normal density with the loss of a small volume of gas 
during solidification* The briquettes burn with intense 
beating effect, burning from top down* Being naturally 
absorbent of water, the briquettes are provided with 
an anhydrous coating. 

ARTIFICIAL COAL, 

Successful tests of artificial coal made by a " chem* 
ical process " have been made near St* Paul. Dr* Ru¬ 
dolph J. SchimpeL the inventor of the briquetting 
process, claims to merely “ hasten the process of na¬ 
ture ” in converting lignite into coal. It is claimed 
that the briquettes can be turned out at the rate of 
one and a quarter dollars a ton. 

UTILIZING WASTE HEAT, 

A correspondent of the Metal Worker describes a 
method of utilizing heat that would otherwise go to 
waste that he introduced into his own house. In his 
section of the country, it appears, a large number of 
people live in what are termed two-family houses— 
that is, houses containing complete sets of apartments* 
one on the first and second floors, entirely separate and 
distinct from each other* His house was built by him¬ 
self, and he adds that he appreciated the fact that 
unless he utilized the heat that went to waste from 
the cook stove of his tenant on the first floor, no benefit 
would be derived from it When the house was erected 
he provided 8x8 inch flues for the kitchen in both 
sets of apartments. From the pipe hole in the kitchen 
stove on the first floor he ran clear up to the top of the 
chimney a heavy 6-inch smoke pipe, and just above 
the baseboard in the dining-room of the apartment on 
the second floor he placed an 8x12 inch hot air reg* 
is ter, while just, over the top of this register he com¬ 
pletely shut off the flue* He then arranged for air to 
enter the base of the brick flue so that it could pass 
up around the hot smoke pipe and flow out into his 
dining-room* The result has been that his dining-room 
has been kept comfortably warm without any expendi¬ 
ture for fuel on bis part* and as far as he can learn, 
without any disadvantage to the tenant on the first 
floor* 
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PLUMBING FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE* 

A description ot the plumbing arranged for a coun¬ 
try residence in Connecticut is described by the 
Plumbers' Trade Journal* After carrying the cast iron 
soil pipe ten feet outside the cellar wall the drainage 
is carried eight hundred feet further into a cess-pool 
through eight-inch drain tile. The cess-pool is of brick 
and made water-tight* Over the top is placed a cast- 
iron manhole cover, and through this a vent pipe is 
carried, to free the cess-pool of its impure air* 

Since the cess-pool is water-tight, it is not a difficult 
matter to empty it of whatever solid matter may col¬ 
lect from time to time. When the liquid matter reaches 
a certain height, it passes out through the overflow, 
which carries it on to a sandy surface exposed to the 
action of the sun. This disposal of the liquid portion 
of the sewerage is good practise, for the action of the 
sun is to purify, and as the liquid leaches away into 
the sand, the action of filtration also purifies it. The 
cess-pool is built nine feet in diameter and twelve feet 
deep, which is ample for the amount of sewage that 
it has to take care of. 

The chief means of supplying water to the house and 
bam is a large windmill located between them. The 
water pumped by the windmill is carried to two tanks, 
one located in the barn loft, the other in the attic of 
the house. These tanks are of steel, the capacity of 
each being 72b gallons. The well from which this 
supply is taken Is a driven well eighty feet in depth. 

The windmill pump forces the water in both direc¬ 
tions into each of these two tanks. By means of a 
stop and waste cocks the supply to either tank may be 
cut off. The overflow from tbe two tanks is carried onto 
the roof* The overflow from the house tank as well 
as other roof water is carried by the conductors down 
into two cisterns located on either side of the house* 

These cisterns are built of brick* and from them a 
second supply of water is obtained for the house tank. 
From them the water is forced into the tank by means 
of a common house force pump* The force pipe is 
connected into the supply to the tank from the wind¬ 
mill pump* By means of two stop cocks either supply 
can be cut off. The water before it reaches the tank 
passes through a filter. 

The water supplied by the windmill is very hard, 
while that from the two cisterns, being largely rain 
water* is soft. Therefore the arrangement oC the work 
allows the house to be supplied by either. On washing 
days* for instance, it would undoubtedly be very agree¬ 
able to liave a good supply of soft water, and in other 
ways it can be seen that a double supply of this kind 
might be very desirable. 

The bouse tank supplies bathroom and boiler and 
kitchen fixtures. The hot and cold water pipes to the 
several fixtures are exposed to view* The barn tank 
supplies water to the watering trough and to the car¬ 
riage-room, where it is used in washing carriages. 

This plant is believed to be much more sanitary than 
is usual iU the country home* The point is that in the 
country there are no sanitary requirements laid down 
and no restriction imposed, consequently people do as 
they choose, generally putting in the work with the 
least possible outlay* We have all seen the spout from 
the kitchen sink in many a country home carried to a 
point near some window, and often to some point 
-where the inmates are accustomed to spend much of 
their time when out pr doors. Not so, however, in the 
case of the system which we now are considering* 
While there is nothing extravagant about it, it is put 
in with regard to sanitary principles. 

For instance, in order to carry the bouse sewage 
to a safe point away from the house, and to a point 
where it will not endanger the well water* and where 
the overflow may be carried to the proper ground for 
depositing, the drain has been carried a distance of 
800 feet. We believe* however* that the comfort to 
be gained in the knowledge that the inmates of the 
house are living under sanitary conditions is well 
worth the trouble and other safeguards that might be 
pointed out* 

MODERN PLUMBING* 

Modern plumbing is concerned with the gravest of 
sanitary problems* The plumber is no longer a me¬ 
chanic alone, but is required to be a man versed in the 
application of the wisest scientific methods to the 
ordinary problems of living. The plumber's business 
is to help mankind to live. ITe must he familiar with 
the latest advances of science and how to apply them* 
He must know what has been done in the past—know 
wherein devices have succeeded and why they have 
failed. He must Imow what he himself is about and 
what lie will accomplish* 




A* COUNTRY .HOUSE AT^RINGWOOD, N, J. 

The illustration on page 73 shows a country house 
erected for A* L. Loomis, Esq., at Ringwood, N. J. 

The building is constructed of stone and wood* with 
ample piazzas, connected by a terrace, while the whole 
is covered with a gambrel roof* The underpinning and 
first story are built of gray and blue stone laid with 
rock faces with a harmonious effect. The remainder 
of the building is covered with shingles, which are 
left to weather finish a natural color* The porch 
gabies are beamed and the spaces filled in with plaster. 
The roof is covered with shingles and treated natu¬ 
rally, The chimneys are built of red brick. Dimen¬ 
sions; Front, 87 ft; side, 66 ft,, not including piazzas 
and terrace. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft. 6 in.; 
first story. 10 ft; second, 9 ft; third, S ft* 

The interior throughout is trimmed with white pine 
treated with white enamel paint, -while the doors are 
of mahogany. The living-hall forms the central part 
of the main house, and is separated from the passage¬ 
way by a cluster of columns which support an arch¬ 
way, This living-hail has a paneled wainscoting and 
a beamed ceiling* The drawing-room, which is at the 
left of the entrance, is broad and spacious, is well 
lighted, and contains an open fireplace, furnished with 
marble facings and a Colonial mantel* The living-hall 
and billiard-room have similar fireplaces. The billiard- 
room contains the stairway, which is an ornamental 
one and of artistic design. The dining-room has a 
high paneled wainscoting, a beamed ceiling, and an 
open fireplace furnished with marble hearth and fac¬ 
ings and a mantel of Colonial style* A porch opening 
from one end of the dining-room forms a private porch 
lor luncheon or tea* The butier's pantry is fitted with 
bovrl, drawers, dressers, and closets, while the kitchen 
is provided with a large store closet, sink, dresser, and 
fireplace for range. 

The second floor contains five bedrooms, provided 
with large* well-fitted closets, linen closet, dressing- 
room and two bathrooms* besides three servants' bed¬ 
rooms and a bathroom and a storage-room. The bath¬ 
rooms are wainscoted and the entire walls and ceil¬ 
ings are treated with white enamel. These rooms arc 
provided with porcelain fixtures and exposed plumbing. 

The third floor contains several rooms and ample 
storage. Mr, Bruce Price, architect, St. James Build¬ 
ing, 1133 Broadway* New York. 

A RESIDENCE AT CHESTNUT HILI, MASS* 

The residence which is illustrated on page 71 has 
been erected at Chestnut Hill* Mass. The underpin¬ 
ning is of red sandstone* with rock-faces as they come 
from the quarry. The superstructure is of wood, and 
the exterior framework is covered with matched 
sheathing and then shingles, which are stained a dark 
brown color, while the trimmings are painted a dark 
bottle green* The sashes are painted a cream white* 
The gable ends are beamed, forming panels, which are 
filled in with stucco. The roof is covered with shingles 
and treated in harmony. Dimensions: Front* 47 ft* 
10 in*; side, 36 ft., not including piazza* Height of 
ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft; second, 8 ft, 
6 in*; third, 8 ft. 

The hall, square in form, is trimmed with white 
pine treated with white enamel. It contains an orna¬ 
mental staircase with painted treads and balusters and 
a mahogany rail. The newel post is formed of a cluster 
of spindle balusters* The parlor is treated in a sim¬ 
ilar manner and has a low Colonial wainscoting and a 
wooden cornice. The living-room is trimmed with 
California red cedar. The fireplace is placed in an 
ingle-nook, and it is constructed of Roman brick with 
a hearth and facings of the same, and a Colonial 
mantel; there are seats built in on either side of fire¬ 
place and over which there are small latticed windows* 
Bookcases are also built in* The dining-room is 
trimmed with oak and has a wooden cornice. The 
fireplace Is built of brick with the facings and hearth 
of similar brick and a mantel. The butler's pantry is 
fitted with dresser, drawers* sink, and closets. The 
kitchen has a sink, range, store pantry, etc. 

The second floor is trimmed with white pine and 
treated with white enamel. It contains four bedrooms* 
seven closets* linen closet* one dressing-room* and a 
bathroom; the latter has a tiled wainscoting and a 
paved floor, and it Is provided with porcelain fixtures 
and exposed niekelplated plumbing* There are three 
bedrooms, besides ample storage, on the third floor. 
The cemented cellar contains a furnace-room, laundry, 
fuel bins, etc. Mr. H. S* Frazer, architect, 8 Exchange 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

ART PRINCIPLES, 

The more subordinate the nature of decorative work 
the broader should be its treatment. Good work 
should be founded on what has been done before* 
Shallow thinkers sometime say that all work should 
be original and absolutely new* In all the arts a 
healthy, well-informed, and well-cultivated imagina¬ 
tion is beyond and above all rule *—Gi F. Bodlep, R^&. 



KITCHEN VENTILATION, 

The important subject of kitchen ventilation is dis¬ 
cussed by an exchange. In seeking the cause for 
the proverbial crossness and ill health of cooks gen¬ 
erally the blame is attached to the bad lighting, over¬ 
heating, and poor ventilation of the kitchens in which 
they spend so much time. While it is probable that 
professional cooks were under consideration when this 
idea was discussed, there is no doubt that the defects 
mentioned often apply with equal force to the home 
kitchen, and it is possible that those who equip such 
kitchens could improve the conditions with profit to 
themselves and the occupants* The stove dealer and 
tinsmith should point out that the cooking apparatus 
ought to be placed where the cook will not only have a 
good light on the work, but can also have the diversion 
of a change of scene and the relief afforded by a nearby 
window. Such a window can be used with excellent 
advantage for the escape of excessive heat and for 
ventilation, and the proper location of the cooking 
apparatus should be pointed out to architects, builders, 
carpenters, and owners. There are* however, many ex¬ 
isting buildings where these desirable conditions - are 
not found, and it is here that the greatest good and 
the most profit can be secured. In well equipped 
Idtchens, hoods are placed over the range to gather the 
steam and odors and carry them off. Sometimes the 
regular smoke flue can not be used for a vent flue, and 
then a sheet iron flue with ventilating hood will serve 
the purpose. Such equipment will exhaust the odors 
and carry off the foul air and surplus heat and will 
lead to the need of some fresh air being brought into 
the kitchen without the chilling effect of opening a 
window in winter. This should he a simple detail, 
readily supplied where there is a constant fire, as in a 
cooking stove* by constructing a flue to bring the fresh 
air to the stove in such a way that it will be heated 
before it is discharged into the kitchen. 

A SCIENTIFIC KITCHEN. 

The kitchen in the home of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
a teacher of domestic science* is described in Good 
Housekeeping as part of a scientific home. This 
kitchen is a model for any private house. It is well 
lighted and ventilated, and so arranged that the work 
can be done with ease and comfort. The cooking is 
all done with a gas range equipped with a hood, by 
which all odors pass oil without floating through the 
bouse* Besides this hood there are two ventilators 
on opposite sides of tbe room, opening directly out of 
doors* which also tend to keep the kitchen free from 
odors* Hot water for all purposes is heated by pipes 
connecting with the furnace and a small laundry stove 
in the basement; and the basement is large, light* well 
ventilated, and in absolute order. There is never a 
lack of hot water at any time* and the complaint so 
often heard in other dwellings that " there is no hot 
water*'' might be avoided If this idea was generally 
carried out* Even in warm weather it is possible to 
have hot water without heating the house, as the pipes 
connected with the small laundry stove are for this 
purpose, and not in any way connected with those of 
the furnace. 

Back of the kitchen is a large pantry with a window* 
This would please any housekeeper, as it is large* 
well ventilated, in perfect order, and stored with many 
good things in the way of home-preserved fruits and 
relishes. The laundry is also on this floor* which is 
an advantage when one maid is kept, as there is a 
saving of strength and time* 

THE SMALL KITCHEN* 

The advantages of the small kitchen are thus set 
forth by a Boston writer. By all means have a small 
kitchen* A large kitchen with a cellar door at one 
side* a table at another, and the sink at still another, 
•requires too much walking. Time is consumed in 
going from one place to another rather than with actual 
work* Have your range placed in a light, convenient 
part of the kitchen. In front have a good sized table, 
containing drawers and spaces underneath for keeping 
utensils, one portion of the top covered with zinc and 
the other half left plain* Have underneath the fop 
a baking hoard which you can easily pull out The 
sink should be near at hand. The pantry may he on 
the other side of the kitchen and be sufficiently large 
to hold a barrel of flour, a small pastry table, and a 
convenient arrangement of shelves. The floor may be 
of hard wood or it may be covered with linoleum or 
oil-cloth, or the ordinary rubber coverings* A tile floor 
Is exceedingly handsome* but rather hard on the feet, 
making small rugs or bits of carpet a necessity if com¬ 
fort is to be considered* 
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HYDRAULIC EKGIITE AND PUMP, 

The Bile Hydraulic Engine, manufactured by the 
Rife Engine Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York; is a 
simple and most efficient machine for elevating wa¬ 
ter. It is constructed upon an entirely new applica¬ 
tion of principles. By means of this engine water at 
a low head may be made 
available for raising a por¬ 
tion of its own or other 
water to a higher level 
than the supply. If there 
is a body of water to 
which the Rife Engine can 
be connected, placed at a 
level of two feet or more 
below the surface, in such 
a way as to permit the 



HYDRAULIC BtfGLNR A NO PUMP. 


draining away of the power water, a constant flow of 
the fluid can be delivered to the higher point 

These engines meet the requirements where water 
must be pumped to a tank or reservoir, and where 
there is a fall of two feet or more in some stream, 
brook, or flowing well which may be used Cor power. 

It is not necessary that the water which is pumped 
should be taken from the same source as the power 
water. Clear spring water may be pumped by muddy 
or Impure power water, and filtered by unflltered wa¬ 
ter, without danger of mixing. 

The engine illustrated herewith can be easily placed 
on foundations that are inexpensive, requiring merely 
a firm, flat surface of rock, cement, or ordinary gravel, 
with no special cap stone, or brick or stone piers, and 
the space occupied is so small as not to require much 
of a house. 

As the wearing parts are few—only the valves—the 
expense of maintenance is merely nominal. It is en¬ 
tirely automatic, so constant attention is quite un¬ 
necessary, a visit of inspection every few weeks being 
the most that is called for. 

These engines will deliver equally well into an 
elevated tank, a closed compression tank, the power 
end of a water motor, an air compressor, or the nozzle 
of an impact wheel They may be used, therefore, not 
only for pumping, but also for supplying power for 
passenger elevators and electric dynamos. 

The machines are built in different sizes, ranging in 
capacity from five to one thousand five hundred gallons 
per minute. They will elevate water thirty feet for 
each foot of fall used, and pump successfully to an 
elevation of five hundred feet. 

The saving is in proportion to the amount of water 
pumped. The Jay Cooke College, Ogoatz, Pa*, has had 
a plant, installed by die Bife Company, in operation 
for ten years, that cost $500. The estimated saving 
has been $ 1,000 a year. Six years ago the firm in¬ 
stalled a plant in New Jersey for $600, that delivers 
60,000 gallons of water per clay to an elevation of 117 
feet, and during the six years of operation the cost 
of repairs has never exceeded $10 a year, while the 
saving has been over $2,000 a year. This company is 
about to Install a plant to pump 1,600,000 gallons per 
day to an elevation of 100 feet, that will cost some¬ 
thing less than $10,000 to build, upon which it Is es¬ 
timated the saving will be at least $5,000 a year. The 
tremendous volume of water which these engines are 
capable of delivering to given heights, so economically 
and often under stubborn water conditions, has made 
these hydraulic pumps very prominent for use in all 
localities where water power mechanism is needed. 


MAGNOLIA METAL, 

Magnolia metal is an anti-friction substance, now 
widely used as a lining for machinery bearings of all 
descriptions. For use In locomotives and railroad 
cars, dynamos and electric traction work, high speed 
engines. Iron and steel mills, saw, cotton, w oollen, and 
silk mills, and for steamship service, It is found to be 
unsurpassed in long lasting, cool running, and eco¬ 


nomical properties. After exhaustive tests by a board 
of United States Naval Engineers, this material was 
urgently recommended for use in our navy. It is used 
largely by mechanical institutions, manufacturers, etc., 
and its employment is generally understood and ap¬ 
preciated throughout the business world. The Mag¬ 
nolia Metal Company, which manufactures this metal, 
lias its executive office at Nos. 5U-513 West Thirteenth 
Street New York, and offices and factories in New 
York, Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans, with branch offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, and Buffalo, and an emergency factory In 
operation at Sterling, N. J, The demand for this par¬ 
ticular metal may be strongly Indicated by the com¬ 
pany^ extensive connections, and since its establish¬ 
ment in 1S86 the firm has systematically covered every 
country where the industry has any chance for an 
introduction with traveling agents specially fitted for 
the work. The success of this policy in reference to 
Magnolia metal, together with the production in the 
past few years of other material, including all grades 
of babbitt, solders, electrotype, stereotype, linotype, 
coffin-trimming metals, as well as ali kinds of white 
metals for castings, etc., has compelled the company 
to enlarge its plants, working capital and operative 
staff, until at the present time it ranks prominently 
as an industrial feature of the commercial prosperity 
of the country. The Chicago address is No. 710 Fisher 
Building. 

HOUSE FILTERS. 

The chief requirements of a perfect filter are that 
it should absolutely remove all impurities from the 
water, and that its practical and simple construction 
enables It to be readily cleaned and kept in a state 
of original efficiency. These features are embodied in 
the filter sold by the Berkefeld Filter Co., August 
Giese & Son, Proprietors, No. 4 Cedar Street, New York, 
and endorsed by the highest authorities In this and 
foreign countries. 

The first illustration inserted here represents the 
Berkefcld Filter in connection wit h a two-way cock. 
The filter Is attached to one outlet of this cock, and 
by turning the handle the water is forced Into the 
filter, coming out filtered at B, while by turning the 
handle to the other side the unflltered water can be 
drawn at outlet A. When the water is turned on, it Is 
forced through the walls of the filtering cylinder 
within, leaving all impurities, even typhoid and 
cholera bacilli and other objectionable matter on the 
surface, while the filtered water runs off through the 
outlet B. As soon as the filter stops running, the top 
cap to which the cylinder Is attached is unscrewed 
aud the dirt which has accumulated on the cylinder 
must be removed with a soft brush* After this, the 
cylinder is replaced and the filter will work as well as 
before. This filter gives a gallon of filtered water in 
three to four minutes by ordinary pressure of forty 
pounds, and at other pressures in proportion. 

The construction of this filter makes it possible to 
have it on the faucet continually, and at the same 
time it is never in the way, since unflltered water can 
be drawn at will. The advantages of this construction 
are especially apparent in houses where the supply 
faucet is located too low to place pitchers, etc., under 
an ordinary filter to collect the filtered water. 


The prime merit of the device lies in the peculiar 
quality of the filtering cylinder, which is made of in¬ 



fusorial earth from the Kieselguhr mines of Hanover, 
Germany. The enormous number of exceedingly small 
pores afford a full passage for the liquid and at the 
same time stop that of the minutest suspended organic 
or Inorganic matter, while, due to its hard, silicious 
nature, the earth is a firm and practically indestructible 
material. 

The filter cylinder or the filter proper is made in 
several different sizes with enclosing metal case. The 
cylinders are also arranged in batteries of from 3 to 31 
enclosed in cast-iron casing, as shown in the second 
Illustration. These large supply filters are used In 
factories, hotels, clubs, hospitals etc., wherever large 
quantities of absolutely pure water are desired. The 
filters are also used extensively in laboratories; and 
special constructions were supplied largely to the 
AstoF Battery and the United States Army during the 
Spanish war. 
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The folio wing bet of New Patents relating to Building 
and Sanitary SeteutH: la prepared txprvaaly for ine Scientific 
American Building Monthly by Musk & Co*, Solicitors of 
American and foreign Pateuia. 

A PRINTED COPY of the specification and drawing,of any 
patent In tb5& list, or any patent In print laaued nlnct 1863, 
will be turnJalied from thin office for It) cents, If exact date 
or number Is furnished. Remit to Musk & Co., 361 Broadway. 


BRICK, STONE, AND TILE. 

Huotriso Tim J. Scliatl, Kyergrueu I'ark, 111. Kelt- 
rimrv 3 1 

Tiling Block for Buildings. V. L. McCuskey, „ 1>7 

Cameron, W. Va. February 17 -■ : 4 - 0,*27 

RoofSub*. J. N. UaunUn. Obteborg. Sweden, iMffi- 

TlM^sSSlNO. Y. IP Muifo/New York, N. > I**™- TSi o 836 

Tile^ Fastener. il. K. Skeck\ Chicago LI eights. 111. 


eesi^jS&ick. ’ W/ Hoy ho w," DHuwiiiv Co ,7 Ind. 


721,240 


February 24 


HOLLOW BLOCK CONSTRUCTION. !*■ L* Blair, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. February 24 -* *;-■ V V ’ ^ 

Till Covsuhng wontfLOom, Wallj^ tiu J. h. afljuu 

New York, N. Y, February 24 .* (Benign> 

CARPENTRY. 

Wbathrb Sts ip for Doors. if, M. Luchin* North 

Ablngtou, Mass. February d . .■ ■ - --; • - 1 Hfciwu 

What t ilk Strip. Grover and Armstrong, Syracuse. 

N. Y. February 3 . . ■ 1 * 

protector fou Windows us LiRh Openings, J, n. 

Ferguson, Woodlake, Neb, Pebrunry 10 ..**.*. * 1*4 

reversidle Window Sash. I'. L* Larue, Payton* 

Ohio. February 10 ...... ; - * v ***•**-• :*;;:** 

Manufacture for Boons, W D. Hue, Knlwier, 

Oregon. February 24 

CONSTRUCTION. 

<Instruction of Walls and pARTBriciNs. 2. I 

Golding, London, England. February d ***■■--■■ ilU,nbO 
Wall or Cm uni;* CoitsTBUCTioJj. J, b * Lyman, 

South San Francisco, Cal. February 3 *ld,67t) 

Metallic Hoofing. G. liuth. Delta, Ohio, bebru- 

ary 10 ..... ....* ■ * * 0.080 

Monolithic Con struction. W. C, Lynn, iiyatu- 

villa, Md. February 10 , . . • ■ ■. y • ' ‘ V rV.7 

Chimney Top* F. Wunderlich, Lebanon, la, Fenru- 

nry IO .. . . ■■■* 1 -to 

Combined Cap and Girder Support. II- Uusseil, MU- 

waukee, Wla. February 17 . . - - ■ y • ■. - - - - - ■ - - ^0,0*3 
Laves Trough Bang»e. A. A Schroder, Vanhorn, 

Iowa, February 17 ..- - 1 *} V 

Hoof. J. Ingram, Chicago, III. February i< ...... (20,811 

Sheet Metal Siding, b. G. Cbarlebols, Watertown, 

N- Y. February 17 * 2u,Sva 

Lathing on Flasteiuno. J. D. O'Brien, St. Louis, 

Mu. February 17 - **„**.*.* ..,. ..7-1,074 

San it Ait v Corner Plate. E. Funko, Newark* N, J. 

February 24 .*-1,1 

Building Const ruction, G. D* ittggina, Aberdeen, 

S. P, February 24 ... 1 21,1 Sfi 


ELEVATORS. 

Electric SXflTBM for Eubvato* Saketi AppLr*K« 

George Balli Providence, It* I. J'cbrunr.v li ., ,710,401 
Boon Operating Device Pun Kij?;VA'ronN. J. L. Kali, 

Chicago. III. February 3 . .... ... ........... 711),470 

Safety Device for ElevatoRE. Iv. II. Price, wlotix 

City, Iowa. February 3 ... ..710,01J2 

Brake Attachment for Elevators. G, >V. Charober- 

lalu, Atlanta, Gn, February 10 ...720,403 

ELEVATott. G, W. Kearner, Peoria* 111- February 24 ..721,571 

FIREPROOFING AND FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT* 

Fire and Burglar Alahm. X. S. Hunker, Freewater, 

Oregon. Februury 3 71P.AU3 

Fireproof Floor and Ckiling Construction, Simp¬ 
son ami Shoemaker, Newark, N. J. February 1 719,81)2 
Auto, Fire Extinguisher and Alarm, A. IK Lbf- 

iler, Washington, D. February 3 . , ..710,040 

Automatic Stationary Fiau Extinguilheil W. 

Esty, Laconia. N. U. February 10 .. 720*013 

Fireproofing Material. O. Mnek, Ludwlgsburg, Ger¬ 
many. February 17 , — ..... 720,011 

HARDWAliK* 

Metal Weather Strip. II. E. Kenny, Del roi l * Mich. 

February 3 ..... .... 719*172 

Window Lock. 13. llubwh, Brooklyn* N. Y. Febru¬ 
ary 3 ....- - -..- -.-.. 71U*5U3 

Adjustable Door Hinge. A. Cbrlsteresorc Etelhem, 

Sweden. February 3 ... 719,747 

Lock, J. Schell, Savannah, Mo. February 3 719 883 

Door Catch and Iajck, ,l. L. Zealger* Cleveland, 

Ohio* February 2 .....719,979 

automatic Sash Lock. A. W, Adauia, Toronto, Ctm- 

ada* February 10 .... 710,981 

Separable Hinge. li. G. Winter* Mlnne&polla, Minn. 

February 10 ....... * * 72<» k 3(M 

COMBINED IjOck and Latch. E, More* WhuVber* Pn 

February 10 ..*.*...*. . . 720,455 

Window' Fasten hr, MeVoy and SulBvnn, I'enaiirula, 

Fla. February ID 720 402 

Sash Fastener. G. Simplon* lUehmotid. AumrniiiL 

February 10 „ 729 490 

Boon Holder. J. B. Carroll, McCall. La Fobni- 
ar~ ’" 

Door 

ruary 

Sash Fasi 

rnary 17 

ho<jK, H. 1‘. Town send* New Britain. Conn. Febru¬ 
ary 24 ......721 390 

IjGck. W. Schhicror. Yvnkera. N. V. F-bfunrv 21 * 721.470 
Hinge. J. Whitehead* Newburgh* N. Y. February 24, 721.041 

UFATING AND VEJNTTLATlON. 

COMCIKKD VENTlLATOa ANli WMATltHIl SlZtHLO >V>U 
Windows. S. D. Lewla and H, 11 FfMa^nden, 

New York, N* Y. February 17 720.712 

Ventilation ov Booms or UnuUKos. S. Tlmokho 

vitseh, Moscow, Kussla. February 17 .720*755 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wiidi- 

729,380 


Holder. J* K. Cnrroll* McCall. Lu. ]>hru- 

ary 17 ..... , *. 720,099 

: Lock. E* Tolh, Lugos, Austria llungnry lo-L 

ruary 17 .... 720.757 

l Fastener. C. M, Sllrkle* lilduuond, Va. Feb- 


720,870 


o i.xtits &riit ctlre. tr. l, o, wada 

Ullama Bay* Win, February 17 7^0 at*? 

STRUCTURE F. L O Wada worth, W(L “ 
y, Mis. February 24, 


Illuminati no Pntsm STRuertnra* F. L, o 
worth, Allegheny* Pa. February 10 
Composition for Plaster von Walls, etc. h M 

Hanmore, lyus Angeles, Cal. February 17 , toti 71m 

illuminating Glass Strccture, y. L, o Wati* " 

worth, Williams Bay, Win, ~ * “ u 

Illuminating S 
Hums Bay, 

721*259* 721,257, 721,238, 721,259 
PLUMBING. 

Flushing Apparatus for Closet, f, l.lrht 

vine. Col. February 3 . . . , ; THl 

Water CJLOSin P. Haas. Dayton* Ohio. February '16 72<iVlii 
Sanitabt Cover rou Cluset Basin Beats, IL w 

Leltch, New York. N. Y, February 24 .. 721,570 

TOOLS. 

Carpenters" Plane, A, E. Church, Wear Hartford. 

Conn. February 17 721,017 
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MARSTON’S !fiPRULAR SAW 




The Popular Fox Trimmers 


Miter Machines 

and • 

Dado Heads 

Fox Trimmers will true up the 
ends of any piece of wood acc^ey 
and smooth on any angle Instantly. 


Every Builder should have one. 

Four Styles. Ten Sizes. 




N** 1 

AdjHfrtnklo 

Dado Head- 


Ohoo 

p|*M£TKn 

IKO ANY CUT, 
titHcn et-MH 

QP iDJUSTiBLl 


Iron Frame, 36 inohes high. 

CENTRE PART OP TOP .. «AOE OP ,RON AOCORATEEV PLANEO. 

with grtx>yvs on u»eh sMb ot saw for yaugts to slide In 


Steel al'nfts and tear BatililU luetal hoxe-s 

n .aiifflssssswfc'—« iih ^ mftcwnc * 


BofIdu table anti side izvadlo, 
Wf Ight, complex 350 lbs, 
Rend for 


i WU» * luuj 

J. M. Marston tt Co., 199 Haggles St., Boston, Mass. 

Hall Enough Water 



h quite enough for some people* but most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER - ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 

are used you can have water every day in the 
year* and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engines needed* 25,000 in daily use* 

C&tatogue **E t wr on sppikeUott to nearest store. 


Absolutely ««■' A** your M* 

A Country House 

SmT^WbenonHrcS"o £ d S“ 

supply, specify a 

Caldwell Cypress Tank 

‘fir a- F ~~ 

Caldwell Steel Tower 

Jpsa. SST The cost is not greater than for an, nfemr 

LET US SEND CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST* 

W. E™ CALDWELL CO., Louisville, Ky. 




YOU SHOULD LJS£ 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 

35 Warren Street, SEW YORK* 

40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

230 Franklin Street, BOSTON* 

40 N. 7th Si., PHILADELPHIA. 
m Craig St.. MONTREAL, P, Q. 

22 PluSt, SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

Tenlente-ttey 71, HAVANA, CUBA, 


Ms PM lock Joint stave! commas 


for Piazzas and Interior Decorations. They are speci- 
tied by most prominent architects everywhere, will 
not check or open like old fashioned built up columns 
Made in ail kinds of wood, any diameter ovei 6 inches 
and any length. Send for Catalogue A. 




“DIRECT FROM FACTOR! 

( 0*1 approval) 

FR.ICE ON THIS 

Piano-Finish, 

Selected Figure* 

Quarter*Sawed Oak 
Mantel Is *29*40 

Dialers' prie* S-<a to fS^* 

It is 0a in, high. fio in wide, 
3 f,x *S French Bevel Mirror, 
four eUboiuie capitals, 

IwJ ml ti Tilc F a- tug. $o*iB 
Hearth, IHatod Fitme and 
CJub House Cr«e. 

#3€» huj-5 CiJnv rtnahtr 
Mantel ySiri. hlgli. Gala, wid& 
iti.txfj Mirror, wUh Outfit. 

freight paid E?st of 
Miss. K tvorand N, of i*. Car. 
Our SI US Mantel h i IGNIS. 

Tiles mounted oa Slue, 
makes ritUFteCT Job. Any- 
tifitr can place th^m. 

Send ftyr calatov of Wantdi 
Grates, Tiles for Floors and 
Baths: Slats Laundry Tubs. 


W. F. 05TEND0RF, 24 <7 N, Broad St M Philadelphia, Pa, 


TAKE NO CHANCES! 

It is easy to be poisoned with impure 
drinking water. Disease germs lurk in 
every drop. Avoid danger by using 

The Berkefeld Filter 

which is made on true scientific principles 
and insures perfectly pure water. Easy to 
clean and care for. One gallon of pure 
water in four minutes* 

Berkefeld Filter Co*, 4 Cedar St., New York* 




HARTMANN BROS. JAFG. CO., 

V., U. S. A. 

11*3 Broadway. 

$5 Weed Street, Chicago, 111* 


MOUNT VEIRNOrM, l\l. 

New York Office 1 Townsend Building 

Western Factory, FIEN^Y SANDERS CO., 77 to 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD ? 


STAVED UP. DRY 

WHITE PINE 

COLUMNS 


CHEAPER THAN 
SOLID ONES* 


THEY DO NOT CHECK 


13 


If so, You want the best and most 
economical system <if iiuat.in^. The 
Vance By stem will heat jour house 
In storo weather to nummer Umipei 
aturc with only two-thirua of The 
iininunt of coftl required by other 
system p. W* would like to tmve 
you investigate it Iwfore 
Our booklet, gtvuiff fall particulars, 
with patron er prliiicil teKtiniuulfilji* 
sett f rue. 


VAKCE BOILER WORKS, 

Fay Street, Geneva, N* Y* 





Wood Mosaic, 

Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders* 

Bend stamp fnr 
of 

E. B. MOORE & CO.. 

48 fit 50 RandolpK St., 

OhlCAQO, ILL. 


——-o ■ I 

Stair Rails. 


THE STANDARD WOOD TURNING GO., 

53 BAY STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J- 

Send 4c. iu stumps for Illustrated Catalogue 


PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 

( The National Builder a 
monthly journal devoted to 
practical building inter¬ 
ests. Each uninber con¬ 
tains one or more Archi¬ 
tects' plans of a inoderate- 
pricea structure, drawn to 
a scale and ready to build 
from, with a complete bill 
of material aud detailed 
estimate. $3. per year. Sample and Cat + 1 free. 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER* 

2 ^ 6*298 Dearborn st. CHICAGO* 



CAMERAS 


and every * * * 

photograp hic 
requisite. * ■ - 


Read 


— “Anthony’s 


Photographic 

Bulletin.” 

THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

122-124 Fifth Ave*, New York. 
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SO Pojjc IlliM-tralrtl CatoloKin- of 
over S5o UeHlgoS of Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES. 
COPPER FINIALS, Etc. 

Unlhil t« Tins' tultlress for t«ail huiii|> 
—half tlit? potftaju:*. 

T, W. JONES* Manufacturer. 

J8 Fletcher Street, New York. 


The Wonder Sander 



SHIPPED ON TRIAL* 

Guaranteed to do the work 
of six men, and to excel hand 
sanding. Overcomes circu¬ 
lar marks made by revolving 
face-plate and wavy marks 
made by a drum or roller. 
Does not waste sandpaper, 
nor require a skilled operator. 

Send to-day for descriptive cata¬ 
log. Addrcvt 

C* It* DRIVER, 

[54? Junction Ave.. Racine,Wis, 


1 


$2.50 each, 

$5-00 per pair. 

Only two wires are needed be¬ 
tween the instruments. Perfect 
talking. Perfect ringing. Perfect 
jn every way. Absolutely guar* 
tin teed on distances tip to JGOO feet 
Our transmitters are very clear in tone mid wo 
use the best grade of granulated carbon. Full 
directions sent with each instrument, 

ATWATER KENT MANFG* WORKS, 

100 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pe, 


HOW TO 


DECORATE 
YOUR YARD. 


The 

OUT DOOR 
ART CLUB, 

whose members like 
beautiful yards and 
things, has prepared 
a model design for the decoration of the average 
city or village lot. This plan shows every plant* 
with Instructions for planting. Full details for a 
Stamp. OUT HOOK ART CLUB* 

Box 10, Station F, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


ESTABUSHCO 1tt0t 

THE STORM MANUFACTURING CO 

The Largewt and Leading Make r# hf 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

new roRK ornei, vAeroii* a wam office. 

hschambcnsst NEWARK. NJ. 


CRUDEASBESTOS 

AND ASBESTOS FIBRE. 

R. H. MARTIN, 

OFFICE* ST. PAUL BUILDING* 

220 Broadway, New York. 


Ceylon Plumbago! 

Ceylon Plumbago !i 

Ceylon Plumbago m 

W, A. Pea nan do* Colombo* Ceylon 
PLUMBAGO MERCHANT 
AND MINE OWNER. 

E 3 TA*HSM*D 105 *. CORiitSFONOINCt SOLICIT IO> 


New York School of Structural 
and Architectural Engineering 

250 WEST 23 d STREET, NEW YORK* 

LTR course covers Modern Steel Construc¬ 
tion and Architecture. 

We tench only this one subject, and 
teach that thoroughly. 

Draughtsmen and datallers desiring to ac¬ 
quire advanced and practical knowledge of 
modern steel structures are given special atten¬ 
tion. All students receive Individual attention. 

Our school is a dniughting-room in opera¬ 
tion, and each student can ad vance as rapidly 
as his ability and time permit. 

Day and evening classes* Call or write for 
particulars. 



MINES AND WORKS, 
THETFORD, P. Q. 

CANADA* 



O PR remarkable recent Inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much le^s cost than city 
gas, better* safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene, 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
service* of lighting, cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed* and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban tiome^ institu¬ 
tion s. etc. we consttuet special apparatus a\so for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv¬ 
alent to city gas at go cents per i „otiocubic feet, and 
made to respond to xery large demands, also for ■ 
lighting towns, etc. 

C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 



HOC E-5 ST- CA 


-----—--- - - - “ 

Factory 

Buildings of 

Re-enforced 

Ransome & Smith Co. 

(Eonsiulttng 

Concrete engineers , 
aut> Architects 

II BROADWAY, 

New York. 

Concrete 

A Specialty. 

. opr 


“Broomell’s Vapor 
System of Steam 
Heating.” «. ■a.«. 


Adapted to buildings of any kind or size* 
Has all advantages of hot water heating 
without any objectionable features* Abso¬ 
lutely noiseless* iNo pressure* No air valves. 
No pumps nor machinery* Installed by 
all steam-fitters* Superior to any other 
system of heating and costs less* Send for 
Catalogue* VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO., 
917 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



euoss-sKCTJO tf nmounti nooi* 
Sample and Olrotalcir Froa* 
Correspondence Solicited* 


House Lined with 

Mineral 
Wool 


As shown 
in these sec¬ 
tions* id 

Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, 

and is thoroughly 

DEAFENED, 

Th(» lining | s vermin-proof ; 
neither rats, mica tior insects 
can make their way through 
«r , Vt MINERAL 

y O O Xi checks the spread of 
Fire* and keeps out dampness* 


LO.VtfITUPKML HKCTION* 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 


IJ* Liberty St.. NEW YORK CITY. 


NOW JiKAJIY. 

Modern Machine Shop Tools. 

Their Construction, Operation and Manipulation* 
Including both Hand and Machine Tool** 

By W. H* VANDERVOORT* M, E. 

Large S1 6 Pages. &7J Must rations. 

Bound in Cloth. 

R I O E= . ^ A . OO . 

An entirely new and fully illustrated w<irk* treat¬ 
ing the subject of Modern JlliwUlno KUoji Tool* 
in a concise and comprehensive manner. Special 
care has been taken to eliminate nil matter not 
strictly pertaining to the subject* thu» making it 
possible to give the reader complete in format ion 
pertaining to ma* bine shop tools und methods In a 
single volume at a moderate price. 

The work is logically arranged, the various bund 
and machine tools being grouped Into claws, and 
description of each is given in proportion to their 
relative importance. The illustrations represheet 
the very latest tools and methods, nil of which a- c 

I clear l v described. Each tool is considered from 
the following points : 

FIRST—Its construction* with hints ns u> it* 
nratrafacl me. 

SECOND—IU operation, proper manipulation 
1 and care. 

T H1K D—N nmcrouBcxamplcft of work performed. 
Full descriptive etrcteiai t of above ttti/i he 
mailed fret on application 


MtJNN & CO., Publisher*, Ml Broadway* N* Y* 


The International Studio and Its Supplements 


The International Studio*— An Illustrated 

Magazine of Arts and Crafts* Subscription* 35 
Cents per month.5 $3*50 per year. Three 
Months' Trial Subscription* $LOO. 

Color supplements and every species of black-and- 
white reproduction appear in each number. 

Modern Designs in Jewelry and 

Fans.—Bound in paper* £1.75 net. 

This volume comprises a sumptuous series of colored 
and of black-and-white plates, illustrating the 
work of the most distinguished modern artists of 
all nationalities who have devoted their genius to 
these refined crafts. 

English Water-Colour*— Eight parts. In 
portfolio. $JT.oo complete. 

This supplement presents a series of exact colored 
reproductions of the most notable works in Eng¬ 
lish Water-Color from the days of its in mat km 
up to and including the work of artists of the 
present day. The Colored plates in this pub¬ 
lication are reproduced by an expensive special 
process which gives the nearest facsimile effects 
ever yet obtained. 


Modern British Domestic Architec¬ 
ture and Decoration. —Edited by Charles 
Holme. Bound in paper* Sz.oo net. 

A combined work of sumptuous illustrations in cnlor 
and black-and-white ; together with full descrip¬ 
tive letter-press* 


Modern Pen Drawing. —European and 
American. Edited by Charles Holme* Bound 
in doth, £4*00 net* 

The purpose of tills book is a simple one, namely* 
to give typical and varied examples of contem¬ 
porary pen and ink drawings, and in this field it 
is without a rival. The illustrations are of the 
highest class in reproduction work. 


Modern Etching: and Engraving — 

Bound in paper, one volume Price* $z.ot> net. 
The co-operation of all the leading etchers and cr»- 
gravcrE of the world has been secured, and it is 
possible, therefore, to present to readers of the 
special Summer Number for 1902 reproductions 
of the best work of the must distinguished artists 
of all nationalities* 


10*3 KPIftOM* 

ALL THE WORLD’S 


FIGHTING SHIPS. 

By FRED T* JANE* 

Author of the Naval War Oirnc (Krkffipfrl)- 

Used as a Text-book in European navies. 
The only absolutely correct and 
complete work of the 
kind published* 

3*4 I'ftgesi* Oblong Ounrlo, (Ivtr 3,(100 llln - 
trail on#. Cloth. Price* isS.UO, l*o*l Free* 


CONI AIKS—A photograph of every warship 
in the world; also a silhouei to, and a gnu 
and armor diagram of each vessel* 


CONTAINS—The length* beam, draft, horse 
power* speed, coal supply* number and 
she of guns* thickness and disposition 
of armor of every warship in the world. 


CONTAINS—Tables of the she, weight, 
velocity* energy* penetration, etc ., of 
every gun of every navy in the world. 


CONTAINS—A series of chapters by noted 
Admirals, Naval Constructors and other 
experts of various navies, on vital ques¬ 
tions of the day in naval construction* 
tactics, and strategy* 


CONTAINS—A comparative table (by the 
author) of the strength of the navies of 
the world—Ihe most scientific attempt 
vet made to classify the world's war¬ 
ships and navies as to actual fighting 
strength. 


TT SHOULD BE NOTED that this work is from 
the pen of a naval critic and expert, 
whose reputation is far-reaching on noth 
sides of the Atlantic. It will be of 
fascinating interest to those who follow 
the course of naval development, and 
as a book of reference should find a 
place in every library. 


MUNN & CO.* Publishers, 

361 Broadway, New York. 


COROT AND MILLET 

In the SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER of ts THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO,'" just pub¬ 
lished* a well-known expert and a charming writer, M* Gustave Geffrey, treats of Corot, and bis essay 
is accompanied by about fifty pages of illustrations representing typical pictures, drawings, and etchings. 
There are reproductions In color-facsimile, as well as in photogravure and half-tone. 

The article on Millet, admirably written by M. Arsene Alexandre* is equally rich in illustrations* 
which range from Millet's own lithograph of **The Sower" to the least hackneved of Iris best oil- 
pain tings, and from wood-cuts after hk work to his own drawings in chalks, in pastels, and In water- 
colors, 

Finally, some valuable notes upon Millet's original etchings have been contributed by Mr, Frederick 
Keppel, and a nearly complete set of the etchings are well reproduced. In fact* neither pains nor 
expense has been spared in the effort to make the SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER the best work 
which 1 ms yet appeared on Corot and Millet, two pioneers of modem art. Price, $a.oo net. 


REPRESENTATIVE ART OF OUR TIME 

Tins work will contain original Etchings, Dn[>oints, Lithographs, Xylographs, and Reproductions 
of Pastels, Water-Colors and other forms of Art Work, representing all that is best in rhe Modem 
Graphic Arts. Many of the illustrations are being prepared especially for this publication. It will be 
issued In eight monthly parts, the first of which appeared in January, 1903. 

Although die dimensions of the publication are uniform with these of (t English Water-Colour*" It is 
intended, in many cases, materially to increase the actual she of the reproductions, for it is fdt that the more 
completely satisfactory results obtained thereby will fully justify the necessarily large additional expenditure. 

Subscribers to the complete work will be presented with a specially designed Portfolio to hold the 
Eight Parts, This Portfolio will be issued with the Second Part, but only those who have prepaid their 
subscriptions will be entitled to receive it. Price, complete, $S,oc net, A. B .—Scm cannot he broken. 
No order can he accepted for single numbers 

JOHN LANE TH f 7 S^,™ AD NEW YORK 
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Dr. Deimel 

Underwear 


Hihe Watch 

of the 

Period |TI 


The Dr. Deimel Linen Under- 
warmth, protec- 


^ Tito Cartlllau jX 
Runabout ^ 


wear means 
tion, and health to every one 

-it is the best 


young 

that money can buy. 

9 Wear it this winter as 
a safeguard against the 
cold-catching habit. 

For catalogue and 
samples of material 
address 

War this tnvdf-uinth. 

The Deimel Ltnen-Mesh Co-, 
Drill- J. 42-491 Broadway* 3. Y. 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 


DIRECT F ROM MINES 

prepared R, H. MARTIN, 

ASBESTOS FIBRE OFFICE. ST. PAUL BUILDING 
lor Manufacturers use 220 B'way, New York. 


Ill MOUT*;ornery Sti 
733 Fifteenth St., >. W, 
iilfl Fulton fct. 
3303 st* Catherine St, 
83 Siraitu. {Hotel Cecil). 


9a SFHA NCI SCO, CA L.. 
WASHINGTON, I>- * ■* 
BilOOKLYX, 

MONDtEAL CAN** 
LONDON. Vn. €., llrNO. 


■ Seeds « 

W ntfi planted l>y farmer W 
W And gardener who has W 
I HtoppedejcpcrtmeiiDng- It 1 
F rays to Buy a lit tie more l 
fur Ferry's and reap a Great 
it eat more a l tlift I iam>EL A11 
dealers, 100B Met*A Annual 
postpaid free lo all applicants* 
0. M. FERRY & CO- ( 
Detroit, Mich. 


On receipt of 13 tentn 
I will Mend, poctmld, the 
pattern of thin TIitc®* 
HhelX Brackoi, tdao 
IHx2U over 309 beauti¬ 
ful Mi Hint lire I*e- 
itltral for Hmill Haw- 
niy JLLUSTHA’r- 
eu Catalogue of BcrolJ 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods. Small Ijorku, 
Fancy ttltigca, Catches* 
Clock Movements, efcfM 
or jhithJ fj ecu ta for Cata¬ 
logue and Miniature De¬ 
signs. 

A, II, POMEBOY* 

Department B* 

9H Aaylum Street, 
i Hartford, Conn, 


With detachable 

tonneau 


These are the three Important points studied in the 
manufacture of the widely celebrated 

CRESCENT SAFETY RAZOR 

The quality i& up 

- - -- - sured from the fact 

m that the blade !?■ 
forged filial the 
ftnrcd Iftiglfsh Hit/,- 


AUTOMOBILE. — DIKEC- 

]{lustrationa, for m akIng a coam otc 
i hit-voles are given in bt ppiamicvt 
) mr.V«nd betlSry we also ^Sged** 
I rents. For sale by >lunu & t o, ana 


ELECTRIC AUTOMOE 

tlotia. with many i 
machine from t.wej 
So. I I 95* The motor . 
in (fetal I, Price Id cefits, - v. — 
all newsdealers. _ _ _ 

Y tubular 

^ DRIVING LAMP. 

4 IT Is the only perfect one, 

\ IT will not blow nriarout. 
# IT gives a clear, white light* 


CRESCENT 


fe gv i or Steel, tempered 
Ml "1 by an improved 
£' | ’-fj process. The tdm- 

i jUcity in shown In 
.hueiiae with widen 
V the blade can heed 
^ justed for mIiuvIiir 
or stropping- The 
ion Is Interchangeable and 


profitability is tlml every pi 
extra htadcs arc guaranteed t 
wall for^LS'd. 

SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY CO,. Southington, Cl.. U* S* A. 


The Packet 
Manicure ^ 

Trl«3* T HJftii.,liaiiiw um! 
clennp, Rtiil L't'i-i tlic 
iielIIb in p«rf^L'i 1'OiulL 
l llnti. A COEtpUb, Limn - 
I |*niro fm lii.m, » mi ulb 
1 qt child. Sitvyr Kt««l f 
P n k I -ptaliri] . Sistii 
S> paid im reMljii ul 

sS5T.rte.25c 

563 So. Clinton St.. Rochester, N. Y. 


KLIP KLIP 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


HANGERS 


? ** Tliov ntR AlccJwinlcally ConwL 

Accurately Ormrad, UgbUwL 

mi>l Wrtier-Urivif, bentegV\* B, !!fiE5 

tmd iMy uro tiHi-Hl by Die bvO MaoufiKtiinirp 

mu! ridden by the bust »ml 

Arm4<ui« cf aWt1c:l ^ 

Park City Mi«. Co„ ln<-* Cnfca#!<b 


MECHANICALLY TItUE, 

Our machinery for correctly shaping and 
spaetnR the teeth of all kinds of gear Is as- 
during work that la meehanleatly perftet. 
Cost much less than rm the old principle 
Send for free booklet. Buffalo «bae & 
PATTKKN OHKS* BuflillO, N. Y. 


presses for 
Sub=Press Work. 

Five hIxcn. ^ub-Fre»i«« nurf 

Tnnlt* to order* 

Send for CuUtl*®ue. 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, 

P 0 Box 7, WATERBUHY, CONN 


Absolute Range Perfection 

- —i . Sold for Cash or ort 

Moalhly Payments. 

2*^^ $10««$20 

n!M' Saved. 

|Hb jJ^ajSP^J / T X rvughi 

|K|? r y ► - j [ini' l n-iLHt 

J * if di*' 

Miwtekl]'' 

I ^- T 1 ' Hlvcr 

1 ■ 1 ..V »“ rttl 


si 

dffODEJVC/C&BASCOM P 0 P£ C# 

ST LOU/S. MO. 


A fascinating study 
that will enable you 
to earn good wagea. 


^end Sii cents for uni' 
versa l dating Htamp, 
l bv mail, postpaid* 


sem! foronr catalog. 

JSscfabltehed IfMt 

Inc. 20 Park Place New York 


I LMKr 

Hf 

n ■ jra 

| ■ j | bttyoTHl. 

1 I 1 1 rno ney re- 

I ' fl M undett after 6 

-- 1 months' trial II 

Clapp's Ideal Steel Rsange 

i(t Dfrtto iwr rtjriL Iwltup than oiliOTs. Mt av 

tjdit Erin, ^hr-lr Iron, nli'e[ T mill, frelghM l»lwr *r>- 

thfftpernn l l^-^L 4hnbW im« n" fiiritlsh a TOP NOTCH f 
lit mclatn Hiving nf ftlO tn S^n-i fnr iVe ‘d ill l« 

.,».1 ntFtfs W(lb *>t wltlinut n«»rwfl)f, fur oty, tmirri nr country 
CIIESTE1I l>. CLAPl\ «** Souirtil* SI., Toledo* «* 


One Wire—^Triple Service 

An EXTRA LIGHT and Power for a MOTOR FAN, without loss of 
ORIGINAL LIGHT in the Fixture 

THE VETTER CURRENT TAP ^ 

The on ly Bucket that will Jo the work. Easily attached to any fixture* 
SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 8LOO, LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT 
Bend for circular. Sold by all Electrical Supply Houses 


HENEY B- HYDI * founder 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE PRESIDENT 


JWALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


mills for ill materials 

_ . * Trt UJltf 


OUR BUSW£S£ IS TO MAKE 
MACHINERY FOR GRINDING 
CRAIN, CRUSHING ROCKS AND 
PULVERIZING ALL HARO SUB¬ 
STANCES. WE HANDLE ALL 
KINDS OF MATERIALS FROM COT- 
M TON-SEED TO ROOTS AND HERBS. 
PhBYAN UNEXCELLED PRO- 
mmClbS* IF YOU WANT 

T]ANY kino or A 
IJmill or grinding 

MACHINE, COME TO 
US ANO YOU WILL 

GET THE. BEST 

AND. SYILL SAVE 

MONEY, » I 




\lfiL WWJLMPnce ahd you wont crtfitifA 

— [HimA inntutf lomnmD. *rvHt <-nr* 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 

io ten ANALOG NP 4) MUNCY, Pa. 



















































































































































RUNNING WATER IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 


Scientific American Building Monthly 


APRILS 190-3. 


BOOKS Of Amcr 

T Vii t Scfwitffc »na T 

Bfuikri, embraclflir more than Piftr dlffe 
sQbjeelA.afid contajblotf tifc p****, wttlbe m*, 
free to *ny ndrirc** In (hi? worm. 

Ml/MN A CO.. j5i Brawl way, Nnr Yi 


Revolution in Building Methods 


fltitldln** *r«UHJ with 
ifwm patented MrtrL;* 
■r • nl-ji'ti Jji royally 

| rf UpS* If 

it t ihii* I* cn-t • pilled* 
ifr« peelf** frwiliiff 
■ llillnitt hare 
rlf HciAm frnm Thi? 
irmi’tl S. Calmer lini¬ 
n’ Cnnerrt* BulWhiM 

t (rfafiiuy nr ilirtr 
itjr naUlQrljiri fcirnlS 


Builders and contractors every- 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
that is certain to become popular 
wherever tried, 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCKS 

give vertical flues within that pro¬ 
duce the best ventilation, retard 
rain and moisture, and are positive 
non-conductors of heat and cold. 
These bricks are light* strong and 
hygienic. No danger of building 
too high with them. Made in nine 
sizes, from B inches upwards, all to 
fit without any cutting needed. 
Look like natural stone, last longer, 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired* Machines for making 
.the above turn out 2,400 to 3000 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks* 
The blocks made are absolutely 
fire, water, frost and vermin proof, 
and need neither paint nor repairs 
require no backing of bricks and 
safely carry floors, joists* beams 
and roofs. Hollow space affords 
facilities for gas and water pipes, 
electric wires, speaking tubes, etc. 
Fall particulars supplied on appli- 
cation to 


HARMON S. PALMER HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK CO. 


CaM TZ RIFE ENGINE C0. 1J6!{ W REET< 


THOUSANDS IN USE. . 

ggggT p Holds ihc load iirmly at any point. 

Send for New Catalogue. 

When writing please mention this magazine* 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WOPKS 

49 Academy Street, Poughkeepsie, N, Y* 
flO Liberty St,, Atow York City. 


operated automatically by the power of any brook 
or spring wilt deliver a CONSTANT flow la your hou&e any distance 
or height* No cost of maintenance, no attention. We make a special ty 
equipping: country places with complete waterworks system extend¬ 
ing to Stable, Dairy, Greenhouse* Lawn, Garden* etc. 


Dumb Waiters 
Elevators 
Joists, Etc. 

Simple, 

Durable, 

Easy Running. 


Order Window & Door Dcre e/\o 

before the things with 
kH winds and stings get 

WW i n to the house Write 

far Catalog of Screens Made on Honor 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co-. 

Puma ion !N Goods I Manufacturers of 

. 1 Venetian <5* J/idingJDlmds 

Modiration in Dn/chs j /j? j ... j/vg o wt ; Vt , 


ANE’S STANDARD 




Is the original 
Single Rail , * 


Parlor Door Hanger. 


Rolled Sheet 
Prism Glass 

EXCLUSIVE PATENTS 

for process and product granted 
March ii, * 902 , and Oct. 190 a* 

DAYLIGHT GLASS MANUFACTURING CO*, 

382-3£4-3«6 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pm, 


IT CLIVES SATISFACTION, 


KgXABZiSHID 1850* 

THATCHER 


THATCHER IPtmtacefl, RiUtg^A, Steam and 
Hot Water Ilrntci^ are the result of 511 years' 
successful experience in making high-grade heat¬ 
ing" apparatus. They are med by the best archi¬ 
tects and builders because of their superior con- 
yrruction and quality. The name •*Thatcher" 
means a better value and a stronger guarantee for 
vou—thing* hrtrhed by u half century refill* 
tiitimi. Send /ur Illustrated Cat a log-. 

THATCHER FURNACE CO*, 

Works: Newark* N. J, 240 Water St., H*w York. 


LANE 


BROTHERS CO., 434-400 Prospect St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE 

Scientific American 
Building Monthly 


Volume XXXIV . July December, 1902, 


For pf-lkiilug* nfn>t- L hfnjf sh-E *JjnpHfrg vttnr fhrm y^ij iuw] 
Ihe eiwlly «djii*la{ anrl rlgiil Stiuort N*i| Sh** Holder ami Sd£ 
Trro* 

hnfmrt S*t Shoe H&lArf Surf Tr*« - - #1,00 

Sujurt Set Si 1 !no itoitler an ■! Peir erf Tmtt * 1,5f> 

StEtBfl Set each « fiO 

The SfiT.r Ai>jrw*iu.K THiea flit pcrf*eily *jnr *U» shoe* 
Ftotneli from Iml-h'r mml uw k- ke*m ywir In 

Free vrlih every Sm.tri I ITht nn*i Tnw nv will 

aim tpd frae |nh+ nf Stf&'emftK Polish mo it mi* of -ur nnw 
UtilityP olkMiiE' 4 'lrfhi. At aln#, Liriltum eH iiotua 
fumfalrfmr etore** «r HPt+ct, 

KLuncy-Hurt t*«., IloMfnSCfl* 1AA L+t-eny N. Y, 

CuTTtaponJeueo <l«alfrra aoHrfte-l. Oiwil mprafa wilted, 


A BEostUy ldagft=in& ef BomitMc AichUscturc. 

SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 


2 75 itliwtnation-’i j; aix cavern fn Unit J 4 6 pAgc*. 
BOUND m BOARDS, PRICE, $2A0 t 
Prepaid* by mail. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 
Scientific Aaikuican Bulldinu 
Month ly more than main tains the 
high standard eatabllsh^d hy this 
valuable magazine* Its *' 'Falks with 
Architects "—contributions by the 
leading architects of the day; Its 
editorial discussions of important 
subjects relating to domestic archi¬ 
tecture, and its many specializod 
departments, make It the most use¬ 
ful and most valuable publication of 
its kind. 

Talks with Architects, “A Talk 
on House Fillings, 9 * by a sanitary 
experi; Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, on 
"Municipal Art;" Mr. F* Welling¬ 
ton HuckatnhL on *'Sculpture for 
the Home;" Mr. Charles M. Shcan, 
on *' Opportunities for Decorative 
Art; "Mr. William Martin Aiken, on 
the " City Architect;” Mr. Percy 
Griffeu, on " Small Houses* M 
Editorial Articles* "Cheap 
Houses/' 11 Wall? and W r all Treat¬ 
ment/ 1 4i The Arts and the House," 
"The Country House*" 44 How the 
Architect Helps the Home/* ** How 
the Householder Helps the House." 

Departments* 44 The Garden*" 

" The Household/ 1 " Sanitation/* 

“ Stable Lore/* "The City House;' 

” Civic Betterment/' 44 Country 
Life/* 44 The Fiat/ 4 " Fire Protec¬ 
tion/ 4 ** The Country House* M 
<4 Housing Problems/ 4 ,4 Heating 
Talk/ 111 Furniture/ 4 “House Suggos- 
tions/ ? 44 Wall Papers/ 4 11 The 
Kitchen/ 1 44 New Books/ 4 “ Legal 
Notes*- "New Building Patents/' 

” Publishers 1 Department.” 

The Scientific American Build* 
tng Monthly contains each month 
fourteen large page* of or iginal pho¬ 
tographs and plans of dwellings 
houses* gardens P country estates 
and buildings, of moderate price, ti^ 
get her with a cover beautifully 
1,1 f ‘"t I"!'* ilhtsTrationii 
are all made from jihotographs 
taken expressly tnr the Magaxlne 
and are printed with every advan¬ 
tage of the printer's art. The plans 
wbleh a. i-ompnny moat oT the illua- 
trations present a complete syuop- 
»ta of each subject and arc a unique 
feature of this valuable Magazine 
Careful and concise descriptions ac¬ 
company each Illustration. The lb 
lustrations include photographs of 
exteriors, interiors, and details 
views of,gardens and ornamental 
adjuncts to the house. No expense 
J* spared to make fhta Magazine the 
leading periodical of its class and 
of the utmost practical value to Its 
readers* 


*G* BALI WT 

MlAJi A CO** Broadway. Xrw lark Cltj\ 

ANO ALL NFWflTiKALKIt^, 


art metal Ceiling * 

Is distinguished for its high standard of 
workmanship* quality, and imposing elegance* 
We are also large manufacturers of 

Cornice* Skylights* Firuals* Conductor Pipe, fave Trough^ 
Metallic Shingles, and all Styles of Painted and Galvanized Stool 
and Iron Roofing, Siding* Etc*, Elc* 

Esilumtes furnished free* Write for Catalogue and prices, 

KANNEBERG ROOFING & CEILING CO., 

CANTON, OHIO, U. 8. A. 
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TRENT TILE CO. 

Office and WorKs: Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 

|HE annexed photo represents an up-to-date Bathroom. 
Sidewalls and ceiling in glazed tile; floor laid with non- 
absorbent vitreous aseptic tile. This bathroom can be 
deluged with water, and is thoroughly sanitary. 

Our line of tile covers every use in which tile can be 
employed. High priced and low priced tile for anywhere and 
everywhere: public buildings, residences, cates and restaurants. 
Especial attention given to the tiling of residences. 

Ceramic Mosaic Floors Our Hobby 

Don’t use catalogue designs: be original—we will do the design¬ 
ing (and guarantee to please you), and do so without extra cost. 

Sold by dealers in tile everywhere. It you contemplate 
building, write us; we will be of service to you. 


J. E. BOLLES Iron and Wire WorKs 



Bank Railings, Elevator Enclosure# and 
Cars, Grillest Eire Escapes, Iron 
Fencingi Balcony Railings, etc, 

DETROIT, MICH, U. S. A. 

Send tor Catalogue S, and mention litre 
of business* 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRONWORK. t; b ™>f s «n P ni^d have M ~ 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AH EQUAL, quird lejainting for :o to is 

]f you need an y paint it will pay you to sen d for circular. 

JOSEPH mxox CKUCJBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J, 



ESTABLISHED 1 S 7 3 . 


M Carpets,Paipet« Moon Floors 

OF every description. 

Excelsior Floor Finish, Hard Wax Floor Polish, and Weighted Brushes. 

Send for Designs and Pointers on, Cate of Floors, 

J. DUNFEE & CO., Flfrs., 104-106 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



■ the 


JUPESI"* r ° R FiNETooisnmpYSHOf, For Home Comfort 

- cAmoGur C " — — — 


CJUBESLY&CO; 

AMO agency. CHICAGO, ILL.U.S-A*—^ 
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A Quarter 
of a Century 

of unfailing service 



proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway. New York 
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HARTMAN'S SLIDING 
BLINDS,operated with 
Patent Friction Block 
1 Springs, the best in 
the world for the pur¬ 
pose* 

HARTMAN'S PATENT 
WEIGHT-BALANCED 
Sliding Blinds, 
HARTMAN'S NEW IM¬ 
PROVED VENETIAN 
BUND, more conve¬ 
nient and a half 
cheaper than ordinary 
inside blind s, 
HARTMAN'S BALL- 
, BEARING. ROLLING, 
AND SLIDING PARTI- 
i TJONS, not only the 
besl. but the cheapest 
HARTMAN'S SUPE¬ 
RIOR FLY SCREENS. 
Made of best material. 
- best work. 

c iluw, Free Booklet ’ or for IOO ' page lllustrated 

THE HARTMAN SLIDING BUND CO. 

No. 50 Lincoln Avenue, Bowling Green, Ky., U, S. A. 



tlx typewriter exchange 

tH Barclay St., NEW YORK 
124 La Salle SL, CHICAGO 
! 38 BromfieM SL, BOSTON 
8 J 7 Wyandotte SL, 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 
209 NoHfi 9lfi St., 

ST. LOUIS, M0. 
036 Cat Horn la SL, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

to ittUou Typewriters of ail Jctitfw' Ctludouut 



To those Intending Building__ 

To insure a perfect atid permanent finish on 
all natural interior wood work the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential. 

Breinig’s Lithogcn Silicate Paint 

is a paint that will outlast lead and oil, and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed fo salt air. 

Architects and owners, in their own interests, 
should see their specifications carried out in full, 
and examine bills for the articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

References—The leading architects throughout 
the United Slates, 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO,, 

NEW MILFORD, CONK, 
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CAPITALS 



HEW YORK 3 
55 Fulton St Pent* 


CHICAGO ; 

70 W. Lt&he Street. 
PHILADELPHIA l 231 Dook Street. 


Highest eJTieiency in fire and water tests of the New York HuTWin** __ „ , 

recognized STANDARD OF FIR&PRO^coNSTleC^IoT 4 D ° W 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Send for Catalogue, , 0 , , .. " " # „ 

___121 Liberty Street, New York. 


MANTELS AT FACTORY PRICES 



W E soil direct to the 
ConnUtfrrer, t lu-rtf- 
by wiving you from 86 
to GO jjor cant. u[| your 
j>iin:lijfcK*-K, Our output 

is oiioraKiuejinii Wo &Llp 
to (ivifry H toils and every 
jjflrt of the Globe. Our 
UMtfjjj* are l ho incut ex¬ 
clusive ami exquixjix: 
ever produced, and we 
have them at all price*, 
nut Hlwnya SW to flOpor 
ecuU, Leas than dealer* 
charge. Benil JCv. hi 
slump* tr> cover postage: 
for our lance, tuuulfsonie 
cataJoifhe (0 t U iipt,), 
sbmvErig fifty elegant 
tlqaigTia. 

Central Mantel Cn. 

916 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 

Makes Stencils in half 
a minute, at reduced 
c ost of one-tenth cent 
P ach. 



Tn Universal Use by Thousands of Manufactur¬ 
ers and Shippers. 

A. J* BRADLEY, General Sates Agent, 

101 Beckman Street, Hew York, U, S. A, 


The Decorators' 

| Supply Co. 

: 215 to 219 So. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

; Composition Capitals 
\ for interior and exterior, 

\ Interior Plastic Relief, 

; Exterior and Interior 
Composition Ornaments. § 
Fine Grille Work. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES 

GRILLES 



ii 


COLONIAL HOUSES” 

FOR MODERN HOMES. 


1903 

EDITION 


1903 

EDITION 


A collection of designs of Houses with Colonial 
IGeorgian) details, but arranged with modern com- 
forts, and with the completeness of 20th century. 

Written mrd Illustrated 

By B. S. CHILD, Architect. 

SSJSi’S r°° r “ d descriptions, wit] 

constrained. Made not hin 1 0ri * lna, * 1 Consistent, but not stiff no 

with Complete and convenient* inn. i *’ - :ln , arc t>itect. They combine beauty of exterio 

and skilfully considered. ' ° IS ’ Laundries, Pantries and Closets carefulll; 

If you are at all interested in the subject, you will enjoy this publication. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. For sale by JVVUNN & CO.. 361 Broad wav. New York. 


















































































































































j\ vrr' C Foot and Hand Power 
JlilEO MACHINERY ^ 

For CARPENTERS and BUILDERS. 


SOLID 


IRON TABLE 


PLANED 


PERFECTLY 


IL For Ripping* 


i, For Cross-Cutting. 


Our New Foot and Hand Power Circular Saw No* 4— 
the strongest* most powerful, and in every way the best 
machine of its kind ever made. For ripping, cross-cutting, 
boring t grooving, dadoing and rabbeting. 


ARRANGED 


WITH COUNTERSHAFT 


IF PREFERRED. 


Ill* With Mitre Gauge, 


SemJ for our New Catalogue 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


567 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 


IV. Showing Construction. 


Scientific American Building Monthly^ 


April, 1^03. 


Net price* f.o.b* cars, St, Louis, Mo. *. 

« 1 - ** *■ Hew York.lL Y*, 20a, 00 

« ** St, Paul. Mi no .. . 102*00 

« ** 11 * * Denver. Col ...... 228.00 

m ** ** D&Ilite, Tex_** 214,00 


Net price, Lo.b. cars, SL Louis. Mo _ ; 

.. « *■ New York, N, \ IfrUMi 

ii ** ^ «* St. Paul, Minn. , 152.00 

n it *< +» Denver, 0 ©l . ... 

*j u *[ ** Dallas* Tex 1T4.00 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL HOUSE FRONTS 

designs herewith illustrate complete modern store fronts, 20 feet wide, ns mum 1 ftieliir' i 1 by us. 
SiiStotie^SwiuK itoitizc.1 artScM: 30 f«*. atoet afll course. 8£•«*«• wJKyl ^ 

, a |[ gajvtini/fd imn work For second storv. from IjOTLoth of lintCi t ‘nui to 

pedi] 


iron work for second story, from ...-—- 

show windows, doors, transoms* store door paste, and trtuK ohi 


The 

Above . 

steel columns * — — *„ . 

top of main cornice and pediment: all snow wmacwt*, uwrs, - ;r _ 

bars, also window frames, with sash for upper stones of white pin c him I ^r ad &!**“ tn^fdih alnl from 
double strength. Wo make and ship over 300 f routs annually, from 10 feet toJjCW» 1 1 tct towidth JSOd from 
one to five stories high. Having given fronts our most careful study for thirty years, tu»> art now us 
best, cheapest into most elaborate in the market. Any ordinary liiwitiuie con put 

tlieir simple construction and aided by a set of explicit i.iMrtietious sent with every ■ ”,TJ,TT »2 

to Introduce this class of work in everv city ana town in the United States, and therefore sola Jl Hi 
correspondence of a relate; id, builders aiid others contemplating bulklmg. Scud for references* catalogue 
and discounts, 

MESKER & BRO., 

K$T A BLisHEoi B 4 i. 42 I -5 I 9 South 6th St,, St, Louie, Wlo,, U, S, 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can be supplied. The semi* 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $ 3*50 each* Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX, These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IX., January to June, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale* The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume X.. July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country* 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated. The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over* 

Volume XL* January to June, 1891* price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables* 
carriage-houses* accompanied by several plans. One 
house in this number cost, only $U95,Q3; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 

Volume XIII,, January to June, 1892* price $2. As 
in the case with the other volumes, there are twelve 
colored plates: sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one schoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume* 

Volume XIV*. July to December, 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive. 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches, 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated* One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1,650* and the other houses vary in price* 

Volume XV*, January to June* 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc. The houses are of all prices* 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars* 


Volume XVI** July to December* 1893, price $2* 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses* churches* 
etc., and each Is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price'as $60Q. The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World’s 
Fair is also included in this volume* 

Volume XVII.* January to June* 1894, price $2* In 
addition to the twelve colored plates* there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2*000 up* 

Volume XIX., January to June* 1895, price $2, It 
lias the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also included in the volume* 

Volume XX.* July to December, 1895. price $2. It 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 


Volume XXL, January to June, inclusive, 1896. price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings. 


Volume XXII*, July to December* 1896, price $2* It 
includes six artistic covers sbowring the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color* There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior view's of 
modern houses* from $1*950 up. City houses* churches, 
mausoleums* etc*, are also included. 

Volume XXIII** January to June, 1897, price $2* In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects* The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries, 
a gate lodge* schools, hospital, etc. 

Volume XXIV.. July to December* 1897* price $2. It 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses 
including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 


Volume XXV., January to June, 1898, price $2. TT 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations 
exteriors and interiors of houses* Floor plans acco 
pany each elevation. There are, in addition sevei 
churches, stores, etc. The six colored plates are fl 
examples of color work. 


Volume XXVI., July to December. 1898, price 
Nearly a hundred large scale Illustrations of the ( 
tenors and interiors of modern houses will be found 
^ S nS Ull * e ' There ^Te also clubhouses* gate-lodg 
<1 are raany examples of foreign architect! 
scattered through the book, and sculpture is i 
neglected* 


Volume XXIX., January to June* 1900* price $2* Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of 
houses and Interiors. Italian gardens, Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc*, form Interesting and beautiful Illustrations. 

Volume XXX.* July to December, 1900* price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine* and the half-tone 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume. 

Volume XXXI.* January to June. 1901, price $2. The 
six covers are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 

“ Monthly Comment*' 1 "Talks with Architects,” ” Book 
Notices,” “ New Building Patents,” " With our Corre¬ 
spondents*" ” Legal Notes." etc., making It the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished* 

Volume XXXIL* July to December, 1901, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred Illus¬ 
trations of houses, interiors, details* gardens, etc. The 
editorial discussions, notes, comments, departments, 
aiul Talks with Architects " cover a wide rung** of 
topics and make this volume of permanent Interest and 
value. 

Volume XXXIII** January to .Tune* 1902, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred ilhis 
trations with plans form the Illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely Talks" on important architect lira 1 problems 
oi the day. The editorial and literary departments 
terest^ highest standard of usefulness anti in- 

Volume XXXIV.. July to December, 1902. price $2. 
bix tinted covers and two hundred and one lllmdru- 
tions of houses* stables* gardens, country estates, de¬ 
tails. and plan make this one of the handsomest vot 
times of the series* The ” Talks with Architects " nrc a 
strong feature, and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility. 


Annual Volumes, $3.50 Postpaid, 


1890 contains Volumes 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1895 
I89fi 

1900 

1901 

1902 


IX. and X; 

XI. and Xir. 

XIII. and XIV. 

XV. and XVI. 

XIX. nml XX. 

XXI. and XXII. 
XXIX. and XXX. 
XXXI. and XXXII. 
XXXIII. and XXXIV. 


MUNH & CO.. Publishers. - 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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New College Wood Lathe 

Wood-working Machinery of every description ; Single Tools or Complete Equipments* 


AU progressive 
wool-workers 
are invited to 
correspond with 
ns about auv 
machines for 
working wood 
they may feel 
interested in. 


Particulars of 
any machines on 
demand. 

Kew 

catalogue free. 
Send for 
Sander book 
and pamphlet 
on care of 
Band Saws. 


New No. 8 College Wood-Turtilng Lathe. 

Especially designed for colleges, technical schools, training-schools, and public, institutions. 

J. A. FAY & EGAN CO. “ISaMM/SMS*- 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 


T HE American Thermo-Cal] Button h a combi¬ 
nation Push Button and Automatic Fire Alarm, 
May be substituted for the push button now in general 
use. Easily installed in any place already wired for 
electric bells without requiring any alteration, thus 
making the bell service doubly useful, /. e, t Regular 
Call Bell Service*and Automatic Fire Protection 
Combined. 

PERMANENT, NOT FUSIBLE 

AMERICAN THERMO-CALL COMPANY, 

12 Pear! Street, Boston, Mass., U. S, A, 


Modern Homes 

arc heated by the Glen wood 
Hoi Water Heater. . 


it 3 s east in one piece. 11 has no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn out. 
The graLe vs strong and easy to shake— 
and all the little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write for 
catalogue. Weir Siove Co. * Taunton. Mass* 

GLENWOOD 


/V\a llory t s 
STANDARD 
Shutter Worker. 


Magnolia Metal (o.’s Stock 

0/ Preferred Stock 

Vn FIRST LIEN 

U Sells up at Par, 

$roOA share: 

A limited amount bffiar&d for public subvert pti mi. 
Dividends paid sBJUI-tmnunllY—April 1 st and October 1 st, 
Magnolia Meta] is famous the world over urul we Have 
offices and factor !oh In principal elites. 

CIj cks, If desiivd. can be sent to 
the Merchants Hxehunpc National 
Hank of aS'uw York Oiiy, or Federal 
National Bunk of Flush lira. Pa. 

Wrl te to aa f or chartered acc. uut- 
ant’s report, sad prospectus, 

MAGNOLIA METAL CO,, 

RSkClTIVK OFFICES 

511-613 W. 13 th St., New York. 


progressive 


FOOT, HAND AND POWER 


FOR WORKING WOOD 

IN_ANY MAN HER. 

Carpenters, builders, cabinet-makers, 
and other wood-workers can success¬ 
fully compete with the large shops by 
using our labor-saving machinery. 
With any one of our machines one man 
will do the work of four to six men 
using hand tools. 

They are built for hard work, accu¬ 
rate work, and long service. 

Each machine is carefully tested be¬ 
fore leaving factory. We guarantee 
them to give entire satisfaction, and 
they may be returned at our expense if, 
after ten days’ trial, you prefer your 
money back. 

ASK FOR CATALOG **A.** 


By HENRY V. A, PARSELLJr.. Mem, A, I. Elec, Eng,, 
and ARTHUR J. WEE , M. E, 

PRO FUSEL Y ILLI 1 ST HA TED. 

Price, $2,50, postpaid. 

This book treats of rho subject more from the 
standpoint cf practice than that of theory. The 
priceiptes of operation of Gas Engines nro clearly 
and gimply described, and then the actual construc¬ 
tion of a half-horse power engine is taken up. 

First come directions for making the patterns; 
this Is followed by nil the details of the mechanical 
operations of finishing up and fitting the easlings. 
It is profusely illustrated with beautiful engravings 
of the actual work in progress showing the modes 
of chucking, turning, bo ring and finishing the parts 
in the lathe, urul also plainly showing the lining up 
and erection of the engine. 

Dimensioned working draw Inga give clearly 
the sizes and forms of tile various detaila. 

The entire engine, with the exception of the fly. 
wheels, is designed to 1 >e made on a simple right- 
inch lithe, with slide rests. 

The book closes with a chapter on American prac¬ 
tice in Gas Engine design, and gives simple rules so 
that any one can figure out the dimensions of similar 
engines of other powc rs- 

Every illustration in this book J& new' arid 
original, having been made expressly for this 
work. Large Svo. 290 pages. 

IW" Send for Circular of Contents . 

WUNN Sl CO., Publishers, 

Scientific American Office, 


The Seneca Falls Manufacturing Go. 

267 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y„ U. S. A. 


[Wat 

HEATED 

4300 


niiii DEMct 


UMONLJQwA 


The Andrews System Hotwater Heating 


perfected during fifteen Minnesota winters, insures warm house in 
extreme cold : low fuel cost in mild weather. Burns soft coal or 
hard. High -grade steel boiler is quick-acting, durable, easil\ 
cleaned, piping and radiation ample. 

By the Andrews Mail Order Method complete plan* are made, 
approved by owner; pipe is cut, radiation and material all ready 
to be erected by any handv man, is shipped from nearest distrib¬ 
uting point. Send for booklet 11 Home Heating .* 1 

Estimate Free, Send your house plans, or a rough sketch, with 
measurements. Piping Plans for any house, £ 2 . 00 , 

Globe Building', Minneapolis, Minn* 


(arp entry 

The New 1900 Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 

hy D. H. MELOY Architect, 

89 Pages, 5^x7J4 in., Cloth Bound, 
PRICE, $1.00 Postpaid, 

Few of the many manuals for carpenters, treat¬ 
ing on frame construction, are as practical and 
useful to the young mechanic as PROGRESSIVE 
Carpentry, of which this enlarged edition is now 
published. 

it contains new methods for laying out every 
variety of roof-frame work ; all kinds of octagon 
work; new methods of obtaining bevels for splayed 
work; the lengths and bevels of any brace; tile 
length of the hypothenuse of any square, by the 
use of the mitre rule ; and a variety of other valu¬ 
able information, all clearly illustrated by means 
of full-page diagrams. 

By these methods any kind of work can be laid 
out perfectly by an ordinary mechanic who has 
not even a knowledge of drawing or mathematics. 

FOR SALE BY 

MUNN d CO., 361 Broadway, New York, 


Free Education 
in ELoofing 

Send for illustrated booklet 
if yon want to know all about 
all kinds, 

CORTRIGHT metal roofing CO. 

Philadelphia and Chicago, 


Kfcwatid improved tHvttenatiul tlealgujc 

Opens ami clobet the Winds without raising 
Iho window. 

Anloiuidk^illy locks the blind/? in anvTuwl- 
tlon (wired. 

Made of gray and niaitoahlv Iron. The best 
and muni durable Mind hinge, Inmimptirable 
? etreiitfth. durability and power, fan he ap- 
pilot to bid or new honees of brick, atone or 
frame. Sentt for Ittuxtruted Oireutnr. It your 
hardware dealer does not keep flicm, Bt'nd 
direct to 

MANUFACTURING CO., FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Modern American Dwellings 

WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS. 

This is the largest and most complete volume of Perspective Views. Floor Plans, 
Elevations and Constructive Details of Modern Homes now published. 

It contains 37 selected designs of beautiful Modern Residences, illustrated by 
full-page half-tone engravings of the completed buildings, and 127 full-page plates of 
Elevations, Floor Plans and Constructive Details, all drawn to scale, and _|o pages of 
descriptive test. Price, Postpaid. 

For sale by MENN £ CO** SOI Broadway, N>w York City, 


"Her 


JVa. 3 ** Union tf Fntrrr Saw. 


Xo, S «tt*i|nn™ Self-Feotf Nip and CroM-fst Saw, 


1 Mll&mon d' * Mo rM ncr. 


**¥Ieiur ,f Scroll Saw. 


**Croiira” Feed Lafhp. 


Wood-Working Machinery 


Gas Engine 


Construction 
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STRUCTURAL iron. 
ornamental 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON- 
jail CELL WORK. 
FENCES AND railings. 

® @ # 

Catalogue of above furnished, Prices 
quoted on application. 


LAKEWOOD 


"Among 


the Pines of New Jersey’ 


90 Minutes 


FROM: 


NEW YORK 


Readied 
by the 


New Jersey Central 


* *» * 


FASHIONABLE. HOTELS 
PERFECT CUISINE 
POPULAR PASTIMES 


^ ^ ^ 


Descriptive BooK upon application to 
C. M. BTJRTt General Passenger Agent, 
New YtsrK. 



new OE 

AUTOMATIC SAFETY 


Revolving Window Fixture 



Easily Attached to any ordinary window. 

Entire window can be cleaned from interior of the roam 
without getting off the floor, while the w indow is tightly 
closed, avoiding all draughts and liability to accidents. 

They raise andlowor same as any window, 

No weather strips are required. 

The most perfect ventilation can be secured without 
draught even in rainy weather, as the window" can be 
adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the rain and admitting 
the air* 

The adjustable hat springs make the window storm and 
dust proof, ako prevents the window from rattling while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling of 

the window, „ ... 

No Dwelling, School, Hospital, or other Building complete 

without them. - 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURING C0., 
Agents Wanted, Park Avenue, 130th & I3U* 5U-, New >ork* 
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A MIXED QUINTETTE 

The subjects of our illustration may be sweet singers 
Individually* but it is safe to assume that their united 
efforts would make one of the worst mixturesonrecord. 

Same way with a great many metal ceilings—what¬ 
ever merit the individual pieces might possess has 
been lost by combining them in utter disregard of 
artistic principles* # „ 

One can’t expect to combine different artistic or 
decorative styles in the same ceiling, and secure 1be 
right results. , . 

Berger's 11 Claaalk 11 Metal Ceilings are made in con> 

pler.e and artistic classilred desigcEi. 

Kach claEsified design is composed o£ pieces wtudi 
are in harmony with each other. 

Each classified design provides for an almostendless 

n le to which that design belongs. 

/rite for our handsome catalogue and full particu¬ 
lars, free upon application. 

THE BERGER MFQ. CO*, CANTON, 0- 

SElf TOEE OFFICE* 210E r 23d BXREBT* MOT YOUfi, Ji. Y. 

cocriAtTiP«. Ceilings, Roofing, Eaves Trough, 
SPECfALTlbb * Siding* Conductor, Hangers, Etc* 
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INTERIOR FINISH 
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General Mill Work 

FOR. 

SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and RESIDENCES. 

We have the LARGEST and best equipped 
plant for out HIGH GRJi'DE Mill 

Work in Chicago . Estimates furnished * 

PROMPT SHIPMENT AND PERFECT WORK GUARANTEED* 


Charles H. Mears (Sl Co. 

1103 to 1113 Belmont Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Our large Catalogue of American and Foreign 
Scientific and Technical Books, embracing more 
than Fifty different subjects, and containing 116 pages, will be mailed, free, to any 
address, m the world, flUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York, 
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Berger Manufacturing Co.. .... .. .. ix 

,T. H, Eller & Co.. . ; ... .ji 

Mesker & Bro . . . . ... * . ... , .. ,v| 

Corrugated Iron for Roofing. Siding anti 
Ceiling. 

American Sheet Steel Co. .... cover ii 

Berger Manufacturing Co.. .. 

J. H. Eller Sz Co_ _ __ . , . ...... ii 

Door Rangers, 

McCabe Hanger Nrg. Go. . .cover iv 

Lane Bros. Co.* .. .. , ...... .fv 

Doors, Fire-proof. 

Kitinear 31 f g, Co, * . . Ji 

Doors, Steel KoTlfog. 

Kilinear Mfg, Co. . ..Jt 

Doors, Windows* and BHutlrt, 

Poster-Mungec Co ..cover iv 


Eaves Troughs. 
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Drawing InstrumentEtc, 
F Weber & Co.... 


_____.cover iii 

Dumb Waiters and Elevators, 

Sedgwick Machine Works.,.. Jv 

Storm Manufacturing Co.... ii 


Berger Bros., , * .. 

Berger Maim factoring Co, ______ „ 

J, H. Eller & Co..... 


EdiicatloneL 

Rose PoJyteehnie Institute... 


I 1 ^ 1 ec trl eul Con t racto r. 

Jno. F. Grauch.. 


EnaiuA>l Paint, 

Thomson Wood Fin ishing Co.. ... 


Engines, Gas and Gasoline. 

Charter Gas Engine Co.....,* 


Fen re Posts and Fences* 

Champion Iron Co_*.,, .... 


Fences and Failings. 

Bollea Iron & 3V ire Works_*.*. * 

Champion Iron Co .. .... _ 


Hartmann Bros. Manufacturing Co*.. 
Van Born Iron Works Co.. . 


Filters. 

Berkefeld Filter Go.. .. 


FI reproofing. 

International Fence and Fireproofing Co*, cover iv 

Floor Polish, 

Butcher Polish Co.*___ *., , 


Foot and Hand Power Machinery. 

W. F. & J. Barnes Co. ..... 


J. M. Marston & Co .*.. 


Seneca Falls Mfg, Go, .. 


Furnaces. 

Andrews Heating Co*..... 

Thatcher Furnace Co. .... 

..* • Vli 

Galvanized Iron and Steel Sheets* 
American Sheet Steel Co.,, *. *.* * 


Gas and Gasoline Engines, 

Charter Gas Kiifrine Co...... 


Gas Glacis hie*. 

C* 3L Kemp Mfg* Oo. .... 


Glacier* Window Decoration. 

G, QuaUe.... i v 

Grates and Mantels. 

Wm. M. Taylor .Mantel & Grate Od 


Green house*. 

Lord& Burnham Co. 


Grille Work* 

Decorators’' Supply Co. ... i- 

Foster*Mlinger Co.... 

Louis F, Gunther, ,*.*,.. 

...cover iv 


Gutter Hungers, Page 

Berger Bros-.,.*...*,..*. cover Iv 

Berger Manufacturing i u... - is 


Hand Sawing Machines* 

W, F. <£ J, Barnes Co,. . , .. . ......... vi 


Hurd ware 

Stanley Works,.cover 11 
Heating ApftfmiHia. 

Andrews Heating Co, .,***.'.**.. Mi 

Gorton Sz Lidgervrood Go... . . ... cover Iv 

Kelsey Heating Co... * . ..,,,**. cover iv 

Lord Sc Burnham Co. ... cover ii 

pierce* Butler & Pierce Mfg, Go. .. . cover ill 

Vance Boiler Works, . . . * ......****,, . .......... j 

Vapor Steam Heating Go.. . ... It 

Wei r Stove Co..*...*,*,.,,,**.. vll 

Hinges, 

Stanley Works __ ,. *,. .*,. ,. cover fl 


Hot; Air Pumping Engines, 
Bider-Erhisson Engine Co... 


Hotbed Sash* 

Lord & Burnham Co* *... .*,,,.. .cover I i 


Hyd run lie Engines* 

Rife Engine Go, ..Iv 


Interior Finish, 

t'has. H. -Hears & 0o. be 

Decorators' Supply Co *****,..... y 

Interlocking Rubber TI1D g* 

New York Belting & Packing Co.,.,,,,, .cover iii 


Iron and Wire Work, 

Holies Iron Sz Wire Works .... * *,.. v 


Iron Ceilings and Roofing. 

American Sheet Steel Co. *.*.,**..cover Ii 

Iron Shut I era and Doors. 

Berger Manufacturing Do. -. ..ix 

Champion Iron Go, ..* viii 


Iron Store Fronts* 

Champion Iron Co, ..*.,, 
Meskcr <£ Bro_._ 


, .,,***, viii 
, . „vt 


Ja.il atifl Prison Work. 

Champion Iron Co.,,,,. ..... . viii 



Rliii* Pfinf" Thi«.fmtnphkdi omitritna two 

1^114^ m i Hit practical artldus on making 

iWalifincr^aw Idue printN. together with other 
ITiaiviii^ v master refuting to the process. 

— En ch of tb e a rt ides if? com piet a 
I n Itsdf. giving solutions for routing paper, to¬ 
gether with directions for msrkfpg print* of vnHrms 
kinds. The constructfon of tlje printing frn me Is also 
l Duet rated and rfeaerfhed. pages. cents. 

Porsale by MUN N Ji CO., 3^1 Broadway, New York 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

FIREPROOF, 

LIGHT, 

STRONG, 

PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE,' 

EASILY APPLIED, 

ECONOMICAL. 

These words describe briefly our line of Hoofing and Felts. We have a variety of 
styles and prices. Full particulars at your reifuest* 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 

100 William Street, New York. 

CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


GLACIER 

WINDOW 


DECORATION 


BEWARE 



OF lltr 

, Imitations 

IGLACIEI 

WINDOW 
I DECORATION 



Manufactured by 

McCAW, STEVENSON 
& ORR, Ltd., 
Belfast, Ireland* 


Glacier gives an or¬ 
dinary window all the 
richness of the best 
Stained Glass at a 
mere fraction of the 
cost. Particulars oil 
application by 

GEO* QUA1LE, 

396 BroAdwij, Ntw York. 
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all-steel 

Sash Pulleys 

ARE GALLED 



The Eyeleb of Steel Mark the GENUINE 

. _ , ..... . i i i C 


LOOK OUT FOR WEAK IMITATIONS— 
THEY LAG* THE STRENGTH OF , ■ - 


/*> 


THEY LAOS TMt vr * * ■ 

E6e Grand Rapids 

No other sash pulley has the interlaced eyelets, 

GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE 

- MAWTTrArTURFRS - == 

PEARL STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


WHEN MADE BY US * 

Some substitutes are offered 
to our customers as u Made in 
Grand Rapids*” Insist upon 
having the genuine 

"MADE BY GRAND RAPIDS 
HARDWARE CO " 

having an anti-friction steel 
bearing wheel. Guaranteed to 
carry any window a sash cord 
will support. Samples Free. 

CO. 


17 


M Lovell Window Apparatus 

For Factories, Foundries, Mills, Etc. 


A line of sash 50® feet !on £ 
can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted 
to any kind of sash. 



Manufactured and creeled only by the 

G. DROUVE COMPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 

Manufacturers find .Erectors of 

Sftcct metal Architectural tDork & 

Work Erected in all parts of the Country. 
Satislactma Guaranteed. Estimates cheerfully t* ttlshed. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Suhh* l>nt>i- and Blind Machinery* 

,T, A. Fay & Egan Co....*.....* vii 
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F»hjn«tr.v Floors* 

J.Dunfee & Co. , .... 
Interior Hardwood Co.. 
13. B. Moore A Co*..,** 


. cover Iv 
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Fa tents* 

Mirnh & Co 
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J. Dixon Crucible Co.. 
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Pli.UngrapIik Outfit ft* 

The Anthony & Scovill Co.. 




Planing Mill Machinery* 
J, A. Fay S: Egan Do,, * *.. 
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H* B. Ivts <Sr Co*. 
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Sash Pulleys suid Attachments* 
Ca|dwetl Manufacturing Co. *,. *. 
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Seneca Falls Mfg* Co 
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Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
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Berger Manufacturing Co.— ,***.,..** tx 

J, H* Elter&CO ....h 
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Berger Manufacturing Co* ... 
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Water Conductor*. 

BcftfCr liroft. -*...«*#■ 

J, 11, Eller & Co . . .. 
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Went her Sl i lp**, 

J* Dunfee & Co* .. . * # *.. ., cover i v 

Wimilier Variex* 
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T. W* Jomsj,.......Cover id 


Window Fixtures, Revolving, 
New Century Wg. Co ..*. .. 
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Steel Lai h* 

BoatwiOk Steel LutH Co* 

Steel Regiftter** 

Hart & Cooley Co. ***.*-, 
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Screens* 
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Pumping Engine*. 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. , 
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ORCELITE ENAMEL PAINT 

That has Stood the test of ten years 1 wear and retained its durability, 
permanent High Gloss* and has not Checked *>r Cracked on : ’ - : 

Interior Wookwork, Plastered Walls, Brick and Metals* 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

Is the only transparent fioor finish that does not crack, mgr, or show 
scratches, and dnes thoroughly, tough and hard, AppLted same ns varaisn, 

THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO.. , £ l c c n *™™ d 

Varnish. Enamel and Wood Filler Manufacturers, Office. 115 N. Fourth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD. 

CUP, Both Self Furring* TROUGH, 



Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


NILES. 

OHIO. 


New 


/I copy Of fills 
picture on 
plate paper 
mailed free 
lorthe asking. 
Will also mall 
free to inter¬ 
ested parties 
handsome 
finished spec¬ 
imens of wood 
and instruct¬ 
ive pam¬ 
phlets on nat¬ 
ural wood 
finishing. 

BERRY BROTHERS TOY WAGON IN USE* A SCENE FROM LIFE, 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, Varnish flanufacturers. 

York, - Chicago. 

Boston, Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore* ‘ Francisco- 

FACTORY, DETROIT* 








































































































































































































SPENCE 

\ WATER BOILER 


M F Roofing Tin not only has a very lie ; 
tin and new lead* but it is the most f 
worked of all roofing tin. This props* 
Tin permits perfect fitting around anglj 
or chimney—no waste of time or maten 


Catalog' on application. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 

Syracuse, N* Y* 

New York Boston Philadelphia 

46-4S 6. 20th St, 50 Oliver St. 24 South 7th St. 


is so carefully made, by hand 1 
many precautions taken to se 
perfect plates, it invariably 
V roof that will lasOtalf a c* 
or more. This (S) tradei 
stam pe d on eve ry sh 

Ask vour roofer fi_ 

$ M F Roofing Tin, t ^ 

fjw rst. rw, €. CRQNEMEYER, Aik 
Jpr to \ Carnegie Bti i Id l ng, PI tti 13 
I*/ for ill u Kira ted book on roofflj 
^ American Tin Plats Compnny, Newjj 


Stronger 
Lighter 
Handsome 
in Simplicity of 
Design. 


Furnished 
with Wrought 
Steel or Wroug 1 1 
Brass Face Plates 

and m all Finishes. 


Engineers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 

1125 Chestnut street, PHILADELPHIA. PA, 

Branch Houses 


St- Louis mid H&ltimoro, 


THE HART & COOLEY CO., New Britain, Conn. 

General Sales Agents: STANLEY WORKS, New Britain,Conn. 

70 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. ,9 LAKE STREET, CHICAQO. 


R'EFLER’S instruments, 

on ■ /’taloffnipta, Drawing amt nun- t'rlttt Pjiprn., thr»%W 
HtUlrtU. Tah|«, Sr/nnruu, Trlnnfi^, Ltr., Eoiflit rtirV uml 
Jfnildarti* TTehrHl, nml Lt <»rk (J | BeaL jJn|„-* + 

Send /or lUustnxttd Oa fn foyue. VoL 111 . 


Prison, «gte 

Joist 


c$tam(ard 


j ^ast ia relief on every piece of the 

^IP 57 Porcelain Enameled Ware 

that has received the 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD'S FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


Interlo 

Rubber 


1 ne Spwautee ufuch this nami 
assurance against the annoyances 
non-guaranteed brands. 

It is essential to perfect 
Bathtubs, Lavatories. Water 
and absolutely up 
S^taucfarcT 
features m the big 
of china, with the 


is absolute, and a perfect 
11 use of inferior and 

the sanitary equipment, such as 
a surface that is hard, smooth, 

™ 1 , w ‘ re «*«•• tui. 


i-suppery, waterproof af 
rthen tiles ; elegant j a f 
wyof cotora. Endorser 
r for business offices,t' 
" 1a ’ SII, okinE-roonis, cal' 
timates, and special dr" 

SOLB MaNUFa 

K belting (Q, 
23 PAR K place 

^ a NOH Fi ' 
124 Chcttnut Stferi* If 
* 14 Emitter Sirtct. ( 

- 101 Hopklitt Pi« ce 

SAN FRANCISCO, r M 


on request, 


PHILADELPHIA 
boston, - 

Baltimore, " 
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If the Painter Objects 

to the use of ready-made combination 
paints containing zinc white, let him 
add the zinc white himself. It can be 
obtained ground in oil, like lead. '/Anc 
white is essential if the work is to be 
durable. 


/'/?££*■ Our Practical Pamph/efs ; 

"The Paint Question." 

" Paints in Architecture.” 

** Specifications far Architects/' 

11 House Paints i A Common Sense 
Talk About Them.” 

44 French Government Decrees.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

II Broadway, 

New York* 




: SAfVl PLE : 

IVES PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 

and jo page 
Catalogue of 

t Window hardware 

Specialties 

J mailed free. 

H.B.IVES&C0. 




Charter Engine 

USED 


aiyy Place 
by Any One 
fob Any Purpose. 


Static varies. Portables. Sawing Outfits. 

Hoistcrs, Engines and Pumps. 

Ftrei, -Gasoline, Gas, Distillate. 

Semi for Itinerated Cafulmar rtffd TtvtP 
mutual#. and State Your Purer 

CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO., Bon 96 , STERLING, ILL- 



Four More Gold Medals! 

The Highest awards in their 
respective classes at the * * * 

CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 


Fftc*simile. 



F&c*>simtle. 


Have been granted to 

RUBEROID ROOFING 

and FLOOR CLOTH, and 

P & B Building, Sheathing and Insulating PAPERS. 

All the large industrial expositions of the world have awarded highest honors ro 
Ruberoid and P G£b B which have now been on the market eleven wars and eighteen 
years respectively, and are to-day without legitimate competitors* Send lor booklets ond 
samples. 

THE .STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 

106 'William Street, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 

D. DORENDORF, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Flag Poles, Copper Weather Vanes 

AND SPECIAL COPPER CABLE 

Lightning Conductors, 

44 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK. 



?5he 



SUN 

Typewriter No. 2 

Built on atandfcrd principles 
with superior flilvirntflires. 
A revolution hi every Lett' 
frure, including 

Price* S40.00 


sun 

typewriter 

COMPANY* 
239 E’way, New York 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

Write far our Free lit uni rated Rook. 

“CAN I BECOME AN ELEC¬ 
TRICAL ENGINEER?” 

Wi imch EPctrlnul EnftJnttffhur. EteeLriiii LighUnir. 
EUn-trli RjuJwft^ EmfHiwmnfj.Stosiii Kinfl- 

ueenng, MfOlitnilfill flmwlag, rt your imm* Lv mul. 

Ini'lowt'-i by Tim*. A, *nrl uttwr*. 

ELECTRICAL EiVtilNEElE INSTITUTE, 

A. £40-sue W, tflid t*U Now York. 



NORTHROP’S 


imped Steel 




* * * 


/ ' v 3 Decorative, 
%\ ; Durable, 

Easily pat up by 
Carpenters* 


sJ 

■fVcMany patterns especially 

desirable !or l(uidtnat. 


Agent ,a wanted In every 
town mud City, 


Send for Catalogue. 
Uive diagram and de¬ 
scription of the room l<»r 
mu ealimAte* 

H. S. NORTHROP, *° c ff£S"?o!iV EIT - 


Attention to Details Comfort in Your 

insures you . . . . , 

~ New Home^J^ 

For a small additional expense to the cost of ordinary 
hinges von can have your doors hung with 

STANLEY'S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak i never require oiling i never wear down. 

Send for artistic monograph on the subject, 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEPT K, 

NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 

79 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 




*> 


SMNISyJ* I .VDRKS 


O 


o 


t .,1f t 



VENTILATING 

APPARATUS 

THAT VENTILATES 

With Ease and Precision for Greenhouses 

and OtHlR NO I COIN am. 

SELF-OILING apparatus especially 
adapted for Greenhouses. 

There is no bettor on the market, and 
It Is sold at reasonable prices for high 
grade machinery* 

Fully Illustrated in our Greenhouse 
Heating and Ventilating Catalogue, 
which will be mailed for five cents to 
cover postage (also circulars of green¬ 
house material’. 

LORD & BURNHAM CO. 

fie* York 0 W«, SI. James Bldg,, Broadway & 261 h St. 

General Office and Works, Irvlngtan-on^Builson, N, Y. 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

A College of Engineering. Meebatncal, Electrical, 
Civil Engineering J Chemical Courses; Arc Mi tec* 
i ure. Ex tensi ee sh oits. Mademlv equipped lab* j r- 
atftries in ail departments; Expenses Jaw. soih 
I year. For catalog address 

I C\ I-# M£KS» President, Terre Haute Ind. 


■0/S" 

1ST, 


saiPY 

1 BM ^ Our free book* 
let. M Arc Your H.itu 
Ttedf fi tells you hew to do 
Thousands have largely increased 
their salaries by falluwiiijj our plan. 

W£ TEACH by MAIL JPrhantrsl 
or Uecirirtl Tneiacertsjrl Hri«flny 
A rf Mice In re; IS uoblj *oplni; Unuum-nln I 
]lnlp; CprnjOfij Spimliib: Kmn‘1), etc. Clmi' 
lai free. Slate subj ect that In ttre&ts you„ 

lnlumullpfiB] {Jcrro sport donee Schools, 

Bo* 097, Scranton, Pm. 


Apollo galvanized Iron 
commands more money and 
shorter credit—at wholesale 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

Attention has already been drawn in these columns 
to the remarkable series of autobiographies in house 
building being published in a journal of large circula¬ 
tion, These tales continue to appear monthly, and 
have already included some of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of domestic economy that have 
been laid before the public. No salary appears to be 
too small to hinder one from owning one’s own house 
if one is willing to run the risk and will assume the 
personal obligation of heavy debt. Hundreds of dol¬ 
lars aim saved from incomes apparently too small to 
provide the recipient with the ordinary comforts of 
life. Sad tales of privation and hardship many of 
them must be in the cruel reality; yet there is in¬ 
evitably the house to show for all the labor and pains. 
The least that can be said is that there is always some¬ 
thing definite obtained by the effort 

^ Meanwirle a clerical gentleman, residing in the 
State of New York, has come forward with a detailed 
statement of his personal living expenses, which have 
averaged ? 12 per month. This, surely, is th e record 
and is something quite beyond the ordinary. Two 
dollars per month represents the expenditure for rent' 
the items for food, which does not appear to include 
meat, are given separately; 75 cents per month is 
allowed toward a single suit of clothes per year and 51 
cents is contributed out of the total each month to 

SSL* e T nEeS t0 be outdone - mother 

ssssr effect 


there could be many joys in such existences, and these 
figures certainly represent conditions that are entirely 
sporadic and without many imitators. 

Tm interest in ancestry and descent which is now 
so marked a feature of current life has directed at¬ 
tention anew to the advantages of heraldry in decora¬ 
tion, and the highly decorative effects that can be had 
from the use of arms and crests. Properly employed 
very beautiful results can be obtained from such de¬ 
vices. Three things are to be considered in their use. 
The arms themselves must be correctly portrayed; the 
work must be artistically executed; and the user of 
the arms must have unquestioned right to use them 
and to display them. The latter is, of course, a very 
delicate matter, since there is an extended impression 
in America that coats of arms are frequently used by 
those who have no heraldic right to them. As heraldry 
is distinctly a mediaeval institution, and as our coun¬ 
try is without mediaeval history of its own, this is 
likely often to be the case. Apart from this, however, 
arms can often be made highly decorative, and their 
continued use is an indication of pride in family his¬ 
tory ’which is often a good and helpful thing in itself. 

Tile King of England has written a letter on the sub¬ 
ject of closets, and the importance of these useful 
household adjuncts is likely to be greatly increased in 
consequence of his royal interest in them. The occa¬ 
sion of the royal letter was a visit to some recently 
finished workingmen's dwellings, which pleased him 
vastly, but which seemed to him somewhat deficient in 
the matter of closets. Edward VII. has, for many 
years, been regarded as a wise and sagacious person, 
and his present venture into domestic architecture is 
certain to add greatly to Ms fame and increase his 
popularity among the women folk of liis kingdom. 
Closets are necessary and useful in every house, and 
it seems difficult to have too many of them. Now that 
royalty has called attention to their importance it be¬ 
hooves the architects to give them the attention they 
deserve. 

American art for American cities should be one of 
the cardinal principles to be followed in all public 
work, American statues, American mural paintings, 
these are the needs of American communities. That 
this is not always believed is demonstrated by the 
accounts of a notable piece of mural decoration pro¬ 
posed for a Massachusetts city. It is true that the 
artist in this case had spent ten years in America; but 
he is an Italian by birth and will complete the work 
in Italy. The merits of the painting are quite beside 
the question. However great they may be the fact 
still remains that American artists have been ignored 
in this work, which, strangely enough, is to adorn a 
memorial erected hy Americans for an American who 
practically built the city in which it will be placed. 

THE SUBURBAN HOUSE. 

The suburban house differs from the country house 
and the city house chiefly in what it implies instead of 
what it is. Structurally and in every way the city 
house is differentiated from every other sort of house, 
and stands in a class of its own. The suburban house 
stands midway between it and the country house. In 
the latter there is, presumably, abundance of room, 
and it is placed in the midst of a considerable estate, 
or at least in true country surroundings. 

But the suburban house has some qualities of its 
own, which, in its turn, are both distinctive and char¬ 
acteristic. It is smaller than the country house_the 

comparison, of course, is made with a house erected 
for pleasure, and not for the business of farming and 
stock raising—its grounds are more restricted, its 


The suburban house expresses freedom from re* 
straint; it is the home of children; it means purer air; 
it means more room to move around in; It means gar¬ 
dens; and it implies a social life which years ot city 
living may never engender. These are matters of first 
Importance; and when to them Is added the material 
advantage of lower rents the superiority of the subur¬ 
ban house over the city dwelling is established. There 
are long rides by trolley or train; there Is the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping early hours; there are difficulties 
with limited grocery, butcher, and bakery service; 
there are other practical drawbacks; but over and be¬ 
yond these Is the abiding sense of apace, of freedom of 
movement, of ample air and sunlight, of a place to 
live In. 

And that is exactly what a house is for. It is neither 
to look at nor to serve as an ornament to a highway. 
That It should be ornamental and should be viewed 
with interest are matters of course that are extremely 
desirable, but, after all, it is the house within that 
counts; that makes suburban life bearable; adds to 
its joys; Increases Its advantages: cements Its superi¬ 
ority to every other sort of living unless it be the coun¬ 
try life pure and undefiled. 

Not many people can afford country houses, for that 
generally, although not necessarily. Implies two houses 
—one in the city and one In the country. But the 
suburbanite is anchored to his suburban boune. A 
week or two holiday in the midst of summer Is perhaps 
the most that can be afforded, and perhaps the mon 
that Is needed; the balance of the year must be passed 
in the suburban dwelling. The suburban house is, 
therefore, both a summer and a winter dwelling; it la 
a permanent residence, and it is the only residence 
And if it is well situated, is well built, is charming 
within and without. Is supplied with every essential 
modern convenience, and is surrounded with other 
charming houses filled with charming people, it af 
fords the pleasantest kind of a life, and Is doing more 
to humanize humanity than any other single resource 
of civilization. 

So rapid has been the development of suburban liv¬ 
ing in our great cities that almost every purse can 
find in these outlying districts houses to suit them 
It is, however, an interesting circumstance that sub¬ 
urbs develop in classes. The cheaper houses do not 
mix well with houses of higher cost; the fine roads 
and spacious gardens do not, as a rule, alternate with 
narrow lanes and mimic dwellings. Whole districts 
are built of houses of some cost, and whole districts 
of houses of little cost The latter, indeed, have yet 
to be made Interesting and beautiful; but they exist, 
and as they have their place in the life of the day 
they are neither to be ignored nor neglected. On the 
whole this distinction appears to be n practical one; 
for, while it brings people of the same average means 
all together, raises or lowers Jiving expenses in a 
corresponding manner, perhaps tends to class dis* 
tinctions, there is no apparent advantage that would 
seem likely to accrue by mixing people of various 
means, or of distributing cheap houses among expensive 
ones. 

The suburban house is a type of progress. It may 
be hastily built and poorly constructed; It may not 
even be good in design. But it indicates an honest ef¬ 
fort and speaks of good intentions; and aa each oc¬ 
cupied suburban house means one more victim escaped 
from the city s heat and filth, so it stands as an Indi¬ 
cation of progress, hints at a better life, Indicates a 
wiser appreciation of existence. Wherever built it is 
a structure of good intentions, and it does as much ns 
mere mortar and stone and brick and wood can do to 
help humanity. 

The suburban idea finds expression in the suburban 
house. It is the center of suburban life, | t helps its 
expansion and it lias become 


neighbors are closer at hand, and its surroundings 

present a somewhat makeshift air that belongs to the M . euce of tlie hy extending its 

suburban house and to no other kind of struc^re n ^ And conversely It 

Yet the suburban bouse is not to be condemned b* lo Z center' ^ * w ^ « - dose 

- lu Ule center of population as the built- 


cause of its deficiencies. It is a very useful and valu¬ 
able sort of dwelling. It is the home or the great middle 
class, of the people able and willing to supply them¬ 
selves with a certain number of luxuries, but quite 
impossible of commanding the useless extravagances 
of the very rich. It is the outlet of the citv and in 
a measure, the safety valve of modern elty conditions 
The suburban house need not be a modest structure 
and as a matter of fact it is often a very expensive 
dwelling The suburbanite does not set about building 
his dwelling or renting or buying one already con 

*? * everyth ing^he 


permit. Whether it is so far reachVngTs^o'attracJ'ule 
country folk to the city may be questioned. That in- 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS 

A TEEEACED GARDEN. 

The carriage drove up rapidly behind the house, and 
came to a standstill beneath the ports eochere. The 
wonderful beauty of the scene was almost bewildering. 
Surely, was my first thought, the steps that Jacob saw 
in his immortal dream must have been not unlike this 
series of terraces. For there, before us, beyond a brief 
stretch of sward, and yet at some little distance from 
where we alighted, was a flight of terraces, a garden 
in the air, a group of hanging gardens, each higher 
than its predecessor, yet each, if not more beautiful 
than the one that immediately preceded it, at least 
contributing a special note and emphasis to the splen¬ 
did effect of the whole. There are many gardens in 
which one may look to the right and the left, before 
and behind one, and see gardens on every side; but 
here, not only were gardens stretched out on each 
side, but they rose high in midair, one above the other, 
until, at the top, the view was closed by a thick growth 
of trees. 

41 No wonder/ 1 I exclaimed to my host, ** that you 
do not care for the view from before the house, when 
you have this astonishing panorama behind you! ” 
Yet, as a matter of fact, when we had passed into 
the house, and out onto the porch on the front, there 


the other, each finished, as it were, with a distinctive 
crown of foliage or of plant life which made each one 
distinct, and which still gave each a definite part in 
the harmony of the whole. 

«Do not for a moment,” continued my guide, 
“ imagine that each of these gardens—for each terrace 
is actually a distinct garden in itself—do not imagine 
that each is a simple mass of flowers. 

“With the exception of the two lower ones, the terraces 
are simply used as kitchen gardens, the borders only 
being laid out in long flower beds, which conceal the 
utilitarian use to which the terraces are really de¬ 
voted. The gardener who has charge of the property 
makes use of low growing flowering plants as the 
borders of the lower terraces, while on the higher 
terraces taller varieties of plants are used. Were 
high flowering plants used on the lower terraces, the 
individual effect of each terrace would to a certain 
extent become confused. The color scheme of each 
terrace is carefully worked out, and one terrace will 
be found provided with a border of Ted, while the next 
will be rich in yellows or purples. The borders are so 
laid out as to have each plant in its season followed 
by another variety, so that the garden will he in bloom 
during the entire summer. 

“ The first terrace above the porte cochere and the 
driveway is a sloping grass bank adorned by a marble 


« The bay trees are, of course, taken within doois 
in the winter, but all the other plants and shrubs in 
this part of the garden are hardy. We have found the 
box and cypress to be the best. As many varieties as 
possible have been used, and some very charming ef¬ 
fects have been obtained by a proper combination and 
variation. 

“The floral garden, on the other side, is formal in 
plan, in so far that that, too, is laid out in regular 
beds and patterns; but we have avoided anything like 
carpet gardening, and planted for effect of color only 
—great masses of bloom and foliage—the simplest 
method, which gives the most effective results.' 

And then we climbed slowly toward the top, the 
steps marked off with arches of vines and with orna¬ 
mental jars and vases. It was a stiff climb of more 
than a hundred steps, but it was well worth the fatigue, 
for each new terrace, with Its wealth of vegetable and 
small fruit growth, gave a fresh note of interest in the 
delightful ingenuity of the scheme, while below we had 
enjoyed only its beauty. The journey upward was 
needed to make clear the merits of the whole plan, 
and to demonstrate the remarkable practical utility 
of the plan. The summer-house among the trees at 
the apex was an agreeable resting place, and the view 
it afforded was superb. 

The talk fell into the general conduct of the place. 



OFFICIAL BUILDING OF THE KONIGUCHES LAND- UNO AMTSGERICHT, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


was there a fine view, across lawns and roads and 
fields and trees, with New York itself—a mere speck 
in the landscape—dimly distant at the further point 
l looked and wondered and enjoyed it all; yet the 
view, as a whole, was not unlike many that may be 
seen from many a front porch in the metropolitan 
neighborhood. 

« Come/ 1 I said. " The terraces are the thing here. 
Let ns go back, and you will tell me how they hap¬ 
pened to be made/' 

My host smiled genially, and in a moment or two 
we were once more looking np eagerly at this won¬ 
derful ascending garden. 

“The terraces are entirely natural,” he said, H al¬ 
though of course their development, utilization, and 
actual form are artificial. They are natural because 
the mountain Itself is natural; they are natural also 
because here was a considerable stretch of ground that 
called for treatment of some sort, which must be 
utilized and beautified, in short, and a series of ter¬ 
races, rising one above the others, seems an entirely 
natural method of treatment 

“ They are artificial in that as a matter of course, 
the terraces have been given natural form, have been 
leveled and faced with grass, and laid out, as you see, 
in various ways.” 

Yes, there they were; the banks of rich green sup- # 
porting great stretches of gardens, each differing from 


From Blatter fiir Architektur Kutistha&dWerk, 
fountain copied from a font in an Italian cathedral. 
The second terrace is the one illustrated in several of 
the photographs reproduced in connection with the 
article. It is some fifty feet in width and several hun¬ 
dred feet long. The garden was laid out in geometric 
form with graveled paths some thirty years ago. One 
would hardly imagine this perhaps, as the border box 
has been kept low trimmed and close cropped. 

“The formal garden in its present method of treat¬ 
ment is comparatively new, having been planted 
barely two years. Even In this brief time some ex¬ 
periments have been tried and some disappointments 
met with. We knew, of course, that the yew would 
not flourish here, yet we made a few trials, only to 
have our theoretical knowledge confirmed by personal 
disappointment. I do not think that in this climate 
we can approach the great beauty of the English 
formal garden, in which the yew counts for so much. 
We must be content with other plants and somewhat 
different results. 

w I think the chief claim we would make for this 
garden is that it is an American garden. The plants 
and shrubs are either native or those that especially 
flourish here. The lay out is simple and straightfor¬ 
ward, as good plants and shrubs have been chosen as 
possible, and to us, at least, the results justify the 
time and expenditure that have been put upon the 
place. 


It was obvious that the terraced treatment was ex¬ 
actly the use to make of the hillside behind the house, 
and it was obvious also, to those who were privileged 
to see and visit it, that the effort had been fully com¬ 
pensated for in the result An ingenious system of 
piping along each terrace permitted of daily and 
nightly sprinkling if it were needed. The estate 
boasted no ornamental conservatory, as it was a sum¬ 
mer residence only; but working greenhouses were 
used for propagating the plants needed in the flower 
beds, and for the care of the large bay trees of the 
formal garden. 

Several views of this ’wonderful and unique garden 
are given in this issue of the Building Monthly. The 
terraces themselves are shown on the cover. The lower 
terrace is missing in this view, and the series begins 
with the ornamental terrace containing the formal 
garden. Other views are given on page 95. A photo¬ 
graph of the formal garden shows the admirable man¬ 
ner in which it has been laid out and the unusual 
beauty of the immediate surroundings. The smaller 
views represent lesser bits—a stone seat near the 
house, and the sun dial, recently imported from Eng¬ 
land, in the path leading up the terraces. Like most 
gardens, it is a place to be seen rather than described; 
but its great series of terraces are certainly unique, 
and make it one of the most remarkable and interest¬ 
ing gardens in the neighborhood of New York. 

Babe Ferkee* 
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THE FORMAL GARDEN. 


SOME VIEWS IN LLEWELLYN PARK, ORANGE, N. J.—See page 91 
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A BRICK RESIDENCE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS.-See page 105. 
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A HOUSE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS.-See page 108 
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RESIDENCE OF J. W. COMBS, ESQ.. SOUTH ORANGE. N. J. 

Mr, Jokx T. Raker, Architect. 


RESIDENCE OF DEAN ALVORD. ESQ., PROSPECT PARK SOUTH. BROOKLYN. N. Y 

Mr, J. J, Petit* Architect. 


TWO BAY WINDOWS.—See page 108. 
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A DWELLING AT NEW BEDFORD, MASS.-See page 
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MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF THE STANFORD UN IVERS1TY.—See page 107 
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A RESIDENCE AT WARREN, PA.-See page 106 
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THE PASSING OP VENICE. 

BY F, W, Paksons. 

SINKING or THE SUBSOIL AND DECAY OF VENETIAN MONU¬ 
MENTS. 

The gradual disintegration and decay of Venetian 
monuments of architecture and art, and tlie ultimate 
disappearance of the lagoons, are questions of univer¬ 
sal interest, since Venice constitutes part of the ar¬ 
tistic patrimony of the world. The attention of all 
lovers of art has more immediately been drawn to this 
matter by the collapse of the Campanile of Ban Marco, 
hut the downfall of Italy's giant tower, the lamentable 
condition of the Doge's Palace and of the old resi¬ 
dences of the Procurators of St Mark's (occupying the 
north side of the Piazza), the more or less serious im¬ 
pairment of St. Mark’s Cathedral and of several cele¬ 
brated churches are mere matters of detail, before the 
larger subject of the gradual undermining of all Venice 
and the certainty that, in the fullness of time, the 
lagoons will vanish from sight. 

The Instability of the subsoil of Venice is the sub¬ 
ject of most vital concern of all unfortunate conditions 
now existing. Although, in itself, beyond the power 
of man's control, the causes of this subsidence and the 
ratio of its progression can he determined, and, with 
these data as a working basis, ingenious means can be 
devised, or exercised, to mitigate the deplorable re¬ 
sults. 

Not only the subsoil of Venice, but also all that part 
of the Adriatic coast from Aquilea to Ravenna is in a 
progressive state of subsidence, or descent. In the 
vicinity of Venice, or, more properly speaking, in the 
city itself, this ratio of sinking has been variously 
estimated. Commendatore Giacomo Boni* the famous 
Roman archaeologist, now in charge of the Regional 
Office for the preservation of Venetian monuments, 
estimates it at about nine centimeters in a century. 
Flammarion, the well-known French astronomer, has 
placed the ratio at one hundred and fifty-five milli¬ 
meters per century. The celebrated geologist, Step pan I, 
says that Venice sinks twelve centimeters every hun¬ 
dred years. It is reasonably certain that, from the 
period of its foundation until now, all Venice has sunk 
about two meters fifty centimeters. 

The pavement of herring-bone brick, that lined the 
Piazza San Marco in A. D. IfiOO, and is represented in 
Bellini’s great picture of the Procession of the Holy 
Cross, now lies seventy-two centimeters below the 
present level of the Piazza. In 1SS5, this pavement of 
Bellini's time was found to he situated about eleven 
centimeters above the level to which water rises at 
high tide, and it Is to-day not far above the average 
level of the sea. 

In 1732 is was thought necessary to raise the pave¬ 
ment of the Piazza San Marco thirty-four centimeters, 
and. at a comparatively recent date, it was again 
heightened by a few centimeters, accommodating the 
levels, then established, to the necessities of aesthetic 
effect, as considered in relation to the Cathedral of St. 
Mark. To pass from the open arcades, that flank the 
Piazza San Marco, on the north and south, it is always 
necessary to descend one step into the atrium, or court, 
of the Piazza, and tills atrium is, now, not infrequently 
flooded in winter, something of rare occurrence in past 
centuries. 

The crypt of the Cathedral of St. Mark formed a part 
of the earlier church, originally occupying this site, 
hut destroyed by fire in the tenth century. It is 
obvious that this crypt could not have been built under 
water. 

Through the sinking of the vaults that sustain the 
magnificent pavement of St. Mark’s, all the older 
portions of this precious pavement-work appear like 
waves of the sea, and only the restored and straight¬ 
ened sections are in a normal state. 

The marble panchina, or quay, of the Doge’s Palace 
which served, during the days of the Republic’s glory, 
as a landing place for the Ducal barge, on the east side, 
fronting the rivo of the Bridge of Sighs, is now far be¬ 
low the common level. 

Throughout Venice, the pavements of the streets and 
the ground floors of houses continually have to be ele¬ 
vated. Many other evidences of the sinking of Venice 
abound in public buildings and palaces, but their in¬ 
stability has sometimes been aggravated by man’s 
^competency and neglect, as I shall presently show 
by some details of the static condition of the Doge's 
Palace, the former residences of the Procurators of St. 
Mark’s, and the famous churches of St. John and St. 
Paul, the Frari, San Zaecaria, etc. 

The continuous subsidence of the soil extends 
throughout the coast country of all this great gulf of 
the Adriatic shore, from Aquileia to Ravenna, a fact 
that is illustrated in various ways. For instance, all 
the Roman roads that lead to the coast at Aquileia and 
elsewhere, for a considerable distance, continue in the 
sea, and Roman roads were certainly not made by sub¬ 
marine divers. Many mosaic pavements are now en- 
lively under water. 


The composition of the soil of Venice and its vicinity 
has been accurately ascertained through the sinking 
of artesian wells, and the strata thus revealed corre* 
spond to that of the adjacent country on the mainland. 
These strata of the subsoil are composed of clays, of 
boggy peats, of turfs, of aqueous sands, until a depth of 
thirty-five meters is reached; then is found a stratum 
of three meters of compact, solid clay, having great 
powers of endurance. Below this solid clay there i& 
a successive alternation of strata like those neai the 
surface, that is to say, oozy turfs, sandy clays, of 
various colors, and aqueous strata. 

This unstable soil of alluvial character, has been 
formed, in the lapse of ages, by silt brought down from 
the circumjacent mountains by various rivers of the 
subalpine region. This coast land has an Inevitable 
tendency to dissolve itself into the Adriatic Sea. 

The uniform persistence of this progressive decli¬ 
nation is evidenced by artesian wells of diversified 
depth. To obtain from all these the same waters, wells 
are sunk to a less depth the farther one goes from 
the sea. Moreover, they manifest the influence of high 
and low seas by increasing or diminishing their flow. 

Builders of the foundation of the fallen Campanile 
of San Marco, and of many buildings and towers of 
later date, were careful not to drive piles, or pali¬ 
sades, entirely through the solid stratum of clay, 
already described, as, in that case, these piles would 
have become undermined by contact with the alluvial 
sands of the Venetian estuary. 

It was rightly supposed that the natural hardness 
of this clayey bed would be enhanced by the pressing 
together of piles, thus binding the clay into a compact, 
solid mass, capable of sustaining an enormous weight. 
This condensation of the clayey bed, solidified by the 
lateral force of piles, so pressed together and borne 
down from above, explains, to a great extent how the 
giant bell-tower of San Marco suffered but a slight 
(almost imperceptible) inclination throughout the 
thousand years of its history. 

On the other hand, while this lateral friction of piles 
against the clay has been an advantage, it has aggra¬ 
vated the natural condensation, increasing density and 
sinking of the clayey strata upon which the upper soil 
or surface land of Venice rests. The mass, or number, 
and bulk of the piles sustaining most of the buildings 
of Venice have an appreciable influence upon the* 
gradual lowering of the soil, through the increasing 
density already noticed. 

That the dissolution of the subsoil is in a seaward 
direction, or, at least, always toward the canals, can 
he demonstrated to any visitor to Venice who seeks 
the proofs. For years, the east side of the Palace of 
the Doges has been slowly sinking, and this subsidence 
is apparent from the Grand Canal, or from any place 
where a close observer will readily notice that the 
southeastern angle, at the junction of the rivo of the 
Bridge of Sighs with the Canalazzo, Is lower than 
the southwestern corner on the Piazzetta. 

The Campanile of Ban Stefano, whose pronounced 
inclination has occasioned great controversy and a 
division of opinion among experts, over the question of 
its decapitation, leans markedly toward the rivo, or 
small canal. Its inclination is one meter sixty-three 
centimeters upon a height of about seventy meters. 
The Campanile of San Giorgio dei Greci also leans so 
decidedly toward the very picturesque rivo that winds 
past the Greek Church of Saint George, that the bells 
have quite recently been removed from it, as a measure 
of precaution. Many buildings, of various kinds, show 
the same general tendency, always manifested in the 
direction of the canals. 

In the case of palaces along the Grand Canal there 


is a special cause of disintegration and decay that will 
hasten their ruin if not done away with. This is the 
upheaval of waves produced by the hideous steamboats 
that have, of recent years, plied between the Ferrovia, 
or railroad station, and the Public Gardens, con¬ 
tinuing in summer, iu quick succession, to the Lido 
baths. The foundations of these palaces, on the Grand 
Canal, that have so largely contributed to the beauty 
and fame of Venice, were not built to stand such a 
strain as is produced, in modern times, by this agita¬ 
tion of the waters. 

The Society for Public Art has repeatedly discussed 
this subject and vainly pointed out the vital import¬ 
ance of action in the matter. Members of the society 
have found, by personal examination abundant evi¬ 
dence of corrosion by the surging waters, stirred up 
by the screws of these ugly little steamboats The 
water, flowing in upon and then receding from the 
foundations of buildings, acts in the manner of a 
suction-pump. At least, pressure and suction alternate 
with such force that water is driven into any crevices 
between brick and brick, or stone and stone. Slight 
cavn.es are eniarged and cement is sucked out. while 
mud and mire are deposited in its place. 

Extensive dredging, hitherto conducted by the gov¬ 
ernment, throughout the Grand Canal, has been Tm- 
prudently carried on. Cuts have been made too deep 
and much too near the palaces. Although these build- 


iugs have been alike subjected to the same injurious 
influences, they are not all in the same degree of>*. 
preservation, and general impairment, from the causes 
I have Indicated, has not, everywhere, produce*! uni¬ 
form results. Having been erected at various period^ 1 
the diversity of the epoch of their erection carries with* 
it a most notable difference in the mode of their con 
struct! on, iu the quality of materials employed and 
in the species of mortar used. According to Com-* 
mendatore Giacomo Beni, architects, already, at the 
close of the sixteenth century, no longer followed any 
other precepts than those of the Roman school; treated* 
stone as it ought to be treated when utilized properly, 1 ’ 
not by the systems of timber, and they knew how to 
connect their building masonry with mortar afford-* 
ing the greatest power of endurance and resistance 4 
It is certain that edifices of this period, and that sac. 
ceeding it, present, to the corrosion of the water, a? 
more efficacious resistance than Is shown by older* 
buildings. 

Other influences than the subsidence of the soil have ' 
contributed to weaken the campanil!, or hell-towers, ‘ 
not only of Venice, but of all Italy. Their deterioration j 
has been brought about by vibrations produced from # 
the sound of hells in flight. Boni has calculated that, 
after three centuries, an Italian campanile Is gen-j 
erally found in a critical state, wholly through these I 
vibrations. Of course, the bells are rung in the old 
style, with a complete or partial revolution of the bell 
itself and a heavy jarring from the clanging tongue 
within it. 

Some observers point to other natural forces thiinj 
those already mentioned as having exercised a possible ? 
influence upon the sinking of the land. Partisans are 
to be found of the untenable theory that it Is not so 
much the land that has given way, as the seu which hum 
raised its level. Able scientific authorities demonstrate A 
that the sea recedes from Venice and Invades other 
parts of the European continent* especially the French 
coast. Astronomical conditions are said to have con¬ 
tributed to this result. 

The eventual disappearance of the lagoons Is only a 
question of time. The silt and heavier materia! 
brought down in great quantities by tributary streams 
are less serious, however, than the gradual recession 
of the sea. 

Earthquakes and declinations of volcanic origin 1 unv 
played sad havoc with neighboring places, and tiw 
eminent geologist Commendatore Ludovico Panin i Is 
of opinion that the lowering of the soil of Venice 1ms 
been favored, or induced, by volcanic-and gaseous 
phenomena. At least, he is quoted in this sense hy 
bignor G. B. Bellati, to whom I am indebted for several 
facts I have stated without special reference to him us 
my authority. 

Penetration Into the earth* through this section of 
Italy, has brought to light mud-baths with thermal 
springs and efficacious therapeutic properties. In the 
Adriatic Sea currents of warm water arc very notice 
able, and submarine exhalations demonstrate subter¬ 
ranean fires not far from Venice. Nearer still was the 
memorable episode by the little known church of Sour/ 
Agnese, where* from the artesian well, hard hy, so 
much gas and sand escaped that the church and houses 
of the neighborhood were seriously menaced with a 
complete collapse, and considerable damage was caused 
before the phenomena ceased. 

During the notable earthquake that submerged the 
greater part of the Lido of Mahimoceo, in A. D. 1102 
the city of Malamocco* existing at that time near the 
present porto, or harbor* commenced to sink slowly, 
leaving the inhabitants scarcely sufficient time to escape 
with their lives. Houses fell in ruins, flames Issued from 
the heaving earth, when, suddenly* the sea rose and the 
city disappeared forever under a tidal wave This ] 
former city was the second home of the early Doges, 
their first having been at Tor cello. 

According to Signor Previtall, of Bergamo, northern 
Italy is now in a period of profound telluric move¬ 
ments. suddenly manifested here and there with n 
center of radiation, during the past year. In Monte 
Baldo, between the Lake Of Garda and the valley of 
the Adige. These disturbances have shattered Salb 
1 surrounded by picturesque terraces and lemon groves 1 
and with a beautiful bay), and have extended even to , 
central Italy. In June, 1902, at Misagno, near Caserta. 
an earthquake of such violence occurred that the terror- . 
stricken population, fearing a fate like that of St. > 
Pierre, encamped upon the open country* 

Later on, in this article, we shall see what measures j 
will be taken to mitigate and, where possible, to fore- j 
stall the evil effects of natural forces that are known, j 
or believed, to be undermining the wonderful city of 
the lagoons, the admiration of architects, artists, poets, 
and travelers. The question of immediate interest is 
to know what recent examination, under competent 
supervision, has revealed of the Impairment of the 
greatest Venetian monuments of architecture and his- * 
tory, whether their lamentable condition is due to |* 
natural causes, or to man’s incapacity nnd neglect. 

(To he continued*) 
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*|| Light and 

MUNICIPAL LIGHfING IN CHICAGO. 

The report of City Electrician Edward B. Ellicott, of 
Chicago, on the operations of his electric lighting 
plant for the past year, presents a number of interest¬ 
ing facts. The total cost of $53.51 per lamp represents 
a reduction over the previous year's cost of $3.97, or a 
total saving of $17,896. Higher wages and prices of 
materials have prevented a greater saving. The 
average number of lamps operated was 4*503 at a gross 
cost of $241,224.11. If these lights had been rented 
from a private concern they would have cost the city 
$452,837, leaving a difference of $283,612.98 in favor of 
municipal ownership. Since December, 1887, the cost 
of the plant for construction and operation has been 
$3,400,679.65, while to have rented the same number of 
lights would have cost for that period, $3,535,875.50. 
Thus the cost of the plants has been saved in the opera¬ 
tion of the system, with exception of a small amount 
of interest to be charged against the plants for such 
years as the plants cost more than the rented lights 
would have cost This is the largest municipal lighting 
plant in the country and the city has not issued any 
bonds nor increased its taxes for the purpose. 

MODERN GAS LIGHTING, 

The introduction of the incandescent mantle for gas 
illumination has added greatly to the profits of the 
gas manufacturing concerns as well as to the illuminat¬ 
ing power and efficiency of gas. The profits from gas 
are now obtained from heating, cooking, and power 
purposes. The incandescent majitle has transformed 
the gas industry in many respects. Water gas yields 
a rum-luminous flame, but with the mantle has prac¬ 
tically the same illuminating efficiency as coal gas. If 
the value of gas is, therefore, to be judged by its ef¬ 
ficiency, ft appears reasonable to maintain that the 
purity or quality of the gas itself is quite an unim¬ 
portant element in the question. Modern conditions 
are such that it Is the way gas is used and the ap¬ 
pliances by which it is used that counts and makes it 
valuable. The value of gas for illuminating purposes Is 
now chiefly dependent upon the calorific intensity of 
the flame it yields, and the value of gas for heating 
purposes is dependent upon its calorific power* 

RULES FOE GASFITTERS. 

A gas company of Chicago—the People's Gas Light 
and Coke Company—has prepared a useful syllabus of 
rules for gasfitters, which are intended to have general 
application and, indeed, to serve where the law is in¬ 
determinate or uncertain. The rules include details of 
piping for all sorts of service, including gas manufac¬ 
tured for light and for fuel, as well as for natural gas. 
Specifications are also included for the equipment of 
boilers and furnaces for the use of natural gas as fuel. 

NATURAL LIGHT FOE BASEMENTS, 

It Is often a difficult matter to properly light a base¬ 
ment room or floor when the window opens into an area 
faced with a dead wall. An English designer has come 
forward with a method of overcoming this difficulty 
in an exceedingly direct and ingenious manner. His 
proposal Is nothing less than to raise the height of the 
window after the ceiling and floor of the upper room, 
breaking away the ceiling for a short space around 
the window top, and putting a sloping member in place 
which, in the room above, is enclosed within a win¬ 
dow-seat, which may be paneled or treated otherwise 
in harmony with the upper apartment. The suggestion 
seems a very happy one, and it is interesting to note 
that it has been successfully carried out in some new 
and very high flats in London, 

ACETYLENE GAS LIGHTING FOE COUNTRY HOUSES, 

At one time it was thought that it would never be 
possible to use acetylene in ordinary gas-fittings, owing 
to the fact that it readily forms with copper compounds 
which easily explode. Experiments have shown, how¬ 
ever, says a recent investigator, that, except with pure 
copper, and in circumstances which can not occur in 
ordinary working, such compounds are not formed, 
and it is now contended that the use of ordinary gas- 
fittings is safe. No means have been found for re¬ 
ducing its great explosiveness when mixed with air, 
on account of which its use in gas engines is impos¬ 
sible. On the other hand, acetylene light has very de¬ 
cided advantages over that from coal gas. In a room 
lighted by 70 candle-power, ordinary gas gives off 20 
cubic feet of carbon dioxide, against only four from 
acetylene gas, and the economy of acetylene In coun¬ 
try districts is considerable. 


A SUMMER HOME AT RYE, N. Y, 

The engravings shown on pages 92 and 93 illustrate 
a summer home erected for William A. Pratt, Esq., 
at Rye, N. Y, 

The building is of Colonial character with a gambrel 
roof and good detail. The underpinning is built of red 
brick, laid up in red mortar. The building above is of 
wood, and the exterior is covered with clapboards on 
the first story and Eastern white cedar shingles on 
the second story. The clapboards are painted yellow, 
vyhile the trimmings and dormer are painted white. 
The roof is covered with white cedar shingles. All 
shingle work is left to weather finish. Dimensions: 
ETont, 44 ft.; side, 28 ft, with an extension 14 ft in 
depth. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 9 
ft; second, 8 ft 6 in.; third, 8 it. 

The main entrance opens into the living hall, with 
flower alcove on each side, the under part -of which 
forms a coat closet, with window over the closet. 
Upon entering this ha 11 one finds an archway, in the 
recess of which there is a brick mantel, and around 
which the stairway is encircled, and extending up 
through the well-hole to the roof. This fireplace Is 
brick arched and is constructed of red pressed brick. 
It has a red tiled hearth and a wooden shelf, supported 
on corbeled brick as brackets, and finished with a neat 
molding extending around the mantel. The staircase is 
provided with a mahogany newel, posts, and rail, and 
enameled balusters. The inglenook is beamed. The 
trim in this living hall, as well as the entire house, is 
of white pine and is treated with white enamel paint. 
The walls are covered with a crimson burlap, which 
harmonizes effectively with the white enamel trim. 
The reception-room is treated in an artistic manner 
with a yellow and white combination. The dining¬ 
room, extending the entire depth of the house, is 
treated with old delft walls and white trim. The but¬ 
ler's pantry is fitted up complete. The kitchen is fur¬ 
nished with all the best modern conveniences, includ¬ 
ing a range. The laundry is provided with a Stamford 
laundry stove, Alberene wash trays, etc. 

The second floor contains five bedrooms, linen 
closets, and a bathroom, the latter being fitted up with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 

The third floor contains ample storage room. 

A cemented cellar contains furnace room, fuel bins, 
etc. 

The house is provided with electric fixtures of old 
brass, Colonial style, electric wiring and lighting, push 
buttons, speaking tubes, etc. 

Mr. Henry C* Felton, architect, St. James Building, 
1133 Broadway, New York. 

A BRICK RESIDENCE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The illustrations on page 97 show a brick house 
erected for Alfred Leeds, Esq,, at Springfield, Mass. 

The building is constructed of red-faced brick laid 
in white mortar, and the trimmings are of dressed 
Indiana limestone. The roof is covered with a red tile. 
Dimensions: Front* 50 ft. 10 in.; side, 69 ft,, not in¬ 
cluding piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft 6 in,; 
first story, 10 ft; second, 9 ft.; third, 8 ft. 6 in. 

The hall is a central one, and is trimmed with quar¬ 
tered oak. This hall is furnished with a high paneled 
wainscoting, a massive wooden cornice* and an orna¬ 
mental staircase, with a newel post formed of a cluster 
of spindle balusters. The lavatory, which is con¬ 
veniently placed under the landing, Is wainscoted 
with Tennessee marble and paved with tile, and is fur¬ 
nished with the usual fixtures with nickelplated plumb¬ 
ing. The parlor is trimmed with white pine and is 
treated with white enamel, and has an open fireplace, 
furnished with white enameled tile facings and a 
hearth, and a mantel of Colonial style with mirror 
and columns. The sun-room is treated the same as the 
parlor. The library, or living-room, is finished in ma¬ 
hogany, and has bookcases built in, a wooden cornice, 
and an open fireplace, provided with a tiled hearth 
and facings and a massive mantel. The dining-room 
is also finished with mahogany, and has a paneled 
wainscoting six feet in height, a wood cornice, buffet 
built in, and an open fireplace, furnished with tiled 
facings and a hearth and a mantel with columns and 
mirror. The butler's pantry is provided with drawers, 
dressers* cupboards, and bowl complete. The kitchen 
is finished with hard pine, and has two pot closets, a 
large store-pantry, and a fireplace for the range. The 
laundry is also fitted up with wash-trays and two 
closets. 

The second floor is trimmed with whitewood, treated 
with white enamel, and contains five bedrooms with 
large* well fitted-up closets, and a lavatory in the closet 
of each room, store-closet, linen closet, and two bath¬ 
rooms, which are furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickelplated plumbing. These bathrooms have 
white tiled wamseotings and floors laid with unglazed 
tile. There are three guest rooms and also three ser¬ 
vant rooms and bathroom on the third floor, A ce¬ 
mented cellar contains a steam heater* cold storage, 
fuel rooms, etc. Mr. G. Wood Taylor* architect, 425 
Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 



SMALL FORMAL GARDENS. 

An English writer points out that the more restricted 
the garden plot, the more obviously necessary are the 
methods of formal culture. No longer can the artistic 
taste of the ordinary suburban lady or gentleman* in 
the so-called purlieus of villadom, he satisfied with 
the indiscriminate growing of flowers and evergreens 
on the one hand, or with what is known as potting 
plants in carpet beds on the other. The untamed beau¬ 
ties of nature are out of the question within the con¬ 
fines of such a plot, and it becomes more and more a 
prevailing opinion that it is better, therefore* in the 
more immediate environment of any house, to let order 
and plan bring the garden into closer relation to the 
building to which it forms the setting. It is certain 
that neither house nor garden can be complete without 
the other. The idea is consistent and historic. The 
Tuscan gardens of Pliny the Younger present a re* 
markable similarity to the oid Scottish gardens which 
Sir Walter Scott described at Tully Yeolans. Adam 
was often depicted as a gardener, and through all the 
ages the love of the garden furnished the gay with a 
spot for delights, and the pensive a retreat for medita¬ 
tion. The reaction against the grandiose style of Le 
Ndtre* which William III. patronized and made the 
fashion in England after the ideals of Versailles, Chan¬ 
tilly, St Cloud* and Meudon, produced the special mode 
of landscape gardening which Kent popularized in that 
country, and which became a British creation before 
“ Capability " Brown vulgarized it. Repton continued 
on the same lines; but Nesfield the elder, and Marnock 
and other planners of gardens during the last century 
began to revert to the older and more suitable mode 
of garden treatment* In which the sunk fence, ** ha, 
ha I " so admired by Horace Walpole, no longer had a 
place as the taste In favor of visible boundaries, 
where such might properly be looked for, regained 
favor, till now the practise is, on the whole, almost uni¬ 
versal, 

A NEW WAY OF MOVING TREES. 

The Scientific American Supplement prints a transla¬ 
tion from La Nature describing a new method for 
moving large trees. The vital point of the system 
is a new truck in which an Ingenious arrangement of 
windlass and ropes permits* when it is desired, of in¬ 
clining the tree toward the rear of the truck until it 
reaches a horizontal position* and of holding It in that 
or any other position desired; while a combination of 
chains supports the clod of earth in its rotary motion. 
The operation can be performed by one man, while 
six men are required with the old type of truck. This 
is, therefore* reeommendable, as far as its operation 
is concerned; hut, in order to be exact, we must add 
that the pieces of its complicated mechanism make it 
very heavy, and considerably increase its cost. This 
limits the use of it to the transplanting of trees whose 
removal is difficult on account of obstructions on the 
roads that have to be traversed. The apparatus has 
been devised with a view of obviating the necessity 
of carrying the tree in a vertical position, and of 
lessening the number of men usually employed in such 
work. 

FLOWERS FOR THE CITY GARDEN. 

So he advice for flowers suitable for the city garden 
or yard is given by a contemporary. 

Sweet alyssum will grow well almost anywhere, and 
it will be found pleasing as a plant for edging beds. 
Candytuft is similar to it in habit and‘ ought to be 
given a place* if room can be spared for it. 

The petunia is an excellent plant for the amateur 
florist It grows strongly* blooms early, profusely, and 
constantly until cold weather comes, and is one of the 
brightest and most cheerful of flowers. It will flourish 
under extremely unfavorable conditions. It should be 
sown in masses to produce the best effect 
* Pansies will bloom well in the city garden provided 
they are not shut in so much that there is not a free 
circulation of air. In a close place they will not do 
well. 

Phlox drummondii does better than almost any other 
plant in a weak soil. The pink and white varieties are 
the most satisfactory ones to grow. If the plants are 
grown along the fence or the side of the house give 
them a place in front, as they are of low growth. 

For back rows, or to plant in front of the wild 
cucumber, to hide its naked lower branches* the zinnia 
will be found a very good plant. Et grows to a height 
of about three feet* branches freely* blooms profusely, 
and comes In a great variety of rich* bright, cheerful 
colors. 
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II Fire Protectio 

TIEES IN SUMMER HOTELS, 

The summer hotel season Is close at hand, and the 
question of fire protection in the resort hotels is one 
that should be considered by every prudent traveler. 
Fire and Water Engineering prints a valuable paper 
on this subject Regarding the fire hazards of the 
summer hotel, points out Its author, the same condi¬ 
tions exist as in a dwelling house, only In a more ac¬ 
centuated degree. The elements of danger might he 
divided into four classes—those occasioned by heating, 
lighting, cooking, and laundering. These, of course, 
all exist in a family residence, but in a summer hotel, 
accommodating 150 to 400 guests, this work, including 
the necessary adjuncts of the business, is carried on to 
such an extent that it produces a miniature city in a 
risk of this class, and a combination of hazards such 
as a laundry, bakery, lighting, heating, and power 
plant, a printing office, restaurant, a market, a grocery, 
a cold storage plant, and, in many cases, furniture 
repairing, upholstering and carpenter shops. If town 
or city block contained all these hazards under separate 
ownerships, it would he classed as an omnibus risk, 
considered from an Insurance standpoint as extra 
hazardous, and would have a green tint on the insur¬ 
ance map. All these are usually Included in a ma¬ 
jority of the hotels, together with the guests' rooms 
under the same roof. To eliminate possible dangers 
from fire, the mar© serious hazards should be placed in 
detached buildings and at such a distance from the 
hotel proper, or of such a construction, that the burn¬ 
ing would not endanger the main structure. Many 
owners of recently constructed houses have adopted 
this plan to a certain extent, and some of the pro¬ 
prietors of the older houses are removing these haz¬ 
ards from the building. 

As to the origin of hotel fires, as far as ascertained, 
the larger number of known causes in this class, and 
costing the companies the largest amount of money, is 
attributable to defective chimneys, which would prop¬ 
erly include the over heating of flues. This would sug¬ 
gest the wisdom of establishing a heating and lighting 
plant In a separate building, 

The most essential feature in a summer hotel be¬ 
side the attractiveness of the house and its surround¬ 
ings Is iho provision against fire—thus affording safety 
to the guests and the property. One of the recently 
constructed hotels, which is up to date in its appoint¬ 
ments, has a protective system which might well be 
imitated by others who contemplate building, also, to 
a certain extent, by those now operating a first-class 
hotel. This is a substantial frame building with first 
story of stone. The walls are wooden frame covered 
on the inside with either expanded metal or sackst 
wall board and hard plaster, and also on the outside 
with expanded metal and Portland cement All walls 
are stopped off at floor levels with brick. Floors are 
doubled board on joists, with joist spaces topped at 
Intervals, expanded metal and plaster finish on under 
side forming celling. Roofs are covered with asphalt 
roofing, excepting towers, which have metal. Stair¬ 
ways are shut off by swinging doors. Elevator shafts 
have also expanded metal and plaster with tin-covered 
doors and wire-glass windows hi same. Corridors 
above the first floor are shut off by heavy plank doors, 
making six subdivisions. All partitions are of ex¬ 
panded metal and plaster. The heating, lighting, and 
power plant is in a detached building some distance 
from the main structure, and not exposing same. The 
laundry, printing office, and kitchen are located in 
separate buildings. Heated throughout by steam, ex¬ 
cept fireplace on office floor, lighted by electricity. 
Automatic sprinklers fed from the gravity water sup¬ 
ply of the building are installed throughout halls and 
corridors above the first floor, also all stairways, ele¬ 
vators, and parts of basement, kitchen, laundry, and 
helps 1 quarters. The hotel and all Its outlying build¬ 
ings are surrounded by a system of underground eight- 
inch mains, feeding twenty-five hydrants, as well as 
serving large standpipes erected in the building proper, 
with five valves and hose equipment on each floor and 
ninety chemical extinguishers well distributed. Local 
fire alarm system connected to bell and annunciator in 
office, two boxes each floor; there is also a watchman 
and electric clock. 


HOUSEHOLD FIRES. 

The danger from household fires is more apt to be 
Internal than external. Fireproof construction of dwell¬ 
ings is not yet feasible at low cost; but care of internal 
fires and dangers from fire Is often more effective 
than fireproof building. 


A DWELLING AT NEW BEDFORD* MASS. 

The dwelling which Is Illustrated on page 100 has 
been erected for Dr. R H. Abbe, at " Abbey Terrace,” 
New Bedford, Mass. 

The underpinning Is constructed of rock-faced blue- 
stone, and the building above, of wood, is covered on 
the exterior framework with matched sheathing, build¬ 
ing paper, and shingles, the latter stained a light gray 
color. The trimmings are painted a cream white, the 
blinds light yellow, and the sash bottle green. The roof 
is covered with shingles and is stained a moss green. 
Dimensions: Front, 40 ft; side, 36 ft, exclusive of piazza. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft; sec¬ 
ond, S ft 6 in.; third, S ft 

The interior Is trimmed with white wood. The re¬ 
ception-hall is finished in Flemish oak, and contains an 
ornamental staircase turned out of similar wood, and 
a similar treatment, and is lighted with an artistic 
stained glass window effect, composed of one large win¬ 
dow with a circular head, and one smaller window on 
either side. There is an open fireplace, built of brick, 
with tiled facings and hearth„ and a mantel. The liv¬ 
ing-room Is treated the same as the hall, and has a 
nook, separated by an elliptic archway, and provided 
with a seat extending around the same. There is also 
an open fireplace with tiled trimmings and mantel. 
The dining-room is painted with old ivory white, and 
has a Colonial china closet built in with leaded glass. 
The butler's pantry and store-pantry are fitted up with 
bowl, drawers, dressers, cupboards, etc. The kitchen 
is treated naturally, with North Carolina pine for the 
trim. 

The second floor is treated with white enamel paint, 
and contains a square hall, four bedrooms, and a bath¬ 
room, furnished with a wainscoting of warm beaded 
stuff, with the walls and ceiling throughout painted 
with white enamel; It is furnished with porcelain fix¬ 
tures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The ser- 
vants' quarters and storage space are located in the 
third story. The cellar contains a furnace, fuel rooms, 
laundry* and store-room. Cost, $4,100 complete. Mr. 
Nat. C. Smith, architect, New Bedford, Mass. 

A RESIDENCE AT WARDEN* FA, 

On pages 102 and 103 will be found engravings which 
illustrate a residence erected for G. P. Northrop, Esq., 
at Warren, Pa. 

The stonework is of Cleveland hluestoue, laid rock- 
faced, broken ashlar, with cut bed and joints laid in 
cement. This stonework is broken off at various 
heights, which adds to the picturesqueness of the de¬ 
sign and takes away the stiffness often seen in sub¬ 
urban work; the remainder of the building is sheathed 
and covered with cedar shingles, which are stained a 
russet brown with ivory-white trimmings. The roof is 
covered with shingles and is stained a dark green. 
The overhanging and porch ceilings are of yellow 
pine and are treated with spar varnish. Dimensions: 
Front, 38 ft*; side, 48 ft., exclusive of piazza. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 9 ft; second, 9 
ft.; third, S ft. 

The several rooms and hall connecting, as they do, 
make a most attractive suite of the entire first floor. 
The large hall is trimmed with red oak, and has a 
peneled wainscoting and seat and an ornamental stair¬ 
case with a broad landing, provided with windows and 
transoms, which are leaded and filled in with tinted 
glass. The parlor is trimmed with white wood and is 
painted with ivory-white enamel. The dining-room is 
trimmed with quartered sycamore. The walls are 
wainscoted four feet high. There is a bay window 
and a paneled seat The fireplaces in hall, parlor, and 
dining-room are built of brick and are furnished with 
tiled facings, and hearths and mantels of Colonial 
style. The butler's pantry and kitchen are furnished 
with all the best improvements. 

There are five bedrooms, large, well-fitted closets, 
linen closet, and a bathroom on the second floor. This 
floor is trimmed with white wood and is painted with 
white enamel. The bathroom is trimmed with oak, and 
has a paneled wainscoting five feet in height It is 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. There are two bedrooms and a trunk 
room on the third floor. A cemented cellar contains 
a laundry, furnace, and coal bins, besides a vegetable 
cellar and servants' toilet. The floors of the main 
rooms and the hall are of hard wood, and are scraped 
and waxed. Mr. E. G. W, Dietrich, architect. 320 Broad¬ 
way, New York. 

THE MODERN WINDOW BOX. 

The window box of up to date style, says an ex¬ 
change, should extend clear across the sill and must 
be narrow—not more than a foot wide and about as 
deep. 

The under soil may be ordinary, but the upper 
earth must be had from the florist. It is always a good 
Idea to have the florist start the window garden at 
his own establishment and nurse the new plants there 
into health in their new surroundings. 




MILLIONAIRE HOUSEHOLDS. 

Piunciples or Home Decoration. By Candace Wheeler. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1903. Pp. 227. 

Price, $1.S0 net, 

Mrs. Wheeler has been so long a conspicuous figure 
in interior decoration in America, that almost every* 
thing she has to say on this subject, which she has 
made her own, Is both welcome and entitled to re¬ 
spectful consideration. The present volume is a slight 
one in size, but it has been expanded into a present- 
able book by large type, good paper, and some finely 
printed illustrations. The latter, however, are the least 
Important and the least valuable part of the book. Not 
all of the pictures are of equal merit, and some of them 
are distinctly out of place In a book intended to im¬ 
prove the popular mind in so important a subject as 
home decoration. The sitting-room In a house at 
Onteora, with plaster casts on brackets between a row 
of windows. Illustrates about as bad a way of display¬ 
ing sculpture as could be imagined* 

The author protests vigorously against the untrained 
hand in Interior decoration, and if her book did no 
more than emphasize this point It would accomplish 
a valuable and much needed work. As a matter of 
fact, however, most of what the author has to say on 
the many aspects of her subject is fuU of suggestion, 
common sense, and a cultivated artistic perceptibility. 

A considerable range of topics is presented, dealing 
both with the architectural problems of the house and 
with their interior decoration. The sequence of the 
chapters is not always well arranged, but the careful 
thought and the happy suggestion is apparent on every 
page. The book Is, on the whole, a helpful one, and 
its purpose of adding to the good of life through the 
beauty of one's immediate surround lugs Is a most 
worthy one. 

BRINCIFLEB OF HOME DECORATION, 

Millionaire Households and their Domestic Economy. 

With hints upon fine living. By Mary Elizabeth 

Carter, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1903, Pages, 

303* Price, $1,40 net.- 

Quite a new terror is given to existence when our 
serving maids and housekeepers set forth our man¬ 
ners of living and peculiarities of life. Whether one 
be a millionaire or not—and most people appear to be¬ 
long to the latter class—the production of such hooks 
can not hut add to the awkwardnesses of existence. 
To one not a millionaire, however, and interested In the 
doings of these great folk, a volume dealing with the 
internal management of their households will be a 
mine of great interest calculated to arouse the deepest 
curiosity* Such readers will find this book a source 
of much delight It introduces one immediately to 
the innermost secrets of the dwellings of the great. 
The boudoir and the dining-room, the kitchen and the 
laundry, the linen room and the servants' dining-room 
are all pictured for the reader by one obviously 
familiar with every detail of these important matters. 
The book abounds in information, and since, as has 
been pointed out, only the minority are millionaires, 
it contains hordes of facts with which most people are 
unfamiliar. If it Is useful to know unfamiliar things 
this, clearly, is one of the most useful publications 
that has recently come from the press. 

The point of view of the author Is that of the ser¬ 
vant, the head servant, the Immediate employer of 
other servants; hut she only takes us above stairs la 
the capacity of a servant Her sympathy with this 
sorely burdened class is unmistakable; and, wherever 
possible, she speaks a word for Its well being. This 
is commendable, of course, but the especial hardship* 
of this pampered class in the households whereof the 
book is concerned are not particularly observant The 
hook describes in detail the duties of the superintend¬ 
ing housekeeper, the lady’s maid, the house maid, the 
parlor maid, the butler and his staff, the useful man. 
the valet, and other servants of the great; and those 
desirous of knowing just what these persons are ex¬ 
pected to do and how they ought to do It, will find all 
these matters duly set forth In this volume. Great 
social functions, and much of the persona) Ufa of the 
rich lady, are treated at some length. The book Is not 
tm entertain lug, and is well written. It will interest 
those who are Interested In the private life of the rich, 
and It will doubtless serve ns a useful guide to those 
who may suddenly become possessed of great wealth 
and have been without any practical experience as to 
Its enjoyment. The volume concludes with some mis¬ 
cellaneous receipts guaranteed to have been " thor¬ 
oughly tested," 
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ALTERATION OF CONTRACT* 

A clause In a building contract providing that ’* no 
alterations may be made in the work , * + except 
on a written order of the architect,” did not require the 
parties to obtain such an order where the change was 
not in the work, hut merely in the parties doing the 
work, Drumheller et al. vs* American Surety Co. of 
New York et ah, 71 Fac Rep, (Wash.) 25. 


ASSIGNEE OF CONTRACTOR. 

The assignee of a building contractor’s claim for 
installments due under his contract has a prior claim 
on the funds retained by the owner, as against me¬ 
chanics 1 lien filed subsequent to the assignment. Hall 
vs. City of New York et ah, 79 N, Y. Supp, 979. 

BUILDING CONTRACT. 

Where it had been previously agreed that an old 
building should be taken by the contractor for a new 
one at §100, and that sum was deducted from the con¬ 
tract price of the new building, the fact that such 
antecedent agreement w T as not made a part of the 
building contract* which specified the price as the 
amount remaining after deducting the §100, did not in¬ 
validate the contract. California Iron Construction 
Co. et al. vs. Bradbury, 71 Fac. Rep. (Cah) 346. 


FELLOW SERVANTS, 

Men in charge of a derrick on the roof of a building 
in course of construction, and a mason's helper and 
general laborer, are fellow servants, all being em¬ 
ployed and paid by the same master, at work together 
for him at the same time and place, and on the same 
gable wall* in furtherance of the same common object, 
and under the same superintendent and foreman em¬ 
ployed by the master. McQueeney vs, Norcross et ah, 
53 At. Rep. (Conn.) 780. 

FIXTURES. 

Rev. St. IS 98, § 3314* provides that any person who 
furnishes materials 14 for or in or about the erection, 
construction* repair, production, or removal” of any 
building shall have a lien therefor; and § 3315 gives 
such lien to a subcontractor. Held , That shelving 
placed, on the owner's order, so as to conform to the 
inside contour of a store building* and nailed to the 
walls and floors so as to make it stationary and per¬ 
manent, was sufficiently annexed and adapted to the 
use of the building to constitute a fixture* and, having 
been attached with that intent, to support the lien of 
a subcontractor for the materials furnished therefor. 
Tables placed in the store building for use in the prose¬ 
cution of the business there carried on* but not at¬ 
tached to the building, did not become fixtures, so as to 
support a lien. Rinzel vs. Stumpf et al.* 93 N. W, Rep. 
(Wis.) 36. 


INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR—LIABILITY OF OWNER. 

Plaintiff's husband was killed by being knocked 
off a temporary scaffold by a moving elevator in a 
shaft where he was doing carpenter work upon a build¬ 
ing, He was In the employ of an independent con¬ 
tractor* but the agent for the owner of the building, 
for whose use the work was done, had directed the 
manner and mode in which the particular work should 
be performed* Held, That the owner of the building 
was bound to exercise reasonable care to prevent such 
a movement of the elevator under his control as caused 
the death of plaintiff’s husband* Appel vs. Eaton & 
Prince Go. et al., 71 S. W. Rep, (Mo.) 741, 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES-SUB MISSION TO ARCHITECT. 

A clause in a building contract provided for liq¬ 
uidated damages to the amount of §10 per day for each 
day's delay in completion. Another clause provided 
that no alterations could be made except on a written 
order of the architect, and when so made the value 
of the work was to be computed by the architect* and 
the amount added to or deducted from the contract 
price, “ In the case of dissent by either party, the 
valuation of the work shall be referred to arbitrators.” 
Another clause recited that* if the contractors should 
delay the progress of the work so as to cause any 
damage, the amount of such damage should he fixed 
and determined by the architect or by arbitration. 
Held, Not to require the submission to the architect 
or arbitrators of the damages caused by failure of the 
contractors to complete the building within the time 
limited, Drumheller et al. vs, American Surety Go. of 
New York et al., 71 Fac. Rep. (Wash*) 25. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF THE STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 

The Memorial Chapel of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Palo Alto, CaL, illustrated on page 101* is* 
with the exception of a few minor details, complete, 
and the splendid climax to the noblest group of build¬ 
ings possessed by any institution of learning in the 
world. The entire fortune of the late Senator Stan¬ 
ford, estimated at §49*000*000, is eventually to be de¬ 
voted to the endowment of the University* which he 
and his surviving wife founded as a memorial to an 
only son. 

The chapel stands within the quadrangle of the Uni¬ 
versity, and is surrounded by the institutional build¬ 
ings. At present the contemplated plan of these ad¬ 
juncts is complete, but as the work matures and 
more accommodations are required other structures 
will arise equally harmonious In design and quite as 
substantial in construction as those now built. 

The new chapel Is designed as a memorial of the 
founders of the University, and nothing has been ne¬ 
glected that art might suggest or lavish expenditure 
provide that could add to its beauty or secure its 
architectural symmetry and proportion. 

The material employed is a buff sandstone, of which 
all the other buildings of the University are con¬ 
structed* The exterior is rough hewed, though elab¬ 
orately carved in places* but the interior is carefully 
surfaced. The stone is flue grain and well adapted 
for the fine effects of the carving with which the in¬ 
terior has been lavishly adorned. 

The style generally is Romanesque, with more than a 
suggestion of Spanish renaissance introduced with 
happy effect. 

The grand entrance through the west front is by 
three arch doorways* with oaken panels finely carved. 
The arches are elaborately sculptured, and in the face 
of the chapel is a grand work in mosaic. 

The tower with spire springs to a height of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty feet above the pavement, and contains 
a clock with four illuminated faces and a chime of 
hells. It is twelve sided* Flying buttresses spring 
below the tower on each front, and the four corners 
are flanked by as many turrets rising from the angles 
between the gables. The mam vestibule has marble 
floors with oaken ceiling. Each of the naves has 
separate entrances. 

The interior Is cruciform and imposing in its vast 
height and magnificent proportions. At the intersec¬ 
tion of nave and transept are the four great pillars, 
with capital and bases richly carved* each fifty-two feet 
high, which support the dome* The sweep of the wide 
arches adds greatly to the general effect. The vaulted 
ceiling is of wood supported by rods of burnished 
copper. 

Wherever the eye lights there is seen a wealth of 
foliated carving, every detail being carefully executed. 

The galleries of the nave are supported by steel 
work, with balustrades of carved stone. 

Forty-seven richly stained glass windows illuminate 
the interior with subdued light and a wealth of color. 
Tissot and the paintings of other great artists are 
reproduced in the windows, which are American in 
everything but design. 

The crowning splendor of the chapel is in the chan¬ 
cel. It is raised by three steps above the main floor 
and separated by a massively carved marble balustrade. 
The pavement of the sanctuary is of mosaic. The 
altar of white Carrara marble is a work of art The 
front is a has relief of the “ Entombment,” after 
Rubens* famous picture. Above it is a large copy in 
mosaic of the “ Last Supper,” by Cosimo Rosselli, a 
fifteenth century artist, from the original in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Extending around the entire apse, just above the 
altar and on a line with the windows* are figures of the 
prophets in mosaic, the rich color of the figures being 
effectively brought out by a background of burnished 
gold* 

The inner circumference of the chancel contains 
twelve niches sheltering statues of the Apostles of 
heroic size, executed in Italy* They are massive and 
beautiful figures. The figure of the Christ stands 
above the altar. 

The chapel has cost thus far half a million of dollars. 
Its seating capacity is about 1*600. 

The architect's part in modern life is of the utmost 
importance, and yet the chief idea of many architects 
is the simple one of obtaining commissions. As a 
matter of fact this process is itself often complicated 
and the job landed after many embarrassing cam¬ 
paigns* Architects* as a rule* do not appear to rise to 
the full responsibility oi their position in the economy 
of life. They must* it seems, live; and in order to 
live they must obtain commissions. But their activi¬ 
ties touch on so many points, their mere general help¬ 
fulness would, in many cases lead to profitable en¬ 
gagements* that the widest scope should be given to 
their interests. 



OILING ROADS, 

The use of petroleum to lay the dust and consolidate 
roads was first tried at Baku, the source of supply of 
the Russian kerosene. Baku is situated on an arid 
tract of land in the, Apcheron Peninsula, upon the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and was until recently with¬ 
out any proper water-supply, as there la no river La 
its immediate neighborhood. The Caspian is much 
saiter than the ocean* and when its water was used 
for street watering there was too great a deposit of 
salt in the streets. Fresh water was too expensive for 
the purpose* as the potable supply bad to be brought 
in carts, from some distance, and although there w T ere 
some two hundred miles of petroleum pipes in the 
town and neighborhood there were no water pipes. 
Crude petroleum at the period in question was worth 
two or three annas per ton* but It was too dangerous 
a liquid for street watering, as it contained volatile 
constituents that would ignite readily; it had also a 
strong and disagreeable smell. The liquid used was 
astatki, or the residue of the stills* which was also 
used as fuel in boilers. This residue is a thlekish, 
dark colored oil, having a very faint smell; its value 
at the time of ther experiment was about fifty cents per 
ton* and it was applied to a road whose surface was of 
coarse sand which it tended to consolidate. This road 
ran along by the harbor, and did not appear to be of 
a nature to bear sweeping; the oil effectually laid the 
dust, and is said to have effectually resisted the rain 
of the winter season, 

ROADS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 

The work accomplished by the Massachusetts High¬ 
way Commission since its organization in 1S94 has, if 
not transformed the roads of that Commonwealth, so 
improved them as to have made the State almost the 
paradise of the automobilist. The new roads are so 
admirably constructed that they hold good almost In¬ 
definitely, and are always ready to be lengthened as 
opportunity offers. Districts that are most in need of 
road improvements are attended to first. Roads in 
Massachusetts are repaired, improved* and constructed 
both by State and local authorities, the former aiding 
and cooperating with the latter and not duplicating 
its work* .... 


STONE PAVEMENTS, 

Among the requisites for a first-class stone pavement 
carrying a heavy traffic* says Mr. E, A. Fisher, C.E.* in 
a recent article printed In the Municipal Journal and 
Engineer, may be mentioned the following: 

1, It must be economical, liot only as regards its 
first cost but also as to its maintenance, 

2, It must be durable, 

3, It must not wear so smooth as to become slippery 
and unsafe for horses, and at the same time must afford 
the minimum of traction. 

4, The general surface should be constructed and 
maintained in such condition that water will not re* 
main on any part of the pavement. 

5, The joints should be close* and the general sur¬ 
face smooth, to reduce the noise to a minimum. 

The foundation is of the first Importance in any 
pavement, and should receive the same care and at¬ 
tention as any other engineering work* This care 
should begin with the formation of the sub-grade. 

CONSTRUCTING MACADAM PAVEMENTS. 

A KECEfrr writer describes some of the latest im¬ 
provements In the method of constructing macadam 
roads which have both increased their efficiency and 
diminished their cost. When the road bed is ready to 
receive the stone covering* he remarks* the spreading 
wagons are coiipled to the roller* forming a train of 
three or four wagons* drawing from ten to fifteen cubic 
yards (fifteen to twenty-two tons) of stone and hauled 
under the elevator chutes, where the wagons are loaded 
by gravity, the stone sliding into them directly from 
the crusher bins. After the train Is loaded it is drawn 
to the road, or street* with the roller* where the stone 
is spread automatically, four and one-half feet wide and 
to any desired depth without any hand labor after 
leaving the crusher. The wagons are provided with 
broad wheels, the front wheels being six Inches wide 
and the rear wheels ten inches wide, so that both the 
roller and the wagons continually improve the road 
over which the stone is hauled* making it possible to 
haul larger loads as . the work progresses. This fact 
also makes it possible to begin the pavement at the end 
nearest the stone supply, extending outward with the 
completed work, just the opposite of what Is commonly 
specified. 
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WATEK EOS COBMTBY HOBBES. 

The quantity of water, from whatever source it may 
be obtained, which should be allowed for each person in 
a private residence, says the Ironmonger, is 25 gallons 
per day. In many places streams or wells can not be 
relied on to any extent, and the whole or chief supply 
is the rain water, which is collected in underground 
or overground tanks. Most country residences in pro¬ 
portion to the number of inmates have a roof area 
capable of yielding all the water that is required. 
With a slated roof the least impurities are collected, 
tiled roofs being doubtful unless they are new or kept 
free from moss or dirt. It is desirable that stoiage 
tanks equal in capacity to one-fourtli of a year's supply 
should be provided, to allow for variable or limited 
rainfall. 

The quantity of rain that can be collected from a 
roof of a known area can be roughly calculated by 
allowing 2 cubic feet ( 6*4 gallons to the foot) per 
square yard of roof for each average three months of 
the year. Or the rainfall may be calculated, and it is 
fairly safe in most places to allow for a 25-inch fall 
per annum. The whole of the rainfall can not be col¬ 
lected , however, and, in practice, it ought to be reduced 
by one-half to find the amount that may be expected 
to find its way to the storage tanks. 

To calculate a roof supply measure the flat plan of 
the roof, allowing nothing for the slope of the roofs. 
One inch height of water spread over 12 square inches 
represents a fraction over % gallon—it may be called Ms 
gallon—and allowing this quantity per square foot for 
each inch of rainfall, the total amount is arrived at. 
For example, with a roof of, say, 3000 square feet, re¬ 
ceiving a 25rlnch fall per annum, 3000 X25 = 75,000 
l A gallons, or 37,500 gallons, are obtained. Deduct one- 
half, and the remainder is what should go to storage, 

44 Separators ” are devices which receive roof water 
from the gutters, and, after allowing some of the water 
to run to waste, they automatically divert the re¬ 
mainder to the storage tanks. 

Rain water storage tanks are usually situated under¬ 
ground, where they can best be kept cool, and the water 
best preserved. They should be built of brick and be 
well puddled with clay underneath and around the out¬ 
side, and well troweled in cement Inside. The tank 
must be water tight. It is desirable that an overflow 
be arranged to prevent it becoming flooded. Care must 
be exercised in dealing with the overflow, which should 
be carefully trapped and disconnected, and the tank 
must he provided with air inlet and outlet The ca¬ 
pacity of the tank is determined by calculating the 
cubic feet it contains and multiplying the result by 
6^4 gallons. 

For stables and laundry work a separate tank is 
sometimes provided, this being filled by rain falling on 
the hard, clean surfaces of the yards where they are 
not fouled by horses. In large houses the total supply 
should be stored in two or more tanks, so that one may 
be opened and cleaned while the other or others are 
working. Accessible lids should be provided, Water 
from these tanks is raised to the cistern or other points 
by the ordinary types of pumps. 

Water from a lake or pond should be filtered, and 
certain steps should be taken to prevent its being pol¬ 
luted. Surface water should only be allowed to pass 
to the pond from oil clean ground or herbage. 

If the pond or lake water is kept as clean as possible, 
sand filtration will be found to make it fit for the 
storage tank. This can be effected anywhere between 
the pond and tank, but preferably near the pond, to 
prevent that end of the pipe becoming choked with 
leaves, debris, or an occasional fish or frog. The pipe 
leading from the pond should be fitted with a strainer 
to keep back foreign matter as far as possible. It is 
sometimes more convenient to have the filter at some 
distance from the pond, for, when near, the filter must 
be below ground level; but if the pond happens to be 
well above the level of the storage tank, it Is possible 
to have the filter on or above the ground. 

A sand filter is easily made. In a modem instance 
the top layer of the bed consists of fine washed sand, 

2 feet 6 inches thick; this rests on 3 inches of pea 
gravel, and below layers follow in this order —3 inches 
of fa-inch gravel, 4 inches of 1-inch gravel, and 9 
inches of rough stones. These layers must be washed, 
and the &-inch work forms the bottom layer of all. At 
the bottom of the bed there should* be a perforated pipe 
by which the filtered water passes away to the storage. 
For small filters an open end pipe will serve every pur¬ 
pose. The water should be allowed to flow onto the 
top of the sand and soak through, and the purpose of 
the different grades of gravel beneath the sand is 


merely to form a support for the sand and prevent it* 
being washed into the delivery pipe. The space where 
the water first enters is not always provided, but it is 
desirable, as it serves as a settling tank for heavy im¬ 
purities held in suspension, and it prevents the water 
washing roughly onto the surface of the sand and dis¬ 
turbing it. The level of the water in the filter should 
be the same as that in the pond, and the water passes 
by gravity to the storage tank and has the same level 
there. When all are on a level the movement of water 
through the filter is very quiet and the filtering most 
effective* 

A filter constructed in the manner described, and 
with the depth of sand stated, will pass 350 gallons of 
water per square yard each 24 hours. The cleansing 
of the filter will depend on the purity or Otherwise of 
the water. It is probable that cleansing would be re¬ 
quired once a month, and to do this it is only nec¬ 
essary to scrape off from one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch of the top surface of the sand, wash it, and re¬ 
place it To effect this the valves in the feed pipe and 
the supply pipe must be closed and the water baled 
out until it is a few inches below the sand level. The 
whole of the bed should be taken out and cleaned about 
ouce a year. Filter beds may be open at top provided 
they are under some sort of hut or shelter and pro¬ 
tected from frost Frost in the filter may injure its 
walls and would impair the water supply. 


A HOUSE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The house illustrated on page 98 has been recently 
erected for Edwin J. Parlett, Esq., at Springfield, Mass. 

The underpinning is constructed of red brick laid in 
white mortar. The superstructure, of wood, is covered 
on the exterior framework with matched sheathing, 
good building paper, and then shingles; the latter 
stained a soft gray color, while* the trimmings are 
painted white. The roof is covered with shingles and 
stained a moss green. Dimensions: Front, 50 ft.; side, 
28 ft., exclusive of piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 
7 ft.; first story, 9 ft.; second, 8 ft. 6 in.; third, 8 ft. 

The interior is treated in a simple manner, and is 
trimmed with white pine and painted with white 
enamel. The hall is provided with an ornamental 
staircase of Colonial style, with spindle balusters and 
newels, treated with white enamel paint, and a ma¬ 
hogany rail. The toilet and coat closet are conveniently 
located and are well fitted up. The living-room Is pro¬ 
vided with bookcases built in, and an open fireplace 
built of red molded brick; the mantel is of the same. 
The dining-room is treated in an artistic manner, and 
has a buffet built in, with leaded glass doors. At one 
end of the room is a cluster of leaded glass windows, 
under which there is a flower shelf; the space beneath 
the shelf is provided with a locker. The butler's 
pantry is fitted up with drawers, shelves, cupboards, 
and closets. Much attention has been given to the 
pantry, kitchen, and storeroom, for little woodwork is 
used and all the shelving is set away from the walls 
to permit of free dusting. The walls are wainscoted 
five feet up from the floor with wMte cement and 
painted. 

The second floor contains three bedrooms, large 
closets, a well-fitted linen closet, and a bathroom, the 
latter wainscoted and furnished with porcelain fix¬ 
tures and exposed niekelplated plumbing. There are 
two rooms and trunk room on the third floor. A ce¬ 
mented cellar contains a furnace, laundry, and fuel 
rooms. Mr. Edwin J. Parlett, architect, Carr Building, 
Springfield, Mass, 


TWO BAY WINDOWS, 

Bay windows as an architectural device—a feature 
to be used for ornament as well as for use—is one of 
the most available adjuncts that the architect has at 
hand for ready use. They must, indeed, have reason 
for their employment; hut when rightly used they sel¬ 
dom fail to give charm to interiors or relief to ex¬ 
teriors. 


Two very different types of bay windows are shown 
in the illustrations on page 99. In one, from the resi¬ 
dence of Dean Alvord, Esq., Prospect Park South 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. J. J. Petit, architect, the simple 
bay window of the lower story becomes a loggia in the 
upper, to which is prefixed a balcony—an ingenious 
idea, which illustrates the many ways in which bay 
windows may be employed. 




from the residence of J. W. Combs, Esq., South Oram 
N. J., Mr. John T. Baker, architect. This is an i 
tremely simple structure intended for flowers T 
decorated bracket on which it is supported serves al 
as its chief ornamental feature. 


The simple system is invariably the best, 
smallest thing well done is better than the most 
orate attempt that fails of realization. Simplic 
always safer and better considered than 
efforts. 



An upholstery leather bouse, says the Tribune, is fit¬ 
ting up several rooms in a new and beautiful mansion 
after the most fascinating fashion. The dining-room 
walls are to be covered completely with leather of a 
deep, rich but dull red, illuminated with gleams of 
bronze. The leather is applied in squares fastened 
with large dull bronze headed tacks. The frieze Is 3 
stamped leather, somewhat more highly ilium lasted 
than the lower part, and slightly brighter In tone. 
The overmantel is a large bordered panel of the same 
heavily grained leather used for the walls, with the 
family coat of arms carved in the middle, with Im¬ 
mensely decorative effect. 

The dining-room furniture is to be of Spanish wal¬ 
nut, upholstered with a deep reddish brown leather, 
with- the coat of arms on back and seat. For the 
library the prevailing color tone will be dim forest 
green, applied, in practically the same way as In the 
dining-room, wherever the wall Is exposed above the 
long, low bookcases that extend around the room, 

in the hall the walls are to be covered with stamped 
leather of warm autumn brown, with reddish lights 
The frieze Is in a higher tone of brown, with a 
mingling of yellow, and Is stamped variant of the star- 
like design on the lower wall. 


DINING-ROOM FURNISHINGS. 

An Easter bride of 1902, says the New York Sun, 
is responsible for a pretty fad that is turning the 
heads and revolutionizing the dining-rooms of certain 
other young housewives. The young woman who 
originated the idea had a dining-room, the walls of 
which were hung with old blues. The furniture was 
of the Flemish oak Mission kind. This severe, cold 
combination suggested to her the need of suouy tones 
lor her table, and copper, with its warm glints and 
gleams, was the natural selection. The first step was 
the choice of a breakfast set, comprising coffee pot, 
sugar bowl, and creamer. Next were added copper 
covers for the cereal and griddle cake dishes. The 
final touch was given by cups and saucers of the 
coppery luster ware picked up in an antique store. 
With a center piece of yellow' flowers, such os jonquils, 
daffodils or nasturtiums, In a quaint Russian copper 
bowl, it is needless to say that the effect Is all that 
could he wanted. The rose copper is particularly at¬ 
tractive for this use. But women who buy it should 
see to it that their dining-room wails are hung with 
cold tones, such as greens or blues, rather than with 
warm colors, like Pompeiian red. buff, or other warm 
colors, the high lights of the rose copper being too pink 
for such combinations. 


A JAPANESE SCHEME* 

Another dining-room scheme, also originated by a 
young wife, says the same brilliant authority. Is in 
cold tones. It began with the possession of a number 
of lovely old Japanese banners exquisitely embroidered 
on silk and a choice set of china in a solid color of pale 
gray-green, The banners were framed without glass 
m black, and the Japanesque combination of black, 
light green and silver set the chatelaine to thinking, 
b inally, she took the wall paper man into her con* 
fidence, and he matched the china with paper. The 
table linens used in this room are always white, and 
all metal but silver is carefully avoided. 


A SIMPLE DINING-ROOM. 

A simpler device, continues our contemporary, is em* 
ployed by another bouse wife to obtain the effect desired 
at different times. Her dining-room is a big square 
room with a huge fireplace on one side, a broad English 
win gw on another, a swinging couch across one corner, 
and a door at the end opening into a long, straight 
path bordered with old-fashioned flowers. The path 
was planned by her grandmother more than half a 
centurj ago. On stormy days this charming apartment 
is lighted by sunny tones from yellow silk pillows In 
t o window seat and couch and by vases of yellow 
flowers or autumn foliage on the sill and tn the center of 
the table. Gold banded china is always used on such oc¬ 
casions, and centor pieces marked or lined with yellow. 
If a hot summer day, luncheon is served, pillows cov¬ 
ered with greens, blues, and wood browns take the 
place of those of sunny colors. On winter evening** 
there are sure to be the warm glints of red anr j 
orange. 
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BRICK, STOKE AND TILE. 

Building Block. L. F. Normandln. Jackson, Mich. 

March 3 ... ....... .721,825 

Joining Metallic Roofing TnJi E, L. Quinn, Los 

Angeles, Cal. March 3... ....... 721.967 

Hollow Tile oh Brick. O, C. Ptsley, Chicago. 111. 

March 10 ....____.... .722,249 

Tile Flooring. C* 1\ Lawshe. Trenton. N. J, March 

10 ........ 722,520 

Roofing Tile. 11. B. Skeele, Sava [inch, Ga, March 

17 ........ 722.91& 

Tile Covering for Floors. Walls, etc. J. K. Slerer, 

New York, N. Y. March 17 .............Design 30,247 

Making Cementitious Products or- Artificial 
Stone. YV\ E, Jacques, Grand Rap ids, Mich. 

March 24 ....... 723,281 

CARPENTRY. 

Adjustable Window Fuajie. E, T. Pangbam, Battle 

Creek, Mich. March 3 __.. ,,_ 722,037 

Weather Striu, L. A. Bartel, Sidney, Ohio. March 

10 . ......... 722,352 

Window. F, Neutwich, E. Liverpool, Ohio. March 

10 ......-. 722,533 

Window Sash. J. lieazJey, Laporte, Texas. March 17. 722,797 
Weather Strip. L. B. Itoiph, Wludum, Minn, March 

17 ... . ...I.!_____ 723,029 

Window. W. Schaar, Berlin, Germany, March 17... 723,038 
Window. P. O. Hultmark, New York, N\ Y. March 24. 723,530 
Weather Strip. It. 31. Whltted, C raw ford svi lie, lad. 

March 31 ..... 724,067 

CONSTRUCTION, 

Construction of Buildings. J. Roeiner, Santa Maris. 

Cal. March 3 .... 721,747 

Brick Construction. E. D. Scott, GlenvUle, Ohio. 

March 3 ...... 721,751 

Concrete Arch, G. 11 Waite, Hoboken, N. J. March 

3 ........ 721,982 

Wall, J. G, F. Lund, Christiania. Norway. March 

10 ..... 722,237 

Revolving Metallic Window. P. D. Hultmark, New 

York, N. Y. March 10 .... 722,305 

Metallic Revolving Window. L. Christenson, New 

York, N. Y. Match IT ... ....722,675 

Chimney Block, H. N. Jasper, Akron, Ohio. March 

17 ..... ..../ ___ ___ 722.712 

Construction of Buildings. J, Cl, Meyers, Washing' 

ton. D. C. March 17 ... 723,175 

Combination Building. L, B, Valk, Los Angeles, Cah 

March 24 ___..,.723,426 

Building Construction. Timothy O’Shea, Chicago, 

III. March 24 ... 723,483 

Metallic Window Frame and Sash, H. C. Smith, 

Cambridge, Mass. March 31..724.133, 724,134 724,135 

724.136. 724,137 

Metal Window. H, C. Smith, Cambridge, Mtiiss. March 

31 . ... ......724,138, 724,139 

Extensible Centering Support. G. E. Waite, Ho¬ 
boken, N. J. March 31 .... 724,146 

Portable House. J. D, Horton, Seattle, Wash. March 

31 ....... 724,408 

ELEYATORS. 

Elevator Safety Device. \Y. N, Martin, Cripple 

Creek, Colo. March 3 ....721,816 

Elevator. W, L. Holman, San Francisco, Cal, March 

10 .... 722,364 

Device for Operating Elevator Gates. C. W. 

Kirsch, Chicago, Ilk March 10. *.. 722,590 

Safety Device for IOlevatohs. A. H. Mcech, Chat¬ 
ham, N, Y. March 17. ..722,736,722,737 

Safety Device for Elevators. F. D. Potter, Linden, 

N. J. March 17 ....722,893, 722,894 

Elevator Door. E. McClure, Chicago, 111, March 

24 ...- - -_*.723,707, 723,708 

Elevator Door. H. Bitner, Berwyn, Ilk March 31.. 723,813 
Elevai'or Gate Operating Mechanism. J. E, W. 

Fugal, Chicago, IlL March 31 .. -. * *...... 724,385 

FIREPROOFING AND FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT. 
Fireproof Partition. H, Marlng, Darien, Conn. 

March 3 ., , . <....... 721,962 

Fireprooi' Construction. G. A. Schlllinger, Chicago, 

111 . March 10 ... ...-V-. 722,460 

HARDWARE. 

Hinge. W. A. Feay, Livermore, Ky. March 3-..721,738 

Combined Door Knob and Bell. W. E. Farrell, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. March S .. 721,945 

Sash Lock. O. Wall, New Plymouth, N. Z. March 

3 . 721983 

Sash Fastener, F. X. St. Louis, Colusa, Colo. March 

3 ..... ...*.- - 722,162 

Lock. E. Heldman, New York, N, Y. March 10. 722,466 

Window Sash Attachment. P. Mayotte, Escanaba, 

Mich. March 10 ...... .... 722,526 

Locks. R. 1*116(03, Seattle, Wash. March 10..722.619, 722,620, 

722,621. 722, G22, 722,623 

Detachable Hinge, G- E. Pickop, New Britain, Conn. 

March 10 .. 722,624 

Sash Lock and Lift. J. E. lUley, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 17 . 722,754 

Sash Fastener. H. R. Fay, Boston, Mass. March 17. 722,363 
Door Stop and Holder. G, 1\ Thorpe, Chicago, III. 

March 17 ... .... 723,219 

Sash Pulley. F. Dosch, Yonkers, N. Y. March 24,. 723,252 
Combined Lock and Datcii. J. Fish, South Bend, Ind, 

March 24 ...723,376 

Door Closer and Check.. J, Bardsley, Montclair, N. J. 

March 31 . 723,808 

Sash Lock. E, H. Dlmock, Dorchester, Mass. March 

31 ....... 723,843 

Svsii Fastener. B. K. Brown, Northbridge, Mass. 

March 31 ........ 724,081 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

Ventilator. W, Edwards, Milford, England. March 

3 ...-. 721,683 

Self-Acting Ain Inlet, V. G. Bauer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 3 ...- ■ -. 721,853 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Method of Moving Heavy Buildings or other 
Structures. H. Sheeler, Cleveland, Ohio. March 

10 .*... 722,256 

floor Plate for Steam or Water Pipes. A. R, 

Walls, Southington, Conn. March 10 .. 722 t 338 

An.Tii stable Scaffold. Donecker & Nagle, Allentown, 

Fa, March 10 .........722,498 

Method of Protecting Surfaces. W. n. Grow, Win* 

field, Kan. March 17 ..... 722,836 

Wall Plaster. W, H, Orr, Lima, Ohio. March 17.. 723,015 
Shingle Carrier, A. O. Bartlett, raullina, Iowa, 

March 24 . .............. .... 723,229 

PLUMBING. 

Water Closet Bowl, J, J. Donovan, Feekskill, N. Y. 

March 3 ..... ..721,786 

flush Valve for Water Closet. M. Hogan, Hart¬ 
ford, Con n, March 3 ....... . *■ ■ * ■ * * * * ■ 722,106 

Faucet for Washbasins. A. L. Grotewohl, Burling¬ 
ton, Iowa. March 17 722,835 

Water Closet. H. 0- Krakow, Dubuque, Iowa. 

March 24 .. .... 4 .... * 723,612 

Closet Seat, J, Hansen, Chicago, III. March 31... 724,181 
Attachment to Water Closet Flushing Tanks. 

J. B Rockwell, New York, N. Y. March 31.... 724,209 
TOOLS. 

Flooring Clamp. W. H. Early, Hays, Kan. March 

3 ... 721,081 

Combination Level and Plumb. H. V. Green, Flint, 

Midi, March 3 .. 721,694 

Plane, J- Alien, Kennebunk Port, Me. March 3,... 721,771 
Machine for Planing Floors. Stephens & Goodale, 

Pasadena, Cal. March 3 ........ .. 721,922 


A COTTAGE AT MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 

The illustrations shown on page 94 present a cottage 
recently completed at Maplewood, N, J. 

The foundations are of stone and the underpinning 
of brick. The superstructure is of wood and the ex¬ 
terior framework is covered with matched sheathing, 
building paper, and shingles. This shieglework is left 
to weather finish naturally, and the trimmings are 
painted ivory white. The roof is covered with shingles 
and treated similar. Dimensions: Front, 34 ft; side, 
30 ft., exclusive of porches. Height of ceilings: Cellar 
7 ft; first story, 8 ft 6 in.; second, S ft 

The interior is trimmed with white pine and is 
treated with white paint The reception-hall is pro* 
vlded with a broad doorway with latticed windows on 
either side, and an ornamental stairway, which is 
painted white and is finished with a mahogany rail. 
The living-room is provided with a circular bay-win¬ 
dow which is glassed with leaded glass and provided 
with a peneled seat and an open fireplace, fitted with 
a tiled hearth and facings and a mantel of Colonial 
style. The dining-room is provided with a paneled 
seat, over which is a cluster of leaded glass windows, 
a china cabinet with leaded glass doors, and an open 
fireplace built of Roman brick, with the facings and 
a hearth of the same, and a mantel of Colonial style. 
The butler’s pantry and kitchen are trimmed with 
North Carolina pine, finished natural, and are fur¬ 
nished with all the best modern conveniences. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms and a bath¬ 
room, the latter furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickel plated plumbing. The attic provides 
ample storage room. The cellar, cemented, contains 
furnace, laundry, and fuel rooms. Cost, $2,800 com¬ 
plete. Mr. Joy Wheeler Dow, architect, Wyoming, 
N. J. 


A STUCCO H0U3E AT LAWRENCE PARK, 
BRONXVILLE, N, Y. 

The illustration shown on page 96 is that of a house 
built for George OIney, Esq., at Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
viiie, N, Y. 

The house is constructed with an underpinning of 
rock-faced stone laid up at random, while the super¬ 
structure is of stucco left with its soft gray color. 
The trimmings are painted a dark bottle green. The 
roof is covered with shingles, and is stained a Venetian 
red. Dimensions: Front, 66 ft.; side, 38 ft, exclusive 
of piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 
9 ft.; second, S ft 6 In. 

The interior throughout is trimmed with white pine, 
and is treated with old Ivory-white paint The central 
hall has a paneled wainscoting, an ornamental Colonial 
staircase, treated with white paint and finished with 
a mahogany rail. This staircase is lighted by a win¬ 
dow glazed with delicate tinted glass with good effect. 
There are two paneled seats in the hall and a coat 
closet. The living-room is fitted with bookcases built 
in, and an open fireplace furnished with facings and 
hearth of red pressed brick, and a mantel of Colonial 
style. The conservatory attached to this room is an 
attractive feature. The dining-room, octagon in shape. 
Is provided with a china closet fitted with glass doors, 
and an open fireplace, furnished with facings, a hearth 
of Roman brick, and a mantel of Colonial style. The 
butlers pantry, kitchen, and servants' hall are trimmed 
with North Carolina pine, finished with hard oil finish. 
Each are fitted with the best modern conveniences. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms, closets, 
linen closet, and a bathroom, besides two servants' 
rooms, with private stairway to kitchen. The bath¬ 
room is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickel plated plumbing. The cemented cellar contains 
a furnace, laundry, and fuel room. Mr. William A. 
Bates, architect, 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

DAMAGE FROM WATER HEATERS, 

The explosion of water heating apparatus in one or 
two cases suggests the possibility of danger from this 
source. It seems probable, however, that the harm 
arose from improper construction and connections 
rather than from faults inherent In the apparatus it¬ 
self. Any stoppage in the circulation when excessive 
firing was necessary, is liable to cause the generation of 
considerable pressure, due to the expansion of the wa¬ 
ter when heated. If the boiler was filled with cold 
water and fired without the valves being opened, re¬ 
marks a contemporary in discussing the matter, the 
expansion of the water would be sufficient to wreck any 
boiler or piping connected with it. Water under such 
conditions is heated to a high temperature, and would 
immediately expand Into steam on the rupture of the 
apparatus and fill the apartment, giving the impres¬ 
sion to laymen that the disaster was due to the ex¬ 
cessive steam pressure. Too much care can not he 
taken with the designing and the installation of these 
modern conveniences, which are now so universally in 
demand, in apartment house buildings occupied by a 
number of families, where any explosion that is of suf¬ 
ficient force to drive the parts through the floors of 
the building might lead to the death of the occupants. 


A LIBRARY AT LLEWELLYN PARK, 

ORANGE, JL J. 

The illustration on page 89 reproduces a portion of 
the library in the residence at Llewellyn Park, Orange, 
N. J., to which the terraced garden, described and il¬ 
lustrated elsewhere in this number, is attached. The 
house is an old one, but the wing containing the library 
was rebuilt by Mr. Charles A. Rich, the architect, and 
is a modern room of fine proportions, decorated in a 
subdued fashion in green leather and richly furnished 
in a suitable manner. An old English carved wood 
mantel is the most striking equipment of the room, 
which contains many interesting works of art and 
historical relics. On one of the cases is an original 
bust of Franklin by Herndon, recently brought from 
Paris by the owner. Close beside it, on the wall, 
hangs a unique porcelain tea tray, of English manu¬ 
facture, with a representation of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence after Trumbull, but which 
differs in several particulars from his well known pic¬ 
ture of the subject, and taken, no doubt, from an un¬ 
known or destroyed original. 



FIREPROOF METAL WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS. 


By means of fireproof automatic closing windows, 
walls may be filled with light and air openings without 
materially affecting their efficiency as a fire stop, It 
is practically impossible for fire to enter a brick build¬ 
ing if there are no window openings, but it can and 
does enter easily through ordinary wood frame com¬ 
mon glass windows; therefore, if windows can b© made 
as fireproof as the wall, the building is safe. The 
Smitli-Warren Company, with offices at No. 253 Broad¬ 
way, New York, and No, 93 Federal Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., maker of automatic 
closing fireproof metal window 
frames and sashes, by Its 
“ Smith *' system of metal wire- 
glass windows, will prevent the 
entrance of fire as long as the 
wall stands in which they are 
placed, and if left open, they 
automatically close themselves, 
upon the approach of fire at 155 
degrees of heat, before the flames 
reach them. A brick wall con¬ 
taining these windows Is prac¬ 
tically as impervious to fire as 
if it were built solid, and the 
building is lighter than common 
glass can make it. The cost is 
reasonable, and the windows are equal in appearance 
to the best woodwork, and are made in any type or 
design that can be produced in wood. They are used 
in hotel, apartment, and office buildings, as well as in 
stores, warehouses, and factories, and are not only 
fireproof, but are also water, wind, and dust proof and 
non-rattling. The “Smith System 11 of fireproof win¬ 
dows comprises hollow metal frames and sashes of 
sheet steel or copper, cast iron or bronze, glased with 
fireproof glass, and all the wearing parts are rein¬ 
forced with copper, brass, or steel. All movable sashes, 
whether sliding or swinging, close at the degrees of 
heat mentioned above, and are absolutely weather 
tight The company makes an exclusive specialty of 
the manufacture of fireproof windows, and has well- 
equipped plants In each of the eleven cities where its 
factories are established in the United States and Can¬ 
ada, A few of these specialties are: An automatic, clos¬ 
ing double hung window, made with circular head and 



TRIPLE HUNG WINDOW. 


as many lights as required; an automatic, closing win¬ 
dow with combination sliding and revolving sashes, a 
type in which the sashes can be revolved for cleaning 
from the inside of the building; and an automatic, clos¬ 
ing window with pivoted sashes, the sashes made the 
full size of the frame or hinged in any manner desired. 
The " Smith System tp meets and exceeds all the re¬ 
quirements of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and is accepted in lieu of fire shutters when glazed 
with wire glass. To still further show the efficacy of 
wire-glass windows, we call attention to the ex¬ 
perience of Thomas Roberts & Co., of No. 116 South 
Front Street, Philadelphia, who state that in 1901 they 
erected a six-story warehouse, adjoining the above 
address. This new building, as also part of the old, 
abutted on both sides, on a ten-foot wide alley, on 
which were wool and yarn warehouses. In order to 
obtain a reduction in the high rate of insurance, this 
firm installed In both the new and old warehouses 
wire-glass windows, set in metal frames, in all win- 
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clows opening oil both, the alleys. In 1902 a fire oc¬ 
curred in the wool and cotton warehouse of James F, 
Mitchell & Co., No. 120 Chestnut Street. This one ex¬ 
tends back to the alley alongside the Osgood buildings. 
The flre spread through the entire length of the 
Mitchell house, the flames shooting across the alley 
and endangering the Osgood building, which was saved 
mainly by the wire-glass windows, which withstood 
the heat and flames, without damage to the glass be¬ 
yond some cracking. The illustration inserted here¬ 
with Is that of an automatic, closing triple hung win- 
dow. The use of wire-glass windows is a labor-saving 
device, doing away with shutters, which require open¬ 
ing and closing each day, " Smith System designs 
have been accepted for use in the Castle Gould now 
building at Sands Point, L. L, and are being placed in 
the New York Telephone Co, buildings in Cortlandt 
Street, and other large edifices throughout the country. 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY, 

Theke are few things so vitally Important to the 
dweller in the country as a supply of water. This 
problem has been met in the past by various expedients, 
some of which have answered for the time, but eventu¬ 
ally had to be abandoned. The great importance of an 
ample and positively reliable water supply cannot be 
overestimated, as it has been demonstrated that 
zymotic diseases are due to an Insufficient supply of 

water or a supply of water 
which is not fresh or pure. 
Windmills have been 
used to a great extent dur¬ 
ing the past ou account of 
the great cheapness in 
first cost, but first cost 
should not enter into so 
important a question as 
this, as it Is a matter of 
placing a small amount of 
money against the lives or 
health of the people using 
the water. 

The introduction of 
modern sanitary plumb¬ 
ing has made necessary 
the element of reliability, 
and no device for deliver¬ 
ing water which does not 
provide It every day in 
the year when wanted is 
an efficient or trustworthy 
source of supply, Wind- 



HOT AIR PUilP. 


mills are in some ways excellent where the wind Is 
constant, and attempts have been made to correct tbe 
bad habit of windmills not running when the wind 
does not blow, by putting in large storage tanks, but 
the great objection to this is that the water may be¬ 
come stale and unfit to be drunk or used in cooking, 
ft Is highly important that the supply of water should 
be fresh and frequently renewed. The Eider and 
Ericsson Hot Air Pumps, which we Illustrate in this 
article, have been manufactured by the two well-known 
firms, the De Lamater Iron Works and Eider Engine 
Co„ during the past twenty-five years, and the many 
thousands in use are a convincing proof that the peo¬ 
ple are rapidly outgrowing the Idea that a slight dif¬ 
ference in first cost should be a determining argument 
in so important an affair as a supply of water. The 
competition between these two companies and tbe nec¬ 
essary expense of running them separately made nec¬ 
essary the asking of much higher prices than ordi¬ 
narily would he charged where selling expenses could 
be reduced. 

The RIder-Ericsson Engine Co., which has bought 
the entire business of both of these companies, signal¬ 
ized its entrance into the field by reducing selling 
prices. By the consolidation of these two companies 
it is possible to make use of special tools, thus enabling 
the present firm to turn out work which is perfect in 
every respect, being absolutely interchangeable, so that 
all parts of one size engine will fit any other engine o£ 
the same size. This is a material accommodation, and 
is only possible with a concern which does a sufficiently 
large business to enable it to stand the additional ex¬ 
pense, for while smaller shops would be forced to pass 
many parts which would not be interchangeable, but 
which would answer for a time, the larger company 
could not afford to do it on account of confusion, should 
extra parts of engines be required at any time in the 
future. 

As the Rider-Erlcsson Engine Co. has made numer¬ 
ous improvements in the engines during the past few 
years, they would like to have the trade write to them 
for their latest catalogue, which gives full informa- 
tiou regarding such improvements. 

The company has offices at 35 Warren Street New 
York; 239 and 241 Franklin Street, Boston; 40 Dear¬ 
born Street. Chicago; 40 North Seventh Street Phils- 

to any of these would bring a catalogue with any 
special Information desired hy any of our readers. 


METAL KOOFIHO. 

What Is known to the trade as I. C. Prime Charcoal 
Roofing Tin, Is used by the Cortright Metal Roofing 
Company in manufacturing its metal tiles, slates, 
shingles etc. This tin is equal to the best made, being 
selected sheets of steel, heavily and evenly coated. 
The sixteen years* experience of the firm in the pro¬ 
cess of galvanizing has enabled it, with this material 
and its advanced methods, to manufacture metal slates, 
Victoria shingles, etc., into a perfect product. After 
the metal slates, Victoria shingles, and various trim¬ 
mings are stamped into shape they are galvanized hy 
dipping each slate or shingle separately Into a bath of 
metal zinc, which adds a second coat of fully fifteen 
pounds on each square (100 square feet) of goods. 
This is done very carefully and slowly, and only one 
ran be coated at a time, it is this extra heavy coat¬ 
ing of zinc, specially prepared for the Cortright use, 
which increases the durability. Each of tbe slates or 
shingles is dipped separately, and after stamping, a 
perfect and thorough coat is given, leaving no raw or 
cracked edges exposed. ' Of the two kinds of roofing 
manufactured each is so satisfactory that the regular 
metal plates and Victoria shingles made of tin plate 
and painted, may be classed as fine and the galvanized 
as superfine. Tbe experience of those using the latter 
goods is that for many years they require no paint to 
preserve them. The company make all the accessories 
of roofing, ridge-coping, hip-covering, valleys, etc. 
They publish a booklet concerning the roof that gives 
all the details about Cortright metal roofing, and the 
illustrations show the appearance of the goods after 
being laid. It will be sent free on request The main 
office and factory are at No. 50 North Twenty-third 
Street, Philadelphia, Fa.; Western office, No, 134 Van 
Burma Street, Chicago, III* 


AN IMPROVED HINGED HAffGEK. 

The accompanying cuts illustrate a new "Hinged 
Hanger Hail/ 1 and the adaptation of a “ Hanger to it* 

As the peculiar advantages of the hinged hangers 
have come to he more widely known the demand for 
them has grown apace, but the tracks necessary to use 
with these hangers have heretofore been so expensive 
as to operate, no doubt, seriously against their more 
universal adoption. One of the chief characteristic 
features of this class of goods, is the retaining guard 
that runs behind the lower edge of the rail to prevent 
derailment. To provide sufficient room for this guard 
and the wheel flange, and also for properly securing a 
substantial bracket of any previous design, has re¬ 
quired the use of a very wide rail with much material 
in it not essential for strength, and being both clumsy 
and expensive. The rail here illustrated obviates the 
use of tbe very wide rail, by virtue of the brackets 
used, which permit the adoption of standard size, 1 in, 
by 3-16 in., rail stock, while retaining all the ad¬ 
vantages of the older styles, and at the same time both 
the individual brackets and the track as a whole are 
much stronger than the other hinge hanger tracks re¬ 
ferred to. The cut illustrates how little vertical space 
is occupied by the bracket where attached to the rail. 
This horizontal part has a tenon formed at its outer 
end, and is mortised through the rail and riveted down 
solid on the shoulders at the back end of the tenon. 
Attention is called to the divergent bracing arms, 
which are integrally connected to the horizontal por¬ 
tion just back of the rail. These arms act as tension 
and compression members of a truss to support the 
double width horizontal portion that extends through 
the rail. 

Another point of superiority claimed is that the 
screw holes are not vertically in line and the screws. 



- — i-u hpux tne wood when * 

The haf haVlnS thG Sidine put 011 vertically 
The hangers necessarily have been modified 

e track and will be so furnished hereafb 
the cost of the rail bears so la™ „ artl 

cost of the complete outfit for a s]iding°door °th 
construction should be very much appreciated 
trade at large. These new hinged hangers for 
of barns, factories, warehouses, etc. are ? 
by Lane Brothers Company, Poughkeepsie, N.V 


SASHES, BLUfDS, ARB DOORS. 

At Mount Vernon, N* Y,, are situated the grounds, 
lumber yard, sheds, and buildings that constitute the 
plant of the Hartmann Brothers Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany. The location Is very favorable for the convenient 
transportation of material used In the works in mak¬ 
ing sashes, blinds, doors, and moldings* and the rail¬ 
road facilities insure rapid handling of ite goods in 
freighting. Special features of the industry Include 
hardwood doors, panel wainscot, mantels, cabinet trim, 
and bank and office fixtures. The firm are the Eastern 
manufacturers of Roll's Patent Lock-joint Column, and 
the rapid increase in this column business has com¬ 
pelled the opening of a largo city office in the Town¬ 
send Building, No. 1123 Broadway, New York. The 
address of the Western, factory: Henry Sanders, Nos. 
77 to $5 Weed Street, Chicago, III. 

MINERAL WOOL. 

Mineral wool partakes of the nature of glass with¬ 
out its brittleness, the fibres being soft, pliant and In¬ 
elastic. In appearance it is a mass of very fine flbrea 
interlacing each other in every direction, and It is 
made by converting scoria and certain rocks, while In 
a melted condition, to a fibrous state. The properties 
that commend its use In building are particularly In 
the direction of insulation of heat, protection against 
frost, fire-proofing, insulation of sound, and protection 
against rats, mice, insects, and disease germs, By a 
new and improved process of manufacture mineral 
wool is unsurpassed in power to resist the transmis¬ 
sion of heat and cold, A filling of this wool in the 
roofs of buildings will prevent the upper rooms from 
receiving the heat of the summer sun, anti storing It 
up for occupants during day and night In cold 



MOTht WOOL, UNDER A FLAT ROOF. 


wells, and brings about a regularity of temperature. 
Water fixtures in bathrooms, closets, and pantries will 
not be exposed to extremes of heat and cold In houses 
where this material is employed. In protecting water 
pipes from freezing it is eminently successful, and Ita 
free use for this purpose will relieve the householder 
and manufacturer from anxiety, annoyance, and losa. 
A thickness of three inches and upward, according to 
the exposure, is recommended. The wool is non-com¬ 
bustible and practically indestructible by heat The 
chances of extinguishing flames under its retarding 
influences are greatly Increased, and the liability of 
destruction of a building greatly lessened, all of which 
adds to the opportunities for escape of Inmates, and 
the possible saving of personal property. It possesses 
especial value as a non-conductor ot sound. Us In¬ 
elasticity and want of solidity prevent the passage of 
sound waves through it, and it. Is now recognized as a 
deadener of floors and walls of buildings. By analysis 

ah!Ju 7 r“ t0 hG a SUiCate of "Wi*. Mm* 
alurnma. potash, and soda. There is nothing organic 

food XT T t0 deCay ° r l,econ,e n,at Y. or to furnish 
food and comfort to insects or vermin. The fine fibres 

where 7* ** “ T a0xioUe ° T burrowors. 

Wherever mineral wool is used In bulk It most be 

JJi'Tr y S ° me retalnin e support or casing. In 

hott ’ he beSt plan ls t0 Covpr the JolBt w,th * rough 
bottom, upon which lay wood strips to support the 

of an * wT fl00r ’ the strlps at ,cost a carter 
nLXX Tl r tl,an the depth 01 »"»». which is 

?n Tit T° 8trlpS het0re the up «* r fl °or , ald . 
wheX ll, and Partitions, the wool should be put In 

XXl 7 la hS are applied ' After lathing up two or 

and mnm 11 ’ n the wooK then a few feet more of lath 
771 P a & before until the top fa reached. In roofs, 

£i* , °h ^ Packed hetwecn the rafters bv sheath- 
_ g underneath them, beginning at the eaves and work- 

The mrTr 7 ndBe ' packIn B as the sheathing ls dona 
SLdTT «f re ° f m * VltreOUB substance are the 
gTT States Mineral Wool Company. No. 2 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, N, Y. 
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HAND AND FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW 



Iron Frame, 3© Inches high* 


CENTRE FART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

frith grooves ou each aide of san* for gauges to slide in. 


Steel shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes 
Gears are aJJ machine-cut from solid iron. 

Two 7 Inch saws and two crank handles with each machine. 


Boring table and side treadle, 
Wight, complete* S50 Jhs, 
Send for catalogue* 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 



Hal! Enough Water 


h quite enough for some people* but most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER - ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the 
and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed, 2S,000 in daily use* 

Catalogue "£/’ on application to nearest store * 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


»5 Warren Street* m\ T YORK. 

40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO* 

239 Franklin Street, HUSTON* 

40 Ni 7th St. f PHILADELPHIA. 

602 Craig St.. MONTREAL, P. Q* 

22 PUt St. SYDNEY, N* S. W. 

Tenienfe-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 



*‘DIRECT FROM FACTORS 

(on approval) 
PRICE ON THIS 

Piano-Finish, 

Selected Figure, 
Quarter-Sawed Oak 
Mantel is »29««40 

ticklers' price J^o to $. 50 . 

It is a? in. 11 ivh, 6 > i ct wide, 
3&x iS French /level Mtm 
four elaborate capitals. 

1 L,cl Lidos T1 le I-a ■. ing, fox j{f 
Hearth* Plated Piaiu« and 
CJub House Grate. 

" $27.40 burs saniemira]- 
itv Ainntel In Cabinet Oak, 
with outfit-. 

dSM2iZMrJS££ 

Our 111.73 Manlf! is i UrOhRER. 

Tiles MOUNTED on Slate, 
makes PekfkcT Job, Any* 
one can plice them, 

_ _ _ Send fore a talo^ of Mantels 

jag: yKir p ~Grates, Tiles U--t Floors and 
1 rCj_. 'Bailuj Slate Laundry Tub?* 

W. F. OSTENDORF, 2417 N. Broad St, Philadelphia, Ps. 



Reduce Insit ranee 
by using 

S MITH’ S 

Patent 

Fireproof 

Metal 

Wire-Glass 

Windows 

SMITH-WARREN CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 



ARTESIAN 

WsIIh, OH and Gna Welle drilled 
by contract to ftny depth from50 
to 3009 feeWWe also manufac¬ 
ture and furnish everything re* 
q Hired to drill and complete 
same. Portable Horse Power 
a nr! Mounted Steam Drilling. 
Machines for 100 m 12(W feet. : 
Write us a tat I ng exactly what 1 
is required and send for Ulus* 
Crated catalogue. Address 


PIERCE WALL engineering AND SUPPLY CO. 
130 LIBERTY" STREET* NEW Yvl*K, U. S, A, 1 




No. 3 Miter, 


Four 

Sizef* 


Fur 

Hite ring 
Moulding 


The Popular Fox Trimmers 

Miter Machines 


: and 


Dado Heads 


Fox Trimmers will true tip the 
ends of any piece of wood accurately 
and smooth on any angle Instantly, 


N». 1 

Adjustable 
Dado Head, 


DADO HEADS IN 
ANY OlAMETKfl 
AND ANY CVt, 


Catalogues and Prices on request. 


ANT TOOL 
ON TRIAL. 


FOX MACHINE CO. 


3(H> N. Front Street, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Absolutely mft> and reliable Ask your friends. 

Along the 

Central American Coast 

where West India cyclones are of frequent occurrence, 
are many Caldwell Tanks and Towers that have 
stood these storms and gales without showing any 
signs of weakening* This is because they were 
designed by competent engineers, and built upon 
sound mechanical principles, of the very best grade 
of material. The tanks are constructed of selected 
Louisiana Red Gulf Cypress, the most durable wood 
known for this purpose, and, like the towers, will 
last a lifetime. Our illustrated catalogue tells a 
great deal more about these outfits, and also contains 
prices. May we send it ? 

W. E. CALDWELL CO., Louisville, Ky. 





YOU SHOULD USE! 


Koifs Paieqt Lock Joint staved Columns 


for Piazzas a ad Interior Decorations. They are speci¬ 
fied by most prominent architects everywhere; will 
not check or open like old fashioned built up columns. 
Made in all kinds of wood, any diameter over b inches 
and any length. Send for Catalogue A. 

HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO., 


MOUNT VERINIOIM, N. Y. t U. S. 



New York Oflice t Townsend Building, 1123 Broadway. 


Western Factory, HENRY SANDERS CO., 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago, III. 


ARE YOD GOING TO BUILD ? 


Tf bo, yon wont the best and mosfc 
economical system of heating. The 
Vance System will heat your house* 
in zero weather to summer tempor- 
tttune with only twonbirds of the 
amount of coal required by other 
systems, Wa would like to have 
you Investigate It lief ore deciding 
On r booklet, giving full prsrtfcmJars, 
with pntrons 3 printed testimonials, 
sent free. 

VANCE BOILER WORKS, 

13 Fay Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


TO BUILD FROM. 

The National Builurh a 
monthly jou mal devoted to 
practical building inter¬ 
ests. K;ich number con- 
tains one or more Archi¬ 
tects plans of a moderate- 
prieed structure, drawn to 
a scale and ready to build 
from, with a complete bill 
of material and detailed 
estimate. ¥2. per year. Sample and Catd free, 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 

396-298 Dearborn at. CHICAGO. 


PARQUET FLOORS* 

Wood Mosaic* 
Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders* 

Send stamp for Book 
of Design a. 

E. B. MOORE & CO., 

48 &. 50 Randolph St., 

■■ I 

an fl eve r v . * * 
photo graphic 
requisite. ■ ■ * 

Read-_ „ Anthony’s 

T’ Photographic ™ K > 
Bulletin.” 

THE ANTHONY & SC0VILL CO. 

122 * 124 Fifth Ave*, New York* 



PLANS READY 
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SO Pajje Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 Designs of Superior 

WEATHER VANES ? 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
COPPER FINIALS, Etc. 

Mailed to any address for fi-fiant stamp 
—tied' the pQSt|ig** 

T* W* JONES. Manufacturer* 

IS Fletcher Street, Nets' Yore. 




$2*50 each, 

$5-00 per pair- 

Only two wires are needed be¬ 
tween the instruments. Perfect 
talking. Perfect ringing'* Perfect 
in every way. Absolutely guar¬ 
anteed on distances up to 1000 feet. 
Out transmitters are very clear in tone and 
use the best grade of granulated carbon- £ ull 
directions sent with each instrument. 

ATWATER KENT MANFG. WORKS, 

top N. Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa* 



HANDS DIRTY? 

lUfTATlue I ^‘5*^*’' 

sonp. Tljirmlcsfi. Aiitlgopiic. By mttU, nMnM. 

I 13 c. and liftc., sttitnitu. f-amiite free to dealeis. 
CorreKiKHulcue© fltiUcitod. 

THE UTILITY CQ*. 233 Greenwich St., New York, 


CRUDEASBESTOS 

AND ASBESTOS FIBRE- 

R. H* MARTIN, 

OFFICE* ST. PAUL BUILDING* 
220 Broadway, New YOFk, 


MINES AND WORKS, 

THETFORD* P. 0* 

CANADA. 


NOW READY. 

Modern Machine Shop Tools. 

Their Construction, Operation and Manipulation, 

Including both Hand and Machine Toots. 

By W. H. VANDERVGORT, M. E* 

Latrgt Sio, Papes, byj Jfiust rations. 

Bound in C/otb, 

RRICEI, 3 * 00 . 

An entirely new and fully illustrated work, treat¬ 
ing the subject of Modern Mucliina Shop Too!* 
In a concise and comprehensive manner. Special 
care has been taken to eliminate all matter not 
strictly pertaining to the subject, thus making it 
possible to give the reader complete information 
pertaining to machine shop tools and methods in a 
single volume at a moderate price. 

The work is logically arranged, the various hand 
and machine tools being grouped into classes, and 
description of each is given in proportion to their 
relative importance, The Illustrations represent 
the very latest tools and methods, all of which are 
clearly described. Each tool is considered from 
the following points: 

FIRST-Its construction, with hints as to its 
manufacture, 

SECOND-Its operation., proper manipulation 
and care* 

T HI E D—Nu merousexamples of work performed. 

Full descriptive circulars o f above will be 
mailed free on application t 

IWUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York School of Structural 
and Architectural Engineering 

250 WEST 23d STREET. NEW YORK. 

D t.TR course covers Modern Steel Construc¬ 
tion and Architecture. 

We teach only this due subject, and 
teach that thoroughly.’ 

Draughtsmen and datallers desiring to ac¬ 
quire advanced and practical "knowledge of 
modern steel structures ate given special atten¬ 
tion. All students receive Individual attention. 

Our school is a drn ugh ting-room jti opera¬ 
tion, and each student can advance as rapidly 
as his ability and tunc permit* 

Day and evening classes. Call or write for 
par tic til ars. 
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SKYU 6 /VT 6 .VENTItATORS «c 

SHEET METAL SPE CIALTIES 


Factory 

Buildings of 

Re-enforced 

Ransome & Smith Co., 

(Entmiltuu; 

(EimriTtr fEnuinrmi 

Concrete 

m\b Arrljitrrts 

A Specialty* 

n BROADWAY, 


New York. 


“BroomeU’s Vapor 
System of Steam 
Heating.” 


sS* 'Sm 'S *i 


Adapted to buildings of any kind or size- 
Has all advantages ot hot water heating 
without any objectionable Features- Abso¬ 
lutely noiseless* No pressure* No air valves* 
No pumps nor machinery. Installed by 
all steam-fitters, Superior to any other 
system of heating and costs less* Send for 
Catalogue* VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO„ 
VI 7 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa* 


WORTH WHILE 


O UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to nfifer the public an intensely briHiant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 
gas. better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much os Acetylene. 
Most durable and. least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Hives 
services of lighting:, cooking, and healing. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easv terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes, instilu 
lions, etc. \Ve construct special aonaratus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing^ producing gas equiv¬ 
alent to city gas at 50 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc* 

C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 

BALTIMORE, AID. 


The Ancient Halls ot the City Guilds 

Drawn in Lithography by Thos. R. Way ; with some account of the History 
of the Companies, by Philip Norman, F, S, A, Large Quarto. $ro.oo 
net. Edition limited to 100 copies for America. Uniform with the same 
artist's " Reliques of Old London/' etc. 

Other books by the same artist 7 uniform in style and price : 

RELlQUhS OF OLD LONDON SUBURBS NORTH OF THE THAMES. 
REL1QUES OF OLD LONDON UPON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES AND 
IN THE SUBURBS SOUTH OF THE RIVER, 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF RICHMOND, TWICKENHAM, KEW, 
PETERSHAM, AND MQRTLAKE. 

ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 

SUPPLEMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO , 

Corot and Millet Quarto. Wrappers, $2.00 net. 

Till now ic has been difficult lor the general public to study with thoroughness either Corot 
or Millet, fur the Illustrated criticisms dealing with both ia a thing partly of scattered 
articles and partly of books that few can afford to buy. It is thus high lime that Cciot and 
Millet should be brought within reach of everyone at all interested in their careers. 

In the SPECIAL NUMBER of “THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO/' a weft-known 
expert and a charming writer, M. Gustave Geffrey, treats of Corot, and his essay is accom¬ 
panied by about fifty pages of illustrations representing typical pictures, drawings, and etchings. 
There are reproductions in color-facsimile, as well as in photogravure and half-tone* 

The article on Millet, admirably written by M. Arsenc Alexandre, is equally rich in illustra¬ 
tions, which range from Millet's own lithograph of “The Sower 51 to the least hackneyed 
of his best oil-paintings, and from woodcuts after his work to his own drawings in chalks 
in pastels, and in water-colors. 

Finally, some valuable notes upon Millet's original etchings have been contributed by Mr. 
Frederick Kcppel, and a nearly complete set of the etchings are well reproduced* 

Representative Art of Our Time 

In Eight Pans. Size 17 x 12 in. Wrappers. Complete, $8.00 net. 

Sets cannot be broken. 

Subscribers prepaying subscriptions to the eight parts will be presented with a Portfolio to 
hold the complete work. 

This work includes original Etchings, Drypoints, Lithographs, Xylographs, and Reproduc¬ 
tions of Pastels,Water-Colots and other torms of Art Work, representing all that is hrat in the 
Modern Graphic Arts. Many of the illustrations were prepared especially f or r his publication 
Each part contains a speedily written article by an expert dealing with one of the graphic 
mediums represented m die publication. The subjects considered include Lithography Etch- 
PaStd ’ ^ and PencllWork > Monotyping, Water-Color, Wood-Engraving 


JOHN LANE :: Publisher :: NEW YORK 



Goins fo Build ? 


MarTatfan's Suburban 

Uonietf IS a new bouk 
of 1 in pages, sixe 8xt- 
In primed on heavy pupor, und contains i<*> 
designs together with floor plans nml Interior 
views of up-to-date houses costing from «»•> to 
gra ern. Sent prepaid for as «=- In silver to 
p. T. Macl-AGAN. Jr ; . Arthltecl, 

603 Broad St*, .Newark, N* J. 


iSTABUswco tanr 

THE STORB KAKUFACTURiHG CO 

The Largest and L*adl*0 Makws 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

" 7 ,/cL-Ta. -r ”° T NEWabV: N C J. 


1902 EDITION* 

ALL THE WORLD'S 


FIGHTING SHIPS. 

By FRED T* JANE, 

Author of the Naval War Game (Krleftpjeli. 

Used as a Text-book in European navies* 
The only absolutely correct and 
complete work of the 
kind published. 

304 putfea. Oblong Quarto* Over 3*000 lllu*- 
tratioDS. Cloth* rrta«, U.CKI* P««r Fire. 


CONTAINS—A photograph of every warship 
in the world; also a silhouette* and 0 gun 
and armor diagram of each vessel* 


CONTAINS—The length* beam* draft, horse 
power, speed, coal supply* number and 
six© of guns, thickness and disposition 
of armor of every warship in the vvurJd* 


CONTArNS—Tables of the siite, weight 
velocity, energy* penetration, etc., of 
every gun of every nary in the world. 


CONTAINS—A series of chapters by noted 
Admirals, Naval Constructors and other 
experts of various navies, on vital ques¬ 
tions of the day in naval construction* 
tactics, and strategy* 


CONTAINS—A comparative table (by the 
author) of the strength of the navies of 
the world—ihe mast scientific attempt 
yet made to classify the world*S war* 
ships and navies as to actual fighting 
strength. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED that this work is from 
the pea of a naval critic and expert, 
whose reputation is far-reaching on Doth 
sides of the Atlantic* It will be of 
fascinating interest to those who follow 
the course of naval development, and 
as a book of reference should find a 
place in every library. 


MUNN & CO.* Publishers, 

361 Broadway, New York* 


HAND RAILING 
SIMPLIFIED. 

Being an exposition of the Sectarian Syatrtn of 
devolomriK Hand Holt lute* Edited and reviiwd by 
FRED. T. HODGSOW* Architect, member of O. A, A. 

This is the only book published which treats the 
an of Hand Kafliiig throughout nu the fK’etr.Hnn 
system, and the work seems to be done thoroughly 
By this method any good workman who (fives an 
hour or two to the study of the subject as exem¬ 
plified in this little work* will be enabled to build a 
fair rail. 

45 Illustrations, One l Gmo. Vol. Cloth. Frlc*. % 1*00. 
For Sale by MCKJi & CO*, 301 Broadway* K* Y* 


Details of Building 
Construction 

A collection of 33 piateft of scale drawing, 
with Introductory text 
By CLARENCE A* MARTIN* 

Aest. Professor, Oollcpe of Architecture, Cbnirll 
Onivprsity, 

This book Is 10 by 1214 inches to size, and sutistan- 
riady »>ound in cloth. IMce, &£,€K>. For sale by 

MU HH & CO., 36 T Sroatlwa^ Hew York Cllf. 
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The Automobile 


that Solves the Problem 


Until the Cadillac was made* all 
automobile construction was 


Dr. Deimel 

Underwear 


The Dr. Deimel Linen Under¬ 
wear means warmth, protec¬ 
tion, and health to every one— 
young and old—-it is the best 
that money can buy. 



ATI ififlnTnp TV 

Dtdiuel [T-jrim 1 nl* 

btarlbb) trade-mart - 


Wear it this winter as 
a safeguard against the 
cold-catching habit 

For catalogue and 
samples of material 
address 



THE 


‘The Watch 

of the 

Period 


With ordinary care and 
usage — any where t 
at any time—- 


Through heal 
and cold, or jar 
and jolt— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 

Every Elgin Watch has "Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co., 



that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort* speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi¬ 
tions of roads. "You should not 
buy before examining this won¬ 
derful new machine. Price f* o, b* 
at factory, $ 750 , 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at au extra cost of flOQ, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four, as required-—a very 
graceful effect in either use. 
Write for illustrated booklet N* 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 

Detroit, Mich. 


\V It) 1 detflehfcblQ 
tonneau 


ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE. — DIRE 

tie ns, with nanny mtWratknis* for making n comp If 
machine from tiro bicycles tiro given in 3u ppLEMv: 
No. 1 MK5* Tto? motor and battery are ttJsO treated 
in detail. Price ID ceats. For sale by Mutin & to* a 
all newsdealers. 


(ft 

TUBULAR Jfg£ 
DRIVING LAMP* U 

IT ifi the only perfect one. 

IT ivm not blow or .far out. JaTIjjM» 

IT gives a clear, white light, I::|h 

IT is like an online head- Wg| 

IT throws l.be light straight [®f| 

ahead from 200 to SCO ft* 

1T bums kerosenes UHL 

Send for «nlc !' free , 

R. E. DiETZ CO,. 60 Uight Street* New York. 
Mention tftte prtpgr and get social discount* 

%/*^V^-ESTABLlSHED 1840.-^%^^ 


Vacancies in every State for men of character and energy to act as 
representatives Apply to Outre K. Tnrbell, 2tl Tice-Pirn. 


D. a,i dJ.” 

HANGERS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Dept. No* 29* 

Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ .*, , * * H 

if issued at. .. years of age. 

Name . . . ..,. *******_ MM 

Address . . .,*,.,*.., .. .. . . . . 


IS V sLtrvt 

V 1 Absolutely tiie ItE^T* 

ir I WX 1 Y ? 

f n Thsv nr* Mschimb'Dlly Conv^t, 

Ai^ettrately lirocrod, LEeltti^l, N(ianrai Dust 
jmJ Waler-PnioL In tt|irNfnr.in^ e 

and they arc ui=u?d by Ibe twist 5lninifcu-tnrtr-H 
situl ddueft by the bets! Prof «sa:ar ft In nrid 
AmMitnre n( Ansi; rim* 

Park t'lly SI Ik. Co** Tm-.. CMiaao, 


Presses for 
Sub=Press Work 

Five alzes* Sub-Presses and 
T<iitk to order* 

539 " Send for t.'atalogue. 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, 

p. 0. Bo* 7. WflTERBURV, CONN 


For *75 we will send by express 1 not prepaid), 
nompleia N. D. Outfit with trull Instrub- 
_, jr=\ t 1111 ]^ fur roaming TE LEG It A Pi t 
& OPERATING* 

AfafloluatiiiK study 
FN 1 "y> that nil I enable you 

PI *" eiiru utiod wrnreB. 

■ Send 2 -t cents fur mii- 

-’lorswifl ' verbal datirar fjtunjji, 

by mall* postpaid. 
Send for our catalog. 


B/fooEWCKtMsam/rare ca 

ST Lours. Ma 


» BtftithUfthfd JSTLh 

J, H, Bunnell & lx>., iuc m Park Place New York 


One Wire—Triple Service 

An EXTRA LIGHT and Bower for a MOTOR FAN, without loss of 
ORIGINAL LIGHT iu the Fixture 

THE VETTER CURRENT TAP ^ 

The only Socket that will do the work. Easily attached to nny fixture, 
SAMPLE, POSTPAID, LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT 

Send for circular. Sold by all Electrical Supply Houses 

!. B. ME IRC WITZ. "rtPWentae, 104 East 23d St.. New York 


HENRY E HYDE, Founder 


J.W ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE PRESIDENT 


Washington and 
Lincoln 

defended and protected their country 
while they lived. 

The Father of a family should defend and 
protect his family, not only while he lives 
hut after he dies. 

This can hest he accomplished by Life 
Assurance. An Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will protect your family in the 
event of your death, and will provide for 
your own future if you live. 

For full information fill out coupon Below. 


MILLS FOR ALL MATERIALS 


■3 .Ifl PULVERIZING' ALL HARO $U0 - 

‘ j j J stances . WE handle ALL 

■ If KINDS OF MATERIALS FROM GQT- 

■Xf/j TDN-StED TO ROOTS AND KERBS. 

U^lBYAN UNEXCELLED PRO- 
T£j£iri IF YOU want 

■ U ^ ^TIany kind or A 

K ^ , wUmili or grinding 

^U5 A AND N Yi>U°WLL 0 | 

J G£r%£°3£Sr' I 

YOu chas 6C 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 

(Hot™ catalogN? 4.) MUNCY, Pa. 


more or less experiutenUl* Thin 
machine U made on a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth¬ 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 


Uci»i* J. 42-401 Broadway. X. Y. 


Sa x FK*4NLTSCO. CAl„ tit Moiugouuiry St- 

WAsm'Jffflii>N* b* v,* <26 Infteentli St,. V \Y* 

Bhduixt.yx, rd(l Fu3um St, 

At u.v m ::a l. Va x 220^ SL Catherine St. 

iAJXDOisb \v. C,* Kxg., s 3 tiiiiihi, l I Eotel rtn'H i, 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 


DIRECT FROM MINES 

R. Hu MARTIN, 

OFFICE, SUPAUL BUILDING 

220 B’way, New York. 


PREPARED 

ASBESTOS FIBRE 

tor Manuiadurers use 



m are planted by fanner ■ 
V and itardener who Ima m 
W BtoppfHloxxieriiiicntiiig. It 1 
r imyi5 to pay a little more \ 
' for Perrys and reap a f treat 
deal more at the harvest. All 
dealers, 1 lM>b Srvtl AiUtiml 
pofitpiaLd frwtoall applifianU. 

D, M. PERRY & CO*, 
Detroit, Mich* 


BICYCLE TIBE REPAIRING*—THE 

Mending of Single Tube Tires, — A practical artlelothmt- 
trating the method of Insertlrur paicben and plugs with 
pliers aiut plugcers; together with rubber baud pluming 
and Uie use of puncture bands, u lllnatratloiis. Con- 
ratiKui in supplement iiU'J. Price id cents. For 
mUe y bMunn jfc Co, nnri all nowsdenlcrH* 



SCROLL 

SAWYER. 

On receipt of 1,5 cents 
I will acrid, postpaid, the 
pattern of Mils Three- 
Shelf Bracket* tilae 
13x21. over 11(10 beauti¬ 
ful Minim tire Be- 
for Scroll Stiw- 
iTig, and my Illitsthat- 
Fu Catalogue of Scroll 
Saws, Lathes* Fancy 
Woods* Sniall Lock®, 
Fancy Hinges, Catches, 
Clock Movements* etc,! 
oniond (j cents For Guta- 
Togne and Miniature Bo 

eigiifl. 

A. H* POMEROY, 

Depart.m out H* 

9S Awy I ii in Sr reel* 

Fi A kt fo rd. Con n. 


Quality-Simplicity-Practicability 


Tbc&o are the throe Important pointu studied In the 
manufacture of the widely celebrated 


CRESCENT SAFETY RAZOR 


■OlEscjEjrr 


m 


Safety fUzo^ 

an 



i.uai tiic maue t 
forged from i In 
tin eat English Uaz 
or steel, teiiiperct 
hj- an improve* 
process. The stm 
pi I city is shown It 
the ease with whirl 
i be blade can head 
_ _ ^ justed for ehavlnj 

practability is that every part in tnterofmngeable am 
extraphides are gu oroiit cetl to fit, Sam p | o by regi aterei 
mail for ¥1.25* 



SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY CO.. Southington. Ct., U. S. A. 

KI IP KI IP The Pocket 

AL/lI Manicure m: 

T On usU Ei!B,Khaf hf^ mil 

cliiniifi, amd thr 

uallH In tierfecltanih r 

t,km* A lomplutt: IMLEI 

Erwm for mau, wemwi 
orthUil, filler 
TilcJir^ [-(jlntifd, Si-uf 

pnisi piHl pu Irwfi'iri iii 
priw 11 yonr flE* 
d.-.-ilcrhiOnri SI zOC 

KLIP-KLIP C0,» 663 So* Clinton St. Rochester, N. V* 



.11 K( IIAM V A Tit LIE* 

Our machmory for currectly shapltiir tnd 
apaeing the teeth of nil kinds of gear ts as¬ 
suring work that Is meetiaulcallv perftet. 
Cost much less than on Hie old principle 
Send Tor free booklet., BdffaLo Ceap A 
Fattekn works. Buffalo, N. Y* 



Absolute Range Perfection 

Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments, 

$I0‘»$20 

Saved. 

Prinp; itt 
pall oftfct 
of Ibu 
Ikttaurtsfllp- 
pl Rtver 

illltl lioptl) 
ft the 
Telirnw^e 
Liitp; 

|1Ja 1 b’M^I 

liayuhii. 

Your money re- 
unded after G 
months' trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel R_»*nge 

ii mat 5*0 |j«r r*-nt. LUIrr tlwm Pll»ni, M> *up.‘rHir Iwniinn 
J-itVs Krte, whiTf {Tun, tteul, cuftl. frilelUu turf isklhL'rl labor ur* 
clitniH-r suit! uniible* mu \o lurnhli n TOP NOTCH Ktcd Runr* 
at 4 fliwtli caving hk! ilU If Stltlil for f"r*-e rsUlc^mcAof JtM Jtlyle* 

anl «-uh nil *hh«it w^rvolr. for ctly. town, or coimti^ n^, 
CIIH6TER I>, CLAPP, GUIS guninilt St.* Toledo, O* 
( PrftctfMil Stove and liiiiuif llari,> 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Order Window S'Door Jcreeno 

m before the things with 

wings and stings get 
wm** Ww jnto the house Write 

for Catalog C of Screens Made on Honor 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co-. 

PimcTWN m Cools J 

Moderation in Prices) JBvfu-img'tqm ; Vr . 


THATCHER Furnaces, Ranges, Steam and 
Hot Water He it era are the result of 52 years' 
successful experience in making high-grade heat¬ 
ing apparatus. They are used by the best archi¬ 
tects and builders because of their superior con* 
struction and quality. The name “Thatcher" 
menus n belter value and a stronger guarantee for 
vou—tilings hupped by u lia'F century re|m- 
fcntluu* Stnd for Illustrated Catalog, 

THATCHER FURNACE CO., 

Works; Newark, N. j. 240 Water St., New York. 


A practical hud easily comprehended system &l 
laying out and framing roofs, adapted to modem 
building construction. The methods are made clear 
end intelligible by TO engravings* with extensive ex¬ 
planatory text. 

Bound In cloth, withgll t title. Price,SI * 00 t postpal d. 

MUNN & GO., Publishers of Scientific America^ 

S6J BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Roof Framing 
Made Easy. 


BY OWEN B. MCGINNIS, 


Dumb Waiters 
Tff| Elevators 


Scientific American 
Building Monthly 


tjSf is distinguished for its high standard of 
workmanship, quality, and imposing elegance. 
We are also large manufacturers of 

j Cornice, Skylights, Finials, Conductor Pipe, Fave Trough, 
^Metallic Shingles, and all Styles of Painted and Galvanized Steel 
and iron Roofing, Siding, Etc*, Etc. 

Estimates furnished free. Write for Catalogue and prices, 

KANNEBERG ROOFING & CEILING CO., 

CANTON, 01-110. U. S. A. 


Simple, 

Durable, 

Easy Running, 


Volume XiYA/K duty to December, IQ ftI. 


A itoMy Manias of Settle ArcV-iecuie, 

SUMPTUOUSLY M.LUSTRATKp. 

27S ITluitraUoniM Jilx covers In tlftt f 

BOUND /.V BOARDS , * PRfCE, SIM, 

Prepaid, by mail. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 
Scientific Am kiucan Building 
Monthly more than nm in tain a the 
high standard eatabUshed by thU 
va 1 uable maga$l n e. Its " TalK h with 
Architects ‘-oouirfbutloiiti by ibe 
leading architect** of the day; it* 
editorial disc nations of Important 
subjects rotating to domeatU* archi¬ 
tecture, and Jt* many specialised 
departments, make it the moat tise- 
ful and most valuable publication of 
fts kind. 

Talks with Architects. " A Talk 
on House Fittings,** by a sanitary 
expert; Mr, Frederick S. Lamb, on 
“Municipal Art ; 11 Mr. F, Welling¬ 
ton Ruckstuhh on 11 Sculpture for 
the Home;'* Mr. Charles M. Shean, 
on 41 Opportunities for Decorative 
A n ; ” M r, W11 Ha m Ma rtlii A l ken, on 
the "City Architect)* Mr. Percy 
Griffon, on 14 Small Houses.** 
Editorial Articles. M Cheap 
Houses," ” Walls and Wall Treat¬ 
ment,* '* The Arts and the House,” 
"The Country House," “How the 
Architect Helps the Home," “ How 
the Householder Helps the House.” 

Departments. ” The Garden ; 1 
“The Household,” " Sanitation / 1 
" Stable tore,” “ The City House / 1 
“ Civic Betterment.” “ Country 
Life, ” 1 be Flat/* “ Fire Protec¬ 
tion/* ” The Country House,” 
“ Housing Problems/* “ Heating 
Talk;"” Furniture / 4 “ House Sugges¬ 
tions,*' " Wall Papers/* “The 
Kitchen,” “New Hooks.” “imral 


Automatic 
Lock ! 

Send for New Catalogue, 

When writing please mention this magazine. 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 

14 *) Academy Street, Poughkeepsie, N/Y, 
UO Liberty SL, New York Cttv, 


Holds the load firmly at any point. 


Modern American Dwellings 
with Constructive Details. 


Contains, In addition to other matter, several hundred 
cuts showing Interior and exterior trim. . * . , * 

This great work is arranged as follows: A page of text is given before each design, 
describing the house and including particulars relative to materials, finish, cost, etc, 
Next follows a full page photo reproduction of the finished building. This is followed 
by plates showing large front and side elevations and floor plans. Then follow paec 
plates of Constructive Details. 

Size 9 x 13 Inches (oblong). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $2.00, Prepaid. 


* or pftlhhtaff. fttrotehlutf mnl ahnpTng your thoei yen nerd 
tBc (Ually jul/iKli'tl jiuri rtirld Snmr l Sul SltOu iMJur 4 *i 4 
AdjuiUM* Trv*. 

SniftM Set Holilor ftuet Tn<* . * »>Lrti> 

fcinait Set Skut J klil<?r nm| I 'til r of Ti - l . *ll> 

Smart Rot Sboa Tn™, nu-li - ,~,<p 

Thei Slti.r An.n.n«TAni « Tima fits ifMtftetlly any Kino shut. 
tyUoll from BHmlrr aiiiJ uw lo Jt>nim ynnr (lux-* In ulmiu 1 . 
r reo wfih eV*fy Sirwri Set $ho« Ihl-J.T ami Tree we wuj 
mve you on* llibe of SlttmniftR Fullell amt Hj.« ut e u r ftp* 
“LriLtrr** i’alkbtnjr Orth*. At aIid*, tanK-sm m 4 hwiaa 

Jflorit*, or (litret. 

Klnwj'Durt Itomn m Ma Llhertv Street, S. Y, 

OoiTrmrttulL'nue wTlfe di?ijJi«r» # 0 }IcHbcL Csotal jmenU ivunted. 


For sale by MUNN a C0* t 361 Broadway, New York City 


Builders and contractors every¬ 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
tbat is certain to become popular 
wherever tried. 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCHS 

give vertical flues within that pro-* 
ducE th e best ventilation, ret a cl 
rain anti moisture, and are positive 
non-conductors of heat and cold. 
These bricks are light, strong and 
hygienic. No danger oi building 
too high with them. Made in nine 
sizes, from S inches upwards, all to 
fit without any cutting needed, 
Look like natural stone, last longer, 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired. Machines for making 
the above turn out 2.400 to 3,000 
cubic feet per dav in hollme hWW 


tlulliHnc* l<nt iillt) 

thi-M* bbn-h* 

arc to r*y«IO 

tttrd HrFliniii?h 1 Lli 1 ^ If 
tbo ■mino (1 not ii'UInl. 
ItnlpAH |i<irJlpi m«tSn^ 
hlliyitljn l.rmn ifitiri'il 
fbp]r llripnM‘ii frtiitt VIm* 
Ituntinn S. I'nlmrr Hub 
loir Corvei-rln ItnEbliisc 
lllork I of Ihclr 

duty dttthoi-lid.1 aJji-TvJ-., 


HARMON S. PALMER HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK CO 


SMART SET 

IkSHOE HOLDER. 

s lfe^ . 


ADJUSTABLE 

TREE 
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TRENT TILE CO. 

Office and Works: Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


HE annexed photo represents an up-to-date Bathroom. 
Sidewalls and ceiling in glazed tile; floor laid with non¬ 
absorbent vitreous aseptic tile. This bathroom can he 
deluged with water, and is thoroughly sanitary. 

Our line of tile covers every use in which tile can be 
employed. High priced and low priced tile for anywhere and 
everywhere: public buildings, residences, cafes and restaurants. 

Especial attention given to the tiling of residences. 

Ceramic Mosaic Floors Our Hobby 


Don’t use catalogue designs: be original—we will do the design¬ 
ing (and guarantee to please you), and do so without extra cost. 

Sold by dealers in tile everywhere. It you contemplate 
building, write us ; we will be of service to you. 


J. E. ROL-L-ES Iron and Wire Works 



Bank Railings, Elevator Enclosures and 
Cars, Grilles, Eire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Ratlings, etc* 

DETROIT, MICH, U. S. A- 

Bend for Catalogue *S s and mention hne 
d t business. 


QIXON’S stucA fiRAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. T ; n pa ; n h„v t 

IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL* quiredrepamtingfoi 9toisy!an 

If yon need any paint it wifi pay you lo send for drculftt. 

JOSEPH DIXOX CJtiPCIBLE (XX, Jersey City, Ht. J. 


* * ESTABLISHED 1873 . * * 

Wood Carpets,Parpet m Hardwood Floors 

OP EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Excelsior Floor Finish* Hard Wax Floor Polish* and Weighted Brushes, 

Send fur Designs and Pointers on Care of Floors. 

J. DUNFEE Sc CO., fifrs., 104-106 Franklin St*, Chicago, m, 



The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York 
recognized STANDARD OF FIRE-PROOF 


Department, and now the 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Send for Catalogue. 121 Liberty Street’, New York. 


IPOST* ^fineToojs™^ 
M catalogue CJIBESLY&CO: 

AM AGENCY. CHICAGO, I LL.U.S.B. 


For Home Comfort 
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A Quarter 
of a Century 

of unfailing service 



proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 

Remington 

* typewriter 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
$27 Broadway. New York 
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HARTMAN'S SLIDING 
BUNDS,operated with 
Patent Friction Block 
Springs, the best in 
the world tortile pur¬ 
pose. 

HARTMAN'S PATENT 
WEIGHT-BALANCE 0 
Sliding Blinds. 

HARTMAN’S NEW IM- 
PROVED VENETIAN 
BUND, more conve¬ 
nient, and a half 
cheaper ihan ordinary 
inside blinds, 
HARTMANS BALL¬ 
BEARING. ROLLING, 
AND SLIDING PARTI¬ 
TIONS, not only the 
- besi, but the cheapest 
HARTMAN’S SUPE¬ 
RS RJOft FLY SCREENS. 
Made of best material, 
- best work. 

CaiSlo/ue FrCe BooltIet ’ or for wo-page Illustrated 

THE HAgTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO. 

No. 50 Lincoln Avenue, Bowling Green. Ky„ U. S. A. 





Cfte typewriter exchange 

IH Barclay St., NEW YORK 
124 La Saffo St** CHICAGO 
2Q Bmmfietd St., BOSTON 
81 7 Wyandotte St., 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2D9 North 9th St.. 

ST. LOUIS, MO, 
53S California St,, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

to 6 Qz ou Typewriters of ad fC/caUdolue 



To those Intending Building.— 

To insure a perfect and, permanent finish on 
nil natural interior woodwork the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is ussentiaL 

Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 

is attaint that will outlast lead and oil, and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed to salt air. 

Architects and owners, in their own interests, 
should see their spec id cal ions carded out in full, 
and examine bills for the articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

References—The leading’ architects throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING 00.. 

NEW MTI.FOnD, CONN'. 




CAPITALS 


m 


1 

to 

to 

to 

i 

to 

to 


REW YORK J 
SS Fulton Street, 


CHICAGO ; 

"70 W. bake Street. 
PHIUROEtiPHlA : Doek Street. 



Copyright, 18W, Ik^uratorK' HuppJy Co. 

I The Decorators’! 
| Supply Co. j 

| 215 to 219 So. Clinton St., 


There’s Reason for Everything I Chicago, ills. 


but there are manv reasons why all intelligent 
people should subscribe for the 

Scientific American 

It is ft weekly reflex of the whole world's 
scientific discoveries and transactions in Me¬ 
chanics, Engineering, Chemistry, Electricity— 
in fact, a faithful chronicle of scientific matters 
relating to all trades and professions. It is 
contributed to by the most distinguished 
writers, and is regarded in every land as the 
leading scientific publication. 

Noteworthy inventions and natents are 
recorded and explained in Its pages. Nothing 
of interest to science or scientists is ever 
omitted from its columns. 

The subscription price is S 3.00 per year ; four 
months, $t.oo. For sate by all newsdealers. 
Remit by check, draft, or money order payaole 
to 

MUNN db. CO., Publishers. 

361 BROADWAY, KfiW YORX CITY* 

THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


Makes Stencils in half 
a minute, at reduced 
c ost of one-tenth cent 
e ach. 


Write for 
Catalogue 
and 

Price List, 



Tn Universal Use by Thousands of Manufactur¬ 
ers and Shippers. 

A. J. BRADLEY, General Sales Agent, 

101 Beckman Street, New York, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

I Composition Capitals 
| for interior and exterior , 
| Interior Plastic Relief , 
| Exterior and Interior 
| Composition Ornaments. 
Fine Grille Work. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 

<4> 


GRILLES 



“COLONIAL HOUSES” 

FOR MODERN HOMES. 


1903 

EDITION 


J903 

EDITION 


A collection of designs of Houses with Colonial 
V Georgian) deiails, but arranged with modem com¬ 
forts, ana with the completeness of 20th century. 

Written and Illustrated 

By E. S. CHILD. Architect. 

ecr'frn 1 w !f * 3 ’ ™Z eCt] f < ? ra " n P ers P ec tives, full floor plans, and complete descriptions, v 
constrained^ ^ ^ W * 1 0ri « inal - ™lq U e, consistent, hut Tot stiff 

with comnW V M/? ar V stl ^ )Ul an architect. They combine beauty of exte 
and skilZly eonslderer "' 6 mtenWSl vith Kitchens, Laundries, Pantries and Closets carefu 

If you arc at all interested in the subject, you will enjoy this publication. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. For gnle by MUNN & CO., Broadwar, IS*w Yor 

















































































































































IMPROVED No, 7 SCROLL SAW* 

We warrant it to be well made, of good 
material and workmanship, and to saw 
Pine three inches thick at the rate of one 
foot per minute. Other woods in same 
proportion according to hardness. 


IMPROVED FORMER. 

This cut represents our new improved 
Former or Shaper. The great speed ol the 
knife insures rapid and smooth work. 
Motion of the knife is reversible. 

We make Sixty Styles of knives. 


Write lor Catalogue. 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL HOUSE FRONTS 

su'd columns; ail the pLlvuuMd trains. sture .lour po*ts, and 

top of main comioe and pediment. ail faliowjyjnaowa, w 1 t g[tall glucut tor front to Ihl- of 
biim, also window frames from 10 fact to *X 1 feet m width tmdfmm 

double etrengtk. We make and Ship ^ ^ yeM t li*\v arc n<»w » ='* 

one to five stones high, , f,, tt!L Swordlnnry mechanic exiti put up our fro«il»* oivhig to 

85Bk «a Lr rotors, <**><*»« 

and discounts. 

M ESKER & B R O., 

42 1*5 19 South ©th St., St, Louis, Hlo-, U, S* 


CSTABLIKHIP t«40. 


Scientific American Building Monthly 


May. 1903. 


Price, 


$15.00 


^tpripe. tab. 

jr ti i. ** Kt Pfti 1 1 Minti ... 10:2,00 


St. Paul, Minn 
Deimr. Col, -. . 


102,00 
. 228.00 


Net price, f. 2 .b. cnfaStl^gKMo.y 
- bl. Paul, MLnti.* 


* l jvenver T Col * 

£1 li^llAn 'I’ajV 


$140.00 
, 163.00 
, 154,00 
. lMtOG 
, 174,00 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semiannual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details* including a large number 
of plates In color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3,50 each, Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX* These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IX„ January to June, 1890* price $2, has 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale. The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7*000, 

Volume X,* July to December, 1S90* price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated. The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over. 

Volume XL, January to June, 1891, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans. One 
house In this number cost only $695,03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 

Volume XITL. January to June, 1892, price $2. As 
in the case with the other volumes* there are twelve 
colored plates; sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one schoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 

Volume XIV., July to December, 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive. 
There are fifty^seven elevations of houses, churches, 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1*650. and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV,„ January to June, 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses* 
churches* stables* etc. The houses are of all prices, 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars. 


Volume XVI., July to December* 1893, price $2. 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses* churches, 
etc., and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $000. The 
thousand dollar workingman’s home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume. 

Volume XVII.* January to June, 1894. price $2. In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2*000 up. 

Volume XIX., January to June, 1S95* price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound In. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices* from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also included in the volume. 

Volume XX., July to December, 1895, price $2. It 
contains six colored covers* seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 

Volume XXI., January to June, inclusive, 1896. price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXII., July to December, 1896, price $2, It 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modern houses* from $1,950 up. City houses, churches, 
mausoleums* etc,* are also included. 

Volume XXTIL, January to June, 1897, price $2. In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall* several libraries* 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc* 

Volume XXIV., July to December, 1897* price $2. It 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses* 
including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 

Volume XXV.. January to June* 1898. price $2. This 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans accom¬ 
pany each elevation. There are* in addition* several 
churches* stores, etc. The six colored plates arc fine 
examples of color work. 

Volume XXV!., July to December* 1898, price $2, 
Nearly a hundred large scale illustrations of the ex¬ 
teriors and interiors of modern houses will be found in 
this volume. There are also clubhouses, gate-lodges, 
etc. There are many examples of foreign architecture 
scattered through the book, and sculpture is not 
neglected* 


Volume XXIX.. January to June. 1900* price $2. Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views erf 
houses and interiors. Italian gardens, Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc., form interesting and beautiful Illustrations. 

Volume XXX., July to December, 1900, price $2, The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the halMono 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume. 

Volume XXXI.* January to June* 1901. price $2, The 
six covers are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 
“Monthly Comment/’ “Talks with Architects/' “Hook 
Notices*” M New Building Patents/’ “ With our Corre¬ 
spond ents/* ” Legal Notes/’ etc.* making St the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished. 

Volume XXXII.* July to December. 1901* price $2, 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations of houses* interiors* details* gardens, etc. The 
editorial discussions, notes* comments, departments, 
and " Talks with Architects ” cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value. — 

Volume XXXITI., January to June, 1902* price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred Illus¬ 
trations with plans form the Illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely “Talks” on important architectural problems 
of the flay. The editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness and in¬ 
terest 

Volume XXXIV., July to December* 1902, price $2 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one illuatnt- 
tions of bouses, stables, gardens* country estates, de¬ 
tails* and plan make this one of the handsomest vol 
umes of the series. The 11 Talks with Architects ” arc a 
strong feature* and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility. 


Annual Volumes, $ 3,50 Postpaid* 


1890 contains Volumes 

1891 

44 

<4 

1892 

If 

14 

1893 

€4 

If 

1895 

if 

41 

1896 

Cf 

4f 

1900 

If 

14 

1901 

ft 

4» 

1902 

If 

II 


DC and X. 

XL and XII* 

XIIL and XIV, 

XV* and XVI. 

XIX. and XX* 

XXI. and XXII. 
XXIX. and XXX. 

XXX L and XXXIL 

xxxin. ana xxxrv. 


MUHH & CO., Publishers, • 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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No, U NEW BAND ft E-SAW. 

(Patented February £7, Maivii 10. 1003.) 


Band Re-Saw 

An entirely new machine for general 
re-sawing We make a large line of band 
re-saws, and up to largest sizes, and Lesti- 
monial letters from users prove they have 
the required merits. Sen 6 for copies. 

The tension on this machine is hung on 
a knife edge balance, thus maintaining at 
all times a perfect strain on the saw blade. 

Complete line of wood-working machin¬ 
ery, especially designed for the carpenter 
and builder, contractor, and general wood¬ 
worker. New catalogue on request. Send 
tor Sander Book and Baud Saw Pamphlet. 
New, fully illustrated, and Invaluable to 
wood-workers. Our machinery in use here 
and throughout the world. Highest honors 
wherever exhibited; "Grand PrJx' T and 
Decoration Legion of Honor, Paris, 1900 . 


F ro nt 


it., Cincinnati, O. 


IM EW 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 



T HE American Thermo-Call Button is a combi¬ 
nation Push Button and Automatic Fire Alarm. 
May be substituted for the push burton now in general 
use. Easily installed in any place already wired for 
electric bells without requiring any alteration* thus 
making the bell service doubly useful, /. r., Regular 
Call Bell Service and Automatic Fire Protection 
Combined. 

PERMANENT* NOT FUSIBLE 

AMERICAN THERMO-CALL COMPANY, 

12 Pearl Street, Boston* Mass., U. S. A, 



MA LLORY’S 

STANDARD 
Shutter Worker. 

New and Improved paltemn anti design*!. 
Gpfcua mad dosed, the bltodi* without raising 
the window . 

AutoiTiatliMiUy locks the blind a In any posi¬ 
tion desired. 

Miule of gTftV find mnUcnbJe Iron* The beet 
and most Aurnbh* blind hinge. Incomparable 
l or litrtMipftti. durability ami power. Can be ap- 
piled to old or new bonnes of brick, stone en¬ 
frame. Send for IttH&tratcd Ctmular, If your 
hardware dealer doett not keep [hem. send 
direct to 

MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO.. FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Modern American Dwellings 

WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS, 

This is the largest and most complete volume of Perspective Views, Floor Plans, 
Elevations and Constructive Details of Modern Homes now published. 

It contains 37 selected designs of beautiful Modern Residences, illustrated by 
full-page half-tone engravings of the completed buildings, and 127 full-page plates of 
Elevations, Floor Plans and Constructive Details, all drawn to scale, and 40 pages of 
descriptive text Price, $s.oo Postpaid. 

For sale by MINS & CO M ,161 Broad way, »w York City. 


Be Cool at Home this Summer 



Yi u can temper the heat ot your home In summer just as 
you do the cold in winter. A cooling device lias been 
invented by Professor Willis L. Moure, DU.D., Washing* 
ton, D. C. I t bears the same relation to the summer season 
as the stove does to winter. The INE-YO {spell the name 
backwards) is the antithesis of the stove, 
jt cives a Dry Cold to ChoeolaLe and other factories, 

A NEVO not only cools, but it dries, washes, and purifies 
the air. It means life to infants, invalids, and the dcbili- 
taiod during the heated, enervating term. Greatest inven¬ 
tion of the age for fever patients, especially in cases of 
typhoid, instead of being shocked by removal to a cold 
bath, the patient can have the NEVO pump over his bed 
pure, revitalized air at zero temperature. 

Get a 

NEVO 

OR COLD AIR STOVE 

It Cools and Ventilates without Draft. 

Makc&your parlor. Ijedrupm autl dining room as comfortable as a 
bauiii i 3 i the nioui.trLns fir settslioro. Ktujm ymir OlHci'". or any iws 
of. naii 1 ess, nt comfortable working 1 temperature. Requires no rovver 
or uuubhiery *o operate ic. Works by urnwity, fkilt no attention 
necessary. You simply ebargo It, find it works itself, hotlslnjr to 
explode or jrot out of order. Simply he ami salt, and a scientific 
principle, T rice to depeorfEiig; on fllse. Coat of operation, 
2ft to JUT cents H erduy for smi.lLnbd §5b to SlW per summer for large 

^S^mPfOr illustrated catalogue rind pHee list, Xtotiertbeft thtt NEVO 
folly—eitplains its principle and operation, and instmet* now to use 
ir. An i ilyortieemeiit cannot explnln half Its nieriife. Wrin> today, nnd 
learn bow you can spend a ooinfortA'.le, boaltJifu l Fummer, 

NEVO COMPANY, 1312 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Neve, i>r Cold-Air Stove. 



N. U< DUBIE, JHituager. 


J 


Wax°J. 


HEATED 

f or 1300 



The Andrews System Hotwater Heating 



perfected during fifteen Minnesota winters, insures warm house in 
extreme cold : low fuel cost in mild weather. Burns soft coal or 
hard. High-grade steel boiler is quick ^acting* durable* easily 
cleaned. Piping and radiation ample. 

By the Andrews Mail Order Method complete plans art; made, 
approved by owner; pipe is cut, radiation and material all read y 
to be erected by any handyman, is shipped from nearest distri ti¬ 
lt tin g point. Fend f or book let “ H otne H ea t in g." 

Buttmate Free, Send vour house plans, or a rough sketch, with 
measurements. Piping Plans for arty house, S'i. 00 , 

513 Globe Building* Minneapolis, Minn* 


fr NPRtAVS fl EJYTinS ^Q.| 



flicfiiiectural Drawing for lllecnanics i. iv mens 

This is another elementary text book on draw¬ 
ing prepared by a practical writer. The subject is 
treated in the simplest manner to the exclusion of 
problems not comprehensible to building me¬ 
chanics who have had no technical training. The 
examples which are given as lessons in drawing 
embrace a wide range of work* the aim of the 
author having been to select only such Retires for 
practice as arelikely to meet the'wantsoEworking 
mechanics. Illustrated, Oblong. Cloth, $1.00, 
For sale by MUNS & 60., 361 Broadway, New York. 





Combination Saw 


One Man with the “Union” 


fully describing our 
complete line of Wood- 
Working Machinery, 


u Union *• Scroll Saw Attachment. 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 

267 Water St. f Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 


“ Union ’* Boring Attachment 


SUITABLE FOR dipping up to 3^ inches thick, also 
for cross-cutting, mitering, rabbeting, grooving, dadoing, 
edging-up, and, with extra attachments, boring, scroll- 
sawing, edge-moulding, beading, etc. 


can do the work of four men using hand tools, can do it 
with ease, can do it better. Consider the amount saved—- 
three men's wages—and compare with the cost of the 
'* Union ,s Saw—in a short time 
die machine will pay for itself, 
and then the wages saved will go 
Into your pocket. 


EVERY MACHINE is carefully 
tested before leaving factory. We 
guarantee entire satisfaction, and 
they may be returned at our ex¬ 
pense if, after ten days' trial, you prefer your money 
back* 


Union ” Moulding Attachment. 


No. 5 “ Union f ' Combination Self-Feed Rip and Cross-Cut Sow- 


The Sif n of a Good Roof. 

Free education on roofing in 
our illustrated booklet. Shall 
we send it ? 

CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia nnd Chicago. 




Modern Homes 

arc heated by the Gleuwood 
Hot Water Heater, . 


It is cast in one piece- It has no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn out. 
The grate is strong and easy to shake— ■ 
and all the little details of care and man- 
I il y arranged, Wr ite for 
n c 1 r Stove Co., Taunton. M asa ... 

GLENWOOD 
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Scientific American 


The Champion iron eo 

KENTON, OHIO. 



STRUCTURAL IRON. 

ORNAMENTAL 
CAST and WROUGHT IRON- 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and RAILINGS. 

© *§ 0 

Catalogue of above furnished, »nd Prices 
quoted on application. 


A BOOK EVERY PROGRESSIVE BUILDER SHOULD HAVE. 



By F. E. KIDDER, C.E., PhJX, Architect, 

Author ot “The Architects* and Builders* Pocket Book. 1 * 


FOURTH EDITION. 

Part I.—MASONS' WORK, 421 Pages. 250 Illustrations. 

FROM AUTHORS PREFACE. 

The primary object of the author in preparing this volume has been to present to 
the Student. Architect, and Builder a text book and guide to the materials used in 
Architectural Masonry anil the most approved methods of doing the various kinds or 
work, and incidentally to point out some of the ways in which such work should not be 
done, and the too frequent methods of slighting the work. 

One 8vo Vol., Cloth, Price, postpaid, $4.00. 

THIRD EDITION. 

Part II-CARPENTERS 1 WORK. 544 Pages. 524 Illustrations. 

FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 

It has been the aim of the Author, in preparing this work, to furnish a series of 
books that shall be of practical value to all who have to do with building operations, 
and especially to architects* draughtsmen and builders. In this volume an attempt 
has been made to describe those materials and methods of construction that come 
within the ordinary province of the carpenter or are usually included in the carpenter's 
specifications. 

One Bvo VoL r Cotb, Price, postpaid, $4.00, 

; gr Sample pages on application . Each part independent and sold separately * 


For Sale by MUNN & CO*, 361 Broad way ? New Yorfc- 


Edition of Churches and Chapels 200 Illustrations 

By F. E, KIDDER, Ph.D*, Architect. 

This is a practical work on the arrangement, construction and equipment of 
Churches, Sunday-School Buildings, Synagogues, etc. Plans, perspectives and interior 
views of a large number of buildings of varying sise and cost, covering nearly every 
desirable arrangement found in modern American Church Buildings. 

Besides this, there are eight chapters which contain much concise and practical 
information relating to planning and seating, details of construction, roofing, 
ventilation, acoustics etc. 

Plans* Exterior and Interior Views, and Sections of Forty-two Churches and Synagogues, 

CNE OBLONG QUARTO VOLUME, CLOTH. PRICE, $3,00. 

For sale by MUNN CO,* Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City* 



STAMPED STEEL CPU INfi* S «pewau. and W ainscoting 

PROVIDED WITH OUR 

INTERLOCKING SLIP JOINT AND QUADRUPLE LOCK JOINT 

Reduces Cost of Labor and Expense in Erecting to the Minimum. 

CATALOGUE. THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., usi:t * c * , w 

Branch Storehouse, 125 Broad St, Boston, Mass. GOLU M BUS, OHIO. 
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NEW 



automatic safety 


Revolving Window Fixture 

! i window. 



Easily Attached to any ordinary window. 

Entire window can be cleaned from Interior of the room 
without getting off the floor, while the window- >s tightly 
closed, avoiding all draughts and liability to accidents. 

They raise and lower same as any window. 

No weather strips are required. 

The most perfect ventilation can be secured without 
draught even in rainy weather, as the window can be 
adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the rain and admitting 

^The adjustable flat springs make the window storm and 
dust proof, also prevents the window from rattling, while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling of 

the window. n . 

No Dwelling, School. Hospital, or other Building complete 

wi thout them. 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURINO CO.. 
Atrents Wanted. Park Avenue, 130th & 131st St*., New York. 
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SECOND EDITION 

SPEGIFieHTIONS 

A Practical System for Writing Specifications for Buildings. 
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INTERIOR FINISH 

— AND - 

General Mill WorK 

tor 

SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and RESIDENCES. 

We have the LARGEST and best equipped 
plant for getting out HIGH GRADE Mill 
Work in Chicago. Estimates furnished, 

PROMPT SHIPMENT AND PERFECT WORK GUARANTEED. 


CHARLES H. MEARS <& Co. 

1103 to 1113 Belmont Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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booklet W free. 
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Slue Print 
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Thfs }aimpIt 1 ct <-outainf* two 
praitii.-a! articles on making 
blnepritite, together with other 
matter relating to the process. 

- - Eneh of the articles ia conipleto 

Itself, giving solutions for coating paper* to- 
tber with directions for making prints of varlonM 
□ ds. The co nstmeti o n of t he pri a ti n g fra m e ja also 
ratrated and described. 2% pages, 25 cents, 
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uccessful 

^-^Houses 


By OLIVER COLEMAN. 

This is a non-technical book* showing 
tasty and well judged suggestions for 
the furnishing and decoration of 
moden homes, and is intentled to 
assist those of moderate income* 
Upward of one hundred half-tone 
illustrations are employed* Taking 
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methods of treatment are suggested 
and applied, and the result illustrated 
Additional articles are : * k Portieres ; 
Their Use and Misuse/’ " Artificial 
Lighting; Small Ornamentsand the 
-Use of Soft Wood* 1 ' 


Cloth, 165 pages, illustrated ; price, $1,50* 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 

Scientific American Offices* 

361 Broadway, New York, 
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all-steel 

Sash Pulleys 

are called 

“The Brand Banns” 

WHEN MADE BY US. 

Some substitutes are offered 
to our customers as 11 Made in 
Grand Rapids/' Insist upon 
having the genuine 

"MADE BY GRAND RAPIDS 
HARDWARE CO" 


The Eyefefs of Steel Mark the GENUINE- 

LOOK OUT FOR WEAK I M iTATt ONS 

they lack the strength OF. * - 

S> 6 e Grand Rapids 

No other sash pulley has the la ter laced eyelets* 

GRAND RAPIDS HARDWARE 

- MA?JlTrACTURERS - 

17 PEARL STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


having an anti-friction steel 
bearing wheel. Guaranteed to 
Carry any window a sash cord 
will support: Samples Free. 

CO. 


le L ove u Window Apparatus 

For Factories, Foundries, Mills, Etc. 


A line of sash 500 feet long 
can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted 
to any kind of sash. 


Manufactured and erected only by the 

Q. DROUVE COMPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN* 

Manufacturers and Erectors of 

Sheet metal Architectural Ulork Dcsfripit 




Work Erected in etl parti of the Country, 

Satis faction Guaranteed. Estimates cheerfully furnished* 
5 ENO FOR CATALOGUE. 
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ORCELITE 

That has stood the test o£ ten years 1 wear and retained its durabiBtv, 

f ermapent High Gloss, and has not Checked-or Cracked on * ■ ■ 

ntenor W oak work. Plastered Walls, Brick and Metals. 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

transparent floor finish that does not crack, mar. or show 
scratches, and dries thoroughly, tough and hard. Applied same as varnish, 

THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO., Inventors and 
Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filter Manufacturers, Office, 115 N. Fourth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD. 

CUP* Both Self Furring, TROUGH, 



Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 8 s 



HE most artistic and du¬ 
rable color effects c>n 
shingles are produced 
wth Shingletint, which is a 
scientific combination of linseed 
oil, coloring matter, creosote, 
and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains 
offered, Shingl et i„ t is C()n . 

speuous not only for its supe¬ 
riority, but because it can be 
called for by its distinctive name 
thus offering the consumer pro- 
£b tection against inferior goods 

^ tamed woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request 

BERR X.aSPTHE.R ; ;. i L, m ,„ d 


Sor,^' K c ki „, 


Baltimore. 

Factory and M 


Ciaci nnnti 


aift Omce, DETROIT 


St. Louis 

Fraaciico 
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Sample and 
Circular 
Free * 


A House Lined with 

Mineral Wool 


■ 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, ami is thoroughly DEALENLTL 
The lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, miee-j 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of tire and keeps 

out dampness, 

•: : u: ir «-r _ __ 

1 ■ - £.£ r 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LONOITDIHSAL SECTION, 


cuto^SKCTios inrtsoTifiH floor. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 

139 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Wall Papers and Wall Coverings 

HOW TO SELECT AND HANG THEM. 

A Practical Handbook for 

DECORATORS, PAPERHANGERS, ARCHITECTS, BUI L DISKS AND HOUSE-OWNERS. WITH MANY 
HALF-TONE AND OTHER illustrations, SHOWING THE LATEST DESIGNS. 

By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS 

! 'i1 1 or of "The Decorator," former editor of "Oils, Colours and Drysalteries.’’ “PaiiitlBg .md peqorationa, 
^Builder and Decorator , 1 etc.* Lxannner to the City and Guilds of London institute in 
Painters 1 and Decorators t Work. 

One 8vo, Volume, Fully Illustrated* ■ * Price $2.00 

CONTENTS: 

Chapter L—Introduction* Chapter VII,—Miscellaneous Hangings, 

Chapter II. —The Selection of Wall Papers. Chapter VUi,—Relief Hangings, 

Chapter III,—English Wall Papers, Chapter IX—The Tools employed in Paper- 

Chapter IV,—American Wall Papers. hanging, 

U h u pter V,—French Wall Papen>. Tkeir Ckim Cliapter X. —Ha ug ing Fapers on W alIs. 

lu-teristies. 1 Chapter XL—Diiuoes, Fillings and Friezes. 

Chapter VI.—The Different Varieties of Wail Chapter XII.—The History of Wall Paper. 

Papers. 

For sale by MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 


Standard” 

Is caf*t In relief on every piece of the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 

that has received the 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD'S FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


The N Mite 









The guarantee which this name carries with it Is absolute, and a perfect 
assurance against the annoyances inseparable from the use of inferior and 
non-guaranteed brands. 

It is essential to perfect sanitation that all the sanitary equipment, such as 
Bathtubs, Lavatories. Water Closets, etc.. have a surface that is hard, smooth, 
and absolutely non-porous, 

^tatfdarcT Porcelain Enameled Ware provides these 
features in the highest possible degree, combining the daintiness and purity 
of china, with the strength and durability of iron. 

The beautiful book " Modern Bathrooms ” fa sent free on request. 

Standard ^Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 


COLD GALVANIZING. 


Archftects. Builders. Contractors—Attention I 

Rolling‘Shutters, Locks, Blind Fixtures, Springs, 
etc., atid any arLicle, without exception, used in 
house building? can be galvanized by our process, preserving an absolute smooth surface and does 
rint affect the temper or nature of the material in any wav. Any sample galvanized free of charge. 
Plants furnished ou royalty basis. lb S. ELECTflQ-GALYANJZING CO,, 340 Broadway, New York, 



HOYS/ HIGH SCHOOL. P HI LA OE LPHIA, PA, WHICH WE LAt O 40,000 FEET i NT £R LOCK IMG 

RUBBER TILING- 

Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and thoroughly sanitary ; more durable 
than stone or earthen tiles ; elegant In appearance. Manufactured in a care¬ 
fully selected variety of colors. Endorsed by the best architects and engineers, 

A perfect floor for business offices, banking-rooms, courtrooms, vestibules, 
halls, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, cafes, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc Samples, estimates* and special designs furnished upon application. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 

New YotR Belting lit PacKingj Co., Ltd. 

2 j PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 

BRANCH STORES: 

PHILADELPHIA, * 724 Chestnut Street, INDIANAPOLIS, - 220 So* Meridian Street, 

BOSTON, * - * “24 Summer Street. CHICAGO, - ISO Lake Street. 

BALTIMORE, * * * 101 Hopkins Place. ST. LOUIS, * - 411 No* Third Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 500-51 I Market Street* 


i D^Lr 1 ||l|lJfSLi| 

^11 M- III - 
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*4+#4 


M4-M 


M4. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

FIREPROOF, 

LIGHT, 

STRONG, 

PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 

EASILY APPLIED, 

ECONOMICAL. 

These words describe briefly our line of Roofing and Felts, We have a variety of 
styles and prices. Full particulars at your request. 

H. W. JOHNS M’FG CO., 

100 William Street, New York. 

CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 


Van Dorn _ 
Iron Works Co. 



Prison, House, and Stable Work t 
Joist Hangers, Lawn Furniture t 
Fencing, Etc . 

F. WEBER & CO 7 

Engineers’ and Dranghtsroen’s Supplies, 

1126 Chest mil Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Branch Houses: St* Louis and Baltimore* 



SOLE AGENTS FOR 

RIEFLER’S instruments, 

OU** JViUoitrAplik, ]),. |lw j I1B ailrt Bln# Print hprL HiwiHfr 
Unura-. Kqnirti, TrlnOElm, Etr., Enulm^iV 

Bltllifon’ Trai,.||^ iin.j J^tj U ,.f licit 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Yoi ///. 


Oui* 

p en .Ca ,bon ® 

Letter 

Book 


Copies 
Letters 
While Yon 
Write 


Use your own paper* 

Any pen, any ink* no press 

r Government Officials, Colonists* Farmers^ 

will find it invaluable. 

I 5 ,al ? write* letters should write for prif :*-1 

I *1 his Stationer does nut keep it. We niaiuiucium " 

■ Ditmars Typevvriter Ribbons 
unu Carbon Paper. 

PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., Dept* f, 

145-7*9 Ccnlre St., New York, U.S.A* 


The Eureka Clip 

The most useful art tele ever invented 
toi 1 the nm pose, India pen sub to to I*!ivy- 

yoss. EciitfH-s, Students, Bankers, Insur- 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

Tme employment of terra cotta in modern building 
is not only becoming yearly more popular, but the 
adaptation of the material to modern uses is constantly 
receiving more and more attention from designers. 
The true architectural designer attacks his problem 
from the standpoint of his material, and designs in 
the material, thinks and sees his conception as trans¬ 
lated into the completed structure. The modern ap¬ 
plications of terra cotta have not always been happy. 
Its Introduction w + as the signal for very miscellaneous 
efforts. It offered so many opportunities for rich effects 
and superabundant ornament, that its use was hurt by 
much overornamentation. Conditions have changed 
in the last few years, and terra cotta is now employed 
much more soberly. Its real character and its real 
advantages are more thoughtfully considered. Terra 
cotta Is a most useful building material, and properly 
employed is extremely valuable and effective. 

The value of reticence in design can not well be over¬ 
estimated. This applies not only to buildings as a 
whole, but to parts and interior fixtures and decora¬ 
tions, Ornamental devices are intended to ornament 
and as a rule much of their value is lost when these 
features scream aloud for attention, hold the eve, and 
cast everything but themselves into secondary im¬ 
portance. The merit of a well designed house or a 
well designed room is its unity. One should remember 
it by its general effect and not because one especial 
feature abides in memory. One does not wish to recall 
a house because of its conspicuous waste pipes; it is 
equally absurd to remember a room by the persistent 
form of its chandelier, or the oddity of its window 
openings. 


Color is a much more valuable adjunct to architect¬ 
ural design than is generally recognized. If its im¬ 
portance Is not fully valued, it is only because the 
modem designer has not fully realized its usefulness. 
The architect is apt to be more interested in form than 
in color; sculptured ornament is more popular than 
painted decoration. This, however, is a matter of 
training and of education. The color of a building, the 
relations between the colors of the various parts, is 
more important, in some senses, than the form. Cer¬ 
tainly color helps a building amazingly, and material 
of a good color will often redeem many commonplaces 
in design. That, of course. Is not the true function of 
color, but it illustrates its importance in design. 

Defective construction is responsible for many fires. 
Defective fines and hearths, wires improperly insulated, 
stopped chimneys, exposed wood work near furnaces 
and fires, are some of the simplest causes of destruction 
by fire. The architect’s part in the preservation of 
buildings, and therefore the preservation of human 
life, by sound construction, is a most important one. 
Carelessness and external dangers will often result in 
most disastrous consequences, but there is little excuse 
for inefficient construction or for carelessness in build¬ 
ing. Every structure should be well built and safe¬ 
guarded against injury by fire so far as possible. It is 
better not to build than to build In a way that is 
hurtful to human life. 

Few adjuncts to the house are more helpful esthetic- 
ally or more usefi l from a ultHitarian standpoint than 
the porch. It is a feature common both to the town 
house and to the country dwelling. In the latter, it Is 
true, it is generally expanded into a piazza and becomes 
a place of resort as well as a shelter; in the former it 
is primarily a shelter, and often a most useful one. 
The building laws of modern American cities have not 
encouraged the building of porches, but they are, 
nevertheless, of great value, and when designed in an 
artistic manner, of the utmost interest, A doorway 
without a porch or shelter of some sort is a forbidding 
entrance to a house. 

The interesting point has been made in New York 
that a very wide street is undesirable for business 
purposes. The matter came out in. connection with a 
proposal to widen Fifty-ninth Street, which is a very 
important thoroughfare; the first street reaching wholly 
across the city below Central Park, and ’which will 
have added importance when one of the new bridges 
over the East River is completed. The question hinges 
on the additional width to add to the existing thorough¬ 
fare, and the criticism has been made that a boulevard 
would destroy some of the value of the street for busi¬ 
ness purposes. 

WOMEN AND ARCHITECTURE. 

It is well to remember that there is a considerable 
difference between the phrases " Women and Archi¬ 
tecture ” and “Women in Architecture/ 1 The latter 
refers, of course, to the efforts of women to enter the 
profession of architecture; the former to women’s re¬ 
lationship with buildings of all kinds. That this re¬ 
lationship is not small is at once apparent when it is 
considered that women spend by far the most of their 
time within buildings, their work is largely concerned 
with buildings, and they realize the advantages of 
good building perhax)s more keenly than men. 

Yet the woman has a distinctly personal view toward 
architecture. It is convenience of plan rather than 
beauty of design that attracts her. She will turn up 
her nose at the most esthetic building if it does not 
contain sufficient closet room and is not amply pro¬ 
vided with the very latest useful devices for making 
life pleasant, easy, and comfortable. She is not con¬ 
cerned with principles, but with facts, and with the 
facts that directly affect her. 

Woman’s intrusion into architecture is a direct re¬ 
sult of her intimate association with modern architect¬ 
ure as exemplified In the dwelling honse, together 
with her necessity for earning her own living. Few T 
occupations and callings nowadays are without women 
laborers and practitioners. Even the farms are now 
cultivated by women. Although all the world knows 
that that is an ancient practise now' long cultivated in 
the effete countries of Europe, it may be less generally 
known that women now labor daily in the farms of 
America, especially in those that are in close prox¬ 
imity to the large cities. 

Architecture, long represented as a most delicate and 
gentlemanly art, has also offered its attractions to 
women, and since many women have insisted that 
they alone know how to design houses, there would 
seem to be an especial fitness in their taking up archi¬ 
tecture as a livelihood. Architecture, as a profession 
is of course not “ easy/’ and the architect, in the 
course ot his career, is called upon to design and 
build many other kinds of buildings than dwelling 
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houses; but the woman's relations to the house are 
so close and intimate that it seems entirely natural 
that she should look upon house designing as one of 
her special privileges and rights, intended to be hers 
by Heaven, but sinfully taken away from her by grasp¬ 
ing men. 

Woman’s relationship to architecture is, however, of 
very much more importance than her opportunities to 
create; that, indeed, is almost the least important of 
her connections with architecture. It is more to the 
point that women are vitally concerned with architect¬ 
ure, more vitally than men, more Intimately daily, 
hourly. Her whole life is passed in houses. So pro* 
found and lasting is this intimacy between women and 
architecture that it may be seriously questioned if 
architecture is not in truth a woman's art, not an art 
created by women, but an art for women. 

Men may view architecture eathetitally; they may 
consider it in a general way, they may exercise a super¬ 
vision over all building operations; but the woman 
whose existence is wholly passed within buildings, 
who daily feels their inconvenience, who thoroughly 
appreciates their good aspects-—it is her art, almost 
her life. 

in the design and construction of every dwelling 
house the woman's influence is complete and dominant. 
She may not always judge accurately what she wants 
or what she should have, but her instincts are gen¬ 
erally right, and the woman's Intuition is not less 
valuable and helpful in house designing than in other 
callings where its value has been longer appreciated. 

And so, the woman's influence in architecture can 
not be avoided even if it is not desired. The broader 
woman’s views on architecture, the better it will be 
for her, for the men folk of her family, and for the 
building of good dwellings. Women should know ar¬ 
chitecture as well as they know the arts generally 
classed as domestic; and they should know it, not from 
the constructional side, hut from the side of humanity. 
In other words, there is plain need for courses hi our 
women schools of appreciation in architecture as a 
means to better human life. Architecture, as now 
taught in the schools, is presented as a structural 
science. It is how to design buildings that is taught; 
whereas the science of knowing what buildings are for 
and how they help mankind and womankind is what is 
needed. 

If women should know the positive side of archi¬ 
tecture, it is quite as essential that they should learn 
the negative side. They should know what goes into a 
house, in its building, and what should be kept out. 
They should become familiar with building devices, 
and learn to distinguish the good from the bad. They 
should learn why ono thing is heller than another, 
and be able to distinguish between the blandishment 
of the advertising agent. Surely it is not too much 
to contend that if women find profit in inspecting the 
pages of a fashion journal that they might know what 
to wear, they might find other profit in studying the 
pages, advertisements, reading matter, and illustra¬ 
tions of an architectural periodical that they might 
know in what sort of places to live. 

The woman rules the home and rules it rightly. It 
is hers by right and by instinct. It Is hers by occupa¬ 
tion and employment. Should she not, then, know 
something about it? Should she not have sufficient ac¬ 
quaintance with construction to detect poor work and 
indicate bow failures may be remedied? Should she 
not know what progress is being made in mechanical 
appliances for the dwelling and how her own personal 
daily labor may be lightened? Should she not he 
familiar with the progress of sanitary science as ap¬ 
plied to dwellings, and be prepared to discuss at least 
the simplest problems which are likely to come before 
her? Should she not know something of the science 
of heating and ventilation, and be familiar with the 
practical aspects of household equipment? 

And the esthetic side Is not the less helpful, not the 
less essential. Very much energy Is wasted in de¬ 
pending on natural taste and natural ideas in the 
adornment of the house. The house's adornment is 
quite as necessary in good living as the more rigid 
details of its construction. This the woman needs to 
learn and know as well as to practise. She should 
learn why some colors go well together and some do 
not. She should know how' to use stuffs and other 
decorative materials. She should have some view's 
on wall paper and paint based on training; and she 
should know why some articles of furniture are good 
and others bad. There is, in fact, no limit to the 
things a vvoman should know about a house; and the 
more she knows, the more her views are helped by 
trained study and sound education, the better it will 
be for the home life of those who come under her care 
and who look to her for guidance. 

Women have, indeed, a real part to take in archi¬ 
tecture, and that pan is not concerned with construc¬ 
tion or erection or the getting of commissions, but in 
making life better and nobler, and getting out of build¬ 
ings the refinement and influence for good which every 
work of art should produce. 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS 

MR. CHARLES H. ISRAELS OH THE APARTMENT 
HOTEL. 

Mr. Charles H. Israels is a member of the ivell 
nown firm of Israels & Harder, who have been ideali¬ 
sed with a number of important buildings in New York, 
nd are recognized as one of the most active and agres- 
ive firms in that city* They have been particularly suc¬ 
cessful in building apartment hotels, and I eagerly 
availed myself of an opportunity of talking with Mr. 
Israels on this subject. So far as he and his associate—- 
Mr, Julius F. Harder—have specialized their work at 
all, it has been in the direction of these buildings, 
which, in the last few years, have become one of the 
distinctive types of architecture in New York. 

“ The apartment hotel/' said Mr. Israels at the be¬ 
ginning of our talk, l+ is a direct result of conditions in 
New York* some of which are readily apparent to 
every one, while others may only appear on analysis. 
It. has become so distinctive a type of building that 


“ Another great group of extraneous conditions is 
represented hy the building law, by the necessity of 
the architect to keep within its requirements, and by 
its influence on types and kinds of building. One can 
not, in New York, or in any other great city, build any 
kind of a building in any sort of a way. The law 
rigidly defines certain ways of building for certain 
kinds of structures, and it is impossible to depart from 
these conditions, 

“ Back of these questions, all of which are the prod¬ 
uct of modern conditions, is the topography of the 
city; its long drawn-outedness, if I may so speak, the 
concentration of the theater and hotel district within 
a limited narrow area, and the desire of everybody 
who is anybody to live in the most crowded spot, where 
there is the most to see and the most to do. 

“ The newcomers, especially, desire to live within 
this crowded central area, and the apartment hotel has 
been developed in an endeavor to give them what they 
want. That, of course, is the end and aim of all domes¬ 
tic building, whether it be hotels, apartment houses. 


3 

equally desirable for families, large and small, and 
the apartment hotel became a recognized type of build¬ 
ing, 

** These structures undertake to provide the occupant 
with all the comforts and conveniences of the private 
house, with none of the toil and bother of housekeeping. 
So far as the tenant is concerned the servant question 
is eliminated at once, completely and positively. The 
restful sigh of the housekeeper, as she retires Into 
one of these modern havens, lias been heard through¬ 
out the length and breadth of New York. It costs, of 
course, but New York is filled with people able and 
willing to pay the largest possible prices for the utmost 
convenience. The apartment hotels have not arisen to 
response to a demand for a cheap living place, but be¬ 
cause they give so much and with the smallest bother. 

“ in a great city like New York, with peculiar topo¬ 
graphical conditions and the problem of domestic serv¬ 
ice what it is, this means a great deal; it means so 
much that people will pay anything in reason to be 
relieved of housekeeping cares, and frequently much 
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PLEASANT MANSION, FA]RMOUNT PARK. PHILADELPHIA. PA.-See page 17 


it is clear there must be reasons for its popularity, 
and most of these are so evident that one does not 
have to search deep to find them. 

“ The inhabitants of New York may be roughly di¬ 
vided into two classes. New Yorkers, and non-New 
Yorkers. The latter, indeed, do not long remain in 
that category. It is characteristic of our city that it 
quickly assimilates the endless stream of humanity 
which pours into it. But by non-New Yorkers I mean 
those who come to New York with money to spend, 
who want to spend it generously, and who demand an 
immediate abiding place, for which they are often 
ready to spend a large sum if they can obtain a con¬ 
venient habitation with every modern comfort and 
convenience. 

<f Rents and servants are, perhaps, the two chief 
items to be considered in establishing oneself in New 
York. The old families suffer from these unavoidable 
inconveniences as much as the newcomers. They rep¬ 
resent problems no one can get away from, and they 
represent matters that, though not being architectural 
themselves, vitally affect any architect who is con¬ 
cerned with the erection of homes in the metropolis. 


tenements, or separate dwellings. The demand creates 
the style and form of structure, and once the demand 
has been given architectural form, Its development and 
multiplication is rapid, 

’ “ 1 suppose I need say nothing about the difficulty of 
the servant question in New York. There is no un¬ 
certainty as to its existence or its result. Ten or 
twelve years ago as many as a thousand dwelling 
houses were yearly built in New York at an average 
cost of $17,000; to-day the average has fallen to less 
than a hundred a year, and the cost has risen to an 
average of $60,000. These figures are both impressive 
and highly suggestive, especially when one remembers 
that the population of the city has grown greatly dur¬ 
ing the intervals. Where do the people go? 

18 The answer is easy for there is no doubt in my 
mind that they have been absorbed by the hotels, and 
especially by the apartment hotels. These buildings 
began with the bachelor apartment houses, where a 
single man could obtain suites of two or more rooms 
with attendance and all the conveniences of living 
thrown in and included with the rent. It was soon 
perceived that what was good for bachelors might be 


more than may seem essential if the 'extras’ are suf¬ 
ficiently attractive. 

“ The apartment hotel is, therefore, the answer of 
the architect to the servant problem. But it is more 
than that. It is a convenient and luxurious way of 
living which is eagerly welcomed by many persons. 
New \ork Is rapidly becoming one of the most luxuri¬ 
ous cities in the world, if it has not already passed 
beyond most of the capitals of Europe iu this respect. 
I doubt if a more luxurious form of dwelling exists 
than the modern apartment hotel. One may have as 
many rooms as one pleases, but the average is perhaps 
three or four. The service is so specialized that one 
is immediately removed from any possible domestic 
problem. Meals may be had in the restaurant in the 
building or they may be brought up to one's own room. 
Many apartments now have a butler's pantry attached 
to them for apartment service, and the host desiring 
to entertain his guests in his own rooms may do so 
for an agreed-upon price, and with all the elegance of 
Individual service. The attendance of valets and maids 
is included, so that the care of one's clothes, as well 

(Concluded on pag# r?.) 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A RESIDENCE AT PLAINFIELD, N.' J.-See page IS, 
Messrs, rossiter & weight* 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
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A RESIDENCE AT PLAINFIELD, N. J.-See page 18, 

MESSRS. ROSSITER & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIREPLACE IN THE HOUSE OF GRANVIL W. GOODSELL, ESQ„ 
AT WOODMONT, CONN. 


FIREPLACE IN THE "ANCHORAGE*" THE SUMMER HOME OF 
J* PERCY BARTRAM, ESQ*, AT BLACK ROCK, CONN. 



SOME FIELDSTONE FI REPLACES.—See page 18 
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STONE RESIDENCE AT LAWRENCE PARK, 

MESSRS. W. W. KENT AND WILLIAM A. 


BRONXVILLE, N. 
bates, architects. 


Y.—See page 21. 
























































A STONE RESIDENCE AT LAWRENCE PARK, BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—See page 21. 

MESSRS. W. W. KENT AND WILLIAM A. BATES. ARCHITECTS. 
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" ti)IL, tNCE AT PROSPECT PARK qniiru 

^ rAKK SOUTH, BROOKLYN, N. 

MR. J. J. PETIT, ARCHITECT. 


Y.—See page 21 
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A FORMAL GARDEN,-See page 18 
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A GARDENER'S 


COTTAGE AT PINE ORCHARD, CONN.—See 

MESSRS. GRIGGS & HUNT, ARCHITECTS. 


page 20. 
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A RESIDENCE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS.-See page 21 

MR, LOUIS F, NEWMAN, ARCHITECT, 
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A DWELLING AT GLENWOOD 


N- Y.—See page 21 
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XAVIER* 


FRESCOES AMD HIGH ALTAR* 


c 

far i 



THE MAIN DOORWAV OF SAN XAVIEH. 



AND THE PA PAGO INDIAN TOWN THAT SUPPORTS THE MISSION. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF SAN XAVIER MISSION. 

A DESERT CATHEDRAL,—See page 19 . 
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THE PASSING OF VENICE, 

BY F. W, PARSONS* 

(€on eluded from June uumheiA 
SANTI GIOVANNI E PAOLO, 

The Dominican Church of Saint John and Saint Paul 
is noted for its tombs of the Doges, and forever identi¬ 
fied with the noble resistance of Venice to the unspeak¬ 
able Turk, It also exemplifies the evolution of the 
Venetian Gothic style. Loss, or destruction, of either 
one of these two churches of the Friars would leave 
an irreparable void in the tangible memorials of the 
glories of the Republic of Venice. 

During mass, one day last August, a stone capital 
came down with a crash in the church of Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo, falling at the feet of astonished 
worshipers. Venetians thus discovered that some 
thing was wrong w T ith this edifice. The wall of the 
transept has been weakened, in former times, by the 
removal of blocks of stone to make room for side 
altars, or shrines. The last pillar of the left nave 
leans toward the door some fourteen inches. A wall 
of the left transept displays a marked tendency to bulge 
out toward the exterior, and cracks are spread over it, 
nearly to the ceiling. Transversal ties were inserted, 
at some time or other, to strengthen the lofty internal 
walls, and one of these ties has given way. The sud¬ 
den fall of the stone capital, mentioned above, was 
caused by the rusting out of an iron bar which tra¬ 
versed it, Other capitals threaten to fall on account 
of an opening made directly under the two jambs by 
two fourfceenth>€entury-sty 1 e niches. 

When the sacristy was constructed, in the eighteenth 
century, the first of the external supports, which sus¬ 
tained each arch of the lateral nave, was cut away. Re¬ 
cently, behind the picture by Vivarini, to the left of the 
altar, a deep, irregular fissure was found, lending ad¬ 
ditional weakness to that side of the church. Struc¬ 
tural repairs are needed in the sacristy and in the 
Chapel of the Rosary, constructed in 1571 to com¬ 
memorate the great victory of Lepanto, but burned out 
in 1SG7. Other details of restoration, now needed, it is 
not worth while to describe. 

SAN Z ACC ARIA, 

The facade of the Church of San Zaccaria is gen¬ 
erally regarded as the best specimen of early Renais¬ 
sance architecture in Venice, The first church on 
this site was erected In A. D. SIT by architects from 
Constantinople, the expense being born by Leo V. (an 
Armenian). Nuns of the Benedictine convent ad¬ 
joining, originally charged with this church, presented 
every Doge with his ducal cap, and nearly all the 
Doges from 837 until 1172 found their last resting 
place in the original Church of San Zaccaria. Of the 
partial restoration of 1444 about all that remains is 
the Cappel la dOro (of St. Tarasio), with three fa¬ 
mous tryptiches by Giovanni d'Alemagna and Antonio 
Vivarini. The existing church was erected between 
1458 and 1515, mainly by Martino Lombardo, who re¬ 
tained the old apse. The former Benedictine convent 
adjoining was established at an early date, and women 
of the noblest families of Venice embraced the religious 
life in this community. By their inherited wealth 
these nuns of noble birth contributed to the revenue 
of the convent, and their munificence adorned the 
church in various ways. These Intimate associations 
with the life of Venice did not save the convent from 
the fate which United Italy has meted out everywhere 
to conventual institutions. It is new' a military bar¬ 
racks, 

in view of the character of this church and its In¬ 
teresting history it is sad to see, here, also, menace 
of decay, if not ruin. Certainly all the frescoes of the 
apse, attributed, by Paoletti, to Nicolo Pizzolo, are 
going to ruin. Large cracks spread across the archi- 
vault, and the crossbeam, which held it, fell a year or 
two ago at the foot of the remarkable ancona, or re¬ 
liquary, given by Helena Foscari to contain wood of 
the true cross, in the lateral naves injuries of a much 
more serious character appear, and, while some are 
easily seen from below, those who go higher will find 
ominous cracks In the transverse walls, from an inch 
to an inch and a half in width. 

# various other churches, 

Many other churches need important repairs if the 
national government is to preserve to Venice her 
monuments of architecture and art. Thus, in the im¬ 
posing votive church of Santa Maria della Salute, it is 
necessary to renew the windows and to reconstruct 
the second cupola. The island church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, which adds so much to the general effect 
of Venice, particularly in sunset lights, requires re¬ 
pairs on the roof. Its well-known campanile, now af¬ 
fording the best view over the lagoons and islands to 
be had anywhere in Venice, needs strengthening. At 
the exquisite, early Renaissance church of Santa Maria 
del Miracoli (the beautiful work of Pietro Lombardo), 
it is necessary to reenforce all the wooden rib-work, or 
skeleton, of the dome over the choir. The roof of the 
imposing, though baroque, church of the Scalzl is 


sadly in need of extensive repairs. When, not long 
since, the parish priest ot the church of San Francesco 
della Vigna found the roof defective, in default of 
government aid, the priest found himself obliged to 
sell a precious velvet in order to raise seven thousand 
lire ($1,400) to cover the cost of work that brooked no 
delay Now it is necessary to spend much more to 
repair the heavy fagade of Palladio and strengthen the 

bell-tower, „ „ 

The early Christian basilica of Torcello, the mothei- 
city in the beginnings of Venice, is familiar to those 
who have made any of the excursions from Venice 
itself. This intensely interesting church, or basilica, 
is now menaced by the dangerous condition of the cam¬ 
panile adjoining, in the north side of which an enor¬ 
mous fissure is visible. Both campanile and basilica 
are closed to visitors at present as a measure of pre¬ 
caution against possible loss of life. 

The pictures in the first story of the Scuola di San 
Rocco, so fully described by Ruskin, Kdroly, and 
others, are considered in need of some such restora¬ 
tion as has been given to inferior, or less important 
ones, in the ground floor, and a prefectoral Inquiry is 
pending in this matter. The churches of San Barnaba 
and San Giobbe are among those requiring structural 
repairs, and further details could be given. 

In so far as the churches are concerned, it is well to 
remember that, at the unification of Italy, under the 
House of Savoy, the national government took pos¬ 
session of all the churches in the land (except two), 
styling them “ national property.” The two excep¬ 
tions are the Roman basilicas of St. Peter and St. John 
Lateran, these only being left to the control and main¬ 
tenance of the Pope, Prior to 1870 some of the re¬ 
ligious orders were in a position to maintain the ma¬ 
terial fabric of the churches they had constructed or 
been helped to build, and which they served. But 
United Italy confiscated the entire real and personal 
property of nearly twenty-five hundred monasteries, 
convents, and communities of men and women, leav¬ 
ing them nothing, in property, of an ecclesiastical 
character that their orders could thenceforth claim as 
their own. 

How the Italian government has executed the im¬ 
mense ecclesiastical trust, thus acquired, is evidenced 
by the condition of the churches of Venice and of 
many other places all over Italy, except where private 
generosity has been available, as at San Marco, in 
Venice, which would be in worse condition than it is 
but for the foundation of the Emperor of Austria; as 
at Siena, where a bequest of a former head of the Opera 
del Duomo has kept up the far-famed pavement of the 
Sienese Cathedral. 

HOPE FOR THE FUTITHE. 

There is, however, some hope for the future of Ven¬ 
ice, thanks to the collapse of the Campanile of Ban 
Marco. It fell, a vicarious sacrifice for the shortcom¬ 
ings of government officials, and, through its fall, other 
monuments will, perhaps, endure. Besides, Signor 
Nasi has raised the national Ministry of Public In¬ 
struction to a higher level of intelligence and efficiency 
than was ever attained by any of his predecessors. 
Minister Nasi has prepared a bill for presentation at 
the first session of Parliament carrying with it unusu¬ 
ally large appropriations for Venice. 

A happy inspiration having Jed the Hon. Nasi to con* 
fide the Regional office for the preservation of Vene¬ 
tian monuments to Commendatore Giacomo Boni, the 
latter has suggested the following sums as necessary to 
repairs that should be (to quote his own words) 
“radical, substantial, not superficial; both apparent 
and lasting,” 

The figures that follow Indicate the measure of im¬ 
pairment and decay and the probable cost of needed 
repairs, as expressed in American money. These esti¬ 
mates are as given out, in the Corriere della Sera, by 
Signor Ojetti, my own conversation with Commenda¬ 
tore Boni having been held before the estimates were 
drawn up. 

There will probably he required for the works, as 
outlined: Palace of the Doge, twenty-eight thousand 
dollars; Santi Giovanni e Paolo, about the same 
amount; Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, twenty-four 
thousand dollars; San Zaccaria, eight thousand dol¬ 
lars; Santa Marla della Salute, twelve thousand dol¬ 
lars; San Giorgio Maggiore. thirty-six hundred dollars; 
Santa Maria Mater Domini, three thousand dollars; 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli, twenty-four hundred dollars; 
San Barnaba and San Giobbe, ten thousand dollars for 
both; Church of the Sealzi, thirty-six hundred dollars; 
San Francesco della Vigna, nine thousand dollars. To 
repair the enormous rents in th© campanile of the 
Cathedral of Torcello, four thousand dollars will be 
needed, this work being required to save the cathedral 
from an otherwise possible collapse of the bell-tower. 

I have not included in this list the cost of repairs in 
the Cathedral of St. Mark, which will probably be de¬ 
frayed, either wholly or in part, from the Austrian 
foundation already mentioned. Neither have I men¬ 
tioned the value of restoration of the old residences 


of the Procurators of St. Marks. Such restoration 
would be more comprehensive aud radical if the pro¬ 
jected scheme of expropriation, for public utility 
should really be carried out. 

The government has expressed a willingness to allow 
only sufficient funds for iron ties around the lower par' 
of the leaning campanile of San Stefano, the only pojr 
tion which, in Boni's eyes, presented any artistic vahfi 

MEASUREMENT OF SOIL-SUBSIDENCE. 

A general knowledge of the sea-levels of the pasi 
and the progressive lowering of the land for ages wit 
furnish a groundwork of fact of immense value in ad 
curately determining the measure of subsidence of tin 
subsoil of Venice and the ratio of sinking in thi 
foundation of architectural monuments, 

Commendatore Boni has Initiated interesting seten 
tific studies to obtain just these data. He had already 
made similar studies for the Roman Forum anil, gei^ 
©rally, for the monuments of Rome. The ratio ol 
sinking of the subsoil of Venice must be considered in 
the light of the level of the sea in the centuries thai 
have passed. Scientific data, establishing this, can hr 
found from indications in the primitive soils and uptn 
the rocks. Observations will be made upon the cliff! 
of Istria and the dolomitic rocks of the Cadore. Tin 
present level has already been marked upon all Vern 
tlan monuments now endangered by soil-subsidence, di 
worthy of future observation. By standard marks 
here and upon all the Islands of the lagoons, periodica 
tests will clearly show' the rate of subsidence in year* 
to come. 

HANGERS TO HE AVOIDED. 

Many excellent suggestions are put forward hy vt) 
rious persons toward avoiding future unneu my 1 ni 
pairment of existing buildings. It Is righliy urgci 
that the depth of dredging in the Grand Canal afid ii 
the side canals should be lessened materially, and care 
ful examination made of such injury as has a trend) 
resulted from this cause. It Is suggested that somi 
of the side canals could advantageously be filled up. 

The authorities are urged not to disturb the uppei 
crust of the soil of Venice with deep piping, or to* In 
troduce conduits of large caliber, such as those i-f Hi 
aqueduct, which have already wrought injury h> flit 
great excavations made. The importance Ib shown fll 
avoiding any further tampering with the laud in be. 
adjustment of the new hygienic system of drninftg*. 
which system is, ot course, excellent from a purely 
sanitary point of view. 

It would be infinitely better for Venice St the snmtl 
steamers on the Grand Canal could be done away with 
altogether, but they are now too well established, as a 
permanent Institution, for their use to be discontinued. 
It Is* however, of vital Importance to the salvation of 
Venetian architecture from further destruction that 
the form of these steamboats and their motive median ^ 
ism be changed and their speed lessened. Otherwise 
their perpetual agitation of the wafers will work ir¬ 
remediable mischief. 

Venice, Italy, 

THE BROWNSTONE DISTRICT IN NEW YORK, 

At the time, says a writer in the Architectural? 
Record, when brownstone began to be superseded, it 
looked as if the evidence of its supremacy during so 
many years would be always with us* for it was 
scarcely conceivable that all houses built of this ma¬ 
terial, which extends almost solidly from Twenty- 
third Street to beyond Eightieth Street on the east 
side, would ever be entirely destroyed to make room 
for business buildings. And, indeed, the time ia still 
indefinitely distant when the old brownstone fronts, 
north of Thirty-fourth Street, particularly on the east 
side, will be displaced for any such purpose. But 
fortunately, there are other causes as well, which are 
making for the destruction of these buildings, anti 
the substitution in their place of more varied rail’; 
terials and more pleasing designs. It is on the east 
side, between Thirty-fourth and Eightieth SI reefs thatt 
brownstone particularly prevails, and it is just thin 
section of the city in which economic condiLions have 
become such recently as to encourage and justify* h 
wholesale reconstruction. The price of a good sHcp 
alone has advanced beyond the old value, both of the 
land and the building; ai the same time the hlgh-sloorf 
brownstone dwellings are now in the way of being 
extremely unfashionable, both in design and plan'! anJ 
a movement has set in which is gradually gathering 
momentum toward the substitution of reconstructe(|| 
American basement dwellings for the old brownston^g 
fronts. In some few cases the reconstruction has gon m 
no further than the destruction of the stoop, the'* 
placing of the entrance on the ground floor, and the 
rearrangement of the interior, but for the most part* 
people demand that the old houses shall be either- 
utterly destroyed or subjected to such a drastic process 
of purging that every trace of the brownstone is re 
moved. And the process of reconstruction is cover! r 
ground with the utmost rapidity. It extends fro- 
Lexington Avenue on the east to Sixth Avenue, ant 
Central Park on the west. 
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MOTH CHESTS AMD CLOSETS. 

Camphor and cedar chests, says a contemporary, 
are one department of household furnishings which, 
with nil the modern improvements in manufacture, 
do not lessen in price, A good many made to order 
are provided with trays and compartments Hire a 
trunk. Others are made in the form of regular ward¬ 
robe closets. These are a convenient luxury and spare the 
systematic packing and overhauling involved every time 
a cedar chest is gone into. Formerly only house¬ 
holders with bfg establishments procured cedar chests, 
but since the average person's wardrobe has increased 
in cost and value, many medium-sized chests are 
bought, A number of the newer private houses have 
a cedar or camphor-lined storeroom built in one or 
more of the upper chambers. Others have cedar-lined 
closets included in the architect’s plans, just as re¬ 
frigerating arrangements are allowed for. The cedar- 
lined rooms and closets are costly. 

CLOSET VENTILATION, 

The modern housekeeper, remarks the Evening 
Post, has learned that clot hen-closets need ventilation 
quite as much as any part of the house. In the best 
of new houses this point is looked after by the archi¬ 
tect, ventilation being introduced into the closets by 
various simple but efficient means. Where this is not 
the case, however, the doors should be left open for a 
time in the morning, quite as carefully as the sleep¬ 
ing rooms are aired. The readiness with which cloth¬ 
ing absorbs close odors is realized when the tenement 
house washerwoman brings home the laundry. All 
the fried liver of the week’s cooking seems sometimes 
to have been retained in the articles that have got 
their drying by the tenement kitchen fire. 

An arrangement in the linen closet of a recently 
built house is suggestive. In lieu of wide, deep 
, drawers sometimes provided to hold household linen, 
which are difficult to move when filled, the closet has 
deep shelves fitted with covers at the sides, which let 
down, Jn this way the Linen was perfectly protected, 
and closed in to hold the perfume of the lavender 
sprinkled over it, and at the same time access to it 
was easy. 

TABLE LINEN, 

Every year, points out a recent writer, the patterns 
of tablecloths become more elaborate, although the 
modest polka dot and the fleur-de-lis have a certain 
steady popularity that never seems to wane. In fact, 
so attached do some persons become to these designs 
that they choose them almost exclusively. A slight 
variation is seen in the cloth closely dotted with 
small stars that have the effect of the polka dot. But 
aside from these designs, this year's linen is given 
over to large floral patterns, or to scrolls and stripes, 
w r hile even the combination of stripes and flowers is 
to be found. Whether linen set the pace and wall¬ 
paper followed, or whether it was the other way 
around and the linen designers have taken up the 
ideas of the wall-paper designers, certain it is that 
there are points of resemblance between the new 
linens and the new art wall coverings. The very 
arrangement of the tulips, lilacs, chrysanthemums, and 
poppies is somehow suggestive of the most artistic 
of the wall-papers. 

One new pattern that is more unusual than beautiful 
is a harvest time collection of wheat, cornflowers, and 
marguerites. Another new pattern is a very PTenchy 
arrangement of ostrich feathers, bow knots, and 
flowers. This design is on a square cloth for a square 
table. There is a distinction in this phraseology, for 
whereas a round cloth may only be used on a round 
table, some square cloths are for both, some for the 
square table alone. It all depends upon the arrange¬ 
ment of the pattern. If it finishes off toward the 
center in a circle, well and good, the doth may be used 
without discrimination as to the shape of the hoard 
but if the undecorated center of the cloth may be 
bounded by rectangular lines, the cloth is not to be 
selected for any but the angular table. 

KITCHEN WOODWORK. 

The finish of the woodwork in the kitchen, points 
out the Housekeeper, should be without ledge or orna¬ 
mentation to catch dust or dirt Walls may be tiled 
or ceiled with hard wood, painted, covered with wash¬ 
able paper, or calcimined, if necessary, twice or more a 
year, at a small cost, and kept sweet and dean. The 
color is worthy of notice, also, a soft shade of green 
being most restful to the eyes. 


MOUNT PLEASANT MANSION, IN FAIRMOUNT FAKE, 
PHILADELPHIA, FA, 

BY FRANCIS UUIIANDO NICHOLS, 

On page 3 will be found an Illustration of Mount 
Pleasant Mansion in Fair mount Park, Philadelphia, 
Pa,, which has been reproduced from a drawing made 
from sketches and measurements of the building by 
Henry Rausch, of New York, 

Mount Pleasant Mansion was erected in 1761 by 
John McPherson, a merchant and a mariner of Phila¬ 
delphia, and upon a site, now a part of Fairmount 
Park, commanding a magnificent view of the beautiful 
surrounding landscape and the Schuylkill River, which 
flews through this extensive park. 

The building is a beautiful example of Colonial 
architecture of the Georgian period; the elevation 
shown is of the main front, which faces the east. 
The west elevation faces the Schuylkill River, and 
although being in its general lines similar to that of 
the east, the detail is simple. In approaching the 
mansion from the east one must go up a fine, broad 
road lined on either side by stately trees. The house 
is at the termination of this road, and to the west 
is a steep hank down to the river drive, which winds 
its course parallel with that of the river. 

The handsome arched doorway, the three light win¬ 
dows above, the main cornice and pediment, the 
dormer windows, the balustrade on the roof and the 
architraves to the windows, and also the sills are all 
of wood painted a light gray. The astragals of the 
window sash are painted red. The flat arched window 
heads are of a light gray sandstone, while the sub- 
base to the building Is of a darker shade. The four 
lines of the quoins and the band course at the second 
floor, and also the high, square chimneys, are of red 
brick, and stand out well from the cemented walls, 
which age has tinted very beautifully. The graceful 
flight of steps is of light gray sandstone. 

The mansion is flanked on the north and south sides 
and a little to the east by small detached buildings, 
which were used for the kitchen and laundry pur¬ 
poses, and are of similar material as the main build¬ 
ing, Still further to the east, and about as far apart 
as the two smaller buildings just referred 10 , are two 
large stone barns, the whole group having been laid 
out symmetrically. 

After John McPherson had finished occupying the 
house, it became the property of Don Juan Mirailles, 
the Spanish minister, and occupied by him until Gen¬ 
eral Benedict Arnold bought the property as a present 
for his bride, a noted Philadelphia belle, who was 
reputed to be the most beautiful young lady of the 
Quaker City, It was at this time that General Arnold, 
naving been placed by General Washington in com¬ 
mand of that division of the Revolut.onary Army 
which operated in the vicinity of Philadelphia, was a 
prominent figure in the inner circle of society of our 
first Capital, Through his extravagance, as is well 
known as a matter of history, and also animated by a 
spirit of revenge toward Washington, the attempted 
betrayal of West Point to the British occurred. Upon 
this, and under an Act of March 6, 1776, entitled “ An 
Act for the Attainder of Traitors,” Benedict Arnold’s 
life estate in the property was forfeited, and was con¬ 
veyed October 6. 1781, by Joseph Reed, President of 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, to 
Col. Richard Hanson. 

In 17S3 it became the property of Blair McCIenachan, 
who in 1780 gave £10,000 to feed the starving Army 
of the Revolution. In this mansion also lived Baron 
von Steuben, Inspector General of the Army under 
General Wash ington. 

In 1868 the city of Philadelphia took possession of 
the building, and It Is now under the control of the 
Colonial Dames, who have established a small col¬ 
lection of interesting relics in its various rooms. 

This house Is only one of a group of old mansions 
which are scattered through Fairmount Park, and, 
though now within the city limits, they were, a century 
ago., the country seats of wealthy and noted Philadel¬ 
phians. Most of these old time country seats are dotted 
along both hanks of the Schuylkill River, and whenever 
possible were, of course, built overhanging the river or 
plain. Many a noted social event took place under 
these roofs, and though they are now deserted, there 
are, fortunately, a few persons who visit these old 
manor bouses, and who love to linger and dwell in 
the eventful past of which these former houses were 
often the center. 

The architect’s business is to plan and design the 
house; the owner's business is to live in it—supposing 
he is not a speculative builder. These are the two con¬ 
tracting parties to every building operation. The closer 
they come together the more successful the result. 

Household cleanliness is an essential of good living 
and right living. The secret of success Is to be clean. 
Being clean and seeming to be clean are two very dif¬ 
ferent things, as every wise housekeeper knows. 



BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

An English gardener has prepared some useful notes 
on the cause or production of blue flowers in hy¬ 
drangeas. A dear and decided blue color can with 
certainty be imparted to the flowers of Hydrangea 
Hortens la when grown in pots, he writes, by the addi¬ 
tion of certain ingredients to the soil wh<*n potting, 
and afterward in the watering. The plants, after being 
grown from cuttings for two seasons in ordinary 
suitable soil, must then, to produce blue flowers, be 
taken out of the ground (or pots), and every particle 
of soil carefully washed off the roots. They are then 
to be potted in " a proper ferruginous compost," com¬ 
posed of sandy heath soil, with 1(1 per cent, iron slag, 
3 per cent, sulphate of iron, and 5 per cent, dried night- 
soil. Or " instead of this may be employed 10 per cent, 
of pounded slate, 3 per cent, sulphate of iron, and 1 
per cent, ammonia,” The plants are to he watered twice 
a week with water in which from 36 to 48 grains 
(troy) of sulphate of iron has been dissolved. There 
follows a bracketed note by another writer explaining 
that the action of the pounded slate Is due to the fact 
that slate contains from 25 per cent, to 35 per cent, of 
alumina, and from 6 per cent, to 12 per cent, of 
sulpliuret and, oxide of Iron. Adding that ,f it is owing 
to the combined presence of the sulpliuret and oxide of 
iron with alum that, some argillaceous soils naturally 
produce the blue color in the Horten sia blooms," 

HARDY PERENNIALS FOR EDGING BEDS, 

The new magazine, Floral Life—a welcome addition 
to the floral literature of the day—makes some helpful 
suggestions on edging beds of hardy perennials. 

In places where a geometric design is used In the 
arrangement of flower beds, a formal edging, of box, 
grass, lavender, or other closely clipped edge, is almost 
necessary to preserve the outline, In these cases the 
edging is more in sympathy with the scheme of the 
landscape gardener than with the flowers, and Is 
always more or less associated with what are termed 
Italian gardens, with their statuary* terraces, masonry, 
ete. 

The mom natural and pleasing way, especially in 
less pretentious gardens, Is the one so often seen in 
cottage gardens In England and other places where 
gardening is done for the pleasure it brings rather 
than for show. Here may be seen walks bordered by 
pinks, pansies, Phlox subulata, Loudon Pride, house- 
leeks, mignonette, daisies, Sweet Aiyssum, and a host 
of other low growing, pretty little plants. 

To help to keep the outline of the beds large pieces 
of broken stones, common In the district, are used. 
Half buried in the ground, the plants delight to creep 
among them, often completely covering them. To 
shallow rooted plants these stones are of great as¬ 
sistance, as they hold the moisture, and help to keep 
the ground coot during hot weather, and if removed 
a complete network of roots will often be seen right 
in contact with the stones. When such plants are 
used the edge is never very clearly defined, in com¬ 
parison with box-edging and such like, but it. is all 
the more in keeping with the plants they border. 

There are many plants that can be used for the pur¬ 
pose; Achillea tomentosa, Ajuga genevensis, A. rep- 
Lins, Brunella grandiflora, Cerastium tomentosum, 
pinks in variety, Sweet William, Erinus alpinus, Iris 
purnila, Sempervivums of different kinds, Phlox subn¬ 
et* 1 * Arabls albida, anti Plumbago Larpentae, are 
among the kinds that do well in this country; besides, 
many annuals, including Sweet Aiyssum, Tufted 
Pansies (Viola cornuta), annual pinks, in fact any of 
the neat, low growing kinds. 

THE WINDOW BOX AGAIN. 

The Municipal Art Society of New York has issued 
a helpful circular on the making and care of window 
boxes. 

The plant, most highly recommended is the rose pink 
ivy geranium, which grows like a weed and has an 
almost vinelike suppleness and grace. The nasturtium 
Is another favorite. As to the boxes themselves they 
should have an outer cover of cork hark, should rest 
upon a layer of pebbles, which in turn should be set 
in a well drained zinc basin. The wooden bottom of 
the box should be perforated, and the plants, if ex¬ 
posed to a parching sun, should have their roots—but 
not their leaves-—well watered daily at one o'clock. 

Amateur attempts with window* gardens are very 
apt to result disastrously unless the gardener Is one 
of those gifted with a knowledge of plants and a knack 
of succeeding with them. But it is mistaken economy 
to attempt them without a proper knowledge 
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A COTTAGE DRAWING-ROOM. 

A r&ETTY suburban drawing-room is described by an 
enthusiastic visitor in a contemporary. It is simple, 
as befits its situation, but it has noLhing of the coun¬ 
try-bred maid about its attire. It reminds one rather 
of a dainty dame who, while donning her country 
dress, stiU keeps that touch of foreign grace which 
adds such piquancy to the homelier style. This je nc 
sals fjuoi of French grace is most clearly evident in the 
wall paper. 

The pearl-white, moir£ ground, paneled out with 
borders of blush pink roses and white arbutus blossoms, 
is arranged in conventional clusters and. wreaths, 
which, though eminently decorative, still keep a charm¬ 
ing grace of line. Here and there the rose clusters 
are tied together with little knots of pale blue ribbon, 
and the curtain®—of white Sicilian alpaca, with a 
border to match the paper—are also tied back with nar¬ 
row, pale blue bands. 

The furniture is Sheraton, with the exception of two 
Tonis Seize armchairs, which keep the wall paper in 
countenance. These two styles, both so ample and so 
elegant in proportion, go nicely together. The couch 
and large armchairs are covered In white wool damask, 
the smaller chairs only being adorned with silk covers. 
These are in narrow, pale blue and white striped silk, 
which has a very smart, piquant effect, and prevents 
the fiat impression given by using delicate pink and 
blue of the same depth. 

The footstools and one or two cushions are also 
of this stripe, the other cushions being in tender, blush 
pink silk; some with, some without, frilled muslin 
covers. The carpet is of a warm, stone white, several 
shades darker than the ground of the paper, and its 
long pile gives it a soft, silvery sheen. Tight giran¬ 
doles, with slender gilt frames, repeat the slight 
touches of gold on the French chairs, and over the 
mantelpiece an oval picture is hung, loeketwise* from 
the picture rail by a pale blue knotted ribbon. 

The ornaments are chiefly delicate pink and white 
china, w ith here and there a quaint piece of old gilt 
glass. 


SUBURBAN LIVING. 

In order to come out even, says one who appears to 
have many qualifications of knowing, a person moving 
from a city apartment to a suburban house should 
effect an economy of about 25 per cent, in his rent 
account. If he has been paying $80 a month for 
an apartment he would be wise in getting a house for 
$00, and $55 would be wiser still. There will be other 
demands for that $20 or $25 which he, perhaps, has not 
foreseen. 

The first and most immediate apparent item of addi¬ 
tional expense will be the commuter's railroad ticket, 
costing from $5 to $10 a month, according to the dis¬ 
tance from New York of the place where he has 
planted his vine and fig tree. In the same category 
will come the fifty-trip family ticket, and oh! how 
surprisingly often will it have to be renewed, for 
from $5 to $12, under the hankering of your wife and 
your daughters and their sisters and cousins and 
guests for a sight of the metropolis which they have 
abandoned. 


COTTAGE CHINA. 

I he point in a miscellaneous collection, says a 
collector, is how to dispose the heterogeneous as¬ 
sortment so that each piece may be given its fullest 
artistic value as an ornamental embodiment of form 
and color. The first thing to consider is whether the 
merit of the particular piece lies in its graceful shape 
of delicate workmanship or in the strong color, which 
will at once give character to its surroundings, A 
claintj bit of Lowestoft* a delicate Wedgwood jar or a 
Dresden shepherdess will find its place most happily 
on mantelshelf or low Gtag&re; while a bright-colored 
VaJlaurus bowl can most effectively be set in a dark 
corner, where its color will do much in the way of 
brightening the feeling of somberness. Small, finely 
painted or modeled pieces should never be placed above 
the line of sight, although their position should be 
selected with due regard to their safety—a recognition 
of the fitness of ornament for the place it is to occupy 
being an elementary rule of decoration. Then, again, 
the piece of china should be in harmony with its 
environment; for example (an extreme instance, of 
course), one would not set a piece of Majolica on an 
Adam mantelpiece, while a delicate bit of Chelsea 
would look sadly forlorn on one of gray granite or 
black marble. 


A RESIDENCE AT PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

The residence shown on the cover and on pa.*, os 
4 and 5 has been erected for George A. Strong, Tsq,, at 
Plainfield, N. J. 

The building is designed in the Colonial style. L 
has two swell bay windows at the front, as well as a 
porch and terrace. The underpinning is built of rock- 
faced gray stone, and the superstructure of buff brick 
laid in buff mortar. The trimmings are painted white. 
The roof is covered with shingles and stained a dull 
shade of green. The chimneys are built the same as 
the main part of the house. Dimensions; Front, 70 ft,, 
Sxde, 70 ft., not including porches and porte-coch&re. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 10 ft,; 
second, 9 ft.; third, 8 ft, 

r i he plan shows a central hall, which is trimmed 
with mahogany and has a paneled wainscoting, a 
beamed ceiling, and a broad, sweeping staircase, with 
a newel-post formed of a cluster of spindle balusters. 
The reception hall, directly off from the hall, is 
trimmed with mahogany, and has a low paneled wain¬ 
scoting, a beamed ceiling, and a wooden cornice. The 
fireplace has a tiled hearth and facings, and a mantel 
of handsome design, with a shelf supported on carved 
brackets. The sun room is an attractive feature of the 
reception hail. The drawing-room is trimmed with white 
pine treated with white enamel. It has an attractive 
nook, separated hy an archway, and it also has an open 
fireplace fitted with Mexican onyx facings and hearth, 
and a mantel of Colonial stylo and of dainty design. The 
living-room is trimmed with oak, and has bookcases built 
in, and also a book alcove, and a fireplace furnished with 
a tiled hearth and facings, and a mantel with cabinets 
built in on either side of the same. The den is finished 
in forest green, and has an ingle-nook, with a dropped 
ceiling, which is beamed, and which contains an open 
fireplace built of Roman brick, with the facings and 
a hearth of the same, and a mantelshelf supported 
on corbel brackets. There are seats on either side 
and bookcases built in. The dining-room is trimmed 
with white pine and is treated with white enamel. 
There is a paneled wainscoting to the height of five 
feet, and a wood cornice. The china closet in the 
corner opposite the fireplace has leaded glass doors. 
The fireplace has a hearth and facings of Mexican 
onyx, and a Colonial mantel. The butler's pantry is 
fitted with dressers, bowl, drawers, and store pantry, 
and is trimmed with North Carolina pine. 

The rear hall and porte-cochere entrance are a 
feature of the house. The coat closet and lavatory are 
also a convenience. The kitchen is trimmed with 
North Carolina pine, and is provided with a range, 
closet, servants' hall, dresser, sink, and a lobby large 
enough to admit an ice box. 

The second floor throughout is trimmed with white 
pine and is treated with ivory white paint. This floor 
contains four bedrooms, dressing-room, linen closet, 
and a bathroom. Each of the bedrooms are provided 
with open fireplace and lavatory. The bathroom has 
a tiled wainscoting and a paved floor, and contains 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel plated plumb¬ 
ing. This floor also contains a private hall, two bed¬ 
rooms, and a bathroom, with a stairway to the first 
floor for the servant quarters. 

T he third floor contains four bedrooms and a bath¬ 
room. A cellar, cemented, contains a furnace, laundry, 
fuel room, and cold storage. Messrs Ross iter and 
Wright, architects, 94 Liberty Street, New York. 


SOME FIELDST0NE FIREPLACES. 

Fibeplaoes of fieldstone have a certain attractive¬ 
ness when the places in which they are put are de¬ 
signed especially for them* and when they fit into their 
immediate surroundings. When well done they are 
often highly attractive; when they are not well done, 
it were better they had not been built* Their effect¬ 
iveness depends so much on their environment that 
it is difficult to judge of them when considered apart 
and by themselves. 

Three illustrations of fieldstone fireplaces are shown 
on page 7. One is from the e< Anchorage," the summer 
home of J. Percy Bartram, Esq., Black Rock, Conn.* 
Mr. Francis Durando Nichols, architect, 2425 Fairfield 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn*: another is from the house 
of G. W, Good sell, Esq., at Woodmont, Conn.; the third 
example is from the residence of A. M. Young. Esq*, 
at Pine Orchard, Conn., Messrs* Griggs & Hunt, archL 
tects* Wat or bury, Conn. 


A FORMAL GARDEN. 

Tux illustrations on page 11 afford some pictures 
glimpses into the formal garden of the estate 
Bigelow Williams, Esq., at Nantucket, Mass. It is 
closed within high walls and screens, effectively s 
tmg out outside vistas, and giving an unusual c 
pleteness and homogeneity to the place. The plai 
a comparatively simple one, as the general view she 
I he architectural adjuncts are likewise simple 
restrained* and. very wisely for a garden of this i 
and situation, confined chiefly to the bounding w 
and the house. 



NEW MODES AND METHODS 

One of the most delightful wall papers of the season, 
says an exchange, is one copied from a French paper 
originally on the walls of an old Salem house and 
known to have been there for over one hundred years. 
It is a beautiful paper with landscapes and flower®; 
twenty-eight different colors in all, and that means 
much when it is understood that every color must be 
put on with a different block when the paper is made. 

This Is the wall paper which will be seen on the walls 
of roams in some of the houses of Colonial design in 
Newport this summer* The paper is brilliant In effect, 
with many bright colored flowers, beautiful pink holly¬ 
hocks in a warm rose shade, purple morning glories* 
clusters of other purple flowers, blue flowers, and two 
different water scenes which seem to be set deep Into 
the mass of gay blossoms, the scenes them selves of 
most delicate tones and with a wonderful perspective. 
The original paper was so old that It was found, upon 
removing it, that it was made In pieces twenty inches 
wide by twenty-eight Inches long* the manufacturers 
of that day not understanding the art of making paper 
In long rolls. The reproduction is an expensive paper, 
as the original was, aud coats $6 a roll. 

Landscape papers which are not reproductions, made 
in panels of flowers and trees* are also among the now 
designs, and they are delightfully rich and effective. 
The paper Is made In separate sheets and of extra 
width, the different pieces matching to form a com¬ 
plete picture around the room. One of these sheets, 
for instance, will show a mass of green foliage, a high 
wall beneath, and a small bench by the side of the wall* 
The landscape sheets are also used In conjunction with 
paper made to represent plain panels, with which the 
landscape scenes alternate. 

Papers of this kind are used in dining rooms* iti 
libraries, in halls, and foyers. They are sold at so 
much a large sheet* and one of the sheets will cost $5, 

Greens are the colors of the season* pale greens as 
a rule, and every effort is made to get away from the 
heavy, solid colors that have been used for wail papers. 
The colors now used in addition to greens arc brown 
and yellow* and they are popular in the tinier named. 
Moir£ papers are much used, though possibly not as 
much as last year, and are to be found In all delicate 
colors. 

For the drawing-rooms there are the two-toned 
papers, in stripes aud small figures, and in some in¬ 
stances with the figures, and frequently large figures, 
over the stripes* For the sleeping rooms there are the 
flower papers always, and the trellis papers are still 
popular, the best showing the smaller trellis* This 
paper is carried over the ceiling, and roses are more 
generally liked than other flowers* 

There are Innumerable things designed specially for 
bedroom papers* A German paper which was made for 
New York has a robin's egg blue ground and large 
flowers and ferns in queer, soft green and blues cover¬ 
ing it well. It is an odd paper, but very pretty. An¬ 
other paper which was designed for bedrooms and 
which Is new has a pule blue ground, and upon It 
clusters of big pansies of a rich plum color* these 
joined by festoons of white lace. 

A paper which Is simple, in good taste, and which 
will allow pictures upon it, something that is not con¬ 
sidered in the decorations of most wall papers, is called 
a grass paper* Closely set undulating narrow lines, a 
regular grass effect* cover the entire paper* In green, 
which is beat, or in blues or any colors one may wish. 
To go with this paper is another having the same 
glasses, hut closely set over them a round* conventional 
flower. This is used as a frieze to the room with the 
plain grass paper and carried up over the ceiling. 

In odd, soft pink tones is a paper which has a de¬ 
sign of flowers which seem to be water lilies about the 
natural size and set close together. The frieze to this 
shows more of the lilies, but smaller« crowded close 
together in the foreground* gradually fading away into 
the plain pink where it joins the celling paper. Friezes 
with many papers arc lighter and more delicate in ef¬ 
fect than the papers seeming to shade off Into the ceil¬ 
ing. Domestic papers which are made after French 
designs and which are pretty and neat have narrow 
flower and plain stripes, the latter crossed by hair 
lines. Delicate colors* yellows, blues, and pinks, appear 
in these* 

For the dressing-room there are more individual pa¬ 
pers* and they are frequently more elaborate and richer 
in effect. The moir£ papers are sometimes used* and 
an odd art nouveau paper Is one which has been used 
for the decoration of one pretty dressing room with 
good effect. 
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CONTRACTOR’S DEFAULT, 

'Wiiehk a building contract authorised the owner to 
take possession of the work and complete the same on 
the contractor’s default, such provision was a privilege 
of the owner, and not a duty which he owed to the 
contractor, and his failure to exercise the same did 
not constitute a waiver of the contractor's default. 
Mitchell vs. Williams, SO N. Y, Supp. S64. 

CONTRACT PROVIDING FOR PAYMENT IN NOTES. 

Usi>En the mechanic's lien law of 1895, providing that 
no lien shall be created under It, if the time stipulated 
for payment is beyond one year from the time provided 
for the completion of the work, no lien arises from a 
contract stipulation for payment by notes, some of 
which run for years beyond the time stipulated for the 
completion of the work. Yanderpoel vs. Knight, 102 
(Hi.) App. 596. 

CONTRACT WITH ONE IN POSSESSION, 

Umber Missouri statute providing that a person fur¬ 
nishing material or labor for a building or improve- 
ment on lands under contract with the owner or pro¬ 
prietor shall have a lien upon such improvements, 
and upon the land belonging to such owner or pro¬ 
prietor, on which the same is situated, to the extent 
of all right, title, or interest of the owner or proprietor 
of the building, a lieu may be enforced against the 
land by one who furnishes material for a building 
pursuant to contract with a person in possession under 
a written contract for a conveyance on payment of 
the purchase price, provided the lien can be enforced 
during the life of the contract, Sawyer-Austin Lum¬ 
ber Co. vs. Clark et ah, 73 S, W. Rep. (Mo.) 137, 

FURNISHING MATERIAL. 

A transaction whereby a lumber dealer agreed to 
furnish finishing material according to the builder's 
plans and specifications, which specified that all ma¬ 
terial must be thoroughly kiln-dried, hand-smoothed, 
and scraped, was not a mere sale on inspection, but 
was in the nature of a building contract, obligating the 
dealer to furnish and deliver the material according 
to such plans and specifications. Utah Lumber Co. 
vs. James, 71 Pac, Rep. (Utah) 986, 

SUSPENSION BY OWNER, 

Where a building contract provided that the work 
should be done to the owner's satisfaction in a per¬ 
fect, workmanlike manner, and should be accepted by 
him, and after the work was finished the owner re¬ 
fused to accept it and pointed out defects to the con¬ 
tractor. which he made no attempt to remedy, the fact 
that the work was done under defendants supervision 
during its progress was immaterial. Mitchell vs. Wil¬ 
liams, SO N, Y. Supp. 864. 

LEASEHOLD INTEREST SUBJECT TO LIEN. 

A mechanic's lien attaches to a leasehold interest 
and to buildings erected by one tenant and sold to an¬ 
other, who has acquired a lease of the same Interest, 
and this notwithstanding the removal of the buildings 
at the end of the term is expressly required by the 
lease. Zabyskie vs. Greater American Exposition Co. 
et al., 93 N, W, Rep. (Neb.) 95S. 

WORKING ON PLATFORMS. 

Where a servant is ordered to work on a platform 
built by another, it Is the duty of the master, as between 
himself and the servant, to see that such platform is 
securely and safely supported for the work required 
to be done. John S. Metcalf Co. vs. Nystedt, 102 (111.) 
App. 71, 

PERSONAL INJURY-NOTICE OF DANGER. 

The presence of a fellow employee in a doorway, ap¬ 
parently for the purpose of removing the door, and 
being actually engaged in doing so, is not notice to 
one coming there that the stairs inside the. door have 
been removed, so as to make him negligent, as matter 
of law, in not heeding such warning. Preuschoff vs. 
B. Stroh Brewing Co., 93 N. W. Rep. (Mich.) 945. 

OWNER’S INTERFERENCE WITH WORK, 

A contractor for erection of a building, who, not 
being at fault, is prevented by the owner from com¬ 
pleting it, may recover on a quantum meruit for work 
done. Day vs. EiseJe et al, 78 N. Y, Supp. 396. 


A DESERT CATHEDRAL. 

BY dlAULES F. HOLDER 

A cathedral it is not, In the strict sense of the word, 
yet certainly no building in the West impresses the 
observer open to impression as does the mission San 
Xavier del Bac, named by Fray Eusebius Kino in 
1700. It is a fine old pile — artistic, beautiful, a 
sumptuous structure standing on the desert of Ari¬ 
zona, If the visitor to the latter did not know of the 
existence of San Xavier and should come upon it when 
bathed in the soft light that comes about sundown, he 
might well imagine that here was some magic creation, 
some palace transported from far Cathay by the genii 
and dropped down at the bidding of the owner of the 
lamp in an inhospitable region, as here in a desert, 
with only a village of Papagoes in the foreground, is a 
building so sightly, so really beautiful (.hat it might 
well challenge admiration. It is one link of the great 
ecclesiastical chain begun by the Franciscans on the 
western coast of America, and the only one in Arizona 
to-day that is In a fair state of preservation. 

San Xavier stands on the desert about nine miles 
from Tucson on the site of the old rancheria of the 
Sobairuri Indians. Kino visited the place in 1602, and 
in 1700, May 5, he founded the mission, giving it the 
name it now bears. This building fell to decay, but 
was replaced by the present edifice in 1783, its com¬ 
pletion being celebrated in 1797. The original build¬ 
ing was a small affair resembling in no sense the pres¬ 
ent imposing structure, which, while beautiful in itself, 
gains by its isolation and environment, which is a 
typical desert. At Tucson the traveler first meets the 
Papago Indians, who support the mission and who are 
earnest Catholics. They are extremely picturesque and 
arc makers of the shapely jars so common in Arizona 
and whose pieces are found along the talus of many a 
mesa and buried in the adobe ruins all over the Ter¬ 
ri tory- 

Tbe old mission stands up against the mountains, 
and consists of not merely the church with its tower 
and dome, but a collection of buildings for various pur¬ 
poses, among which is an Indian school under the care 
of the Sisters of St, Joseph. Out on the plain is the 
Papago village with its huts, where are the descendants 
of the people who have lived here and owned the land 
for untold years. In Its decoration the mission is ex¬ 
tremely rich and ornate, its ornamentation being pe¬ 
culiarly Franciscan, Over the door is an artistic scroll 
and on either side images of the saints, about three feet 
in height, standing in niches, beneath a stucco scroll. 
Over the door is a portico from which a door leads to 
the interior, and over this a conventional shell of the 
tridacna class giving a fine effect. On either side of 
this portico are niches containing images of saints, 
the decoration above to that below being similar. Over 
ibis rises the mass of scrolling shown in the accom¬ 
panying photograph. The observer regrets to notice 
evidences of decay and despoliation here and there. 
On the left of the roof rises a fine tower, pierced for 
the belfry, while another is incomplete. Back of this 
is the dome. 

If the visitor Is charmed with the exterior of this 
desert expression of Franciscan architecture, what can 
be said of the interior, which exceeds in beauty any 
of the missions of the Pacific coast, possessing great 
arches, frescoed ceilings, and walls covered with pic¬ 
tures of the saints? Some of the work is, of course, 
bathartC, but the general effect appeals at once to the 
eye and doubtless has an effect upon the Papagoes, who 
are the principal worshipers. 

The general shape of the mission is lliat of a cross. 
As the visitor passes from the dazzling sunshine of the 
Arizona desert into the building the contrast is re¬ 
markable, and doubtless awe-inspiring to the Papagoes. 
A mass of gilt, fresco, and carving greets the eye alto¬ 
gether inconsistent with the squalid appearance of the 
Papago town and the desert beyond. Such a structure 
in the natural order of events should have a large 
subsidiary country to draw upon, but San Xavier 
stands alone, the little Indian town having the most 
interesting mission church in America. The arches of 
the church are extremely beautiful, the bases bearing 
statues of the twelve apostles. The principal altar — 
there are several — is dedicated to San Xavier, and 
bears many ornaments and small statues of saints, the. 
Virgin, and representations of the Holy Family. 

It is impossible to describe here In detail the interior 
decoration of this attractive old pile, but some idea of 
its value and interest from an architectural point can 
be gained from the illustrations on page 15, by Mr. 
Putnam, of Los Angeles. 

KITCHEN FLOORS, 

Floors may be tiled or hard wood oiled, finished with 
a quarter round at junction of floor and mop boards, 
thus closing up all cracks and crevices where vermin 
may lodge and become an intolerable pest. Or, if floor 
is old and can not he kept clean without great waste 
of time and labor, it may be covered with linoleum, 
which may be selected in harmony with tinting of 
walls and shades. 


Uf>e Houseboat 


A WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE, 

A contemporary prints an entertaining account of 
a woman’s adventures with a houseboat, from which 
the following extracts are taken: 

We set out to get the cheapest kind of a houseboat 
made, said the houseboat lady. We had heard glow¬ 
ing tales of old eanalboats rejuvenated Into efficient 
houseboats. We went over on the Jersey shore some¬ 
where and looked at some old D., L, & W. canalboats; 
they asked $100 apiece for them. We both know some¬ 
thing about boats, and something about the waters 
round about, and we knew that one storm such as we 
catch sometimes would knock one of those old canal 
boats to pieces. We pinched every dollar we put in her, 
but she cost us $500 by the time she was furnished and 
in place. She's 44 by 14, and has four rooms. 

We paid $35 for a Livingston mooring. Everybody 
isn't willing to do that. But we like to feel when we 
go to sleep that we will wake up In the same place, 
and Jack confesses to a sneaking preference for find¬ 
ing me and the boat where he left us in the morning, 
when he gets home at night. 

The old-fashioned anchor drags if it turns over. 
The one we use sinks ten feet in the sand and stays 
there till kingdom come. Even when you find your 
boat In place upon your return from business you 
can’t always get to it. If it’s stormy and the waves are 
running high, you canT row out. Twice last summer 
Jack spent the night at the hotel on shore, and I 
stayed alone in the houseboat. And I shall never for¬ 
get the concentrated rage and despair that settled in 
my heart one day when 1 had been away for several 
hours, and there was no one on board. I rowed out 
alone and tried to puli my boat up to the steps of the 
houseboat and hold it there while I got on board. But 
every time I tried it that houseboat would sheer away 
with the swirl of the water, with a malevolence fairly 
human. I tried for one hour to board that fiendish 
boat, and then L rowed back to shore and waited two 
hours for the tide to get out. 

Housekeeping on a houseboat also reveals features 
of interest not hitherto discovered in other forms of 
the art. There is no cellar, of course, and you can’t 
always get ice for the refrigerator. You use a gasoline 
or kerosene stove; that is, you use it if you are lucky. 
1 remember once we didn't light a stovo or a lamp for 
three days. The boat was rocking all the time so that 
there was too much risk of their overturning. And 
they can’t be fastened tight because you must be ready 
to pitch them overboard auy time they do catch on fire. 
During those three days, I recollect, no one came out 
from shore with supplies, because of the high seas, and 
for the same reason, of course, we could not row in 
after auy. 

But I have not told you the worst about the house* 
boat That’s the constant motion of the water. Night 
and day it never ceases. It finishes any ordinary land¬ 
lubber in a week. But I was bom on the coast and 
raised in a boat. I’m never sick, and there’s hardly 
anything about the sea I can’t extract some enjoyment 
from. Then it lends a sort of atmosphere of adventure 
to the summer, you know. There’s a sort of interest 
In finding whether the boat is there or not when you 
get back. Her vagaries make something to think 
about and talk about. We fill up nearly every evening 
with discussions of the way "she” is acting. Every 
time there is a storm we get tearing mad. 

We enjoy the all summer picnic. Men have more 
of that In them than women, and a woman has got to 
have a strain of it in her In order to stand houseboat 
life. She has got to be a good sailor. She has got 
to know how to handle a rowboat, for she will have 
to go ashore almost daily for her various household 
needs. 

I level in the fact that 1 have no spring dressmaker 
to enslave me. Not a single summer dress have I to 
make. My old short skirt and shirtwaist and bathing 
suit are ready for another season, I revel in the 
thought that I shall have no toilets to make, no people 
to see, no doorbell. Some houseboaters anchor near 
the hotels, and can have music and dancing every even¬ 
ing. To escape the same we go further away. You 
ha\ r e to walk fully half a mile from the station, and 
sometimes it's a hot walk, and sometimes it*s a wet 
one. But it's good for Jack, and he wouldn’t do it if 
he didn't have to. And there's a good sandy bottom 
for swimming. Of course, if money's no object, you 
can houseboat in style. One houseboater in our colony 
kept a Jap at $15 a week, had guests from town, and a 
regular course dinner every night, and lived to cor- 
respond. 
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PLUMBING A TOWN HOUSE, 

The Plumbers’ Trade Journal summarizes the plumb¬ 
ing work installed in three New York City residences 
which afford good types of recent workmanship. 

The galvanized cellar, sinks are IS x 30, with open 
strainers and overdow set on iron pipe frames and 
supplied with hot and coM water through l /£-inch 
galvanized branches, ^-ineh finished brass comp res 
sion hose bibbs and waste through 2-ineh lead tiap’ 
waste and l 1 /! inch vent. 

Kitchen sinks are 24 x 42 imperial porcelain roll 
rim, supplied with hot and cold water through %-ineh 
galvanized branches behind the tile and have nickel- 
plated %-inch Fuller bibbs and waste through 2-inch 
nickelpiated plug and strainer, 2-inch nickelplated 
brass pipe and a 24nch trap to floor. 

The wash tubs are supplied with hot and cold water 
through %-ineh galvanized branches run on wall above 
tubs, with %-inch long shank Fuller wash tray cock, 
and waste through 2-inch lead trap and waste with 
l^-inch vent 

The servants' closets are front outlet washout com¬ 
bination, seat attachments,, nickelplated hinges, oak 
seat and cover, brass floor plates, nickelplated bolts 
and washers, slate platform, width of space with back 
and sides 16 inches high. The cistern is an B-gallon 
copper-lined plain siphon, supplied through |4dn.ch 
galvanized pipe and 1 ^-iacb lead flush pipe. The 
basement and fifth floor basins are IGdnch round 
wing basins, with Italian marble countersunk slabs 
12 x %-inch backs, d-inch aprons on fifth floor, sup¬ 
plied with hot and cold water through ^-inch gal¬ 
vanized and %-inch AA branches, No. 1 nickelplated 
compression basin cocks and waste through nickel¬ 
plated plugs and couplings, 1^-inch lead trap waste, 
and tfe-inch vent 

The ground floor basins are porcelain, oval, and se¬ 
cured to l*4dnch Italian marble (countersunk) with 
12 x % inch backs and ends. Aprons are 6 x % inch. 
These basins are supplied with hot and cold water 
through ^-inch AA lead and % nickelplated branches 
from floor up, with X^ulier basin cocks, waste through 
unique and l^dnch half S nickelplated trap. Ail ex¬ 
posed pipes are nickelplated. 

The pantry sinks are imperial porcelain, 20 x 30 x 9 
inches, with Italian marble back, 16 inches high, and 
supplied with hot and cold water through *44neh AA 
lead branches and are nickelplated Fuller pantry cocks 
and cold water vent. 

The basins on second floor are supplied with hot 
and cold water through ^inch N. P. brass angle 
branches and nickelplated unique waste, and l^-inch 
brass trap to wall. 

The bathtubs on second floor are Greco-Roman Im¬ 
perial baths, with nickelplated unique waste and bell 
supplies. Waste through a 2-inch trap. Bathtubs on 
third and fourth floors are Perfecto baths. 

Basins.—'Third and fourth floors are porcelain, 
IB x 19, oval, secured to slab of Italian marble, 1^4-inch, 
which is countersunk, the backs being 12 x %-inch, 
having 6 x %-lnch aprons, all supplied with hot and 
cold water through ^-inch AA lead and %-inch nickel* 
plated branches from floor up, with nickelplated basin 
cocks and waste through ^Inch half S nickel trap 
to wall. These basins have unique waste and basin 
cocks, same as on second floor. Behind the second 
and third floor bathtubs are connections for shower 
combinations. 

Fifth floor water closets are the F. O. washout com¬ 
binations, brass floor plates. The cistern is an ^gallon 
copper-lined siphon, with a l^-ineh lead pipe and 

-inch galvanized supply. Stop sink on fifth floor is 
the Marlborough Ko. 33 siphon jet stop sinks, with 
tank and lead flush pipes, with %,-inch galvanized 
supply pipes, with extensive cocks behind plaster. 

The Croton supply from the street is inside the 
cellar wall, and from the main stopcock there runs a 
Vi>-inch galvanized supply on the cellar ceiling, with 
*4;-inch branches to cellar sinks and %-inch branches 
to hot water boilers. There also runs a 14 -ineh branch 
in cellar to steam boilers. 

Just inside the main stopcock there runs to supply 
pump a IH-ineh galvanized pipe. On the main house 
side of pump connection is a check valve. The pipe 
to tank is 114-inch galvanized iron, with %-inch tell¬ 
tale return to cellar sink. From the tank on the roof 
to the hot water boilers in the cellar -there runs 
114-inch galvanized pipe to supply the same. There 
are separate lines for cold water from roof tank, and 
for hot water from boilers in cellar to needle batbs 
In second story main bathrooms, with lV4-inch valves 
to control the same. 


Connecting with street supply is a 1-inch galvanized 
pipe, which runs alongside of each line of fixtures, 
having diwiding stopcocks on each floor, so that street 
or tank water can be supplied at will* The hot water 
risers from boiler are 1-mch galvanized pipe havmg 
%4nch circulation pipes back to bottom of boilers. 
Three-quarter-aich branches from the hot and cold 
water lines supply each set of fixtures on the different 
floors These have nickelplated shut-off valves to shut 
oft each set of fixtures. All rising lines have valves 
at bottom. Each line of pipe is controlled by 1-mch 
brass globe valve with : }&dnch drip pipes discharging 
through sediment waste from boiler to kitchen sink. 
The mains ere hung on the ceiling and secured by 
galvanized iron hangers. For the refrigerators in the 
basement and butler’s pantry there runs a launch 
galvanized safe waste, which discharges over the cellar 
sink through a flap valve. 

A RESIDENCE AT ATLANTA* GA. 

The engravings shown on page 6 present a residence 
which has recently been erected for Alexander Smith, 
Esq., at Atlanta, Ga. 

The building is treated with Colonial detail and a 
classic frieze as the cornice. It is constructed of gray 
brick veneer with white terra cotta trim and cornice. 
The roof is covered with slate. Dimensions: Front, 
44 ft; side SO ft., exclusive of piazza. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 10 ft; second, 9 ft; third, 

5 ft. G in. 

The principal rooms on the first floor are trimmed 
with oak. The hall is treated in the form of a re¬ 
ception-room, and has a beamed ceiling, a paneled 
wainscoting, and a large open fireplace, furnished with 
a tiled hearth and facings, and a mantel of Colonial 
style with columns. The staircase is of an unusual 
jdan, for it is constructed with two short flights of steps 
from opposite directions to a landing, from which the 
stairs rise to the second floor. The drawing-room Is 
treated in the Colonial style, and has a fireplace with 
tiled facings and a hearth of white enamel tile, and a 
mantel of Colonial style with columns and mirror* 
The library is furnished with bookcases built in, and 
an open fireplace. The dining-room Is finished with 
dark Flemish oak, and has a paneled wainscoting, cell¬ 
ing beams, an alcove for the buffet, and an open fire¬ 
place provided with tiled facings and a hearth, and a 
mantel. The butler's pantry and storeroom are well 
fitted up with the best modern convenience. This 
house has the usual feature of a modern Southern 
home, in having a passage between the butler’s pantry 
and the kitchen, which is in itself practically a de* 
tached building. The kitchen is provided with a 
dresser, sink, range, and laundry tubs complete. There 
is also on this floor a bedroom and bathroom attached, 
which is furnished with an open fireplace, tiled wain- 
scotings and floor, porcelain fixtures, and exposed 
plumbing. 

The second floor is treated with white enamel paint, 
and contains five bedrooms, dressing-room, linen 
closets, ample, well fitted closets, and a bathroom, the 
latter being provided with an open fireplace, porcelain 
fixtures, and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The floor 
is paved with unglazed tile, while the walls have a 
glazed tiled wainscoting. 

Tlie servants' room and trunk room are located on 
the third floor. A cemented cellar contains a furnace, 
fuel bins, etc. Cost $ 12,000 complete. Messrs. Bleckley 

6 Tyler, architects, English American Building, At¬ 
lanta, Ga. 

A GARDENER'S COTTAGE AT PINE ORCHARD* 
CONN. 

On page 12 is an illustration for a gardener’s cottage 
which lias been erected for A. M. Young, Esq., at Pine 
Orchard, Conn, 

The design is an attractive one of the gambreled 
roof order. The underpinning and first story are built 
of fie Id stone laid up at random. The columns of piazza 
are of similar stone. The gables are covered with 
shingles and stained a deep red. The roof is also 
covered with shingles and stained a dull green. The 
trimmings are painted cream white. Dimensions: 
Front, 28 ft.; side, 33 ft, exclusive of porch. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 9 ft; second, 8 ft 

The interior throughout is trimmed with North 
Carolina pine. The livmg : room occupies the entire 
front of the house, and contains an open fireplace built 
of field stones and a staircase of ornamental character. 
The dining-roam is conveniently heated, and the 
kitchen is well placed. The pantries are well fitted up. 

The second story contains four bedrooms, large 
closets, and a bathroom; the latter is wainscoted and 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel* 
plated plumbing. A cemented cellar contains a furnace 
.■ynd fuel rooms, Messrs, Griggs & Hunt, architects, 
\\ aterbury. Conn., and New York City. 

Every ornament has a nse in being ornamental. That 
is quite as essential as the utmost utility. So do not 
Hirow out beautiful things because they are not useful. 
Beauty helps the house all the time. 


July, 1903. 
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The following list of New Patents relating to Bidding 
mid Sanitary Science Is prepared expressly for the Scientific 
Aalimucan Building Monthly by Munn & Co., Solicitors <jf 
American and foreign Patents. 

'A PHINTKD COPY of the specification and drawing of any 
patent in this list, or any patent In prim Issued since iStja, 
will be famished from this office for 10 cents, if exact date 
or number la famished. Remit to M.UNN & Cu., 301 Broadway, 
New York. 

BRICK, STnNE, AND TIDAL 

Tint NO. T. F, Furness, Philadelphia, Tn. May F>, 

Design .... 00.413 

FLOOD Tile, A. Plant, Key port, N, 4. May .728,2ftft 

Huii-mNG BiUCK, Ik U. Vordtrlcde, St. Louis, Ho, 

May 26 ....*.-.; 

Tile FlooB! no. C. tv. Cupeii, SL. Louis, Mu. May 26. j 2!i,JL28 


CAiU’ENTEY, 

Window. P, 4. UnsseJquisL Rhinelander, With May 

5 --------- ‘“-kb 

Window. J. Ho railed <L Chicago, ML May ft.... -727,3GU 

Window Sash Joint, C. M undid,. Baltimore, Mil. May ^ ^ 

5 ..... — i............. J*- 1 *4Ut5 

Window. Charles Blckel, Newark, N. May 12,,,. 727,882 
W LATHE a Stbol A. J, Kit sou, Aim Arbor, Mich. May 

lp ........* 28 r 2 H 

Weather Strip. Doudeti and Hobh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 1ft .. -.... 4 2S,0Sti 

Revol vi no Window Strip, II- B. Esalg, Canton, Ohio, 

May ifi --- -- 

Window Corner Bunt. P. Elmer, Columbus, Ohio, 

May 2G .....128.885 


CONSTRUCTION. 

Siduiiill Building Construction, G. L\ Scott,_ 

Columbus, Ohio. May 3 ........ 4 . 720,098 

Construction of Aucms. .L A, Drake, Hall fax, Lag- 

laud. May a.... 127,110 

Construction of Walls and Partitions run Build* 
ings on other Structures, W. l-\ Walker, 

Charleston, W. Va. May f» ,**-*-»-. .. 72»,234 

Construction of Buildings. G, Y, Bonus, Chicago, 

IN. May 12 ......-*..* * - 727,670 

Lock Joint foe columns. W. L. Taylor, Elmira, 

N. Y. May 12 . ........ 727*892 

Expanded Metal Structure, IL E, White, Niles. 

Ohio. May 18 ... -..728*345 

SC All PERMANENT PORTABLE BtlLLDlNO. J. KulhlUiek, 

Prague, Austria. May 1ft -. 728,171 
Provisional ou Permanent Wall. J. Kuthiuiek, 

Prague, Ausirln. Muy IU ^. 728.472 


ELEVATORS, 

Controlling Mechanism for Elevators;. T. W, 

lleermain?, UUeago, ill. May 1ft. -, 4 . 728,228 

Elechui: Elevator, f. B. Itae, Chicago, III. May It),728,282 
Elevator Apparatus. I. IL Venn, Yonkers, N. Y. 

May Ifl ...-____ 728,3^8 

Elevator. A. C. Smith. New York, N. Y. May 

2iJ ...729,433,720*484 


FJ UEPROUFING AND FJ BE EXTINGUISHMENT. 

Construction of Fireproof I'loo ns. T. A. Naylor, 

Balthuafe, SUL May 5. . ... . 727,lfi7 

Fireproof ISiriLLtNO CuNkTituiTiON. E. |\ S. Wright, 

Shorthills, N. J, May f»... 727*250 

Fiueuroof Construction- J. A. itulmbac, Lotflavlfie, 

Ky. May 5...... 727,304 

Automatic Fire Ext* mhlsm lk. k w. Newton, 

I'l'ovldanee, ii. L May XU ... 728,2su 

FlHEPltOOF Wool) AND THE ART OF .U A KINO SAME. J. L, 

Ferrell, PhllndeSpitla, Pa. May H> ... 728,452 

PotEpaODF Floor Construction. C. l\ Buenie. Alle¬ 
gheny, Pa. May 2ti .....728,857 

Ceiling or Wall construction for Fireproof 

Buildings. W. Horn, chirngo, 111. May 2d.... 728.010 
Fireproof Building Structure. ElUtiger and Kop- 

czyiiskb Baltimore, Md. May 20.... 720,200 

Fiuktroof Wall or Building. C«. W, Pickln, Kuu 

Oalre, Win, May 20 ...*. . . , 720,408 


IIA HU WARE. 


SAfisn Fastener. U. Van Wle, San Franrlseo. Cal. 

May G - -......... 727,080 

Automatic Door Closing Mechanism, W. A Cruaa. 

Chicttgo, HI. May f> ... *. .. 727,007 

Sash Fastener. C. EL Hook, Buitlmore, Md. Mny 

V2 --------..._ 727,050 

Sash Fastener. F. Kellwerth* CluclEnnU, Ohio. 

May 12 ........ 727.fth8 

Sash Lock. J. Mac Vane, Bivcrsldo, IL I. May 12. . 727,084 
Com at ned Lock and Latch. M. c. Patrick, Sentile, 

Wash. May 19 ..... .728J55 

Hinge. IL Peterson* South ClilcugtL 111. Muy 26_729,4otl 

IIBATINO AND YPNI'ILATION. 

Ventilator, Fens and Muir, Washington. J). C. May 

18 ... . ,: 728,887* 

Window Ventilator, T, T, Doll, Chicago, HI. Mey 

10 -......[___ , . , 728,447 

Closet Ventilation, j j. Donovan. PcekHkill. N. Y 

May ifl ..........728,448 

MISCEO^AKEOIJS. 

Metallic Hoofing Shinole. IL E. Moomaw; riiatta- 

nongn. Tenth Muy 5 ... 727,170 

Mantel. J. E. Holbein, Evans City, Pa May 12. .. 728 t lfift 
Paint or Protective Composition, hi tl Bertrand, 

Paris. France, May 2d ...... 72ft,258 


PLUMBING, 

WATER Cj.oskt Flushing Apparatus. A. Kuihniiek, 


Prague* Austria. May ID .. 728,470 

Water Cumic. F. Bchub. Albany, N. Y. May ift_728,d21 

Water Closkt and Apparatus Connection. CL F. 

Hyjuh Chicago, Ell, May 26 ... 728,085 

TOOLS. 

PLASTMftiina' Conner Head. U Schuller. Chicago. III. 

May 5 . ...___ 727,4fl2 


I’mjmb OR Level. C. C, Hummel, Espy, Pa. May 2d,, 729,847 
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MK, CHARLES H. ISRAELS OH THE APARTMENT 
HOTEL. 

{Concluded from page .7.) 

ag of one's own rooms, is also fully eliminated* The 
resident in the apartment hotel lias, in fact, only to 
spend money, ant] receive all the comforts of life with 
out thought or care as to how it is done. Individual 
ice boxes are now a usual feature of these buddings, 
so that one may provide oneself with cool drinks or 
minor articles of food from one’s own supplies. 

" The planning problem involved in the design of the 
apartment hotel may be very briefly stated. It is to 
group two, three, or four rooms and the necessary 
baths around a private hail, upon which each room 
opens, and which is in turn reached from the pubhc 
hall* These rooms must he arranged, if not at the 
front or back, around the fewest and largest interior 
courts obtainable. The amount of the public space 
within the building is reduced to the smallest limits, 
so (hat as much renting space can be had as possible. 
The most successful houses are now built with what 
may be termed interchangeable plans, so that the size 
of apartments can be added to or diminished. Modern 
systems ol construction permit this to be done rapidly 
and cheaply. In addition to the refrigerator and- other 
conveniences I have mentioned, small safes are now 
inserted in the best class of houses, together with a 
telephone service, while roof gardens are an agreeable 
feature of many of these buildings. One has, in fact, 
every possible convenience, necessity, and luxury. It 
remains only to pay the price, and the tenant has 
everything the architect can give him to make him 
happy, 

“ in a sense this may be an unnatural way of living; 
certainly it has little of the old-fashioned home life, 
and perhaps that life can never be old-fashioned or 
other than beautiful and helpful when lived in a whole¬ 
some way* But it is one of the conditions of modern 
living in New York. The architect’s business is to 
better such houses as rapidly as he can, and 1 believe 
he is doing that to the utmost of his ability.” 

BaiiJi Fmms k, 

A STOWE RESIDENCE AT "LAWRENCE PARK* 
BEONXVILLH, N* Y* 

The stone residence which is illustrated on pages 
I, 8, and 9, has been completed for H. Ward Leonard, 
Esq., at Lawrence Park,” Bronxville, New York, 

The building from the grade up to the peak is con¬ 
st meted of field boulders, laid up at random, and the 
eaves, trimmings, sash, frames, etc., are painted ivory 
white* The roof is of selected low tone red slate. The 
dormers are of slate and green copper. Dimensions: 
Front, 71 ft.: side, 42 ft; extension, 18 ft 9 in. x 44 ft, 
exclusive of the porch and piazza. Height of cel tags: 
Cellar, H ft; first story* 20 ft; second, 9 ft; third, 8 
ft. 6 In* 

The interior throughout is of Colonial detail. The 
hall is treated with ivory white and has a high 
paneled wainscoting, a paneled seat, and an orna¬ 
mental staircase with turned Colonial balusters and 
a mahogany rail. The drawing-room is also treated 
with ivory white, and has a low paneled wainscoting, 
a paneled archway at the intersection of the hay 
window, and an ingle nook containing paneled seats 
and an open fireplace, with facings and a hearth of 
yellow tile. The entire floor of the ingle nook is of 
the same tile. The mantel-shelf is of classic design, 
and is supported on fluted columns of the Doric order. 
The library is trimmed with red brick and finished 
mahogany, and has a paneled wainscoting, book¬ 
cases built ia, and an open fireplace with mottled 
green tiling for the facings and the hearth, and a 
mantel supported on columns. The dining-room is 
also trimmed with red brick and finished in ma¬ 
hogany. It has a paneled wainscoting and an open 
fireplace provided with tiled facings and a hearth and 
a mantel of massive design and handsomely carved. 
These living rooms have parquet floors* The butler's 
pantry is trimmed with North Carolina pine, and it 
has China closets with glass doors, dresser* drawers, 
anti a sink. The kitchen Is provided with North Caro- * 
lina pine trim* a cement tile wainscoting, a range with 
hearth and a white enameled brick chimney breast, 
pantry, rear hall and stairway, etc. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms, nine closets, 
linen closet, and two bathrooms, the latter having a 
tiled floor and a tiled wainscoting* and provided with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing* 
The principal room has a fireplace, a boudoir separated 
from the room proper by a columned effect, and a 
private bathroom. The trim on this floor is painted 
white, and the doors are finished in mahogany. The 
hardware is ol brass, anti the knobs are of cut glass* 
The second floor also contains a billiard-room, which 
is finished in forest green, and has a wainscoting and a 
fireplace built of field stone, and laid in a rough man¬ 
ner. The facings of this fireplace extend to the ceil¬ 
ing, and the fireplace, which is circular in its opening 
form, is placed up two feet above the floor level* There 
is a mantel-sheif supported on stone corbels* 


There are three bedrooms and bath and ample 
storage space on the third floor. The cellar, cemented, 
contains a laundry, furnace, fuel room, and an auto* 
mobile stable. Mr. W. W* Kent, of 1262 Broadway. 
New York, and William A. Bates, of 100 Broadway, 
New York, were associate architects. 


A RESIDENCE AT PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, 
BROOKLYN, N, Y, 

The illustrations shown on page 10 present a resi* 
deuce which has been erected for William A* IS n gem an, 
Esq., Prospect Park South, Brooklyn, N* ¥. The 
principal characteristic of this house is that the main 
part of the building is in a circular form, which is 
supported on columns of Colonial style, and the whole 
crowned with a tower effect. The underpinning is built 
of pressed brick, which is laid on a stone foundation. 
The first story is constructed of similar brick, and the 
remainder of the building is covered with shingles on 
the exterior and stained a deep brownish green color. 
The trimmings are painted ivory white. The roof is 
covered with shingles and stained green with har¬ 
monious effect. Dimensions: Front, 42 ft; side, 58 
ft, 6 in., exclusive of piazza and porte-cocMre* Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft*-6 in.; first story, 9 ft. 6 in.; 
second, 9 ft.: third, 8 ft* 

The entrance is into a vestibule, which is trimmed 
with antique oak, it has a mosaic tiled floor, a paneled 
wainscoting, and a domed ceiling, which is treated 
with gold. The hall is trimmed with antique oak* The 
staircase is of an ornamental character, and has a 
stained glass window at the stairway landing* The 
reception-room, which is circular in form, is treated 
in the Louis XV style* and has a handsome mantel* 
parquet floor etc. The living-room, which is separated 
from the hall by an archway with column effect, is 
trimmed w r ith antique oak* It has an ingle nook pro¬ 
vided with a fireplace built of gray Roman brick with 
facings and a hearth of the same* and a' paneled over¬ 
man tel. There are paneled seats on cither side* and 
over one there is a bookcase, while over the other is 
a cluster of lead stained glass windows. This ingle nook 
is separated by an archway supported on carved 
brackets* Tlie dining-room is trimmed with oak, fin¬ 
ished in Flemish style. The walls are covered with 
tapestry effect* and the ceiling is a miniature copy of 
the Haddon Hall dining-room. The fireplace has 
facings and a hearth built of gray Homan brick* and 
a mantel-shelf supported on carved corbeled brackets. 
The butler’s pantry, trimmed with oak* is fitted with 
drawers, shelves, cupboards, and closet complete* The 
kitchen is also provided with all the necessary con¬ 
veniences. 

The second story contains five bedrooms, provided 
with good sized closets, and lavatories between the 
rooms* The bedrooms have white enameled trim, and 
the hall ls finished in antique oak* The bathroom is 
fitted with a tiled floor and wainscoting* and Is pro¬ 
vided with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel plated 
plumbing. 

The third-floor contains two servants’ bedrooms and 
bath, trunk room* and a billiard-room treated in forest 
green. The cellar, cemented, has a furnace, fuel room* 
servants’ water closet, and a cold storage room. Mr. 
L J. Petit, architect, tl East Thirty-third Street* New 
York. 

A RESIDENCE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The residence which Is illustrated on page 13 has 
been erected for W. L. Sadler, Esq.* at Springfield, 
Mass. 

The house is designed with Colonial detail. The 
underpinning is built of red brick and is laid in red 
mortar. The superstructure is of wood, and the ex¬ 
terior is covered with matched sheathing, good build¬ 
ing paper, and clapboards laid four inches to the 
weather. This clapboarding is painted a Colonial 
yellow, and the trimmings are painted an ivory white. 
The roof is covered with shingles* and is stained a 
moss green. Dimensions: Front 40 ft. 8 in.; side, 
46 ft, 7 in*, exclusive of piazza. Height of ceilings: 
Cellar, 7 ft.: first story. 10 ft.; second, 9 ft; third* 8 ft. 

The vestibule is trimmed with quartered oak, and 
has a paneled wainscoting and an oak floor. The hall 
and the reception-room* which are thrown into one 
room, are trimmed with quartered oak, and are pro¬ 
vided with paneled wainscotmgs. 1 ft, 6 In, in height, 
and ceiling beams. The open fireplace is built of brick* 
and it has a tiled hearth and a facing of tiles rising 
up for the support of the mantel-shelf. The staircase 
is of handsome design with turned newel-posts* 
balusters, and rail of oak, and it starts from a broad 
landing at the foot of which there is a broad paneled 
seat The drawing-room is trimmed with white pine, 
and is treated with ivory white paint The dining¬ 
room is trimmed with quartered oak, and has a 
paneled wainscoting 1 ft G in 'in height* and a bay 
window with seat. The butler's pantry is trimmed 
with white wood and is finished natural It contains 


a butler’s bowl* drawers* cupboards, etc* The kitchen 
pantry is trimmed the same, and is furnished with 
drawers, cupboards, etc. The kitchen is trimmed with 
brown ash, and it has a hard pine floor. It contains 
a store closet, pot closet, sink, and an entry large 
enough to admit ice box. Underneath the stairway 
there is a lavatory. 

The second floor contains an open hallway and three 
bedrooms, dressing-room, store room, and a bathroom* 
The bedroom over drawing-room is treated with white 
enamel* the one over the reception-room is trimmed 
with cberry, and the one over the diningroom with 
bird’s-eye maple. The bedroom over the reception hall 
Is provided with an open fireplace, fitted with a tiled 
hearth and facings and a mantel, and a dressing-room 
separated by an archway provided with a grille, and Is 
furnished with a lavatory* The bathroom has a tiled 
floor and wainscoting and is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed iiickelplatcd plumbing* 

The third floor contains the servant quarters and 
trunk room* A cemented cellar contains a furnace, 
fuel rooms* and a laundry* Mr. Louis F, Newman, 
architect, Elm Street, Springfield, Mass, 

A DWELLING AT GLEN WOOD* N* Y. 

The engraving shown on page 14 has been repro¬ 
duced from a photograph of a dwelling which has 
been erected for the Metropolitan Building Company at 
Glen wood, N, Y. The elevations are attractive, and 
the interior arrangement is good. The underpinning is 
built of rock-faced hluestune* The superstructure, of 
wood, is covered on the exterior with cedar shingles, 
and is stained a dark soft brown color; the trimmings 
are painted white* The roof Is covered with shingles, 
and Is stained a dark green color. Dimensions: Front, 
40 ft.; side, 42 ft, exclusive of porches* Height of 
ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft,; first story, 9 ft.; second, 8 ft; 
third, 8 ft 

The hall is a central one, and is trimmed with 
oak. The main staircase is a combination one with 
a connection to the kitchen stairway. The parlor 
Ik treated with white enamel paint The sitting-room 
and dining-room are trimmed with oak, and the latter 
has a paneled wainscoting, and an open fireplace fur¬ 
nished with tiled facings and hearth, and a mantel 
The floor of these apartments are laid with oak. The 
butler's pantry is fitted with cupboards, closets, 
drawers, bowl* etc. The kitchen is wainscoted with 
hard pine, and contains stone laundry tubs, range, with 
hearth, hot water boiler, end sink. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms provided 
with ample closets and a bathroom furnished with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing* 
The trim Is painted white* The third floor contains 
two large bedrooms and a trunk room* The cellar 
is light, dry, grouted, and cemented, and it contains 
a furnace, fuel rooms, servants" closets, etc* 

THE MODEL SERVANT. 

The gaiety of nations, and incidentally the dnlness 
of the warm spring season, has been increased by an 
alleged offer of a Chicago man to give the sum of 
$1,000,000 on his death for an ideal servant* The per¬ 
son in question must love her vocation, be physically 
strong* clean, and good nutured; be neat., prudent, 
know her place and be a diplomat; be always dignified; 
never make an error in table service; know at a glance 
the likes and dislikes of guests; never discuss house¬ 
hold affairs with outsiders; be a good nurse, cook, and 
know something of dressmaking. 

These qualifications are not usually found combined 
in one person, servant or otherwise, and it is doubtful 
If the family of the gentleman making this offer will 
be deprived of the sum he proposes to pay for lim 
servant. It is stated that servants have been a par¬ 
ticular hobby of the party in question, and very 
sumptuous accounts have been published of the pro¬ 
vision he makes for those he already possesses. 

The chairs in his servants" quarters arc of solid 
mahogany, upholstered in silk tapestry or leather, and 
there are paintings on the walls* Some of the paint¬ 
ings are even handsomer than those in the owner’s 
own home* The floors are of hard wood, covered with 
the best quality of rugs* and scattered about are palms, 
ferns, and other plants. 

All periodicals and the new books are placed in the 
library. The sleeping-rooms are very large and airy. 
In each sleeping-room are two brass bedsteads. 

Yet with ail these attractions there has been much 
trouble in keeping servants, a majority of them leav¬ 
ing only to get married and establish homes of their 
own. 

FIXING THINGS. 

Not every one is bandy with tools, and yet a con¬ 
siderable amount of repairs and fixings Is indispensable 
in every house, no matter how well built. Every house¬ 
holder should know how to drive a nail and saw a 
hoard. 
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A NEW WASHABLE WALL COVERING. 

The growing demand for a wall covering which is 
washable has resulted in bringing on the market a 
new and improved article called " Sanitas/* The sur¬ 
face of this cloth covering is perfectly smooth and 
highly favorable for easy, quick, and thorough wash¬ 
ing, so that in the operation of cleaning very little 
time and exertion are spent. 11 Sanitas ” is manu¬ 
factured on a cotton fabric and finished in colors, in 
prints, plain colors and tiles, in dull, glazed anti 
varnished effects. It is extensively claimed that. 
"Sanitas” is the article par excellence for kitchen, 
pantry, bathroom, closet, and other walls where a 
durable and washable wall covering is desired on 
grounds of utility, neatness, beauty, health and 
economy. The plain effects are especially adapted to 
fresco work and ceilings, inasmuch as the character 
of the goods precludes the possibility of plaster stain, 
and hides all cracks in the wall, while the scope of the 
artistic designs is of such a wide extent that it is 
easy to select patterns and colors to accommodate the 
requirements of taste within any walls. As it is 
waterproof and vermin proof, hygienic conditions of 
the wall are assured. It is applied la walls like paper, 
and is inexpensive. Sanitas is manufactured, by the 
Standard Table Oilcloth Company, No. 320 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


STRUCTURAL AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Tin New York School of Structural and Archi¬ 
tectural Engineering is probably the only one which 
gives a student actual drafting-room practice from 
j he time he enters. The course of study is laid out 
in such a way as to be of especial benefit to the archi¬ 
tect, builder, or draftsman who has not had the ad¬ 
vantage of a technical school education, and gives the 
student a thorough knowledge of the methods em¬ 
ployed by i he largest engineering firms in New York 
City. The evening classes give a man who is em¬ 
ployed by day an opportunity to devote his evenings 
to study. The mail course consists of the same plans 
and studies as Uio?e given in the classes. Structural 
engineering is attracting the attention of the entire 
industrial world, and as a profession it opens up to 
the young man as honorable and a successful position 
ns offered by any of the leading arts and sciences. It 
has been developed within a comparatively few years, 
and its rapid strides to the front of commercial 
activity have placed it on a plane with the most 
lucrative of callings. A casual gLanee at the scope of 
building operations started in all the centers of energy 
will readily convince the observer thaL the construc¬ 
tion of modern edifices and public works has evolved 
from the primitive mason and carpenter style to the 
stage where applied scientific knowledge must step 
in to fill the requirements. The method of teaching 
in the school gives the student wishing to become a 
contractor in work in any part of the world a 
practical course with actual shop work from the first. 
He immediately begins such labor as would he re^ 
quired of him in the office of any large construction 
company and, at the same time, is enabled to attain 
Uie position of a structural engineer without taking 
lengthened courses in studies that are of no practical 
advantage in this particular ambition. The teachers 
are civil engineers, standing high and connected with 
leading contracting firms. They are practical, experi¬ 
enced men, and understand the modern methods of 
work. The structural course of study embraces twelve 
subjects, from arithmetic to structural design, and 
the ornamental course nine subjects, from arithmetic 
to graduating design. The addms of the school is 
No, IdS West Twenty Third Street, New York, N. Y. 


enameled baths. 

Formerly the unsanitary tin tub and t he dangerous 
old style enclosed piping ranked as an extravagance. 
The present enameled ware bath, combining the purity 
of china and the durability of Iron, is classed as a 
necessity. This reversion of opinion is a notable 
feature in the evolution of baths, and is responsible for 
the presence of a bathroom in the smallest of flats 
and cottages and 'the provision of one or more for 
each floor in larger residences. Perfect sanitation in 
the bathroom is obtained by modern methods of work 
and by the use of materials presenting a hard, smooth, 
and absolutely non-porous surface which will not craze 
or crack with long usage, a real saving is effected, 
for health is protected, bouse labor is minimized, and 
the need of repairs and rein stall meat is far removed. 


Practical information on this subject may be foiin ^ 
In the illustrated catalogue of the Standard bamtaij 
Manufacturing Company, which manufactures^ com¬ 
plete furnishings for bathrooms. The catalogue , 
tains views of seventeen bathrooms with furnishings 
varying in cost from the class adapted for the 
humblest home, through all grades to the magnificent 
equipments for the wealthy. Even if the bathroom 
is in the hands of the architect or the plumber, the 
suggestions of the experienced manufacturer as told 
in his directions, either as to scope or small details, 
are so carefully thought out that the owner, on study¬ 
ing them, will be very sure to be able to guard against 
any shortcomings or defects. These hints are very 
useful in reference to placing and spacing the main 
articles and accessories, as well as to decorations, in 
carrying out any desired color scheme. The booklet 
is issued and sent free on request to plumbers and 
dealers. The firm makes plumbing goods as well as 
the porcelain enameled iron baths, and the vast ex¬ 
tent of its output may be well Indicated by the state* 
merit that it has large works in Louisville, brass 
works In the same city, two separate works in De¬ 
troit of great capacity, and factories still larger at 
Allegheny and New Brighton, also works at Ellwood 
and Muncie, and offices, salesrooms, and warehouses 
in Louisville, Cleveland, New Orleans, and Pittsburg. 
The company is also sending to plumbers and archi¬ 
tects on request its catalogue on ” Standard ” High 
Grade Sanitary Woodwork and Porcelain Enameled 
Water Closets, the products of the Detroit plant; and 
a pamphlet illustrating ilie “ Standard ” Vimometer 
for use in office buildings, hotels, hospitals, schools, 
public and penal institutions. The address of the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company is Fitts- 
biirsr. Pa. 


GRANITE ROOFING, 

After nearly twenty years of experience in the 
production of what is styled " perfected granite roof¬ 
ing/ 1 the Eastern Granite Roofing Company, of New 
York, has received the Indorsement of many of the 
most prominent railroad officials, architects, builders, 
contractors, and superintendents of construction. 
This original stone-surfaced material, shown in the 
illustration, is scientifically made by skilled work¬ 
men on specially constructed machinery, and many 
buildings all over the United States can attest its en¬ 
during qualities after a service of ten or twelve years, 
with the roofs still in excellent condition, having re¬ 
quired no expenditure for repairs. After the first 
rainstorm, water from this roofing is untainted, and 
can he used for drinking, household, and factory 



'GRANITE HOOFING, 


purposes. It is one of the most attractive roofings 
made, and shows equally well as a siding, it is so 
simple in its application that any inexperienced work¬ 
man can lay it quickly and properly by following the 
simple and complete instructions furnished w ith every 
shipment. In the important matter of fire insurance, 
we are informed that the rate for buildings covered 
with this roofing is the same as for tin or gravel The 
best results are obtained by laying it on well-seasoned 
boards, although it can be put on over okl tin, without 
removing the latter, simply by pounding down stand¬ 
ing joints on lock-joint tin. Home interesting figures 
may be mentioned in reference to the vast output of 
this company's granite roofing industry. The new 
railroad shops at Headvilie. Mass., are covered with 
260,000 square feet of this material; the stock yard 
buildings at East Buffalo, N. V., with 400,000 square 
feet; the fine plant of I he Niles Car Company, at Niles, 
Ohio, with 30,000 square feet, are among the largest 
roof areas. Twenty thousand square feet of roofing Is 
the carrying capacity of one railroad ear. Forty-eight 
lailroad companies are using the roofing continually. 
Each roll contains 110 square feet, and is 41 feet Z 
inches long by 32 inches wide, in laying, each roll 


lap of three Inches for horizontal joints. The we 
per roll is 140 pounds. In order to facilitate the v 
of laying, the company supplies a special mop < 
size which permits of being sent by mail The 
and extensive works- of the Eastern Granite R w 
Company ate equipped throughout with the latent 
proved machinery, invented by its own experts 
address is the Irving Building. West Broadway 
Chambers Street, New York, N, Y, 


SELF-CLEANING FILTERS, 

In this article we illustrate a filter in which the 
filtering tubes are cleaned without taking apart, pro¬ 
ducing a new surface on stone and eliminating dirt 
after each filtration from the filter. The filtered and 
unfiltered waters do not come in contact. The stone 
tubes remain sealed until worn out, 
and are easily renewed at a small cost. 
It \£ called the ” Acorn,” and is a 
germ-proof device manufactured by 
T. Li nke & Co., of No, 1559 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N, Y, In its BcienUflc 
mechanical construction, a wheel regu¬ 
lates the filter; It has spring metal 
cleaners, an outlet for unfiltered water, 
a valve scat for shutting off water, 
und a washered seal to close the out¬ 
let The purpose in this natural stone 
lube filter is to overcome the imper¬ 
fections of many devices of like nature, 
and this is accomplished in a very original manner 
by the use of certain means for getting rid of refuse 
and by using materials that do not throw off fiber 
or absorb impurities. The carefully selected stone 
tubes used in the “ Acorn w and other filters made 
by Linke & Co. are composed of 9a per cent, silicate, 
and under various tests are found to be impervious 
to all Insoluble and suspended matter, and the capil¬ 
lary attraction, combined with pressure, makes the 
filter a very rapid one. The “Acorn” will filler from 
three to four gallons par hour; the double **Acorn '* 
from five to seven gallons. Other filters from nine 
to one hundred and twenty gallons in the same time. 



“ acorn '* 
FILTER. 


HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCKS 
MACHINERY. 

After experimenting unsuccessfully with a score of 
different constructions, Mr, Harmon 3. Palmer, of 
Washington, D, C* P has just invented two machines 
for manufacturing hollow concrete building blocks 
which give complete satisfaction* The machines are 
adapted to make corner bricks and bricks in which 
the exposed faces are arranged at different angles, 
as used for bay windows and similar structures, also 
to make bricks of the ordinary type. They provide 
such adjustments of the parts as to permit the man¬ 
ufacture of bricks In half, quarter, and other sections, 
and to vary the size of such bricks as may be required 
In length and width. It may be easily seen that con¬ 
crete, being proof against lire,, decay, and mo/stimv 
yet readily pliable for molding by tbo Improved ma¬ 
chinery described above, presents many advantages 
that architects and builders may profitably study and 
adopt* All the ornamentation needed lo be given to 
the blocks costs but little, and they can be tinted 
any color, and to any depth desired, and they have 
been tested to stand a strain five times as great as 
the highest wall yet hunt would impose. In fact, the 
blocks are equal in J a sting powers to granite, and re¬ 
quire no more than ten or twelve hours to fit them 
for use in any construction. Having this desirable 
material and perfect molding machinery, it will be 
no surprise to the reader to learn that interested 
parties are trying io reap i 1 licit benefits by encroach¬ 
ing on the interests owned by the company, of which 
Mr, Harmon S. Palmer is President. There probably 
never was a good thing started but ( hat base imita¬ 
tions and infringements were at once attempted to be 
palmed off on the unsuspecting before they could be 
fortified with knowledge sufficient lo distinguish tie- 
tween the genuine and the spurious. In regard to 
hollow - concrete building blocks, architects ami 
builders should be careful and investigate before allow¬ 
ing the use of any concrete blocks In their enterprises 
unless authorized by the Harmon S, Palmer Hollow 
Concrete Building; Block Company, of Washington, P. 
(J, t owners of basic patents covering such machines, 
walls, and blocks. Suits against imitators and in¬ 
fringers have been entered in the Federal Court® In 
Brooklyn, N. Y. r and in Jackson, Mich., and all parties 
violating the tights of the above named firm will be 
promptly prosecuted to the extent of the law. Dis¬ 
regard of this fair notice subject® infringers to liti¬ 
gations and their property to liens, The address of 
the company is No. 1401 Binnev Street, Washington. 
D. C. 


FURNITURE POLISH, 

Winns wax, 2,500 parts; water, distilled. 4,500 parts; 
potassium carbonate, 25 parts; oil of turpentine, 4,000 
parts. Boil the wax in 1,500 parts of the water, carry¬ 
ing the potassium carbonate, until the wax is saponified. 
Add sufficient water to replace that lost by evaporation, 
and stir till cold, and add. little by little, under con¬ 
stant agitation the oil of turpentine, and eonilnue to 
stir until a complete emulsion Is attained. Then add 
the remainder of water all at once and stir in. Smear 
the cream on a thin soft rag, and go over the furniture, 
then polish with a woolen clofh.-^Oesterreichische 
Farbon und Lack Zeltung. 
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HAND AND FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW 



Iron Frame, 36 Inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

with grooves on each side of saw for gitugea to slide in, 

Steel sb afts and best Babbitt metn 1 boxes Boring tabl c a nd s kle treadle, 

Geai? are all m achfrrn-cufc from solid iron. Weight, complete, 350 ibsu 

Two 7-inch sa$ra and two crank handles with each machine. Semi for catalogue, 

J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 



Hali Enough Water 


Is quite enough for some people, but most 
people want water every day. If 


RIDER o R ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed, 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue “£, ,t on application to nearest store. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


3S Warren Street, SEW YORK. 

40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

230 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 

40 N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA, 
693 Craig St., MONTREAL* P. Q. 

22 Pitt St,, SYDNEY, N, S. W. 

Teniente-itey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 



“DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

(ott approval) 
PRICE OJT THIS 

Plano-Finish, 

Selected Figure, 
Quarter-Sawed Oak 
Mantel Is $29.40 

Dealers' price $4u to Jafl, 
Ills ffe in. hijfli, £o in viidp, 
36 * 18 Ftecch Bevel Miir&r, 
foir elaborate capitals. 

liiducies TileFaqng.foiiS 
Hearth, Filled Frame mil 
Club H ouse Crate. 

' .40 buys sami? qual¬ 

ity Mantel in Cabinet Oak, 
with outfit. 

FREIGHT PAID Lis* at 
Miss. Rivesand ft. afS* Car, 

Our Si 1.7a Manlel is a WONDER. 

Tile* mounted on Slate, 
iniifc« PERFECT job. Any- 
roe can place them. 

Send for catalog of Mantels 
Grates, Tiles for Floors and 
Baths; Slate Laundry Tub** 

N* Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Automatic 

Closing, 
Sliding and 
Revolving 
Sashes, 


Reduce insurance 
by using 

S MITH’ S 

Patent 

Fireproof 

Metal 

Wire-Glass 

Windows 

SMITH-WARDEN CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 




ARTESIAN 


Wells. Oil nod Gas Wei fg drilled 
by contrues to any depth frocn50 
to 300D feet.*/We also manufac¬ 
ture and famish everythin* re¬ 
paired to drill mid complete 
same. Portable Horse Power 
ind Mourned Sicfita Drilling 
Machines for IDO to IftXI feet. 
Write ub stating exactly what 
s required and send for illus- 
rated catalogue- Address 
PIERCE TVRLL EtfGlKftMtLVG AND SUPPLY CO. 
136 Llbekty Street. Sew Slui.R. D. S. jl. 


UKRtTWHISTtE: 

Xfe fniTewtructllllt Pnten 
Whiatlin*Top Allows, 

Any toy Olf drt wiftcmi pan a alrtn 
cjhj ^ifri it. An fritersstteg novdD 
ftKdiwflhf to all. Young and old wf 
try who cjLtt spin it the lonirest an 
a»uaa tt towhEnllo the loudest* Storet 
U r CLUte ( hv mail, ]fi Mute, 

Kln^f v-ICurt Co., Room ta 
UboriySL^Y, 

dfcilvra solicited. G<hdk! mjHn t* wanted 




F&f 

Mftorh^ 

K&uHlng 


The Popular Fox Trimmers 


Miter Machines 

- and — 

Dado Heads 


Fox Trimmers will true up the 

ends of any piece of wood accurately 
and smooth on any angle Instantly* 

Every Builder should have one. 

Four Stylt$. 


Tea Sizes, 


Nm. Km 

Adjustable 
Dado Head* 


No. 3 Miter. 


DADO HEADS IN 
AMY DIAMETER 
AND AN V CUT, 
either PLAIN 
OR ADJUSTABLE. 


AXY TOOL 
OS TRIAL. 


Catalogues and Prices on request. 

FOX MACHINE CO. 



Clients are thankful 

when architects suggest, ns a source of water 
supply and a protection again*t lire, 

CALDWELL 

Tanks and Towers. 

They stand firm as a rock, no mutter how 
fiercely tempests rugv. 

They need no repairs, except a coat of paint 
now and then. 

They last a lifetime. 

They are distinctly ornamental. 

For other reasons see our Catalogue and Price 
List. 

W. E,. CALDWELL CO., 

LOUUsVILLEt RY. 




YOU SHOULD USE! 


loirs Patent lock Joint Staved columns 


for Piazzas and Interior Decorations, They are speci¬ 
fied by most prominent architects everywhere ■ will 
not check or open like old fashioned built up columns. 
Made in all kinds o£ wood, any diameter over 6 inches 
and any length. Send for Catalogue A. 

HARTMANN BROS. MFC. CO., 



MOUNT VERNON, N. V, U. s. A. 


New York Officer Townsend Building, 1133 Broadway. 


Western Factory, HENRY SANDERS CO., 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago. III. 



H jMfl SB Y° wVte’ R muiun^ 

»WSA| R«tU*l tofcaySl 5.1 HI EtortrlftKan, Rci^ itLrnH omij 10Jlife 
wsKr ]-.rtseuis. J?«d |iy t-lll Ihuh IioLe: cicq to ottAwted t.i mit r<]s|^-al 

^Ssiaa^j^aa!™«»«Jraaii 


rr»gir^etjbtpi|. Ag^EiliutoiJ, r'^.m^***"** _ CP 1 

C l €LI>X E MOTei£€il^ lUotu 4* ShwldutTlUc^Pa. 




T 


i 


Wood Mosaic, 
Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders* 

Send stamp for Bonk 
of Designs. 


E. B. MOORE £ CO., 

48 St 50 Randolph St. f 

CHICAGO. ILI . 


TO BUILD FROM. 

The National Builder a 
monthly journal devoted to 
practical building inter¬ 
ests. Each number con¬ 
tains one or more Archi* 
tects’ plans of a nioderate- 
pricecl structure, drawn to 
a scale and ready to build 
from, with a complete bill 
of material and detailed 
per year. Sample and Cat'l free. 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
306*398 Dearborn $u CHICAGO. 


an J e very * . * 
ph otographic 
requisite. * . , 

—-“ Anthony’s 

Photographic 

Bulletin.” 

THE ANTHONY & SC0VILL CO. 

122-124 Fifth Ave., New York. 



CAMERAS 









































































































































































Secure 

Protection 
and 

Long Service 
by using 

Asphalt Roofing 

SAVES REPAIRS. SAVES RECOATING- 

SAVES RENEWING* 

SEND PQH SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 

STOWELL MFC. CO* 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


&jp a gi‘ Illustrated Catalogue of 
over VMi Designs of Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 

COPPER FINIALS, Etc. 

Jtttlkd to any uddrcgs fur Ji-vont utioup 
—ii3i.lt tilt? 

T. W. JUNES, Manufacturer, 

18 Fletcher Street* New Yohk. 


established taar 

THE STORM MANUFACTURING CO 

The Largest and Leading Makers of 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

mew ran# offick. fact out * _**aih vmec* 

m ckambchs sr NEWARK, N. J* 





T 



$2.50 each. 

$5.00 per pair. 

Onlv two wires are needed be- 
tween the instruments. Perfect 
ta Skins, Per feet ri n sin g, Per f ect 
in every way. Absolutely guar- 
ant&ed on distances up to 16 U 0 feet. 
Our transmitter# are v«ry clear In tone and we 
use tSie best grade of granulated carbon. Full 
directions sent with each instrument, 

ATWATER KENT JYIANFG. WORKS, 

lo« N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FRANKLIN DYNAMO 

50 Watts, 1 0 Volts, 5 Amperes 

JUKI) to 4XW revolution*. Sets of mate¬ 
rials, finished ports, complete mncli nca. 
For utuatcurconstriuOiMii - very efficient. 
Will drive a dental on pine. *ewbjg 111 a- 
Ctiinr; or email! lathe; run ae a preherntor, 
will furnish eurrent for si* tt-canille 
Jjmips. Farts, *3..% 116,1)0. es.9L LOm- 
p] etc, fHi.&G, W ri te for circular f JL 

Parsed & Weed, 139 131W. 31st Si, N*Y. 



-W FRANKLIN 
Model Shop 



HANDS DIRTY? 

Gre-Sulvent InstantTy dissolves and removes 
umcldiu’ uremia, paint mul ink. Tillies clicuu ot 
eipa p. HjimnlCFS. AntiSPiUleu By mad, premia, 
1 ,’Sc* wml ( 25c*, stamps, Sample free to dealers. 

Co rres pan den co solicited, 

THE UTILITY CO,, 233 Greenwich St.. New York. 


New YorK School ol Structural 


Scientific American Building Monthly 



Grant Holler Bearing Pulley. 


grant pulley & 

HARDWARE CO. 

25 Warren St. NEW YORK.. 


Send for 
Catalogue 


GRANT 

Overhead 


31rOu«n J i Pul eld*, 

specified »y me of ^ dStates 



MANUfACTURIRS 

» _ or- 


rcom^y L, i 1Kj 

SKYUG/VT 6 ,VEMILATOI?£ 

..SHUT AUTA 1 SPECIAL! IIS 


IIOfl fr -5 ST- CANTON 


TO KEEP COOL 

you must have a whirling fan to drive the heated, impure air from your 
rooms. Will you pay $15 or more for an electric fan, or will you buy 
our famous 

Water Motor Fan 

which makes 2,000 revolutions a minute and throws a current of air 
as strong as does an electric fin, yet costs only ^I.SO. ft can be 
attached to any spigot direct, or connected by rubber hose and attached 
to wall in same or another room. Gan be adjusted by anyone—even a 
child—quickly and easily. The fan is ten inches in diameter. Requires 
but low pressure, the motor being fed through a 1-16-inch hole. Runs 
smoothly, without noise or annoyance—especially desirable for the 
sick-room. Cannot get out of order* 

Price, Complete, $1.50. BooKlet Free. 

Good Agents Wanted to sell the Water Motor Fan to the thousands 
who have been waiting for a perfect fan at a low price. 

DELAWARE RUBBER CO., Dept. 107, 

G3A Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Adapted to buildings of any kind or sire* 
Has all advantages of hot water heating 
without any objectionable features* Abso¬ 
lutely noiseless* No pressure* No air valves. 
No pumps nor machinery. Installed by 
all steam-fitters* Superior to any other 
system of heating and costs less. Send for 
Catalogue. VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO., 
917 Arch Street* Philadelphia* Pa, 


“Broomell’s Vapor 
System of Steam 
Heating.” s,*,*,*. 


July, 1903 , 



2Qth CENTURY 

D um b Waiter 

GREAT LIFT FOR WOMEN. 

RavcB h und rods of steps ta the 
cellar. It is the moat campk-u? 
dumb waiter on the marked to¬ 
day, Can be operated without 
manual application, and cun be 

S luced in any house* old or how 
y cutting a hole in the uoor larre 
enough ior the waiter to pass 
through. Entirely bidden from 
view when not in iise Ourprieef: 
are within the reach of all* 

Write at once for circular. 

DAIRY IMPLEMENT CO* 
LIMA, OHIO* 



Going to Build ? 


Mart.?fan's Suburban 

Homes t& a new book 
of Hit page*, afae Bx >o 
in printed on heavy paper, and contains iw 
designs, together with Door pin ns mid inter lot 
views of up-to-date houses cciatingTroin ££» u. 
$£ 3 , 1 * 90 * Sent prepaid ior 35 cts, in silver u> 
p, T* Mac LAO AN, Jr., Architect, 

Olij liroud St., Newark* N, J, 


NOW LEA 1)Y* 

Modern Machine Shop Tools. 

Their Construction, Operation and Manipulation* 
Including both Hand and Machine Tool*. 

By W* H* VAN DERVGORT t M. E* 

Larjre&’tt- j ?6 Pages* 67 $ frustrations* 

Bound ift Ctofh* 

s -4 00* 

An entirely new and fully illustrated work* treat* 
fjjj* the subject of Dluderii Jttnt’Iilti» Sl*np TikiIi 
in a concisp and comprehensive manner, ^pecittl 
care has been taken to eliminate alj mat Dr not 
strictly pertaining to the subject* thus milking U 
possible to give the reader complete informaiiun 
pertaining to mat hi no shop tools and methods in a 
single volume ul it moderate price. 

The work is logically arranged, the various hand 
and machine loots being gtagppcil lulu clauses, ntd 
description of each is given in proportion to their 
relative Importance. The illustration* repreftent 
the very latent touls and methods* all of which iur 
clearl v described. Each tool Is considered from 
the following point*: 

FIRST— Its con struct!on, with rntvts »» to TU 
manufacture, . *.* 

.SECOND-It* operation, proper timnijmlal ion 
and care. „ 

T HIK 1 >—N om crons examples of work performed. 
l ull descriptive circulars of ahw* udli h# 
tttjtudfree on appficalion* 

MUNN & CO.* Publishers* 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Details of Building: 
Construction 

A collection of Jill plates of pcrtle drawings, 
with introductory text 

liy CLARENCB A* 31ARTXN* 

Ami* Professor, Golfvge of Architecture, Cornell 
Univendty. 

This hook Is 10 fov I 2 f .« Jncbun In ntae. and Mibwliiii 
tiady bound in cloth, price* >v~. 00 , For sale liy 

MlINN & CO.* 36 1 Broadway, New York City, 


and Architectural Engineering 

168 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK* 

L'R course covers Modern Steel Construc¬ 
tion and Architecture, 

—— \Ve teach only this one subject, and 

teach that thorou ghly.' 

Draughtsmen and delailers desiring to ac¬ 
quire advanced and practical knowledge of 
modem steel structures nre given special atten¬ 
tion, All sturlerus receive Individual attention. 
Our school is 0 drnngbting-room in opera¬ 
tion, and each student can advance as rapidly 
ua bis ability and time permit. 

Day uud evening classes. Call or write for 
particulars. 



O UR. remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an Intensely brilliant* 
smokeless gas at much less cosi than city 
gas. better, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene, 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operation. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and healing. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus b?r suburban homes, institu¬ 
tions, ete. We construei special auuarntus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv¬ 
alent to citv gas at 50 cents per coo dime fed. atid 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns* etc 

C. Mi KEIVIP MFG. CO., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


A RARE ART BOOK 


THE ANCIENT HALLS OF THE CITY GUILDS. 

Drawn in Lithography by Thos. R. Way. 

With some account of the History of the Companies, by Philip Norman, F.S. A. 

Large qto. $10. go net. 

Edition limited to 100 copies for America, 

A list of the names of subscribers, in advance of publication, will be printed at the end of the volume. 

The list closes July 15, 

Write for descriptive circular and specimen illustration. 


Of her books by the same artist , uniform in style: 

RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON SUBURBS NORTH OF THE THAMES 

LELignm^F OT-D^ONDOKJPON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES AND IN THE SUBURBS 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF RICHMOND, TWICKENHAM. KEW, PETERSHAM, AND MORT- 
ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD 

No. 67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Tlie Dr. Deimel Linen Under- 
wear means warmth > protec¬ 
tion, and health to every one— 
young and bid—it is the best 


Dr. Deimel 

Underwear 


Cadillac 

The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 

Until the Cadillac wns made, all 


that money can buy. 



All p#rmT» Dr. 
TMhit'l jrariPuTit* 
bear thin trade-murk. 


Wear it this winter as 
a safeguard against the 
cold-catching habit. 

For catalogue anti 
samples of material 
address 


automobile construction was 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co., 



‘The Watch 

of the 

Period 


"With ordinary care and 
usa ge - an ywhere, 
at any time— 


The Elgin Watch will never 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect# 

Every Elgin W&tcli lias “Elgin” engraved on tbo works* Booklet Tree* 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO* f Elgin, Illinois. 



that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi¬ 
tions of roads. You should not 
buy before examining this won¬ 
derful iiaiy machine. Price f. o* b. 
at factory, £750. 

The ntw tonneau attachment, 
at au extra cost of $too f gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four, as required—a very 
graceful effect in either use. 
Write for illustrated booklet N. 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


With t\i- tacMblfl 
to mi tutu 


ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE. — DIE 

iioiiH. With many ill mdrutl cuts, for making a comj 
mnuhiiiu from two bjcyclcs aim piiven in SitpfUOM 
W C 1 10fi* The moctir and bofctery are also treatt 
in detail* Price Hi omit a, For sale Ur Matui & 1 , 0 , 
nil neiiv.sd eaters* 

S DRIVING LAMP* M 

0 JT in the only perfect one. MaRH&JJM 
\ IT 1 VIJr not blow or jar out. 1 

0 r 'V g \ voh a c I car. wju Ito 1«? ■ ■ t. x1 

A IT Fs like an engine head- [fln 

0 IT tfirow&tbe light st-rid,vkt IHll 

\ ahead from 3uu to SOI) ft* JL_ ^g gg 

0 IT burns kerosene* fP^-^atlfjgy llLj 

Y Smd for tonk (free). 

€ K* E. DIETZ CO.. 60 Latght Street. New York. 
W 3f c/rt ion t his uojtfr fliul get special dimount. 

ESTABLISHED 1840, 


vRun nme§ in every State for men of character and energy to act ns 
_rep resent ittiveB. Apply to G nsce E* Tor hell, *»d VI re-Frew. 

The Equitable life Assn a nee Society of the United States, 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept No* 29 . 

Please send me information regarding an Endowment foi $. ,., * 
if issued at..vears of acre. 


Name .. 
Address 


Presses for 
Sub=Press Work. 

Five nizes* Buh-Presses auii 
Taolu to order* 

fSr Send, for Catalogue. 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, 

P. 0. Box 7, WATERBUHY, CONN. 


we will send by express mot prepaid), 
eompleieN. D, Outfit with full Inst ruc¬ 
tion 8 for aenrnmp TELEG li A I* 11 
5 p & OPERATING. 

00 cb„ A fascinating study 

that will enable you 
to earn pood wages. 
Send 2,i cents tor tml- 
» versa,! dutlnu stamp, 

by mail, 

Send for our catalog. 


BEODEB/CK&BA5CDMROPE £0 

ST LOU/S. MO. 


■ Established im ‘ 
Inc 2 ll Park Place New York 


One Wire—Triple Service 


An EXTRA LIGH1 anfl Power for a MOTOR FAN, witliout loss of 
ORIGINAL LIGHT in tlie Fixture 

THE VETTER CURRENT TAP 

The only Socket that will do the work* Easily attached to any fixture. 
SAMPLE, POSTPAID, Bl.fHL LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT 
Send for circular. Sold by all E'eetricnJ Supply Houses 

i> B. MEYR 0 WIT 2 , ^n a d n PaTcnTee, 104 East 23 d St.. New York 


ftmnY E. HYDE. rounder 


J.W ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H HYDE 

VICE PRESIDENT 


Washington and 
Lincoln 

defended and protected their country 
while they lived. 

The Father of a family should defend and 
protect his family.not only while he lives 
hut after lie dies. 

This can best be accomplished by Life 
Assurance. An Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will protect your family in the 
event of your death, and will provide for 
your own future if you live. 

For full information fill out coupon below. 


MILLS FOR ALL MATERIALS 


^ fejiUMEU Off GRINDING 
K. - --^ ■machine. COME TO 

; yus AND YOU WILL 

\CET THE BEST 

11 and. still save ' 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 

indjSBCaTALOG N? 4) MUNCY, Pa. 


more or less experimental. This 
machine is made ou a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth¬ 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 


Pepf. . 1 . 4 ‘ 2 - lfM Broad way , N* Y. 

■pH 

San s Francisco, Ca l., ill Montgomery St. 
Washington, U. r. r 72S [fifteenth 3&t., N, W, 
Brooklyn* -dU I* niton St. 

Mu n rn sAL CA n., 23)2 Si. ClUi erl ne St. 

London, W. C-. Eng.* 83 Strand* 1 Hotel CectJ). 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 


DIRECT 


PREPARED 

ASBESTOS FIBRE 

for Manufacturers use 


FROM MINES 

R. H. MARTIN, 

OFFICE* ST. PAUL BUILDING 

220 B’way, New York. 







m are planted by farmer W 
m and gardener who Inih ■ 
■ Stoppedexperimenting. It 1 
F nays lo pay a HtlJe mom \ 
’ for Ferry* and reap n fftw? 
deal more at ihe harvest, All 
dealers 1 Juki s r rd AimtmK 
postimid free to all Applicants. 

D. M* FERRY Sl CO m 
D etroit, Mich. 


BICYCLE TIBE REPAIRING* - THE 

Mending of Single Tube Tires.—A practical urtletellln^ 
tiatinji tbe jnotbod of Inferring nntcbes «iu] plBEa with 
pliers and plugRcr«, together with rubber bund pluticiiig 
and Mic uso of ptinctnre bajidB. ^ Ulustrations* Con¬ 
tained in Sl’Ppokaiknt 1 hcj. Price 10 cents. For 
sale y tiHunn & C’o* and nil uewiwleaters. 



SCROLL 

SAWYER. 

On receipt of 1 *1 cm fa 

I will .send, pcslpuid, the 
pattern of this Tlircv- 
Ilrncket, plze 
18x21, Over BOO beautf- 
ful Hi rilnt 11 re l>c* 
Kitfiis fer Scroll Sow- 
imf,mid mylLLUSTUAT- 

Ko Catalogue of Scrnll 
Raws. Lather. Fancy 
Wood*. 3 mn It Licks, 
Fancy ITlngcs* Cntclies, 
Clock Movements* etc,; 
or send 0 cent a for ('nta^ 
tagac and Miniature Dt>- 
alfftis, 

A. 11. POMEROY, 

Department 11, 

OS Asylum Street, 
Ha itTFu n i>* Conn, 


Quality-Simplicity-Practicability 


These are the three important points studied In the 
manufacture of the widely celebrated 


CRESCENT SAFET Y RAZOR 



lUad the blade" 
„ e?* ..-yv I 9 forged from t 

ORESCENT r | Wnest Engllsli Hi 

or .Steel, temper 
by mi iiiLprov 
process. The sli 
piiclty Is shown 
tlieonae with win 
the Hade can boa 
Juste 1 for fduivji 

. , 7 71-- - . or mrondnr, V 

pructability is that every part is luterchangcable m 
extra blades are guaranteed to fit. Sample by reglater 
mall fpr yi.2S. 


SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY CO*. Southington* Cl.. U. S. A. 


KLIP KLIP Manicure ^ 



KLiP'KLIP CD., 6 S 3 So. Clinton St. 


T Hinn.Uli^shApaiLfcp d 

ebjiniL juiil On- 

silPh In pejf^clctinitL 
Uci 11 . A t 'OSHJalc k amii 
b'tirsf^r iiian* watnuti 
pr child. Silver nbel t 
Irjrkfif-jil.iU'd. S,i H I 

pnTd nn j*[ i*| 

PtIm tf ypnr 
rti'fik'i lutHii's h / jC 

Rochostef* N. Y, 



YIKCHANIOALLY true. 

Our tuaeldnery for correctly gbauing and 
spacing tae teeth of all kinds of gear Is as- 
surtOg work that ih mechanically perl, et 4 
Cost niueli Jena than on Lbe nld principle 
Send for froe booklet* Hi ■ vva lo u r a h & 
PATTKltN UOKKS. BllflWO, N. V* 



Absolute Range Perfection 

Soldier Cash or on 
Monlhly Payments. 

$ 10<"$20 

Saved. 


Fn Ijili I 
pdil ■Pa>t 
fif thn 
W iMiraRii-h 
pi KIvl'f 
hikI Hnrtb 
u£ rhs 

Teaiti^aSM* 

Dish ; 

beyond. 

Your more! re* 
untied after 6 
months" trial If 


Clapp's Ideal Steel R*ange 

te rwl &f« tier c#ni, DitWf rtltu'r*. My pujHirinr Inctiop on 

Lake Rrie, ivli,^rx? Iiun* pIlm.'I* fivljrlib* flUfl KidlSml lnl>ur »w 

cltpaiMiviOi>l niK i J * faTntfs > TOP SOTClt Pled Rjujjps 

m fl f’lraii snving of # 10 psnrf for frt* l aUfllnptr# rtf n.|I #iyl» 
ami vi-fTh or wllhout reiwryoir* for city, (own orcrvuniry t 3 »* 

CIIEKTFIC It* Cl.API*. fiHKSnmn.lt St., Toledo. <►, 
jPrnHicul Slave and Itunur .tfiin.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 

THATCHER 



THATCHER Furnace*, Ranges, Steam and 
Hot Water liejiters are the result of 52 years 
successful experience in making high-grade heat¬ 
ing apparatus. They are used, by the best archi¬ 
tects and builders because of their superior con¬ 
struct inn and quality. The name 41 Thatcher 
moans a better value and a stronger guarantee for 
vnu—tilings lifttdtiHl by h half century rejnu 
tat 1 01 u Settd for Illustrated Catalog. 

THATCHER FURNACE CO,, 

Works : Newark, N. J. 240 Water $t„ New York. 


Dumb Waiters 
Elevators 
Hoists, Etc. 

Simple, 

Durable, 

Easy Running, 

THOUSANDS IN USE. 

/Vw*. r V***.* t tlie itj.nl tlnuly at any point. 

Send for New Catalogue. 

When writing please mention this magazine. 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 

149 Academy Street, Poughkeepsie, N,Y. 

IIO Liberty SL , New York Cityi 



Liolit C Air 

m&y be admitted a>f 
any part of the wttv 
dow if you use 

BurlirM§toi\ 
Venetian or Sliding Blinds 

TrtVit-s W Ca.r*l=§«e C ife. Tke 

]3ur l i i\§foi\ Ver\efi &.i\~E>lii\d Co- 

Purli^tSiN, vr : 




PflTEHTS 


THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


PATENTS 


- PATENT gives you an exclusive right to your invention for a 

term of seventeen ) f ears. You eao sell, lease, mortgage it, 
assign portions of it, and grant licenses to manufacture 
under it. Our Patent system is responsible for much of.otir industrial 
progress and our success in competing in the markets of the world. 

The value of a successful Patent is in no degree commensurate with 
the almost nominal cost of obtaining it, In order to obtain a Patent it 
is necessary to employ a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications 
and draw the claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession 
which can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare and 
prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of expense. 

Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same to rich and 
poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are happy tr> consult 
with you in person or by letter as to the probable patentability of your 
invention. 

Hand-Boot on Patents, Trade Marks, Etc,, Sent FREE on Application, 

MUNN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 


BRANCH OFFICE 1 

635 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


MAIN OFFICE ; 

361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DETAILS: ( 


Modern American Dwellings 
with Constructive Details. 


Contains, In addition to other matter, several hundred 
cuts showing interior and exterior trim,. 

great work is arranged, as follows: A page of text is given before each design, 
in scribing the house and including particulars relative to materials, finish, cost, etc. 
\exl Inflows a full page photo reproduction of the finished building. This is followed 
!>v plates showing large front and side elevations and floor plans." Then follow pace 
plates or Constructive Details. * ** 

Size 9 x 13 inches (oblong). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $ 2 . 00 , Prepaid. 


For sale by MUNN & CO., 301 Broadway, New York City. 


For pnlkhlntf. stretching ttnti njitiping your shorn you tlieil 
Lhe-enslly idruatwl mid rigi.l S mart Set Shm> JUtltft null 
AiEjufrUiMe Ttw. 

Sra»ft Sb» ffo1d«r:iwI Trm - , ji,f T no 

Smart Set Shoo i f »L-e- »nil Falf of Tle-if* * I. ,'»0 
S mart Shot ITrieeB, each - . . 

TtoSjLr AiituKTABi.K T»ut dm perfectly any si™ ithoo, 
lAitsiStt iT^m wnlijirr ami Use Hi ktttJri your *ho«« In shall*. 
1 ree with every Smart S*t £hot FMdor ami Tree wa witj 
Stvfl yett Olio tula? or SirirnillNM Polish fttid one our in>«- 
“ Utility " Ctiiyilmc Cktlis, A l bikuv, li:ir,|wanj an^ huuou 
furolahltif tttQftis, or tlLieut, 

K |ii M^.y-Hurt Co. * Room 303, m Liberty Etreot, rtf Y 
CorreapiiTirli.-uu* with duajeni *e||dtoil, Owl iigrulH w*nM, 


Rev olution in Building Methods 



HARMON S. PALMER 


Builders and contractors every¬ 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
that is certain to become popular 
wherever tried. 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCKS 

give vertical flues within that pro¬ 
duce the best ventilation, retard 
rain and moistnre, and are positive 
non-conductors of heat and cold. 
These bricks are light, strong and 
hygienic. No danger of building 
too high with them. Made in nine 
sizes, from 8 inches upwards, all ir> 
r y^bnut any cutting needed. 
Look like natural stone, last longer, 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired. Machines for making 
the above turn out 2.400 to 3,000 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks. 
Ihe blocks made are absolutely 
fire water, frost and vermin proof, 
and need neither paint nor repairs 
require no backing of bricks and 
safely carry floors, joists, beams 
and roofs. Hollow space affords 
facilities for gas and water pipes, 
electric wires, speaking tubes, etc. 
l-ull particulars supplied on apr" 
cation to 


u cation to 

HounwcoNcPErn BuirDiNti block co. 



T HE two million people who buy 
I tiger $0 It Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil¬ 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises, 

I f yon want the bent watch» ask any dealer form 
Inzersolt and see that you Ee* it. If you don't, md 
iif a dollar and you will receive one by mall, prepaid, 

Jibuti Flirt. lipjit. 25. 

EOBT, ft. JNGERSOLL & BK0„ 67 CortliadJ St*, N*V, 


NOW READY. 

Scientific American 
Building Monthly 

Volume XXXtV. Juty to December. i<W2. 
A UonlUy 3d ag a rite of Daaseetlc Ar:b;tDCttut. 

SI? MPTUOUSLY IL LUii T RAT KL». 

2 ?& ilktstr.itioas % six covsrra in tint j l46p*gK% 
. BOUND IN BOARDS. PRICE, $2.00, 

I Prepaid, by mall. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 
Scientific Amkhican Brtunxo 
Monthly more than maintains the 
1 high standard established by this 
I valuable magazine. Us " Talks with 
A r ch i tec is "*—eon l r H ml ions by tit o 
leading architects of the day; tte 
editorial discussions of important 
subjects relating to domestic archi¬ 
tecture, and Its many specialised 
departments, make it the most ime* 
ful and most valuable publication of 
its kind. 

Talks with Architects. u A Talk 
on House Fittings/' by a sanitary 
expert; Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, on 
" Municipal Art; ” Mr, F* Welling¬ 
ton Ruckatuhl, on "Sculpture for 
the Home;” Mr* Charles M. Shenti, 
on “Opportunities for Decorative 
Art;" Mr. William Martin Aiken, on 
the “City Architect;" Mr. Percy 
Griffon, on " Small Houses/* 

Ed 1 to rf a I A rt I cl es. * 1 C h cap 

Houses/* " Walls and Wall Treat- 
ment," "The Arts and the House/* 
“The Country House/" “How rho 
Architect Helps the Home/’ " How 
the Householder Helps the House,” 
Departments, ” The Garden/* 
“ The Household/ 1 “ Sanitation/* 

“ Stable Lore,.Fhe City House/ 1 

** Civic Betterment/* “ Country 

Life/* "The Flat” "Fire Protec- 
Uon/’ ” The Country House,** 
" Housing Problems/* " Heating 
Talk/ 11 * Furniture/* *“ House Sugges¬ 
tions/* “ Wall Papers/ 1 ** The 

Kitchen/* ” New Books/’ “ 
Notes/* « New Building Patents/* 
“ Publishers^ Department” 

The Scientific Auk me ax Bnui- 
ixci Monthly contains each month 
fourteen large page* of original pho¬ 
tographs and plans of dwellings, 
houses, gardens, country estates, 
and buildings, of moderate price, to¬ 
gether with a cover beautifully 
printed in tint. The illustrations 
are all made from photographs 
taken expressly for the Magazine 
and are printed with every advan¬ 
tage of the printer's art. The plans 
which accompany most of the Illus¬ 
trations present a complete synop¬ 
sis of each subject and are a unique 
feature of this valuable Magazine. 
Careful and concise descriptions ac¬ 
company each illustration* The il¬ 
lustrations Include photographs of 
exteriors, interiors, and details, 
views of gardens and ornamental 
adjuncts to the house. No expense 
is spared to make this Magazine the 
leading periodical of its class and 
of the utmost practical value to its 
readers. 

I , rOR mr 

MU AN & CO.. 3 til Broadway, New Ynrli City, 

AXP ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
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Trent Tile Company 

OFFICE AND WORKS: TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


NNEXED illustration is an interior view of Peoples’ Bank, Union, 
S. C. Wainscoting tiled with our Non-Crazing Color No. a8o, 
the cap and base in color No. 260; the effect obtained being “ Malachite." 
Floor laid with our N on- Absorbent Ceramic Mosaics. If you are con¬ 


sidering the wainscot question, write us before you select the material. 

. Our new Non-Crazing Glazes are made in many colors and 
shades, and"are richer in decorative features than the rarest onyx or 
Marbles. While they are more beautiful than onyx or marble, they 
cost less, and are unsurpassed in wearing properties. T he Palace of 
the Alhambra, erected centuries ago, is an example of magnificent tile 
work, the beauties -of which are as great to-day as when completed. 
History discloses no example of marble work that is its equal in any 
respect. Query: IVhy use marble? 

We make tile of all kinds anil for all purposes. 

Make special designs without charge. 


J. E. BOLLES Iron and Wire Works 



Bank Railings, Elevator Enclosures and. 
Cars, Grilles, Fire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings, etc, 

DETROIT* MICH, XI. S. A* 

Send for Catalogue R, and mention line 
of business. 


DIXON’S SILICA (fRAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs .veil pain.vd have noe re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL* quired nepaijitipgfcr::Qtoi5y6ars 

If you need any paint it will puy you to send for circular. 

JOSEPH Z)IAO.\ CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, W. J. 



Highest efficiency m fire and water tests of the New Vorlr _ a 

n*dgni»*l STANDARD OP FIR^PRdoJ? B *“ d 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

i nntfif __ . _ _ 


now the 


Send for Catalogue. 


121 Liberty Street* New York* 


Don’t Experiment 


-BUY- 


FISK TIRES 


FISK RUBBER COMPANY,Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVIN ICE PAD 

•Saves 15 to 33 Per Cent, 
of Ice Bill. 

Keeps fond better ; makes ice chest colder ; pre¬ 
vent* shine Retail, 75c. sq. ft. First-class 
nurawate, house furnish mg and department stores. 
Ml the facte in booklet No. 16, 

SAVIN ICE PAD CO. 


The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 




ot unfailing service 


fS proves the /s 

A A 

A ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY £ 
g of the £ 

f Remington j 

| TYPEWRITER | 

A A 

A A 

A WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT A 

A 327 Broadway. New Yorlt A 


ROO k' Q Our lar £ e Catalogue of American 
and Foreign Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Books s embracing more than Fifty different 
subjects, and containing ti6 pages, will be mailed, 
free to any address in ihe world. 

MU.NN & CO*, 361 Broadway, New York. 


For Home Comforts 


HARTMAN'S SLIDIN 
BUNDS, operated wit 
Patent Friction Bloc 
Springs, the best i 
the world for the pu 
pose, 

HARTMAN'S PATEft 
WEIGHT-BALANCE 
Sliding Blinds. 

HARTMAN'S NEW 111 
PROVED VENETIA 
BUND, more eonvi 
nient. and a haJ 
cheaper than ordinal 
inside blinds. 

HARTMAN ! $ BALI 
BEARING, R0LLIN1 
AND SLIDING PART 
TIONS, not only tl 
best, but 1 he cheapes 
HARTMAN S SUPI 
RtOR FLY SCREEN! 
Mad e o£ best materia 
* best work* 

Cftte"ogiw. FrCe B ° 0Wet ’ or £or *®-P“Kv Illustrate 

THE HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO. 

No. 5# Lincoln Avenue, Bowling Green, Ky„ II, S .) 


Cbt typewriter Exchange 

IH Barclay St.. NEW YORK 
124 La Salle St., CHICAGO 
38 BromfieldSt., BOSTON 
8f 7 Wyandotte St„ 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
203 North 2th St.* 

ST. LOUIS* MO* 
636 California St., 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL* 

.j,, , „ Wb wifi save you from ifl 

-u Typewriter*! of all makes. Serui for Catalogue 


IN 

WOOD 

ANn 

METAL 

FOR 

Dwell mgs 
and Buildings 

of every class. 

® 

The “Hayes" Reversible Window 

No Interchangeable or complicated parts, 
patented 1 as 9 ako tuu, 

GEORGE HAYES CO. 

71 Eighth Avetuie, New York, 

Hanufacturers of the 
11 HAYES ** METAL 
SKYLIGHTS, LATHINGS, &c. 
WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS* 



IN KEVKfifiED POSITION. 


To those Intending Building.-- 

To insure a perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural interior woodwork the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential, 

Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 

is a paint that will out Inst lead and oil, and is 
especiallyadapted for building* exposed LosuUair. 

Architects atul owners, in their own interests, 
Should see their specifications carried ohl in full, 
and examine bills for the arsides specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory* 

References—The leading architects throughout 
the United States* 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING GO*, 

KTAV 31II, FORD, CO NX. 

J1HW YORK t CHICAGO i 

SS Fulton Street 70 W, bake; street, 

PHJUADEUPHIA : 231 Dosk Street. 

The Keyless 
Clock 

Runs 305 Days 

-AND LONGER-- 


\nd then with less than a minute of vimr attention 
Ilia “KeylessClock” will go for another year. 

We make Ihesc clock* in all styles. 

Send for illustrated price list and catalogue. 

There is but one “ Keyless Clock ” 
We make it, 

UNITED STATES E. CLOCK CO. 

Corner Spring and Hudson Sts,, New York 


SECOND EDITION, 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Pmctk^Bjatem for Writing tfpecltimtiuiiB for BtiUdingk 
By W, FRANK BOWER, Architect. 

One volume, MO pages, 0x12 imdieg,bound In dark 
gnvn inickrnnii lettorml In nhimlnnm, 
flmilar and aample pages mi Hpufirntlon, 

I J rice* poet patd,^3.0Q* For smle by 

MIJKN A CO. # 301 Brbad way* New York* 




Copyright im, Decorator*) 1 iJuppiy Co, 

The Decorators' 
Supply Co. 

| 215 to 219 So. Clinton St., 
| CHICAGO, ILLS. 

» manufacturers of 

t 

I Composition Capitals 
jjj for interior and exterior, 
| Interior Plastic Relief, 
| Exterior and Interior 
» Composition Ornaments, 
| Fine Grille Work. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


r$r> 



M icroscopes 

for every purpose, Ott Yin strum ents are found 
m all the best laboratories o£ the country. 

- --CATALOGUE FREE— --- 

Projection Apparatus 

for scientific work. Superior in accuracy and 
convenience* 

BauschaLomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y* 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Foot and Hand Power 

Wood Wonting 




Price, 



***** 


"Gsaiseej: 


IMPROVED FORMER. 


IMPROVED NO. 7 SCROLL SAW. 

This cut represents our new improved We warrant it to be well made, of good 
Former or Shaper, The g reat speed of the material and workmanship, and to saw 
knife insures rapid and smooth work. Pine three inches thick at the rate of one 
Motion of the knife is reversible. foot per minute. Other woods in same 

We make Sixty Styles of knives, proportion according to hardness, 

■- *0*+Wv4*4*+ - 

Write tor Catalogue' 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


567 Ruby Street, 


Rockford, 111. 


Something New! 

A washable and per- Plain colors in oil admi- 

fectlv sanitary wall cover- rably adapted to ceiling 
tag Cloth foundation fin- and fresco work. Hides 


islied in oil 
colors. Best 
wall cover¬ 
ing forkitch- 
en, parity, 
bathroom, 
closet, and 
other walls 
where a 
w ashable 
surface is 
desired. Prints, plain col¬ 
ors and tiles in dull, var¬ 
nished and glazed effects. 


swings 
6T£ 

CfOTH WallCovERING. 


cracks and 
plaster! 
stains. 

W ater-] 
proof, ver¬ 
min - proof, 
ap p l i ed to| 
the w all 
like paper, 
and inex¬ 


pensive. 

For sale by the Dry 
Goods Trade and Oil 
Cloth Dealers. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., 

320 Broadway, New York City. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semi-annual vol = 
limes, and they furnish an unrivaled collect ion of ele~ 
vat ions, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly, bound 
and almost a c mplete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3.50 each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX* These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted* 

Volume IX., January to June, 1890, price $2, ham 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six Illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale, The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume X., July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also Illustrated. The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over. 

Volume XI,. January to June, 1891, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans* One 
house lu this number cost only $695*03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 

Volume XXII., January to June, 1893, price $2. As 
in the case with the Other volumes, there are twelve 
colored plates: sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25.(100, and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one school house* This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 

Volume XIV, July to December, 1892, price $2* The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive* 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches, 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV., January to June, 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc* The houses are of all prices, 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars* 


Volume XVL* July to December, 1893, price $2. 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches, 
etc,, and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $600* The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume* 

Volume XVIL* January to June, 1894* price $2. In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 


Volume XXIX., January to June, 1900 , price $2* Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of 
houses and interiors, Italian gardens* Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc., form Interesting: and beautiful illustrations. 

Volume XXX.. July to December* 1900. price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and Lite half-tone 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume* 


Volume XIX., January to June* 1895, price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of bouses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up* One of the most attractive volumes In the 
series. Two churches are also Included in the volume* 

Volume XX., July to December* 1895* price $2. It 
contains six colored Corel's, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 

Volume XXI., January to June, inclusive, 1896, price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose* The illustrations include churches* 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXTT., July to December, 1896, price $2. It 
Includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modern houses* from $1,950 up. City houses, churches* 
mausoleums, etc., are also included. 

Volume XXIIL* January to June* 1897, price $2, In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries* 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc. 

Volume XXIV*, July to December* 1897* price $2, It 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses, 
including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public build lugs are also illustrated. 

Volume XXV,* January to June* 1898* price $2. This 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans accom¬ 
pany each elevation. There are* in addition* several 
xJSfkes* stores, etc. The six colored plates are fine 
examples of color work. 

NpTri'^T i™-, Jn,y to December. 1S98, price $2. 
Neail> a hundred large scale illustrations of the ex- 

lnt T 0I ' s of ™°<lern houses will be found in 
etc Th™ e ' There are aIso clubhouses, gate lodges, 
r r at t . - h .? 11 many examples of foreign architecture 
neglected thrm ' sh the boolt . and sculpture is not 


Volume XXXI.* January to June, 1901. price $2, The 
six cavers are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 
“Monthly Comment/* “Talks with Architects,** " Book 
'Notices/* “New Building Patents/* “With our Corre¬ 
spondents,” “ Legal Notes*" etc** making it the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished* 

Volume XXXIL, July to December* 1901. price $2* 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations of houses* interiors* details, gardens, etc* The 
editorial discussions* notes, comments* departments, 
and " Talks with Architects “ cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value* 

Volume XXXIII,, January to June, 1902, price $2. 
Six cavers in tint and more than two hundred illus- 
trations with plans form the illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely “Talks" on important architectural problems 
of the day. The editorial and literary departments 
ere up to the highest standard of usefulness and In¬ 
terest* 

Volume XXXIV., July to December, 1902, price $2. 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one ilhist ra¬ 
tions of houses* stables, gardens, country estates, de¬ 
tails, and plan makte this one of the handsomest vol- 
umes of the series. The “ Talks with Architects H are a 
strong feature, and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility. 

Annual Volumes, Postpaid* 


1890 contains 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1895 

1896 

1900 

1901 
3 902 


Volumes IX. and X* 

“ XL and XII, 

" XIII. and XIV* 

XV* and XVI, 

“ XIX. and XX* 

“ XXL and XXIL 

“ XXIX. and XXX. 

XXXI* and xxxn* 

“ XXXirr* and XXXIV. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, - 361 Broadway, New York Git] 
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Always Specify 

U. S. Eagle NM 

or MF Brands 
of ROOFING TIN 


The best ternes on the market to-day for all purposes: Made entirely by the 
palm oil process, hand dipped, perfect in coating of richest tin and new lead, they 
furnish the greatest protection, and require least repairs. For more than sixty years 
the MF brand has been recognized as the standard terne, because .of its reliability 
under all conditions of weather, location and atmosphere. The U. S. Eagle NM (new 
method) ternes are the result of a still higher development of the MF process, giving 
a roofing material much nearer to copper in its resistance to corrosion. If you have 
not seen it, we would like to send you a sample. 

Our products are for sale by all first-class wholesale metal houses . 

,f A Fifty Year Roof f ” a comprehensive work on roofing, with scores 
of Helps to writers of specifications and estimates, free on request. 


W, 


CRONEIMEYER, Carnagie Building, Pittsburg, Pa, 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, Battery ParK Building, New York. 


Modern American Dwellings 

WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS. 

This is the largest and most complete volume of Perspective Views, Floor Plans, 
Elevations and Constructive Details cf Modern Homes now published. 

It contains 37 selected designs of beautiful Modem Residences, illustrated by 
full-page half-tone engravings of th» completed buildings, and 127 full-page plates of 
Elevations, Floor Plans and Constructive Details, all drawn to scale, and 40 pages of 
descriptive text. Price, Jp a.00 Postpaid. 

I ar .sale l>y jilUKX tl CO,, 361 Broadway, New York city. 


Study of Science 

Is fascinating/to all those who engage in it. All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the subject, 
and eagerly read whatever literature concerning ji 
that they can secure. In Hie Scientific American 
they have an up-to-date Library and Book of Ref¬ 
erence on all scientific subjects. It is a weekly 
publication devoted to the interests of scientists, 
engineers, mechanics, el ectrieia s, manufacturers, 
11 ventors, chemists, studeills, etc* and eontahis 6 du- 
cational information even fo those who aro far 
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P ORCELITE L 3 wIm e ei on pa, n 

l h.tt has stood the test of ten years 1 wear and retained its durability 
permanent High Gloss, and Pas not Checked or Cracked on ; * - : 

Interior Wonkwork, Plastered Walls, Brick and Metals, 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO., Inventors and 
Varnish. Enamtl and Wood Filler Manufacturers. Office. 115 N. Fourth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD. 

CUP- Both Seif Furring* TROUGH. 



Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. ffi 



IE most artistic and du¬ 
rable color effects on 
shingles are produced 
with Shingletint, which is a 
scientific combination of linseed 
oil, coloring matter, creosote, 
and the necessary drying agents. 
Among the many shingle stains 
offered, Shingle tint is con¬ 
spicuous not only for Its stipe* 
riority* but because it can be 
called frr by its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer pro¬ 
tection against inferior goods 

_ _ __ offered for the same purpose* 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while to ignore the “just as 
good"' argument and insist upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free- upon request* 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 

VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
K Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 

Baltimore Cincinnati San, Francisco 

Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


New Yo 
Boston 
















































































































































































































The Name 

*c$tattdavd" 

is cast in relief on every piece of the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 

' that has received the 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD'S PAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


I — M l — 1 M M 


— ^ “ 11,1 


Interlocking' 
Rubber Tiling 


The guarantee which this name carries with it is absolute, and a perfect 
assurance against the annoyances inseparable from the use of inferior and 
non-guaranteed brands. 

It is essential to perfect sanitation that all the sanitary equipment, such as 
Bathtubs, Lavatories, Water Closets, etc., have a surface that is hard, smooth 
and absolutely non-porous. 

‘OStfwdavd* Porcelain Enameled Ware provides these 
features in the highest possible degree, combining the daintiness and purity 
of china, with the strength and durability of iron. 


The beautiful book " Modern Bathrooms M is sent free on request, 

^Standard ^Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURG, PA. ° 


■ ■ ■ M ■ a a a 


Sample and 
Circular 
Free . 


A House Lined with 

Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Coot in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in il. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps 

out dampness. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


longitudinal section. 


CBOBP-SECTTGN TUROt/OIT FLOOR. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 

139 Liberty St.. NEW YORK CITY. 


Are as Necessary as Food 

And the selection of a Resort should be made with care 

New Jersey Resorts J}re Popular, Healthful 

And reached by the 

New Jersey Central The Model Road 

Send 6 c, in stamps for booklet 11 SEASHORE AND MOUNTAINS," an 
illustrated story lor vacationists, to 

CL M. BURT 

General Passenger A^eni, New YotK City 


FIREPROOF, 

LIGHT, 

STRONG, 

PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 

EASILY APPLIED, 

ECONOMICAL. 

These words describe briefly our line of Roofing and Felts. We have a variety of 
styles and prices. Full particulars at your request. 


: LAIO HY us IN the DINING-ftOOM OF THE MOTEL ESSEX, flOBTOM, MASS, 

* I 

Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and thoroughly sanitary; more durable 
than stone or earthen tiles; elegant in appearance. Manufactured in a care- 
31 fully selected variety of colors. Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking-rooms, courtrooms, vestibules, 
halls, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, cafes, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. Samples, estimates, and special designs furnished upon application. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERSs 

:: New YorK Belting CQ, Packing Co., Ltd. 

25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


BRANCH STORESr 

PHILADELPHIA, - 724 Chestnut Street. INDIANAPOLIS, - 229 So. Meridian Street, 

POSTON, w * 252 Summer Street. CHICAGO, - - - *150 l^ake Street. 

BALTIMORE, - 41 South Liberty Street. ST. LOUIS, * - 411 No. Third Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 509-51! Market Street, 

I IIlM III M l II I I I I 4+« 




H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 

100 William Street, New York. 

CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


| CLEVELAND, 


OHIO. 


Van Dorn _ 

Iron Works Co. 


Prison , House, and Stable Work 
Joist Hangers f Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc . 

F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 

1125 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, FA, 
Branch Houses; St. Louis and KnltiniQre, 


Our , 
p eft .Cai^ on | 
tetter 
Book 


While You 
Write 


SOLE AGENTS FOfl 

RIEFLER’S instruments, 

0U uml rtluo print Fa*,, r*. l>rni,]a S 

noanK TbMw, EiiBBTf* THuifclo,, Eli-.. £ii*WrrV mid 
I ujtiler*' Tfctmlii* mn| of Itr^t Jlftkcm. 

Send for IUv*trat&t €atijil Ogii& VoL IJL 


Use your own papjir. 

r A:iy pen, any ink, no pre&s _ 

Government Officials, Colonists, Farmers.' 

will find it invaluable. 

lrt ] ter * a kpuM write for prices 
i if htsstailoner does;mii keep x, We manufactor* 

L Uitmars Typewriter Ribbons 
and Carbon Paper, 

PE t ^*R™N MAMrni.ii co., Oepi.» 

UW C entre SI.. New Vork, O.S.A. 

The Eureka Clip 

.article ever InvenLwl 
K l Pt t , ! n rl Es I 1 ' s «b I v L o La w- 

S' L ff 11 \ 3 lu dews, IJunkois, Insur- 
imi.BUompaiites and bilking** mengeiv 
crally. Hook marker ami paper nllp. 

Does not mutilate I be paper. Can lie 
Jiaed repeatedly. In boxen of 100 1 nr 2oe, 
nnri^tl!vA.? r “I 11 bookseller*. station era 
?5**bn deal era. nr by mulE on receipt 
ofprlue. Sample card, by mnil, free Man- 

fifas aangasa^Ttv. _ 

YOU ARE EASY 

i f you need a carpenter to help you repair your roof with 
Warren’s Natural A soli alt Stone Surfaced Roofing 

Has 3 inch The best aT1£ i most gf , r . 
lap vles?able prepared roofing 
on the market. It la dur¬ 
able, flre-nror f. and ooea 
tint require painting. 
Comes ready to lay In 
_rolls fonta-initJH 108 isq. ft. 

Wjrren Chemical & lufy, Go., I 72 Broadway, Hew York 












































































































































































RUNNING WATER IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 



1265< LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


RIFE 


HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


operated automatically by the power of any brook 
or spring will deliver a CONSTANT flow in your house any distance 
height. Ho cost of maintenance, no attention. We makes specialty 
equipping country places with complete waterworks system e attend¬ 
ing to Stable, Dairy, Greenhouse, Lawn, Garden, etc. 


Catalogue and Guara 
Estimate Free. 


X H.Brooks£Co.(uVe^>o- 

Soor&Sidewalk Lights. 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

5 end^p Catalogue. 




Send for 164 page book, M Opinions 


Warm Ail 
Generator 


For HOME,, CHURCH 
or SCHOOL HEATING 


Has double the weight and more than double t 
heating surface of the ordinary hot-air funa 
with same size grate. 

POSITIVELY 


sends fresli air properly warmed to every room 

"N.T _ tirv cL( nnlvI *u. ^7^. 1 . 


No unsightly radiators, no steam or hot-wan 
pipes to freeze up or keep in repair. 


KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N. 



STAVEl) DP, DRY 

WHITE PINE 

COLUMNS 


CH IvA PER THAN 
SOLID ONES. 


THEY DO NOT CHECK, 


Stair Rails. 


THE STANDARO WOOD TURNING GO., 

58 BAY STREET, JERSEY CITY, If. Tp 

Send 4c. In stamps for Illustrated Catalogue, 


GLACIER 

=WINDOW^ 

DECORATION 


BEWARE 



of ail 
imitations 
of £ 


WINDOW 

DECORATION 


Manufactured by 
McCAW. STEVENSON 
& ORR, Ltd., 

* 

Belfast, Ireland. 


Glacier gives an or¬ 
dinary- window ali the 
richness of the best 
St a i n e d Glass at a 
mere (Faction of the 
cost. Parti co lars on 
application by 

GEO, QUA I LB, 

3S£ Broadway, New Yctk, 



tataloque#!! 


Structures, The Design of Structures. A Practical 
Treatise on the Building of Bridges, Hoofs, etc 
By S. Anglin, With numerous, diagrams, ex¬ 
amples, and tables. Cro ivn ft vo _ #4.50 

For sale by MU NX & CO., 3G1 Broadway, New York, 



Clinch right through tho 
standing seam of tnrtal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired, We make 
a similar ono for slate 
roofs. Send for rireuJar« 

BERGER BROS. CO.. 

FflllADELFDIA. 


do not meet the requirements of the 
modern house. Parquetry flooring is now 
holding their place. This is everlasting, 
inexpensive, and most pleasing in effect. 


TbcInTERIOR flARDWOOD (0. w 

Manufacturers INDIANAPOLIS, IND. SS.** 


Butcher 

Boston Polish 


Ta M»nrp 1 hebrftt Ivrlm 
on rhp guirkct for fciuiirlim 
iNfllitu dnnr>, nrilrr tlir 

ni^'iiT m. Dnl|.llMfliiiT pHitijr 

Hnnifpr, Wrll* fur 
lufiio Anil pr)ft*n, Thr 
nd'uliv lltAHKi'ir tlfii* Co,, 
TitO VV* iliM Strirvl, New 
York. 


fP N1 Is the beat fin ish made fo r Ft 0 

ft 9 « 1 IK interior Woodwork n/td 

f : u rnlturc- 

''Mi Not brittle , Will nrlthr +t m*tu 
^ dufiu't' like nhfdluc nr vimii 

not HOft rmd fltTcky Ilk# bwmviis. rurh' lly t um*j 
ur^ttorvltnr the maumi col«r (Uid U-nutv of iij*i 
Without don lit Uuo muni rroimii ilrnl ami njniini 
Polish known for Hiwi iwrum Plookh,. 

For snh by Dealer* frt Fnfote/d* Svpplh 

Svt.cJ for our FREE BOOKLET tcUir.^ of th® 
advantage of BUT CHER'S BOSTON POL 

THK Hl'TfllEH POLISH CO., H3ll 4t1«itJ« Jtp,|*j 


Strongest simplest, 
neatest most durable. 

Boor s wings an Used 
pintle—cannot sag. 

No other hinge so 
good. 

Bn Ode r T s Catalogue 
mailed Free. 

Stover M/o. Co.. 

*3? Kiver St* t 
Jf'reejfort, itlinoifh 


THE GORTC 

T 2 Srg f SIDE FEI 
BOILER 


Located witliiu house, records On 
a weakly chart outside tempera¬ 
ture, Also. BriscopB Recording 
Pressure Ohuges. Volt, Am per© 
an I Watt Maters, Over 100 differ- 
ent vaHedes. and gutuanteeti. 

Semi for catalogue. 

THE BRISTOL CO-.W^terburyi Cotin. 


WAR? 

HOUS 


The International Fence 

and Fireproofing Co. 


Day 11 rid NJgi 
Coldest Went' 


w Catalogue and 

information ot 
cat i on. 

GORTON & LIDGERWOOD 

96 Liberty Street, New Y 01 

bc >STON. _s 


I Gallon in 4 Mil 

W of the purest drink! nv wi 
U free friwi all no I hi at# 
dhdmue perrnK. 
hold Hhiiulrl have a 

BERKEFELD fili 

which prevents the spread at 
mse«*oa generally or!ghmting lit 
water. 

HEKKEFELD FILTER f 
4 Cedar blrcct, >c« 


This Mantel in Quartered ( 

H ENAMEL 

T'^HU 

Col u in b u*,- 


THE LINKE 

filters 

HAVE STOOD TME TEST 
Others have come and gone. 


ROOK^ 2?/ r ar *? c ^v 1 «ff u e of American 
UL/UlVj an d Foreign Scientific and Technl- 

|fe 

1 b to any address in the world! 

MTJTiN A; C0. f 361 Broadway, New York. 


Wm, 1 W. Taylor flffaofei & Grafe Co, 

Catalogue free. 2A South Third Sl. 


. MamtfaC' 

Colu tubus 
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S i n g L£ Co pies 25Cts 


$ ^.50 a Year 











































































# “Any Painter of the Day 


who has been in the business thirty years, as I 
have, and has not found out that ZINC is what 
you say it is, must be a slow one. * * :tf The 
only objection I have to ZINC is it lasts too 
long, and I have to have quite a line of jobs to 
keep going.” 

L. A. Paine, Chicago. 

Zinc White is beautiful, economical, durable. 


FREE^Our Practical Pamphlets 

"Paints in Architecture/ 1 
" Specifications for Architects/' 
"French Govern ment Decrees- 11 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

If Broadway, 

New York. 


m ” mMMMM I ff | | 



-NORTHROP’S 

Stamped Steel Ceiling' 


* * * 

Decorative, 

Durable, 

Easily put up by 
Carpenters* 


Many patterns especially 
desirable lor Residences, 


Agent* Harried In ever} 

town and city. 


Hend for Cmuloytnj. 
Givi? diagram ntid de- 
ftcriptmn iif the roomier 
ftti emtimittc. 


II. S. NORTHROP, *° , ®f»VoS5e" T - 

—- 



Attention to Detail, Comfort HI YOUr 
insurer you ,.* . ■ 

= New Horned' 

For a small additional expense to the oo$% of ordinary 
hinges you can have your doors hung with 

STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak ? never require oiling t never wear down. 
Send for artistic monograph on the subject. 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEP’T K, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

79 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


CHARTER ENGINE 


SA M PLE 

IVES PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 

~ an d 30 page 

Catalogue of 

[A Window Hardware 
(Y\ 1 Specialties ii jgdh pB 

\S / f /mailed free. 

WggP, H. E. IVES & CO. 

N>w Him, 3onn. 


ANYONE 

for Any Purpose. 

Stationeries, Portables, Sawing Outfits 
Holsters, Engines and Pumps. 

Fuel -Gasoline, Gas, Pfsttilfate. 
Send far mustrat&l Catalogue and Test! 
tnanials, and State Yoitr power Need** 

CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO., Box 36, ! 


STANLEY 11 WORKS 


Four More Gold Medals! 

The highest awards in tHeir 
respective classes at the * * * 

CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 


Sash 

Operating 

Device 


We furnish high grade appa¬ 
ratus Tor riiismu monitor it ml 
other venttlMUbft kuhIi*-*! on 
Faetc>rt''fl, Founarfe*, Elecfrf* 
etii platan, Htort? BuQdlnga, 
Cur Hquoub, etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE- 

Rnltnr Cahitaftti)", aluo Greenhouse 
Corn*rrtift kin Cntaloguv, utusiJed 
for 6 m\riU past4ge. 


itUi.t.Vi'JN'Mj 


DID ROOFING 

and FLOOR CLOTH, and 

P & B Building, Sheathing and Insulating PAPERS. 


Lord & Burnham Co, 


New York Office* 

5 t, James Building, i m Broadway, 
flcncrtil Office and Works* 
lrvEnetenHin^ludsurii New York. 


Estimating Frame and Brick Houses 

By F. T. HODGSON. 

JJ THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE, 
SHOWING IN 4 PROGRESSIVE fJANNER THE HjETHOD OF 
ESTIMATING T!JE COST OF LABOR $ND TIJE QUAN¬ 
TITIES REQUIRED OF THE VARIOUS MATERIALS 
WIJICH ENTER INTO THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF FRAME JJND BRICK BUILDINGS. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. „„ v 

Writ® for our Free Illustrated Boot 
••CAN I BECOME AN ELEC- J 

trical ENGINEER ? M 

We t-Jirh EteetrM fcmrfiWf Hint, Wt*™ Urttlaj, MU 

FI sc trio Railways, WiwIlMileNi EnKln*ennp,$<J?iu[i tuft- ■■ 
AMrimr, M«hiwl«l i PAwirp, M M 

ll»tit»« In*™* »*Tbm A- ” 

EI.W-TKKJI. EVglMMK IMSTIllTE. 


established iaei. 

D. DORENDORF, 

MANUFACTURER of 


SPECIAL ftflFPEfr CABLE 


Lightning Conductors, 

44 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK. _ ^ 

*5.he SUN 


Typewriter No. 2 

fiutlt on standard principles 
wlthsupSlor uctYuiii^es, 
to A «-veliittnn In every fear 

9 J ■ .. . j ... , 111 . I r n lt 


A WORK OF UNUSUAL VALUE TO ARCHITECTS. CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS WHO WISH TO ACQUIRE A knowl¬ 
edge OF THIS MOST IMPORTANT PHASE OK 
THE BUILDING BUSINESS* 


tore, lueluittns 


Illustrated by means of 

Scale Drawings and Constructive Details reproduced from 
Carpentry and Building. 


sun 

typewriter 
L COMPANY* 

239 B>ay- New York 


Common galvanized iron 
has all the faults there are; 
the worst one is its varying. 
Apollo is uniform. 


American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 


For Sale by MIJNN & CO., 3fi! Broadway, New York, 


i rrblW*tur*t Circu- 

IJp.tCTn (Jerptani w*thfl tToS«« J '* 1 


Classified List of Advertisers In present S'umber on pages ix and x 
4 i‘.ri-i...r.v«l index to Advertisers in present Jiumber on page viii. 
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Subscription, n Year, 

Single Copi^^i Cents* 
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THE TERRACE AND FOUNTAIN, GEORGIAN COURT, LAKEWOOD, N, J,-See page 25, 


MR, BRUCE PRICE 


ARCHITECT. 
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Scientific American Building Monthly 


August, 1903. 


P --- 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

BUILDING MONTHLY 

_* - - 1 

ESTABLISHED 1885 
$2,50 a Year* Single Copies, £5 Cents 

MUNN <SL CO*, Editors and Proprietors 
No* 301 Broadway, New Yo^K 

NEW YORK, AUGUST, JW3 


CONTENTS 

Monthly Comment: Building Strikes.—Capital and 
Labor,—The Art Nouveau in New Jotk. 
Sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition. In 
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Stairs.* * * *.*-* ■ .... 
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Court—(With Illustrations.) —By Barb fEE- 
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MONTHLY COMMENT, 

Tele labor troubles of the summer, especially those 
relating to the building trades in New York, have been 
of the most serious nature, A year ago the attention 
of the country was likewise fixed on labor questions, the 
problem then being that of the coal miners. The 
public paid the price of that conflict, and is still paying 
it; the price of this year's difficulties will be paid in 
the same way, and possibly will be felt very much 
longer. However meritorious may be the cause of the 
laboring man in his battles with the capitalists, the 
importance of the latter person to the welfare of the 
community, and even of the laboring man, is too gen¬ 
erally overlooked. Large building operations can not 
be carried on without large sums of money. It is an 
undisputed fact that these sums, as society is now 
organized, are in the hands of the capitalists. The 
moneyed men alone can supply money. There can 
not be extensive operations, involving large amounts, 
calling for large credits, necessitating the disbursing 
of large amounts in wages, without the capitalist. 


Tile interests of the laboring man and the capitalist 
are Identical. One can not proceed without the other. 
But capitalists will not invest money in ventures that 
are likely to be disturbed by conditions entirely be 
yond their control. The extensive building strikes 
have weakened the confidence of capita! in building 
as a financial investment. The buildings in process of 
construction will, in the end, be completed; but the 
strike season was characterized by an almost total 
cessation of new ventures. Architects’ offices were 
bereft of work; as little new work was planned as could 
be managed with. Building in New York has received 
a heavy setback. It will be long before the building 
trades recover from this strike. 


Mokotony in design of city houses has 
ceased to be characteristic of New "iork. Every sort 
of style and form has an illustration and expenm 
in the metropolis, and the newest fashions in house 
design have been (prick to take root there. The art 
nouveau has, however, been somewhat long in reach¬ 
ing New York, but it has at last arrived m a new 
dwelling recently completed in upper Fifth Avenue. 
It is not a particularly bizarre design, and is more in¬ 
teresting as establishing this particular idea in archi¬ 
tecture than as a curiosity in itself. If. as has some¬ 
times been contended, the art nouveau means simply a 
departure from the conventional it has long existed in 
America, and a number of such types may be found 
in New York and elsewhere. The phrase, however, has 
come to mean an exotic style much affected by Modern 
French and German architects and artists, and the 
new house on Fifth Avenue is an example of this 
sort. It will be interesting to note if the style be- 
comes acclimated in this country. 


Sculpture bids fair to be as important a feature 
of the St. Louis Exposition as it was in Chicago. It 
would be more exact, no doubt, to say tbat it bids fair 
to exceed the display on Lake Michigan, as the amount 
of money appropriated for this decoration is con¬ 
siderably in excess of that allowed in Chicago, and the 
general exhibition scheme is larger and more elaborate. 
American sculptors are now much better able lo pro¬ 
duce effective architectural and decorative sculpture 
than ever before, and if sculpture has not become 
a popular art it has at least become one that is gen¬ 
erally appreciated. The St, Louis buildings promise to 
be especially notable in this respect. 


The plea of the Build in g Mon thly for sounder 
building and greater attention to dangers from fire is 
gradually bearing fruit, Not long ago we chronicled 
the establishing of an experimental station in Boston, 
in which fire protection was to be subjected to scien¬ 
tific analysis. And now announcement is made that 
the Armour Institute in Chicago Is about to establish 
a course of instruction in fire protection and allied 
subjects. Thus the good work proceeds apace. The 
wider the knowledge of how to prevent fires the more 
saved, and the saving in property will be 
>■'' This is a topic In which every one in¬ 

terested in building in any way should be vitally in¬ 
terested. 

Monumental stairs are seldom found In American 
cities, although a number of notable examples exist 
abroad. Perhaps the best known are in Rome, where 
the stairs of the Piazzi di Spagna and those of the 
Capitol are fine types of this sort of public monument. 
Some of the hill cities of France have handsome stairs, 
those at Auch being a fine specimen. All these stairs 
have useful functions as well as artistic value, The 
nearest approach to these structures in this country is 
the long flight of steps leading to the Capitol at Wash¬ 
ington; but this differs from the foreign examples in 
leading to a single building, while abroad the steps 
are independent structures leading to upper streets or 
open places. The steps leading to One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street in New York are not at all to be com¬ 
pared with the monumental stairs of the Continent 

FAKE HOUSES, 

It is the easiest thing in the world for a house to 
be a fake, notwithstanding it may be a real estate 
fixture. A fake house is just like any other fake—it 
is a fake. But It differs from most other fakes in the 
permanency of its nature, the enduring qualities of its 
materials, and the unfortunate circumstance that it 
may influence people and places which are in no way 
concerned with it or its fake-like qualities. 

Let us consider, briefly, the question of fake houses 
and their nature. There are many kinds of fake 
houses, but they are all alike in this: their fattiness is 
permanent and irremedial. There is the fake house 
which is a sham, which pretends to be what it is uoti 
One class has a certain air of gaudy attractiveness and 
not a single good quality to recommend It. It is a fake 
because it is not real, and because it pretends to be 
something other than it Is. 

Another sort of fake house is the one that seems to 
be well built, and only manages to keep erect by a 
modern miracle no physicist has been able to under¬ 
stand. There is a multitude of such houses so slightly 
built, so flimsily constructed as scarce to be worthy 
the name of house. But their erection proceeds 
merrily apace, partly because a certain profit can be 
realized from them, and partly because of general in¬ 
difference to things architectural and artistic. 

Structural purists will perhaps tell us that most of 
modern buildings are fakes. Look, they cry, at that 
proud product of modem architectural and engineer¬ 
ing skill, the sky scraper, a building built on steel 
poles, yet seemingly of stone or terra cotta. The facts 
of the ease are undoubtedly these; yet modern science 


has devised no other way for building the sky scraper, 
and since there is no other way to build it, and every, * 
intelligent person knows the way in which it is built, 
its fakism becomes an academic question whose dis-,- T 
cussion is of no practical utility. 

Very different is a modest house that seeks to im- ^ 
press by the exuberance of unnecessary ornament or 
the unneedful multiplication of foolish parts. This is 
the true fake in architecture, because it accomplishes 
nothing, and its assertiveness can best be compared 
with offensive human self-conceit, which demands 
recognition instead of commanding It by personal 
merit It is a good kind of a bouse to avoid, the sort 
of house no thoughtful person would dream or build¬ 
ing, or think of occupying if the opportunity of doing 
so were presented. The moment the public reaches 
the point when It admits that a certain class of houses 
is too bad to be considered for any purpose, a real ad¬ 
vance will have been made In architecture that is more 
considerable than any step of progress yet taken. Just 
as soon as it is realized that fake houses are dis¬ 
tinguishing marks of fake people, just so soon will 
fake houses cease to be built. The greatest of fakes 
does not wish to advertise that fact in his dwelling 
house, and houses that can not be sold or rented will 
not be built 

An entirely different class of fake houses is those 
which, being located, let us suppose, on the seashore/ 
of Long island or by the waters of Buzzard's Bay, 
pretend to be Italian palaces or Swiss chalets, or any 
other strange, odd, eccentric fake kind of a house 
other than a good American dwelling, set up in Amer¬ 
ica, paid for by American money, and intended for the 
use of American people. This is a very common kind 
of fakism in architecture, and one most difficult lo 
kill off. Yet a little consideration will make clear 
that a house might cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, he well designed artistically, be well built from 
the constructional standpoint, and yet so completely 
ape foreign and strange Ideals as to be a fake of the 
first rank. 

Fakism is, indeed, very rampant in modern house 
building. It dominates other kinds of arch i tec lure* 
but in house building its blighting effect fs most evi¬ 
dent. Why should not a house he a real work of 
architecture, even the smallest of houses? Why should 
it not be frankly a frank piece of construction, built 
exactly as it should be s and unadorned save with beau 
tiful adornments? That, indeed, is the real heart of 
architecture, beauty in construction and design. And 
if this beauty be real, as all beauty must be, the reign 
of fakism will come to an end, and honesty In build¬ 
ing and beauty in architecture have actual realization. 

Fake houses abound because they are both tolerated 
and encouraged. People often do not know they are 
fakes, or do not realize the utter horror of their nature. 
Sound walls and tight roofs are by no means so com¬ 
mon as they ought to be, and yet, very frequently, 
these are the chief considerations demanded of build¬ 
ings. Very necessary and essential, truly, but they by 
no means make up the whole of architecture. And 
even the barest of walls may be fakes, built in a fake 
manner, cunningly contrived so that months pass by 
before the hollowness of their construction is made 
cleafi to the purchaser; or they may express a fake by 
their cut and style; or, again, by being festooned with 
meaningless patterns labeled ** decorations." 

Very much energy is wasted in the making of fake 
designs under the mistaken notion that there Is a de¬ 
mand for such worthless structures. Often there is no 
real demand, no demand, that is, that rests on a solid 
basis, and which must be filled whether it be possible 
or not, it ia much more likely to be the case that 
there is nothing else I It is a fake house or no house, 
and the most urgent disclaimer against fakism in 
building will hardly hesitate between no shelter and 
fake shelter. 

Thus the question has its aspect of practical dif¬ 
ficulty, and yet the real contention, that fake houses 
are abominations ux>on the earth admits of no contra¬ 
diction, They are bad, and bad all the time, day and 
night, so long as one stone or one shingle remains 
heaped upon another. 

And then, there is the permanency of these building 
fakes to be considered, A fake house, whether It be 
large or small, important or unimportant, Is a positive 
detriment to progress and a hindrance to the en¬ 
hancement of real estate values. It may not be the 
eyesore a hovel is; but once its fakism is made clear 
to any community its blighting effect will last m long 
as it does. 

Honesty in building, as in other things, is the best 
policy. If a house be honestly built, if the design be an 
honest one, if it stands for wbat it is and not for 
something else, it has good, real, certain qualities of 
excellence that can never be taken away from it, But 
the utmost amount of fixing will not remedy a fake 
house. Its fakism is there to stay. It is the one qual¬ 
ity that has brought it into being, and it is the one 
quality that will stand by It until its ruin Is wrought 
by the same agency. 
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TALKS WITH ARCHITECTS 

By Barr Ferree. 

THE GARDEN AT GEORGIAN COURT* 

The first time I visited Mr* George J. Gould's house 
at Lakewood—Georgian Court it is called—I did so 
* under the immediate and personal care of Mr. Bruce 
Price, its architect. It was a trip of the utmost joy 
and delight, for while it would have been a pleasure 
to have gone anywhere with Mr* Price, this visit was 
especially memorable to me because he regarded that 
noble dwelling as bis masterpiece in structures of that 
sort, and his fine enthusiasm in the work he had created 
was penetrating and inspiring. Mr* Price was always 
frankly interested in his ow T n work, as w T hat true artist 
is not? and his artistic temperament had here obtained 
an almost free expression for his fancy, v T hich had 
found vent in a most utilitarian structure, it is true” 
for a house is necessarily utilitarian—but set off and 
adorned in a thoroughly delightful manner* 

Although made several 
years ago, the details of 
this visit are fresh in my 
memory* And why should 
they not be? For the house 
was and is one of the most 
interesting in America. It 
is quite as interesting for 
what it is not as for what 
it is. The critic of this 
house must remember that 
Mr* Gould's residence, while 
the abode of a man of large 
wealth, does not compare in 
size or with lavishness of 
furnishings with many 
other wealthy American 
homes. This does nut mean 
that it Is small or unpre¬ 
tentious or wanting in char¬ 
acter. On the contrary it 
has all of these, and is re- 
markabiy successful in be¬ 
ing thoroughly congenial to 
its owner, rich and splendid 
in its interior adornments, 
and yet so ably designed, so 
consummately well put to¬ 
gether, that no observer of 
notable houses in this court- 
try can afford to overlook it. 

Mr. Price's marvelous 
skill was never put to bet¬ 
tor use than in Georgian 
Court, in which he struck 
the exactly correct note of 
lavishness* In plain words, 
the house is splendid with¬ 
out immediately impressing 
that fact upon the spectator. 

Even the outsider, who gets 
no further thau the fence 
which surrounds Mr* Gould's 
property, is at once made 
aware that the house is 
something out of the ordi¬ 
nary, a house, in short, to be 
considered because an ar¬ 
chitect designed it* The in¬ 
terest o! the place is not 
because Mr* Gould lives in 
it, but because Mr* Price 
designed it* And that is 
very close to the highest 
success in the designing of 
dwelling houses* 


At the time of my first visit to Lakewood, Georgian 
Court had no garden in the modern sense of the word, 
certainly no garden as it has since been embellished 
with. Mr, Gould had not long occupied the house, and 
while some paths had been laid out, some flower beds 
planted, some clumps of shrubbery installed, the pos¬ 
sibilities of the estate for garden-making had not been 
realized* 

And that has now been changed, and Georgian Court 
has been given a garden, sumptuous and splendid 
almost beyond description, with stately paths, broad 
lawns, wonderful vistas, and an architectural and 
sculptural setting that make it one of the noblest pleas¬ 
ure grounds in America* 

The conditions that attended the creation of this 
garden were exactly those that were favorable to fine 
realization* The owner was a man of culture and pos¬ 
sessed of a fine appreciation of art and art values— 
qualities not always combined with large means; there 
was great wealth, without which the rare and costly 


Now, alas, no one can 
visit Georgian Court again under Mr* Price's genial 
guidance. The last building he would personally sup¬ 
erintend has been built, his last work been given to 
*The world. His death in Paris a few mouths ago came 
as a shock to all his friends, of whom I was pleased 
to think I w r as perhaps one* Certainly he excited my 
warmest admiration, and when the history of the 
higher architecture in this country comes to be 
written his inspired works will he found to take a 
high rank in such a review* Mr* Price was essen¬ 
tially an artist, a man of keen refinement, of delicate 
susceptibility, of broad culture* All his work speaks 
of these qualities, and Georgian Court as much as 
auy of them. 

And so this lovable, charming man, this prince of 
good fellows, this architect—to give him the title he 
prided himself on most and in which he most delighted, 
and which, in truth, was more truly his than it is many 
another practitioner of the art of building—has passed 
on into that unknown from which no one returns. His 
death interrupted the preparation of this article, but 
I owe many of the facts contained in it to the courtesy 
of his secretary. 


THE TERRACE AND PORTICO, A RESIDENCE AT ST* DAVIDS, PA.-See page 41 


objects we humbler folk call works of art, can not be 
produced or acquired; there was a fine site—the house 
being placed in a beautiful grove of cedar trees which 
Is characteristic of Lakewood—nature had already 
made the frame that awaited only the creative touch 
of the designer. 

And that was the last essential, and in some respects 
the most important* For a true artist can redeem the 
most barren landscape, as Le NOtre and his associates 
showed at Versailles, and has been shown many a time 
again where barren spots have been made to bloom 
with undying beauty of nature and art* But Mr* Gould 
w T as fortunate enough to take as bis architect—his 
Michel Angelo as a friend of Mr* Price’s once wrote 
him—a man of profoundly keen artistic temperament, 
who saw a magnificent opportunity in the creation of 
this garden, and who rose to the full limit of his 
opportunity* 

Thus under Mr* Price's guidance, and with an ea> 
thusiasm that was almost limitless, the grounds around 
the Gould house were transformed, embellished, adorned 
and glorified* It is neither necessary nor helpful to 
compare this garden with any other; to look to Ver- 


26 
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sailles for its model, or to place it in comparison with 
any of the great gardens of Italy or of England* It 
is sufficient that it is fine and distinctive, and these 
two words sum up about the utmost limit of praise 
of any work of art* 

Mr. Price’s fine perception of proportion and fitness 
was seldom better illustrated than here. His task 
was to create a garden, and he did that and nothing 
else. When architecture was needed for retaining walls 
and balustrades, for pergolas and exhedi’as, it was 
called into use and architectural adjuncts employed 
exactly where they were needed and now'here else. The 
fact is of interest because it is sometimes supposed 
that an architect’s point of view is building only, 
and there is not a little evidence in the world to that 
effect. Mr. Price, however, could not be guilty of such 
a 'solecism, and thus his architectural adjuncts are 
architectural adjuncts and nothing else* 

And the same fine rule runs through the whole work. 
Broad paths lead to points of interest and create tine 

vistas* Foliage is placed 
where it will help in the 
creation of a work of beauty* 
Vases, statuary, fountains, 
and seats are placed where 
they, too, have a definite 
note in the general effect. 
Some of these ornaments 
are of rare beauty and in¬ 
terest — of unusual beauty 
and elaborateness* For a 
perfect whole can not be 
made out of imperfect parts* 
Thus with infinite labor, 
with deepest interest, with 
keenest affection and ab¬ 
sorption in the work, the 
labor of garden creation 
proceeded apace at Georgian 
Court, until, in the year of 
the architect's death, it ap¬ 
proached completion. A gar¬ 
den is never done* A house 
or a building may he com¬ 
pleted and brought to a 
finality; hut a garden grows 
and grows, it waxes more 
beautiful as the years go on, 
and the. sup re™ ~ rr 
success is only 
after those et 
mediately in 
have ceased t 
labors. But tl 
cess, that utmd 
termined by the skill of the 
designer at the beginning. 

The garden at Georgian 
Court is to-day, at the time 
of its birth, a thing of 
beauty and a work of art. 
Nature will add to that 
beauty, its artistic merits 
will increase with age, but 
the distinction its designer 
gave it will never be lost 
nor will his identity be swal¬ 
lowed up while the lines he 
laid down, the structures he 
erected, the plants, trees, 
and shrubs he planted re¬ 
main as he placed them* It 
is a wonderful garden, that 
of Georgian Court, and un¬ 
less deliberately harmed, it 
always will be wonderful. 

This garden was a work of 
special joy and Interest to 
Mr* Price, I am told, and 1 can well believe it. He was 
nothing if not enthusiastic, and he was enthusiastic in 
a thoroughly artistic, convincing way* Georgian Court 
offered him many opportunities* The house was more 
restricted in size than at first proposed, but neverthe¬ 
less its designing and erection was a source of the 
utmost satisfaction to its accomplished architect. He 
lavished the resources of his art upon it, and these 
were not a few, as all the admirers of Bruce Price are 
Tvell aware. Mr* Gould was perhaps vise in postponing 
the making of the garden for a season; it gave both 
him and his architect time to develop their ideas, and 
a garden Is best developed around a completed build¬ 
ing, to which It is the setting and for which it Is de¬ 
signed* The question is not, indeed, does the house 
match the garden, but does the garden embellish the 
house and he in accord w r ith it? The house, the stable, 
and other outbuildings completed and in working order, 
the time arrived for the roc’s egg — the garden—the 
final touch, the last great work* Fortunately Mr* Price 
lived to complete it, and he has unquestionably left his 
fairest monument in the pines of Lakewood, A group 
of photographs is given on pages 23, 30, and 31* 
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HOUSE FOR A. M. YOUNG, ESQ., PINE ORCHARD, CONN.- See page 39 
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Z5f>e Household 


the camping “DEN” 

So Uie cozy corner, Turkish room, Dutch room, 
Japanese room and their kind are to go.^ and in thei 
stead we are to have the camping “ den, which now 
says a contemporary, occupies the pleasantest coi 
of the house. A country house just fitted with one of 
these snug retreats has reproduced to the life a favorite 
camp fitted In the Adirondacks by an old guide. In 
fact the guide is the genius of the Dong Island repro¬ 
duction, for from his ax and jackknife issued the canoe 
birch conch frame, chairs, settee, table, stand, and win¬ 
dow boxes. To help out the effect, mounted heads and 
skins serve as hangings and rugs; the antlers of a deer 
surmount the rustic fireplace, and photographs of 
mountains and lakes and forest trails give touches of 
realism. With, furnishings of this order the stores are 
equipped as never before. In the natural canoe birch 
one can find Morris chairs, Shaker rockers, bedsteads, 
window boxes, and even plots of vivid grass—at least 
that is what the green rugs made for the purpose look 
like at first glance. 


THE DINING-BOOM. 

The dining-room, remarked a recent speaker, to-day 
is quite as much a family center as the li vlngTooriL 
A deal of health and family affection depends on our 
way of taking our meals. Many a family, where all 
the members are busy about one thing or another con¬ 
tinually, does not meet except at meals and in the 
evening. In the breaking bread together is the time to 
cultivate acquaintance with one another. The dining¬ 
room furnishings should be, first of all, substantial; 
then as beautiful as the poeketbook admits—‘but always 
with the function of use In mind. Meaningless orna¬ 
ments, dust collecting brac-Abrae, an extreme of pic¬ 
tures, are out of place* In the selection of dishes and 
table linen—dear to womanly hearts—there is abun¬ 
dant opportunity for good taste; but even here beauty 
must not be at the expense of utility. 


PIAZZA PILLOWS, 

The newest and most fashionable idea in the pillow 
weaving line, says a recent writer, is Madagascar em- 
broidery, done with long, wide strands of Straw or 
grass stained in rich greens, reds, and browns. Some 
superb looking pillows have large, vivid red poinsettas 
worked upon a cool green background, and no other 
scheme of decoration upon Madagascar embroidery is 
quite so handsome. Green and brown are combined 
effectively, and so are red and brown. The latter 
color appears mostly in clear, light tones. 

In the matter of linen covers for pillows, all sorts 
of braided and embroidered designs appeal to the taste 
of the buyer or worker, blue and white and red and 
white being popular combinations. The handkerchief 
pillow Is a dainty and easily manufactured affair, 
whose pattern many might like to imitate. Four small 
white handkerchiefs with deep fancy borders of blue 
are sewed upon the four corners of a white lawn 
square. The handkerchiefs allow two inches of white 
to appear across each side of the pillow, which is bor¬ 
dered with a lace-edged lawh frill. 


RESIDENCE OF MRS. NELSON WRIGHT, HT. PROSPECT 
AVENUE, NEWARK, N* J. 

The illustrations shown on the cover and on pages 
26 and 27 present the residence of Mrs. Nelso 
Wright, at Newark, N. J. 

The building is of the Colonial style with good detai . 
The attractive features are the porch at the tront 
and the living porch at the rear. The underpinning 
and the superstructure above is constructed of Under¬ 
hill brick, laid in white mortar. The trimmings, which 
are of wood, are painted white. The roof is covered 
with shingles of the Alligator brand. Dimensions: 
Front, 48 ft.; side, 54 ft., exclusive of porch. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft. 6 in.; first story, 10 rt.; second. 
9 ft. 6 in.; third, S ft* 

The hall is a central one, and is trimmed with white 
pine, treated with white enamel. The staircase is of 
handsome design, with broad sweeps at the bottom, 
and the newel-post formed of a duster of spindle 
balusters. The treads are of oak, the risers and bal¬ 
usters are painted with white enamel, and the rail is of 
mahogany. The wall Is covered with a grayish paper 
with large figure in design. The reception-room is treated 
also with white enamel and its walls are hung with 
pale yellow silk. The fireplace has a tiled hearth and 
facings of white enamel tile and a mantel of Colonial 
style. The living-room is trimmed with quartered 
oak, and is finished with a dark Flemish color, ft has 
a low paneled wainscoting and a beamed celling, and 
also has an attractive ingle-nook, separated from the 
room proper by an archway supported on massive 
fluted columns with Ionic capitals. The fireplace has 
a hearth and facings of tea-pot tile and a mantel of 
oak with shelf supported on small fluted columns. The 
dining-room is trimmed with pine and is treated with 
white enamel. The walls are treated with Delft blue, 
and the fireplace has a tiled hearth and facings and 
a mantel. The butler's pantry is reached through a 
passage, the latter having sliding door from front ball, 
which forms an access to the piazza. The pantry is 
trimmed with North Carolina pine and is provided 
with bowl, dresser and cupboards. The kitchen is 
furnished with range, sink, dresser, ami a double 
pantry. 

The second floor is trimmed with pine, and is treated 
with white enamel; it contains four bedrooms, sewing- 
room, linen closet, seven clothes closets, and two bath¬ 
rooms, the latter wainscoted and paved with white 
enameled tiling, and are furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nieketplated plumbing. There 
are two servants* bedrooms, with hath, trunk room, 
and den on the third floor. The cellar, with a cemented 
bottom, is furnished with a furnace room, fuel room, 
cold storage and a laundry, Mr. Charles Ailing Gif¬ 
ford, architect, IS East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


RAG RUGS AND CARPETS. 

Hag rugs and carpels are no longer, says the Com¬ 
mercial Advertiser, relegated to the kitchen or the 
attic playroom. They are enjoying a vogue o£ their 
own, due probably to the Colonial craze and to the ob¬ 
jection the housewife of to-day has to carpets, instead 
of hare floors strewn with rugs. Every one can not 
have (Mental rugs, so the rug woven of rags " sup¬ 
plies its place as an article less expensive than a 
Persian or Turkish rug and more attractive and 
Serviceable than a cheap carpet In the dining-room of 
an uptown house the polished floor has a circular rug 
in pale colors—dull blues, soft browns, and faded reds 
and greens—all intermingled with charming effect. A 
border of black gives " accent ” to the mixture of soft 
hues. The rug cost practically nothing, considering 
its undeniable beauty (and its practical owner com¬ 
placently " expects it to wear as long as the floor! IT ) 
but it is in perfect harmony with the old mahogany 
chairs and sideboard, the china cupboards with mul- 
Honed panes and the other artistic and dignified fur¬ 
nishings of a singularly attractive apartment. 

Odd and pretty hangings can be made of odds and 

ends of silk, satin, and velvet. The silk petticoats_so 

uncountable in this era—the discarded silk gown, silk 
linings and hits of ribbon of all hues and qualities 
may find an honorable and ornamental end woven into 
a curtain to hang at a drafty door. 


HOUSE FOR DR, E. H. ABBE, ABBEY TERRACE, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 

Ox page 28 will be found an illustration of the 
dwelling erected far Dr. E. H. Abbe, Abbey Terrace, 
New Bedford, Mass, 

The underpinning is built of a light gray stone, 
laid ashlar, and th e building above, of wood, is covered 
with matched sheathing and \ hen shingles. This shin¬ 
gle work is stained and finished a dark, soft brown 
color* The trimmings are painted ivory white and the 
blinds light yellow. The roof is covered with shingles, 
and stained a dull mottled green effect, in harmony 
with the remainder of the building. Dimensions: 
Front, 37 ft 8. in,; side, 39 ft 4 in,, exclusive of porch. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft; 
second, S ft 6 in,; third, 8 ft 

The house has two entrance ways, one from a porch 
into a vestibule provided with seat and window, and 
one from the piazza. The reception hall is trimmed 
with white wood and is finished in Flemish oak* It con¬ 
tains an ornamental staircase, a window seat, and 
an open fireplace with tiled facings and hearth, and 
a mantel. The parlor is treated with ivory white 
paint, and has an open fireplace furnished with tiled 
facings and hearth, and a mantel of Colonial style. 
The dining-room is finished with forest green effect, 
and has a tiled fireplace and a china closet. The 
butler's and kitchen pantries are fitted complete, and 
ihe kitchen is furnished with sink, tin closet, range, 


etc. 


The second story is trimmed with spruce and is 
treated with ivory white paint, and contains four bed¬ 
rooms, linen closets, and a bathroom. Two of the bed¬ 
rooms have open fireplaces, and attractive nooks with 
seats. The bathroom is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickel plated plumbing. The third 
floor contains the servant quarters, and ample storage 
space* A cemented cellar contains a furnace, laundry, 
fuel rooms, etc. Mr. Nat. C. Smith, architect New 
Bedford, Mass. 



Z5/?e Garden 



AN AUTOMOBILE LAWN MOWER. 

Tut; arrival of the automobile lawn mower will h%M 
hailed with joy in every suburban place and spot wkert *j 
grass grows only to be cut down* 1 here is probablyI 
no part of garden work so slightly enjoyed as that of 1 
keeping the lawns in order, and any device that will i| 
lessen the labors of this work will be a public boon || 
that will bring a large fortune to its inventor. The \ 
United States Government Is the fortunate owner of an j 
automobile lawn mower, and the single drawback it V 
presents Is its large size and cost. It is, however, a 1 
most interesting contrivance. It is used on the lawn* J 
surrounding the United States Capitol. 

It is thus described in a recent Issue of the weakly J 
Scientific American: The new power lawn mower is a i 
15-horse power gasoline machine, weighing approxb fl 
mately 2,000 pounds. It cuts a swath of 30 Inches, but 1 
such is the speed at which It may be operated and the I 
facility with which it may be handled that the new J 
mower is capable of doing the work of the two horse 
machines which it displaced, am! this despite the fact A 
that the latter cut a swatli of 30 Inches, As will readily \ 
be appreciated, the cutting blades of the motor mower 1 
may be brought, in action, much closer to walls and J 
trees than was possible in the case of tire horse mu- 1 
chines, and some idea of the saving of work thus of- | 
fee ted may be gained from the fact that whereas more f 
than a dozen men with hand machines were formerly !' 
required to “ clean up” after the large machines, less i 
than half that force is now necessary. Perhaps the | 
greatest advantage of the new mower is found, how- 1 
ever, in that it does not in its operation inflict I he u 
slightest injury upon the lawns* 


GARDEN WEEDS* 

lx gardens where the soil is light, and which 




r, ; *. 


quires much manure to preserve it in a fertile count- 


lion, the many annual weeds that attempt to gain a j 
footing, cause, says the Gardeners Chronicle, under r 


the most favorable methods, no end of trouble to keep 
under, and if for a few weeks they are allowed to 
possess the land in peace, the trouble and labor are 
sevenfold intensified. Happily they are easy to destroy 
in a young state, and by the simple and Inexpensive | 
system of running a Butch hoe through the surface-soil 
directly weeds are seen to have germinated, very much 
labor in the future is saved. Sometimes it seems im¬ 
possible to carry this system into effect, and gardens 
in consequence become weedy to a distressing extent. 
The proper course to pursue is to hoe, and to do so lit 
every year before the haulm lias reached the surface. 
By this means the weeds are destroyed as soon as they 
have germinated, it is indeed a commendable system 
to hoe ground periodically, whether weeds are in evi¬ 
dence or not. It is beneficial to crops, and, of course, 
unless in weather that is constantly wet, the chance Of 
weeds growing is reduced, to a very great extent. 
Toward autumn, however, it is ail but impossible *o 
keep weeds under. In this garden the annual grass. 
Poa annua, springs up at alt seasons, but most abun¬ 
dantly In autumn, when generally the weather condi¬ 
tions are all for the weed and against the gardener. 
Hoeing is no use whatever, and our only comfort con¬ 
sists in paring alleys with a spade, and with the same 
tool lightly pointing between the rows of growing 
crops. A little more time is consumed in the process 
than were a hoe used, but the work when performed 
is conclusively effective, and as a rule seldom requires 
repeating* 


Wall paper comes now with cotton hangings to 
match, and bedrooms are charmingly fitted with the 
two. 


CITY TREES. 

Spasmodic attempts are made, from time to time, U* 
plant trees in our American cities, says a correspond¬ 
ent of the Evening Post, but that they are not made f 
with persistence, and in accordance with a sdenlilJB 
system, must be sufficiently evident to every thought 
fui mind. Let one who doubts this just cast a thought* 
ful and observing eye over almost any of the shiid^l 
trees in the streets of large American cities, and then 
pay a visit to Paris with the special view of consider¬ 
ing, among other things, the condition ami maintenance 
of the trees of her streets. In the first place, her trees , 
are all planted with a skill and carefully contrive^ 
expenditure of soil and manure which is hardly known 
in the practice of this country; in the second place* 
the watering is carried on with a persistence and syst ; 
tematic intelligence which, in view of the limited puW 
lie expenditures for the construction and main ton anee • 
of public works in France as compared with those of 
this country, are truly astonishing. As to tree pruning 
in Paris, it has been developed into a fine art. 
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Country House 


C0L0BS AND P AIK IS. 

The unpainted shingle Louse does not always grow 
soft in color and picturesque in appearance, says a 
daily paper, in spite of what the artistic advisers of 
(he cottage builder tells him when he suggests paint- 
mg Ms summer home. It all depends on the climate 
and the exposure of the house to the winds that blow 
and the storms that rage. At the seashore even paint 
fades and changes hue. White, red, dark brown, and 
green seem to wear well in most localities, and French 
gray and a curious shade of rose looks charming if 
the cottage is framed in greenery. The correct color 
for a colonial house is sulphur yellow with white for 
window casings, doors, etc. For the Elizabethan cot- 
tage with black beams and cement walls, very dark 
green or dull black; for the house half red brick and 
half rough gray stone or pebble dash, brown—-a dull, 
soft brown—or soft green. 

The plaster cottage* with a roof of green or red 
shingles, is pretty with window casings of either black 
- ‘or white. 

The cottages of one pretty green spot near town have 
benefited by an epidemic of old-fashioned green and 
white this season. The effect is refreshingly cool and 
decorative, as nearly every house nestles back from the 
road amid greenery and is surrounded by leafy trees, 

, To have the beat effect when a house is painted green 
.and white, the white should be perfectly pure* with uo 
tinge of cream in it whatsoever* and, therefore, a very 
large percentage of white lead, which is the most du¬ 
rable part of paint, is used. The new and most used 
green is neither the subdued olive tint of past years, 

: nor the pea green which some house decorators have 
tried to make popular. It is the bright ordinary green 
Ualled Brunswick, with which the copper or brass ap¬ 
purtenances of front doors look extremely well. The 
fii ejvnst ornaments, however, comprising a knocker, a 
I handle, a latch key, and letter box fitting, are made 
• of pewtered silver, a later creation than oxidized silver 
l or black wrought iron. On the whole, however, copper 
or brass kept well cleaned and burnished is the best 
choice for the cottage picturesque, and of the two cop¬ 
per is the newer. 

THE MOUNTAIN CAMP. 

The treatment of the walls of mountain camps, 
points out the Tribune, offers much scope for the 
exercise of artistic taste and ingenuity. One million¬ 
aire has every alternate room In the main cabin en¬ 
tirely open in the front on to a piazza that connects ail 
portions of the irregularly built dwelling. The chinks 
in the inner surface of the log walls are tilled in with 
delicate gray green lichens and mosses of the Ad iron- 
clacks, held In place with cement. Navajo and Iroquois 
Indian rugs and blankets make floor and wall cover¬ 
ings, and are thrown over divans comfortably piled 
with pillows covered with Indian stuffs of harmonising 
colors. Indian arms and ornaments are tacked upon 
the walls; rustic furniture of weathered oak and hick¬ 
ory is disposed about the rooms, with trophies of the 
chase hung over a corner mantel, built of stone, with 
a great cedar log for mantelshelf. Electric lights hang 
in East Indian lamps, and Indian baskets of Abenaki 
make form convenient receptacles for reading matter 
and odds and ends of various sorts. Such furnishing 
gives the effect of rich simplicity and comfort, is en¬ 
tirely harmonious with the warm brown of the log 
walls, the green ceiling of fragrant pine boughs (which 
often canopy a cabin living room), and does not pro¬ 
claim the costliness of the materials employed. Prac¬ 
tically as pleasing an effect can be produced with 
cheaper forms of hickory furniture, East Indian cotton 
prints and blankets and rustic ornaments, chosen with 
discrimination. 

Cushions covered with colored plaid matting are 
charming novelties for summer homes, while pieces 
of stamped or burnt leather are fashionable as covers 
for chair seats and cushions, frequently being held in 
place with a surcingle. 

A beautiful wall treatment in a log cabin living- 
room is a color scheme of dull green and brown. The 
walls are covered with extra heavy jute burlaps of a 
cool shade of green, and this is paneled in squares by 
means of crosswise strips of cedar bark about three or 
more inches wide. A great moodji mat of East Indian 
grass In green tones is spread upon the polished floor, 
and the room is furnished with the beautiful and some¬ 
what costly grass furniture made of American prairie 
'grasses from the far Northwest The walls are deco¬ 
rated with bright prints and photographs, which give 
a touch of needed color to the forest hued room. 


HOUSE FOB A. M. YOUNG, ESQ. s PINE ORCHARD, CONN, 

The engraving shown on page £3 illustrates a cot¬ 
tage which has been erected for A. M. Young, Esq., at 
Pine Orchard, Conn. 

The structure is a combination of field stone and 
shingles. The first story is built of field stone laid in 
a random manner. The gable ends are shingled and 
are painted red. The roofs are covered with shingles 
and are stained a moss green. The trimmings are 
painted cream white. Dimensions: Front, 36 ft.; side, 
38 It.* exclusive of poreli. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 
7 ft.; first story, 9 ft.; second, S ft. 

The interior throughout is trimmed with cypress, 
except the kitchen and pantries, which are of North 
Carolina pine. The living-room is finished in an attrac¬ 
tive manner. It has a batten wainscoting to the 
height of six feet, which is finished with a plate rack. 
The ceiling Is beamed, and the whole is stained and 
finished in Flemish brown. The fireplace, which is built 
of cobble stone, with arch and shelf of rough stone, is 
the feature of the room. The staircase is an attractive 
one, and rises around the chimney. The dining- 
room is separated from the living-room by an archway 
with columns, and is furnished with the same kind of 
wood work, and is treated with forest green effect. 
The butler's pantry is fitted with drawers, dressers, 
and cupboards complete. The kitchen is provided 
with a sink, range* store-pantry and a porch. The con¬ 
servatory off the living room is an attractive feature. 
The second floor contains two bedrooms and a bath¬ 
room, and one servant's room. The bathroom is 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. The cemented cellar contains a fur¬ 
nace, laundry, fuel room, etc. Messrs. Griggs & Hunt, 
architects, Waterbary, Conn., and New York. 

RESIDENCE OF J. F. PHILIPS. ESQ., GLEN RIDGE, N. J, 

The residence which is illustrated ou pages 32 and 
33 has been erected for J. P. Philips, Esq.* at Glen 
Ridge, N. J. The principal characteristic of the build¬ 
ing is the fact that it is only two stories in height, 
and is covered with a low roof with broad, overhang¬ 
ing eaves. The terrace and leaded glass windows are 
good features. The underpinning is built of brick. 
The superstructure, which is constructed of wood, is 
covered throughout the exterior with white cedar 
shingles and is left to weather finish. The trimmings 
are painted ivory white. The terrace has a balustrade 
and a floor paved with a composition of concrete, laid 
off In eight inch squares. Dimensions: Front, 44 ft.; 
side, 45 ft.* exclusive of terrace and porch. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 1) ft.; second, 8 ft.; 
6 in,; billiard room, 11 ft. 

The interior throughout, except the dining-room, is 
trimmed with white pine, which is treated with ivory 
white paint, except the billiard room, which is treated 
with a dark bottle green paint. The entrance is through 
a vestibule into a large living-room, which is provided 
with a paneled and beamed ceiling. The ingle-nook is 
the most attractive feature of the living-room, and is 
raised one step above the level of the main floor. It 
has an open fireplace with the facings built of brick 
and terra cotta. Handsome carved corbel brackets 
support a shelf, over which the mantel is treated in 
the Dutch style. The hearth is laid with red Dutch tile. 
On either side of the ingle-nook there are windows 
glazed with leaded glass. The nook opposite the ingle- 
nook has bookcases built in and a paneled seat 

The billiard room is unusually attractive, and is 
separated from the living-room by columns with Ionic 
capitals. The nook, with its raised platform and 
paneled seat, and the balcony thrown out from the 
landing of the main staircase* are notable features. 
The fireplace has a green tiled hearth and facings and 
a man lei supported on massive caryatides. Beams 
extend across the ceiling and finish against a modem 
cornice which surrounds the room at the Intersection 
of the wall and ceiling. The dining-room is trimmed 
with quartered oak and is treated artistically. It has 
a fluted pilaster effect which rises to a modem band 
extending around the room to the height of the door 
and window casings. The ceiling is beamed. The 
leaded windows are glazed with delicate tinted glass. 
The cluster of small leaded windows over the paneled 
seat is a good feature. The fireplace has a tiled hearth 
and facings and a mantel of good design. The pantry, 
of large dimensions, is furnished with sink* drawers, 
and dressers complete. The kitchen, laundry and their 
dependencies are fitted up with all the best modern 
i m p r o vements complete. 

The staircase hall is separated from the hall proper, 
and Is built with white painted treads, risers, spindle 
balusters and a mahogany rail. This stairway leads 
up to the second floor, which contains Jive bedrooms, 
provided'with large, well fitted up closets, and twro bath¬ 
rooms, besides two servants 1 rooms, with a private 
stairway to the kitchen. The bathrooms are furnished 
with a tiled wainscoting and porcelain fixtures, with 
exposed nickel plated plumbing. A cemented cellar 
contains a furnace room, cold storage; fuel room. etc. 
Mr, John .1. Petit, architect, 11 E. 33d St, New York, 


Lights and Lighting 



ELECTRIC GENERATOR FOR LIGHTING 
RESIDENCES. 

A simple generator providing the power required in 
a single detached residence is a much-desired com¬ 
modity. It is only within the last few years, since 
the introduction of low-power oil engines, that such 
installations, satisfying the conditions of simplicity 
and economy, have become practicable, 

Last summer a firm put up such an electric generator 
in a villa on the coast of France; the plant is described 
in the Scientific American Supplement. This installa¬ 
tion served for the lighting of the villa and for a num¬ 
ber of domestic purposes, giving every satisfaction. At 
the same time, by a peculiar arrangement it furnished 
the power for an automobile. 

The generator consists of an oil engine directly con¬ 
nected to a two pole dynamo. It is thoroughly well 
made* and the firm supplies such generators in five 
sizes, giving 1%, 3, 4*4 6, and 8 horse power respect¬ 
ively with an angular velocity of 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. The dynamos give 1.1* 1.05, 2.2, 3.3, and 4,4 
kilowatts respectively at 110 volts* sufficient for light¬ 
ing 20, 30, 40, 00, and SO lamps of 10 candle power* 
or 30, i5, 60, 90, and 120 lamps of 10 candle power. The 
total weight of the five models is 285, 405* 478, 741, and 
770 pounds respectively. The space occupied by the 
generator is very small The plant may be supple¬ 
mented by a battery of accumulators* but the generator 
is capable of producing an exceedingly constant volt¬ 
age, as an electric regulator controls the charge of the 
oil engine and preserves a constant difference of po¬ 
tential at the terminals of the dynamo. A switch¬ 
board of the simplest possible construction is placed 
in the engine room. It comprises a bipolar contact 
breaker, a series of cutouts, an exciting rheostat, and 
cell switches for the accumulators. The leads In the 
building are chosen so as to match the decorations of 
the rooms, and are supported on little bone in¬ 
sulators, it is found that this arrangement, if care¬ 
fully carried out, is quite satisfactory for currents at 
110 volts. 

The cost of such an installation is comparatively lo w. 
in the case of a 3 horse power generator* for in- 
stance* capable of lighting 45 lamps of 10 candle power, 
the expenses would be about as follows: 

Three horse power (1,650 kilowatt) generator with 
all accessories (water tank* oil tank, pipes, etc.), cart¬ 
ing and installation, $490. Battery of 60 accumulators 
of the type Heinz, of 36 ampere hours, with installa¬ 
tions $220. Switchboard, wilb cost of packing, carting, 
and installation, $80. Total, $1*055 for the whole plant, 
installation, etc. To this add the cost of fixtures, say 
$126. The initial cost in all is* therefore, in round 
numbers* $1*200. 

With the above-described plant the consumption of 
oil* when 45 lamps of 10 candle power are burning* is 
one-third gallon per hour. 

In the villa to which reference was made above, an 
electric Installation has been put up which offers yet 
greater advantages than those enumerated. This in¬ 
stallation provides for the propulsion of an electrical 
omnibus with ten seats, carrying a 4 horse power gen¬ 
erator and a battery of 40 accumulators of 150 ampere 
hours capacity. This omnibus is used for driving 
during the day, while at night it provides the 
power for the electric lighting of the villa and for 
various domestic work* such as pumping, heating, 
cooking* etc, 

Electric carriages are well known for their smooth 
working. When the omnibus is in motion, the genera¬ 
tor is always at full speed. If the energy produced is 
greater than needed, the sulphur is charged Into the 
accumulators; going uphill, when the generator does 
not supply sufficient energy, the power stored in the 
accumulators is added to that from the dynamo. In 
the ease quoted an omnibus seating ten persons, cost¬ 
ing $3,600* has traveled from Paris to the sea* a dis¬ 
tance of 130 miles* and has for two months provided 
for the lighting of 40 lamps of 10 candle power, serv¬ 
ing at the same time for daily journeys of considerable 
length. The total expense for lubricating and fuel oil 
has not exceeded $1.50 per day. Compared with other 
automobiles, this omnibus* carrying a battery of 990 
pounds and a generator of 330 pounds* appears to con¬ 
siderable advantage. For Its weight does not exceed 
that of other electric carriages, and It is capable of 
covering 150 miles in a day, doing its 15 miles per 
hour, without exhausting the battery. 

This installation must be of considerable In¬ 
terest to all who want an electric lighting plant or 
lighting and propulsion on economical and satisfactory 
lines. 
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Legal Notes 



AGREEMENT TO PURCHASE LIEN, 

Defendant agreed to purchase of plaintiff a me¬ 
chanic's lien* provided that it was a first claim on the 
property* Held, that the term M claim ” included taxes, 
and that the existence of a prior lien for unpaid taxes 
released defendant from obligation to purchase. Dod¬ 
son vs. Crocker, 94 N* W. Hep. (S* Dj 391. 


ALLOWANCE FOE EXTEA TIME, 

Where delays in the performance of a building con¬ 
tract were occasioned by the owner's change in the 
plastering from mortar to adamant, by which the con¬ 
tractor was relieved from the plastering, and the 
owner contracted with others for the work, which was 
neither done promptly nor in a workmanlike manner, 
by reason of which the contractor was delayed in fin¬ 
ishing his work, he was entitled to a reasonable allow¬ 
ance of extra time therefor in computing the number 
of days' delay for which the owner was entitled to 
damages under the contract. Vanderhoof vs. Shell, 72 
Pac. Rep. (Or.) 126. 


ALTERATIONS—ORDER FROM ARCHITECT, 

The fact that alterations from the specifications for 
improvements to a hull ding were made without a writ¬ 
ten order from the architect, as required by the con¬ 
tract, did not preclude a recovery where the owner 
was present at the time they were made, and con¬ 
sented thereto. Perry vs, Levenson et al., 81 N. Y. 
Supp, 586* 


APPORTION ABLE CONTRACT, 

Where a contractor for the construction of an annex 
to a school building was to be paid on estimates to be 
made of the amount of materials furnished and work 
done, but the estimates were waived and payments 
were made as the work progressed, the contract was ap- 
port.ionable; and on the termination of the contract 
before full performance, by reason of inevitable 
casualty, the contractor was entitled to recover on a 
quantum meruit* Krause et al, vs. Board of School 
Trustees of School Town of Crotherville, 66 N. E* 
Hep, (ind.) 1011. 

A EC HITECT 3—LICEN SE FEE, 

Where an architect has several contracts in another 
Qity t and pays occasional visits there to Inspect his 
buildings and to see to the carrying out of the plans 
and specifications, he is liable for a license tax re¬ 
quired by an ordinance of such city, if he intends to 
carry on his business there. Wilson & Edwards vs. 
City Council of Greenville, 43 S. E. Rep. (S. C.) 966, 

ARCHITECT AS SUPERINTENDENT. 

Where an architect also acted as the owner's super¬ 
intendent of the work, and, on the contractor’s com¬ 
plaining to him of delays caused by other contractors, 
the superintendent assured him that he was entitled to 
additional time therefor, and conceded the entire 
amount of time demanded; the fact that no demand 
for additional time was made on the architect in writ¬ 
ing was immaterial* Vanderhoof vs. Shell* 72- Pac* 
Rep. tOr.) 126. 

BATH TUBS—CONVERSION* 

Where bath tubs, which were sold to a plumber 
under a contract conditioned that the ownership should 
remain in the vendor until full payment, and that In 
default he could take and remove them, were sold and 
placed in a building by the plumber, the vendor can 
not recover from the owner of the building as for 
conversion ot the tubs without a previous demand for 
(he tubs, or attempt to remove them. J. L. Mott Iron 
Works vs, Reilly, 81 N. Y. Supp. 32^ 

BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

The complaint by a contractor against the owner of 
a house for not letting him do the work thereon ac- 
cording to his contract should allege the character and 
amount of the labor which plaintiff alleges he did 
preparatory to the work* and that he would have made 
a profit* and the amount thereof* No time being pre¬ 
scribed in a contract to do work on a house, defendant 
in an action by the contractor against the owner for 
not letting him do the work is entitled to an instruc¬ 
tion that the jury shall find for him if plaintiff failed 
in begin or prosecute the work in a reasonable time 
Andrae vs. Watson, 73 S* W* Rep. (Tex.) S91* 


RESIDENCE OF COL. HBMAN DOWD, SOUTH 
ORANGE, N* J* 

The residence which Is illustrated on page 34 has 
been erected for Col. Reman Dowd, at South Orange* 
N. J. The underpinning is built of rock-faced re 
sandstone* The building above this underpinning is 
constructed of stucco, * which Is painted a . 
yellow* while the trimmings are painted white. 4 he 
roof is covered with shingles and is stained a deep 
Indian red color. The chimneys are built of red brick 
laid in red mortar. Dimensions: Front, 50 ft. £ iu ’* 
sides, 68 ft* 6 in., not including porch* Height of 
ceilings: Cellar, S ft, 8 in.; first story, 10 ft* 3 in.; 
second, 9 ft. 3 in.; third, 8 ft. 3 in. 

The house is planned with, a central hall, with the 
various rooms located on either side* Ihe hall lias a 
vestibule with seats on either side, a paneled wainscot¬ 
ing, ceiling beams and an ornamental staircase made 
from special designs. The woodwork throughout is of 
birch stained mahogany. 

The music-room, which is the principal room of the 
house* is spacious, and is trimmed with white pine, 
treated with white enamel. There are massive ceiling 
beams, and an open fireplace furnished with green 
tiled facings, white tiled hearth* and a massive Colonial 
mantel. On either side of the fireplace are paneled 
seats. The study, with its outside entrance thereto 
and opening Into music-room, forms a convenient place 
when a musieale or entertainment is in progress. 

The Library is trimmed with oak* finished in an 
antique green* It has bookcases built in* a paneled 
seat and an open fireplace furnished with tiled facings 
and a hearth*and a mantel. The dining-room is trimmed 
with white pine* treated with wiiite enamel. It has a 
paneled wainscoting four feet in height, a hay window 
with a seat and an open fireplace furnished with white 
enameled tiled facings and a hearth and a mantel. 
The flower alcove, opening from the dining-room, is 
an attractive feature, and the separation is artistically 
formed by Colonial columns supporting an arehw'ay* 
The butler s pantry is fitted with a sink* drawers, 
dresser, cupboards, etc. The kitchen is trimmed with 
yellow pine, and is furnished, with all the best modern 
conveniences* 

The second floor hall is trimmed with birch and is 
finished in mahogany, while the remainder of the house 
is trimmed with pine, and treated with white enamel. 
This floor contains five bedrooms* with ample closets* 
a Linen closet, and two bathrooms; the latter are pro¬ 
vided with a tiled wainscoting and a paved floor, and 
are furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
plumbing* The third floor is finished natural and con* 
tains three servants’ rooms and bath, and also tw r o 
guests' rooms. The cellar IS provided with a laundry* 
cold storage room, furnace room, bicycle room, furnace 
and range coal. Mr. Robert S. Stephenson, architect, 
1135 Broadway* New York. 


A SUMMER DINNER TABLE* 


The dinner w T as served in a white room overlooking 
a beautiful garden, says an exchange. It was the' first 
week in June, and when dinner was served the room 
was still filled with golden evening light, and this, 
mingling with the rose-shaded candle light* formed a 
wonderful, opalescent atmosphere—and a lovely picture 
it made. Above the white tablecloth, and covering the 
top of the table, a smaller cloth was laid. The center 
of it was of rich* creamy Greek lace, then came a band 
of pure white linen (wide enough to run under the 


table service) and the whole was finished with a deep 
frill of Greek lace which fell over the edge of the 
table* The ornaments were In silver* in carved ebony* 
in crystal, and in jeweled Venetian glass, and the 
flowers were roses—heaps of lovely pink roses—and 
feathery maidenhair fern. The center-piece was a 
silver and crystal " Adam ” epergne* It was placed on 
a delicately carved ebony stand and was filled with 
pink roses, cat with longish stems and exquisitely ar¬ 
ranged. On each side of this center was a crystal can¬ 
delabrum. They were old and of very beautiful design, 
with the most fascinating festoons of crystal chains 


cLUU nans, wmen, swaying gently to and fro* caught th< 
light. Next in order came two rose-laden silver howl* 
(also on ebony stands)* and lastly, opposite the hosi 
and hostess, there were two perfect Venetian vases 
their tall jeweled steins bearing crystal cups. Then 
were also small fiat bonbon dishes in silver-gilt* furthei 
enriching the effect, and the candles were shaded witl 
soft rose. 

Seen against the white* luminous background, tin 
table simply glowed and sparkled, the touches of blacl 
giving it point and piquancy, and there is no reasoi 
why one should not use this decoration equally in ; 
dark, rich colored room, simply changing the flowers 
from the deeper rose to a tender pink and blush white 
or to lovely yellow orange and white Iceland poppiej 
with sprays of airy gypsophillium. 

Flowers for table decoration are most effective wher 
grouped with their own leaves* 



THE TRULY HOUSEBOAT, 


The truly houseboat is, or should be, an essentially 
domestic institution, a home afloat* preferably under 
petticoat government, and in its make-up giving the 
first importance to those arrangements and conveni¬ 
ences which appeal more particularly to our woman* 
kind. An average single-decker of, say. seventy-five 
feet water line and twenty feet beam, excellent dimen. 
sions for our Eastern coast uses, would or should con¬ 
tain some three chambers accommodating six people, 
a commodious saloon or Jiving-room, giving In an 
emergency sleeping room for three or four more, a 
properly and completely a]>polnted bathroom (two 
would be still better) and—mark this* ladies—closet 
room to an extent which Jew craft other than house 
boats could compass. About amidships would come 
the owners' entry port (on the starboard side) and aft 
of that the roomy galley, the servants' entry port (on 
the port side), the storerooms* the larder and cold 
storage, the servants* bathroom and sleeping accommo¬ 
dation for from two to four people, for although a man 
and wife or even two women (if the owner could and 
would "run ” his power or naphtha launch) would be 
all the "help ” actually needed on a craft of this size; 
an extra berth or two might come handy, even i£ for 
only occasional temporary storage. Now* it must, be 
evident* and if not it can be easily demonstrated, that 
this amount of accommodation 'tween decks however 
arranged must use up so large a part of the space con¬ 
tained within the given dimensions, that after provi¬ 
sion has been made for anchor chains* mooring ropes, 
towing lines, dunnage and, often most Important of 
all* the storage of water, the cubic contents of the 
craft will have been so utilized that no room is avail¬ 
able for even the most compact method at present 
known for the production and use of mechanical mo¬ 
tive power. It follows, therefore, that if such motive 
power is insisted on extra length of hull must be pnv, 
vlded for its machinery* and this applies to a house¬ 
boat of any length whatever without regard to what 
its—so to call them—domestic dimensions may be. 


If more money must be spent, which would be the 
wiser, to spend It In motive power appliances to be 
used only occasionally or in Increased houseboat size 
and accommodation to be enjoyed all the time? If 
there is even possibility of motive power and its uses 
proving out of Jiarmony with that reposeful sentiment 
which attaches to the truly houseboat* Is it wise to risk 
that possibility and in the cost of extra length, of 
special construction of hull, of the motor machinery 
itself* and of the more or less skilled labor required to 
operate it, to pay—heavily maybe—for the privi¬ 
lege? 

As to sail power, if your houseboat is planned as it 
should he to give within the least cubic dimensions the 
greatest sum of homelike domestic convenience and 


so full in the stern, so fiat on the bottom, so high In 
the sides, and so shallow in the draft, that sail power 
becomes if possible even less desirable than a me¬ 
chanical motor. In fact, to work such a craft by sal* 
power would require a stress of wind and press ol 
canvas for which its model and construction should 
be alike unfitted. Perhaps the use of another house* 
boat comfort-destroyer* a centerboard* might enable 
you* if not too close-hauled, to fetch within some meas¬ 
urable distance of the point intended, but even that 
could not be assured unless you should also make such 
changes in form and construction of hull, and such 
sacrifices in economy of interior arrangement, that It 
would be far wiser to abandon the houseboat idea and 
build a roomy yacht* and have done with it* 

^ ou can not perfectly combine houseboat comfort 
and sailing enjoyment In one craft, but if you will 
separate them* and be content with the perfection of 
the first on your floating home* and of the second on 
your—say twenty-fiYe footer, you will escape as to the 
former the inconveniences of masts coming through 
*\our cabin spaces, the necessity of stronger const rue- 
lion for your hull and upper works* and the work and 
trouble entailed by shrouds* sheer-poles* halliards* 
sheets, stays* and of the sails themselves* and will 
arrive at a combination wholly satisfactory from the 
housewife's and from the yachtsman's standpoints, and 
for which our home waters are peculiarly fitted.. 

A. houseboat should not be In any constant sense a 
peripatetic, hut the sailing houseboat and the power 
houseboat are likely to—nay. should-^be of that class, 
or why the more expensive model and construction 
why the added cost of any kind of self-propelling 
method at aIT?-Frank W. Weston in Boston Tran¬ 
script. 
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Kitchen 


TEE IDEAL KITCHEN. 

The ideal kitchen* said a recent lecturer, has a tiled 
floor, or linoleum floor covering; the walls of tiles, 
glared brick, or hard plaster ; plenty of cupboards with 
glass doors or none. It has a large, firm, zinc-covered 
table, ample sink room, the sink itself being set on 
legs, with all its pipes and traps exposed to view, 
according to the best sanitary method. No hiding-place 
is left available for dust or vermin. The kitchen has 
a sunny exposure, with windows on all sides possible. 
There is an opening in the chimney over the range, 
and a hood to the range, to prevent the cooking odors 
from pervading other parts of the house- This is the 
ideal kitchen which “ eternal vlgi lance " never fails 
to keep a safe reasonable central point. 

As to furnishings, there *is a place for everything, 
and everything in its place—a hackneyed but very ef¬ 
fective fashion of order. All the utensils needed 
around the stove are near and within easy reach. 
The shelves hold plenty of tin boxes, with tight-fitting 
lids, for yeast cakes, spices, tea, coffee, and so on. 
Hampers or bags for soiled towels and aprons are con¬ 
veniently disposed. There is nothing superfluous. As 
William Morris says, kitchens are about the only rooms 
furnished in good taste, because all the articles there 
are of good shape, declare their use, and are appro¬ 
priate to it* 

A window corner in the kitchen may well be made 
available, with an easy chair, for chance moments of 
rest, for the cook, who is practically on her feet all day. 
Indeed, such a corner in a new model kitchen in a 
beautiful home has been occupied nearly every morn¬ 
ing this winter by the blind grandmother of the family, 
an old-fashioned woman, wonted to her own kitchen, 
who has found iliis sunny, comfortable spot a positive 
luxury, and the kitchen radiance of heat preferable 
to register or radiator or even open fire, 

SCIENCE IN THE KITCHEN, 

A jiaxuy kitchen thermometer, points out a con¬ 
temporary, is now among the supplies for the use of 
cooks of scientific mind and for novices as well. With 
the thermometer’s aid the exact time for slipping a 
cake into the oven can be told. The precise moment 
can be determined when the eggs should he entrusted 
to the water, and one can ascertain whether or not the 
heat is too great for the pot roast or the delicate stew, 

A kitchen microscope is also among the new’ devices, 
in the washing of salads, of spinach and other vege¬ 
tables, of grapes and various other fruits, and in de¬ 
ciding as to the state of meats and what process of 
cooking they had best be subjected to, the microscope 
does good service. 

The household indicator is another convenience. It 
is a tally board that acts as a messenger between the 
cook and the grocer's boy. On the indicator is listed 
the entire category of supplies needed in kitchen mat¬ 
ters, from matches, salt, soap, to eggs, butter, bacon, 
and flour. There are smooth little pegs to be fitted 
to the small holes opposite each item on The list. If 
the cook when preparing a meal finds that the salt is 
low she sticks a peg intoi the indicator to indicate the 
quantity of salt to be ordered. She also sets a peg op¬ 
posite each item as the various needs crop up in the 
day's work. Work over, she just puts the indicator on 
the table where the boy can see it when he comes, and 
is free from any more bother in the matter. Plat 
dwellers put the handy Indicator outside the door, and 
then are free to go to walk or shop, knowing that the 
supplies will be forthcoming. 

FUEL SAVERS IN COOKING. 

A large number of patent steamers for cooking made 
their appearance previous to the coal strike, says a 
Philadelphia paper, so that their merit of saving fuel 
is not directly traceable to the present necessity for 
economy. The principle of all these utensils is to 
utilize the steam produced by one pot, or pan, succes¬ 
sively in a number of pans arranged one above the 
other. In one form the bottoms of the intermediate 
pans are perforated and the steam thus finds its way 
to the top. In one of the newest forms shown the 
steam of the lower pan, or kettle, is delivered to each of 
the pans by means of a short pipe connection which 
forms part of the several lids. These connections are 
adjustable one in the other, making a continuous 
steam main. The claim is made that three or four 
foods may be cooked at one time, and with the burning 
of a single gas jet, where gas is available, or a mini¬ 
mum of other fuel. The freedom from grimy pans 
is another of the merits of this plan of cooking. 



RESIDENCE AT ST. DAVIDS. FA, 

The residence which is presented on pages 36 and 37 
has been recently erected at St, Davids, Pa. i he 
building has an admirable setting on the wooded crest 
of a gentle slope which stretches on an uninterrupted 
greensward to the public road many hundreds of 
feet away. The sw r eep of the lawn is not even broken 
by the drive to the house, which enters the property 
at the side* and makes a long curve to one end of 
the building, jjassing to the back of it, under the 
porte-coch&re and thence to the stable. This arrange¬ 
ment of the drive also gives entire privacy to the 
porch and terraces on the front or south side of the 
house. 

The exterior of the building is constructed of rough¬ 
faced stone, which is almost a pine white in color, 
laid with white plain beveled pointing. The central 
portico, two stories in height, forms an imposing 
feature of the front* and a similar feature at one end 
affords an opportunity to place not only the glass- 
enclosed conservatory on the first floor* but a spacious 
covered balcony on the second floor. 

From the porte-cochere, one enters a square ves¬ 
tibule, which has an effective treatment of columns 
supporting the stair landing. The pedestals of these 
columns project to receive large potted plants. The 
columns and woodwork of the wainscoting and seat 
are painted white. The floor is laid with Dutch red 
tile. Conveniently located at one side of the vestibule 
is a toilet room. A short, flight of steps in either 
direction lead to the main hall. 

The hall is trimmed with quartered oak, and the 
walls are paneled with oak from the floor to the ceil¬ 
ing. The ceiling is of open beam construction with 
wood panels. The staircase is of an ornamental 
character, rising from the center of the hall to 
a broad landing from which the stairs divide and rise 
in either direction to the second floor. The open 
fireplace has tiled facings and a hearth, and a mantel 
of Colonial style. 

The reception-room is treated with white enamel 
paint. The library is trimmed with chestnut and the 
walls are paneled from the floor to the ceiling. The 
ceiling is of beamed construction and the spaces be¬ 
tween are filled in with wood panels. There are book¬ 
cases built in with leaded glass doors and an open fire¬ 
place furnished with a tiled hearth and facings and 
mantel. From the library there is a private entrance 
to the second story, beneath which a private stairway 
descends to the cellar. The living-room is a cool 
apartment, with windows on either side and at one 
end. It contains an open fireplace with tiled facings 
and mantel. The din mg-room is trimmed with ma¬ 
hogany, and the walls are paneled to the ceiling. The 
ceiling is beamed, with the spaces between filled in 
with wooden panels. There is an open fireplace with 
mantel, etc. The den is conveniently located. 

The pantry, kitchen, and laundry have windows on 
the opposite sides, like the servant quarters above 
them, and are delightfully cool in the summer, and are 
entirely apart from the remainder of the house and 
yet are connected with it. Each is fitted up complete 
with all the modern conveniences. 

The second floor is treated with white paint of an 
ivory color. There are six bedrooms and three bath¬ 
rooms on this floor, besides two servant bedrooms and 
bathroom. The bathrooms are paved and wainscoted 
with tiles and are furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed plumbing all nickel plated. 

The third floor contains one large bill lard-room, cedar 
closet, and two long storerooms. 

The house has an ideal exposure facing slightly to 
the southwest; all the rooms have large windows care¬ 
fully placed for light and air — those in the rooms on 
the first floor which adjoin the terraces having jib 
doors below. 

Mr. David Knickerbocker Boyd, architect, Harrison 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INGLE-NOOKS. 

Two ingle-nooks are shown in the illustrations on 
page 35. The upper picture is from the residence of 
J. P. Philips. Esq., Glen Kidge, N, J.: Mr. J. J. Petit, 
architect, 11 East Thirty-third Street, New York, The 
lower view is from the house of Charles G. Trautweler, 
Esq.. Ludlow, N. Y.; Mr. L. C. Holden, architect, 1133 
Broadway, New York. 

GRAY AS A COLOR. 

Gray, points out an exchange, is a more or less neg¬ 
lected color In house furnishing, but is really a most 
satisfactory tone for a light drawing-room or large 
sleeping-room. A papering of broad stripes of two 
shades of gray, or narrower strips of gray and white, 
crossed, perhaps, by a delicate green vine, makes a 
good wall covering. Ash wood furniture painted a soft 
French gray in dull or " mat” finish is not expensive 
and can be had in artistic shapes. The cane seats and 
backs should be white, as also the lines and carvings, 
but all in the dull finish. 


^ ,Furnishings 

THE COTTAGE WINDOWS, 

Thu new designs in window draperies may be 
counted literally by the hundred, says the Commercial 
Advertiser. To enumerate the various kinds of cur¬ 
tains for the country house, there is the always popular 
Swiss applique {Swiss by name, English by make) in 
nearly a hundred tempting forms. One of the newest 
and prettiest of these is the registered trellis and rose¬ 
bud design, a style wtflch harmonizes with either mod¬ 
ern or old-fashioned furnishing. The medallion and 
wreath is another graceful pattern, while for dining¬ 
room or library are exceedingly handsome and effective 
curtains of heraldic type, which would harmonize well 
with massive furniture and heavy draperies. 

Some of the Swiss curtains are simply bordered with 
the ribbon bow design, which is so pretty for bed¬ 
rooms, while others have beautiful H * all-over ” patterns. 
In some of the applique curtains spotted net is used 
as a background, the designs adapted to It having a 
charming Brussels lace effect. Another variety of cur¬ 
tain is of the needle-run Saxon lace, worked with 
dainty floral designs. 

The Marie Antoinette curtains, with their true 
lovers' knots and other pretty devices in lace braid, 
and embroidery upon net, are a style which always 
finds favor; and then there are the soft muslin cur¬ 
tains, tambour worked or embroidered, which may be 
draped artistically. 

Short blinds, such as are used for casement windows, 
are made of silk and Renaissance lace, or of net, lawn, 
or linen. Until quite lately a drawback to the “ brise- 
bise” was that it was only made in tempting range of 
choice for the embellishment of French windows. 
These, too, can be made in special sizes to fit windows 
of any peculiar shape. That charming development: 
the bonne-femme shade is to be found from simple and 
inexpensive varieties to the most luxurious. 

CURTAIN FADS, 

Color runs riot in curtains, says an exchange, from 
the most subdued tints to the gayest of bright hues. 
This wealth of coloring gleams in sheer materials such 
as Chinese crepe, Madras, and net. All the drapery 
textiles are thin, light, and airy* The new Chinese 
cr£pe is entirely novel. It comes in dark background, 
rich in Oriental color and pattern. Varying shades of 
poppy red and sage green are favorites. The light 
backgrounds are fascinating in rainbow tints and 
pretty designs. This goods comes, also, in just two 
colors — blue and white, or green and white, either com¬ 
bination looking cool and refreshing. By setting the 
colors, and with care, these curtains may be laundered. 
Dry cleaning, however, is more satisfactory. The 
Chinese crepe has more body to it than the other light¬ 
weight materials. 

The Madras Is simply bewitching in variety and tint 
—warm, rich backgrounds embellished with gayest of 
hues. As if in laughing defiance of the severe sim¬ 
plicity of quaint furniture, the glories of the sunset 
glint the room through these dainty fabrics, it is a 
popular fancy to use these materials for portieres for 
doorways and open arches. The light through the 
deep colors or delicate shades of tan, green, pink* 
cream, or blue gives to this fanciful apology for 
drapery a magic charm. 

For those who cling to white for chambers and yet 
desire a touch of color, there are beautiful sateens, cre¬ 
tonnes, Java and India prints, to be used with white. 
Plain net or lace that can be purchased by the yard Is 
used for a straight full curtain that hangs in loose 
folds to the window-sill. Then a width of fancy goods 
or one India print curtain Is hung in close folds at 
each side of the window, and another strip, or single 
curtain of India print, gathered across the top of the 
window. 



CABIN WALL COVERINGS. 

Fou cabin wall coverings the handsomest, although 
not the most expensive* materials are jute and ordinary 
burlaps, in plain colors, of which almost every tint 
may be obtained. The favorites are natural hemp and 
wood colors, greens and deep reds. These colors are 
also to be had in denim, cotton rep, cotton and linen 
taffetas and tickings, either plain or figured. Jute and 
taffeta wall coverings also have self-toned figures and 
stripes, which are admirable for lounge* swing, or 
cushion covers. A woman in Lake Placid who did not 
care to use cloth upon her walls simply had light 
brown cartridge paper stretched over the logs that 
formed the inner walls of her cabin, and paneled It 
with strips of silver birch. A big silver birch wood box 
stood by an open fireplace* 
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Fire'Protection 



FI EES FROM ELECTRICITY. 

In a recent paper on Electrical Fire Hazards, Mr. 
Washington Devereux reduces these to three causes 
as follows: (1) Short circuit-—a current of low re~ 
si stance-—in which the current is hindered from reach¬ 
ing the end of its course, and from which no benefit is 
derived; (2) a leak, in which the current takes a 
wrong or an undesirable courseJj (3) the contact with 
parts which have become heated by the flow of current 
which at the time of heating may be a part of the 
circuit from the source of supply to the consuming 
device. 

The great problem is now to secure safety, and this 
may be answered: By the proper methods of construc¬ 
tion, using only high-grade material Evidences of 
the lack of knowledge on electrical subjects are quite 
apparent—nails and screws driven into electric light 
molding, wires in contact with foreign metallic objects, 
fuses uncovered so that molten metal maj r fly about 
among inflammable material, and conductors so over¬ 
loaded as to be perceptibly hot. The fire hazard 
should be always carefully considered in an electrical 
installation, A system of electric wiring may be ideal 
from an engineering point of view, and yet as a fire 
hazard would be most dangerous. Under skilled work¬ 
men, however, who know what conditions should be 
observed and observe them, " electricity is as safe as 
any source of power, and the safest source of light 
known to mankind.” 


STILL ALARMS. 

Every year, says an exchange, the reports of chief 
engineers from all over the United States show an in¬ 
creasing number of telephone and still alarms sent in 
during the year, indirectly a decided compliment is 
paid to many local departments by that same fact. It 
shows that the people are getting over their fear of 
calling in the department when a blaze first starts. In 
I he good old days, before the times of the chemical 
engine, a visit from the department meant a flood of 
water. Now, however, the hand extinguishers are used 
first, and then the chemical engine, while the regular 
streams are not utilized, except in cases of necessity. 
With only trained men on hand, the citizens are glad 
to open their doors to the firemen, knowing that 
they will do their work as Quickly as possible and with 
as little damage as possible. There is another reason 
for an increase in the number of still and telephone 
alarms m smaller cities and country towns and vil¬ 
lages. People have learned that an alarm sent in from 
a box and sounded on the whistle, when it happens to 
be working right, always brings a crowd of sightseers, 
who frequently get in the way of the regular firemen, 
and do more or less damage in their attempts to help 
the fire-lighters. The day is not far distant when the 
tire alarm whistle will be abolished everywhere; and it 
will be an excellent thing. When the fire department 
Is enlarged sufficiently to have enough regular men 
on duty at each house, so that there will be no necessity 
for 41 call men/’ the whistle will be no longer needed, 

EXTINGUISHING INCIPIENT FIRES. 

Tub question is often asked, says Fire and'Water 
Engineering, as to what steps should be taken to ex¬ 
tinguish an incipient fire. While by no means de¬ 
preciating the value of lire extinguishers, and advo¬ 
cating their presence and use in every building', the 
underwriters insist strongly on the value of the old- 
fashioned fire-pail. Thus, Mr. William Anderson, 
Superintendent of the Board of Survey of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, on being questioned as to 
the value of the fire extinguisher^ replied: " The Board 
considers the flre-pail the best extinguisher! ” He 
added: -First call up the fire department, in case of 
fire, and then use the ready pail.” Mr. Everett U, 
Crosby, Lhe Secretary and Treasurer (and one of the 
organizers) of the National Fire Protection Associa* 
tion, and a iccognized authority, when asked the same 
question, said: "The reports of our association show 
the water pail to be a better Are extinguisher, and we 
are now completing designs for one which will be the 
standard.” The replies, of course, refer only to fires 
In their most Incipient stages. Calling out the fire de¬ 
partment, as a rule, is a safe course to adopt on every 
occasion. The use of The fire pail is commended be¬ 
cause of its handiness and simplicity. But not seldom 
an incipient fire from its very nature defies the efforts 
of the water carriers, and the fir© pail and the ex¬ 
tinguisher must be called into use. Its service should 
be combined with that of the fire pail—thus rendering 
assurance doubly sure. But the immediate summon 
ing of the fire department should never he neglected. 


LIFE IN SUMMER PALACES. 


I* America is short on castles, says the New York 
Sun. she certainly lias no lack of magnificent country 
houses, extravagantly equipped with every modern in¬ 
vention that spells comfort and luxury. The summer 
palaces at Lenox and Newport, in certain parts of 
New Jersey and Long Island, up the Hudson and else¬ 
where, may not include the haunted chamber and sub¬ 
terranean passages of European castles, but nothing 
else that money can purchase Is lacking. 

Not long ago a house erected in Westchester for a 
newly married New York couple was described by the 
architect as including fifty suites of rooms, each con¬ 
taining a private bath. Another country house in the 
Wheatley Hills on Long Island, put up lately by a 
New York millionaire, has a stable with accommoda¬ 
tions for one hundred horses. One Newport house¬ 
hold Includes forty servants, another at Lenox has 
thirty-two. These facts are indications of the scale 
/hi whirh thftso prtuninr homes arc maintained. 


No privations are suffered in these days by people 
who visit at country houses. Yet there is a draw¬ 
back to all this luxury. A most trying featui'e of it all 
to some good old-fashioned folk is that one may scarcely 
break bread in these establishments, let alone pass a 
night there, without a special invitation. 

Despite an equipment of servants large enough to 
handle any probable party of guests, the old-time jolly, 
informal way of having a wagon load of friends or re¬ 
lations drive up to spend the day and night is frowned 
upon by the modern fashionable hostess. Informal and 
spontaneous hospitality may still be had in plenty 
among tlie summer homes of America, but it Is geu- 
erally found in less pretentious establishments. The 
etiquette of the summer palaces demands that visitors 
shall come only when they are asked and stay not an 
hour longer than the time stated in the invitation. 

An English woman, who spent the greater part of 
last summer In this country, told a friend that one of 
the most impressive features o! the country houses 
of the rich over here was the clothes closets, and, 
furthermore, the conveniences these closets contained 
for women guests who came perhaps just for a night 
and without their full complement of baggage, 

" We have nothing like these closets in England,” 
she confessed. "Why* in two houses in which I have 
visited in my bedroom there was a hanging closet lined 
from top to bottom with satin, each peg supporting a 
cross tree wadded and perfumed and covered with 
satin. 

" There was also a closet with a mirror door, the 
top divided into half a dozen squares, like bonnet 
boxes, to hold hats. Below were shelves finished like 
the trays of a trunk, which could be pulled out and 
shoved back. These were to hold waists. The very 
lowest part of the closet, to about the depth of a foot, 
w T as divided into pigeonholes for holding shoes and 
slippers. Every inch of this closet, like the other, 
was lined with striped satin. In the hanging closet of 
the first of these rooms I occupied, and which was lined 
with rose color and white striped satin, I found, as l 
swung the door open, an exquisite rose-color silk 
kimono, and in a pocket against the inside of the door 
a pair of heelless rose-color Japanese slippers. 1 
learned that the appointments of every guest room 
occupied by a woman included the same garments, 
which in every case matched the upholstery of the 
closet. 


" 13nt the closets in the guest room were not a cir¬ 
cumstance to those I found in the rooms of my hostess, 
which were very unlike the portable wardrobe affairs 
we have in England. They were closets built into the 
wall, paneled with mirrors, illuminated with electric 
bulbs, and included shelf after shelf for lingerie, for 
finery of every kind, even parasols. 

“ The parasols, in fact, in one instance had a whole 
closet to themselves, Tt was divided into two tiers so 
that each parasol might stand upright, top and handle 
slipped into round holes in the bottom and the top 
of the closet and in the partition shelves that crossed 
it midway,” 

There is one question, though, in connection with 
these American summer abodes of luxury which 
threatens seriously to disturb the equanimity*of many 
of the fortunates who are hidden from time to time 
to visit them. In fact, it is ruffling their serenity even 
now. 


This question is fees. Although Americans have 
had independence enough to get away from the English 
country house breakfast, it would seem that they have 
not yet had tlie courage to give up the practise of 
feeing which prevails in England. Only English ser 
vants don’t expect and don’t get fees so big as the 
servants over here. Neither do they get as big wages’ 
which is one excuse perhaps for giving them fees 


i u America it seems 


some rom people ”~as an e 

f !: ostcsa 1Jut ot ^r day-will send $2 

01 *30 to the cook after a stay of a week or two at 
country house, and other servants get fees in pr ‘ 0 
non. Of course only the very rich can be so generoui 


Sanitation 



HEATING AND SANITARY INSTALLATION OF 
A SUBURBAN WINTER HOUSE. 

The following account is abstracted from a sum¬ 
mary, printed in the Engineering Review, of the heat¬ 
ing and sanitary installation of the new residence of 
Mr. Spencer Trask, at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., intended for 
winter use: The heating system Is a hot-water direct 
and indirect system with overhead circulation. It is 
supplied by an Ideal heater, from which the flow is 
taken directly to the tower, in the upper chamber of 
which is the expansion tank. Thence the circulation 
system is carried through the peak of the attic, by a 
horizontal ■Lined main, from which branches extend 
down the sides of the house to the radiators. Over 
the hall and library, however, there Jb au open-limbered 
roof, and the radiators in that end of the building are, 
therefore, fed by a separate upward supply and circu¬ 
lation system from a header in the basemenL The 
hall, dining-room, library, and study are heated by air 
supply^ gravitating over hot water stacks In the base¬ 
ment. Mixing dampers are controlled at each Inlet. 

The air inlets In the hall, library* and dining-room 
consist of a recessed shrine or alcove In the bottom 
of which a wire register is fitted, and within the wails 
of which a statuette or candelabrum Is intended to be 
placed, entirely concealing the opening. The radiators 
are mostly placed under window seats, arranged with 
inlet registers at the front, the heated air passing up 
the back of the seat, through a register level with the 
windoAV-sUl. When the family is away, the unoccu¬ 
pied portion of the house can bo cut off. 

The sanitary system presents some features of in¬ 
terest, The general arrangement consists of a house- 
drain extending through the basement to the last riser, 
this riser then being carried clear up to the top of the 
tower, as a vent relief to the line. The soil risers, 
being only one and two stories high, are vented by 
two-inch branch vents from the fixture traps, and aro 
not required to be carried up full size through the 
roof. 

The Tuxedo Park Association has formulated plumb¬ 
ing regulations which require a separate discharge for 
the sinks, tubs, and refrigerator wastes. This is pro¬ 
vided in a separate three-inch line receiving the dis¬ 
charge of kitchen sinks, laundry tubs, and slop sinks, 
and these fixtures are separately vented to the roof, 
not being connected in any way to the soil system. 

The disposition of the two lines outside the house is 
laid down by the regulations. 

The cold and hot water supply systems are laid 
out in the same manner as the heating system, whereby 
the unoccupied portion can be cut off, and the pipes 
drained if required. 

The building Is lighted by electricity, and is wired 
throughout in accordance with modern fire-proof meth¬ 
ods, this work also being planned by the engineer. 
Ihe alternating supply of the Tuxedo Park Associa¬ 
tion at two thousand volts Is entered through the base¬ 
ment through au Iron tube Info a transformer vault, 
and the transformed current Js distributed from a 
panel on the outside wall of the vault to three centers 
of distribution In the house. The wire is run in 8prague 
flexible steel conduit. The panel boxes are steel lined, 
built by ZInaars & Hunt. 

The bell system Is elaborate, comprising calls from 
all points. 




A.\ English report draws the following conclusions 
on the bacterial treatment of crude sewage: 1. Thai 
by suitable continuous undisturbed sedimentation the 
raw sewage is deprived of matter which would choke 
the coke-beds, and the sludge which settles out is re¬ 
duced In amount by bacterial action to a very con¬ 
siderable extent. This reduction might be increased 
the preliminary removal of road detritus 2 That 
the coke-beds, after they have developed their fait 
i } nig pow ei by use, have an average sewage ea* 
pacity Of about 30 per cent, of the whole space which 
has been filled with coke. 3. That the sewage capacity 
or the coke-bed, when the lied i s fed with settled 
sewage, fluctuates sflghtly. but undergoes no perma¬ 
nent reduction. The bed does not choke, and its pitri- 
>]iu power undergoes steady improvement for some 
ime * | coke of suitable quality does not disinte¬ 
grate during use. 5. That the "bacterial effluent” of 
settled sewage from the coke-beds does not undergo 
offensive putrefaction at all, and never becomes of¬ 
fensive. C. Thai the use of chemicals is quite unneces¬ 
sary when the above method of treatment is adopted. 
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BRICK, STONE, AND TILE. 

Building Block. F, Br&ndner* Brooklyn, N. Y* 

June 2 ...*.729 t 53o 

Brick. J. L. Braun* Pittsburg-, Pa. June 2.,* .729/918 

Tile, A. B. Klay. Lima. Ohio* June 2.. 730,131 

Tiling. T. F. Furness* Philadelphia* Pa. June 2. 

Design.... .36,343* 36,344, 36*345, 36,349. 30,347. 36,348 
Artificial Stone. J. T. Saitid, Denver, Col. June 

Q .,. ,,,, ..*__ , 730,479, 730*480 

Manufacture of Tiles* Slabs* or the Like* G, 

Kunick* London. England* June 9 730*778 

Tiling. Oscar Bergstrom, New York, N* Y. June 9, 

Design . 36*356 

Floor or Wall Tile, L, It. Blackmore, Arlington* 

N. J. June 16. ....... .731,153 

Tile Covering for Floors* Walls* etc. B; P. Leslie* 

New York* K Y June 10 . Design . 36,370 

Artificial Stone, W. Owen* Woking, England, June 

23 * * ..*..7. 731*608 

Hollow Concrete Build? no Block. Applenmn and 

McDuffie, Plymouth* Ind. June 30 732*152 

Artificial Stone, Bell and Leet* Montreal* Canada. 

June 30 * *, *... 732.074 


R0ABS IN FBANCE* 

Mr. Jerome A. Hart, the editor of the San Francisco 
Argonaut—than which no better or more entertaining 
weekly is published—has contributed to his paper 
some observations on things European. He makes the 
following notes on roadbeds and road repairs in the 
south of France. 

There are other things about the Corniehe Road, that 
excite the contempt of the practical American mind* 
As a national highway it is under the Minister of 
Roads and Bridges* one of the French Cabinet officers* 
Like all the national highways, it is divided into sec¬ 
tions of a few hundred kilometers. Bach section is in 
charge of a section man* who spends his entire time 
patrolling the road and mending it as soon as a break 
appears. He has all the necessary tools* while along 
the roadside are little piles of broken rock, pulverized 
Lo different degrees of fineness* with which to repair 
breaks at once. He is like a street sweeper on a city 
block* and on the block beyond him there is a man 
to attend to the next section. As I saw these poor pur¬ 
blind Frenchmen carefully mending little holes in 
the road—holes which we would leave alone until they 


CARPENTRY, 

Carpenters' Scaffolding, E. a. Kuutz, Dayton, 

Ohio. Juue 2 .. .. 729,603 

Reversible Window Sash. J* G* Itobbe* Canon 

City, Col. June 2 .. *.* *. * 729.665 

Window. F. Volgim&nn* Chicago* Ill* June 2. ***** 729,814 
Window Sash and Frame. G* 13. Detemann* Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. June 2 .... 730*005 

Window. D, G. EditJe, Edinburgh* Son Hand. June 9. 730.243 
Window* W. A* Brackett, Boston* Mass.* June 16 ... 730*807 
Window. .7. Wolfensperger, Cleveland* Ohio, June 16* 731*006 
Window Frame and Sash. J* C* McMahon, Pitts¬ 
burg, Pil June 23 .... 731.GOO 

Window Sash. A. L. Holies* Brooklyn* N, Y, June 

23 ..... ..* 731*847 

Window. T. Sullkx, Dyquesne, Pa. June 23 . 731,969 

Screen and Storm Door. M. b\ Byrne, Montiee3In* 

Iowa. June 30 ..* 732*274 

Tong fed Sash. E. nipolito* Los Angeles, Cat June 

30 ........ 732*298 

Window. B, F. Stark, Homestead, Pa* June 307^2,466 


CONSTRUCTION. 

Floor and Ceiling Construction* J. Schr&tweleer* 

Brooklyn, N. Y. June 2 .. *... 729*709 

Metallic window Frame and Sash. C. McSherry, 

Pittsburg* Pa. June 2 .... 729*885 

Building Construction. J* P. Angel 1* Pine Eiuflf, 

Ark. June 2 ..*. *.. 729.913 

Building Roof. JJ. F. Laugewiseiie, St Louis, Mo. 

June 2 ......739.030 

Column. G. J. Pfahl, Paterson. N. J. June 2. 730,150 

Built Of Column* A, ilertes* EmsworHi* Pa. June 

2 ., *-*. ***..,* .. *. 730*191 

Portable Folding >Shei>. t. M. Laswell Harris. Mo. 

June 9 .. .*....<.780*275 

FLOOR Construction, A, De Man, New York, N. Y. 

June 9 ... *....... 73 (| ciq 

building Wall and Concrete Block for Same 

Miracle and Dow, SIorn Falls* &, Ti. June ^ .... 730,780 
Glued Joint for Turned Columns* L Neill* Orange, 

N. ,T. Juue l> .... 730 780 

Cambering on Straightening Device for Girders or 
Beams* W. M* Runhm, Bdisbill* Scotland. June 

30 ..... 732 iR4 

Composite Column, W. K Wight, New York N Y 

J one 30 .... ----- T 730 4«5 

Concrete Structure. A. A. Firestone* New Fitts-* 

burg, Ohio* .June 30 .. .732,535 

ELEVATORS, 

Eluv atob Safety Device* g. I3aH, Providence* H, I. 

Safety Device for Elevators* Y\ ’lieudlng Cohim* 

bus* Ohio, June 16 , * *.* * 7^0 c ( ^ 

Elevator Mechanism, A. Cowperthwait, New York ' ’ 

N- T. June 30 * * *.... 732,522 

FIREPROOFING AND FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT. 
Tension Rod for Fireproof Construction* J B 

riincbmsn* Denver* Col, June 2 J 7^0 007 

Fireproofing Construction. IV. F. Wilmoth New 

York* N. Y, June 2 ’ 730 voo 

Automatic Fire Alarm. D. Beaulieu* St* FJric/ Can- * 

ad ft* J u ne 10 .. vto cp° 

Fireproof Flooring. N* Foul son. Brooklyn,' n! ' V 

Judo 10 #,, ■ .*. *.,. 7 ‘j a nii o 

PIBEPBOOP OOKStTlUmON-. S. PellfgnOTE ' St.' f.Oljjf)' ’ 

Mo. June lo ..*. 7 *-. » 

Finn PROOF 4 1 LOO n. W. V. w j-h t h New York! * N. ’ Y. ' 

Fireproof * Floor Construct ion' ' 'w. * L^lJwW "wash- * 32f4S4 
ingtou* D. C* June 30 ,**.*.*.,*,.**_. 7^2 091 

HARDWARE, 

Sash Lock. G. A. Bell, Norwalk* Conn. June 2. 729 fim 

SASH Balance, M. Rlome* St. Charles* Mo. June 2 7 °'mvu 
IT inge Q. R t Hill, Rartuld* Mo. June 0 .... 



HINGE* J. St. A in and* Brockton. Mass. June jq 7 ‘ 3 i 

AWBI Dkitick. W. N. G reer.Greeley. ,M * 3M 

Bock* L. Nelschel, Milwaukee^ Wis/ ‘ June 30 ’ [ ]!! ^ 732431 
HEATING AND VENTIDATION* 

HMT Tnnp <P EFICEk ^osenbeimer* Gallon, Oh Jo, 

KAD jiii' & aassw:' pv. T30 ‘ 57s 

StraM t Hb*«»o 2 |tW't: S. - aimlitOB,*LonlsriilV, m55 

VentiLitob. T. A.' Fram'p; 'cirl'lsle,' EnVlawL ' '.Tune 731,776 

30 ... 732.2D0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DEVICE FOR UAJMVSATlXtt BOOMS OPENING ON LlGHT- 

Wells. N. Pou Ison* Brooklyn * N. Y. June 2 726 ftfin 

.Scaffold Bracket* B. B. Brown/Quincy* III Ju^ * 20 ' 000 

Man tjfa re tire of White' Cement* ' 6 Frit/ Nt/rem' 730,006 

berg. Germany, June 9. f ' 

Manufacture of Ornamental Articles fboic'flaswc 
Materials. J. F. Whitman, Philadelphia Pa 

e ....*.*.* * - * 731,254 

PLUMBING, 

Bath or Basin Waste. H, M. Weaver* Mansfield 

Ohio. JllllU _ * t ,i. n . . ' — ft (\ w*n 

Faucet. F. H. FTavekotte, OnelnnatL Ohio June ¥ ' tro 
Faucet* K. L. Walter* Scranton, Pa, June 23 !. i isiM® 

■ TOOLS. 

assws-vift jssidm i2Mzi 

Cahpentebs' Gage. L. Shlreman.' Mart'tosvl'iie ' i'n'a ,Bf,S 
June 30 ..‘732,379 


developed into gullies and then "mend them next win¬ 
ter ”—I could not hut feel proud of the superior 
methods of my country. 

Another piece of French folly was this; Every half- 
mile we would encounter a small two-wheeled sprink¬ 
ling-cart about the size of a barrel* drawn by a lad. This 
at once provokes Americans to roars of laughter; it is 
such small business and so ridiculous, don't you know* 
to sprinkle a road two hundred miles long with a 
sprinkler the siae of a barrel* True, this barrel was 
stamped 4t ViUefranehe/’ which is a little town* and 
further back there was one stamped (f Mentone/ 1 which 
is also not a large place. All along the road there are 
many barrels. But we do better in our country* When 
the roads near a small town need sprinkling, the super¬ 
visors try to raise the money—and fail. They try to 
buy a big sprinkling-cart which* with horses and all, 
will cost about two thousand dollars—and fail. Then 
the citizens try to raise the money by subscription— 
and fail. Then the county papers take it up and try to 
raise the money—and fail* Then all hands bemoan the 
lack of public spirit and go to work to get the sprink¬ 
ling-cart—and fail. Here the small towns get sprinkling- 
carts and do it by hand* It’s true the operator is only 
an eighteen-year-old-boy, but in many of the small towns 
in onr country the same boy would be loafing round 
the corner grocery chewing tobacco* However* a two- 
horse sprinkling-cart is a more imposing sight; per¬ 
haps the American way is the better way. 

Feather pillow's, if the covers are quite dean, are 
benefited by leaving out in a summer rain, afterward 
sunning them for several days on the clothesline. 
Down quilts may be treated similarly without the 
slightest danger of injury. There will be some 
shrinkage. 
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HAND POWER ELEVATOHS. 

Moke than one hundred thousand dumb waiters a 
hafid power elevators now in use have been made 
the Storm Manufacturing Company, of Newark, N. 
this extensive output is represented by apparatus w 
capacities ranging from ten pounds to two thousa 
pounds. A dumb waiter for light work, twelve inc-1 
square, especially adapted for carrying letters a 
papers from one floor to another, and for light use 
restaurants, cafes, etc., being the smallest lifter, wh 
a carriage elevator is the largest, with four thousa 
pounds capacity. Between these great extremes simp 
durable, economic, and convenient waiters and ele- 
tors are manufactured for many purposes and in 

T U f< 5 yl@S ' A ve,T useful ant1 P»P'*lar machine 
the New York Safety Dumb Waiter.” rt can be • 
up by any mechanic. It lifts easily fifty to seven 
ve Pounds, and is particularly adapted for meal sei 
ng The “Paragon Self-Retaining Automatic” is 
( umb waiter made in sheaved or geared style, and 
lilts from one hundred to five hundred pounds. T 
Paragon ” is so constructed that it will hold the c 
Stationary at any point without the use of brake 
rope clamp, it works easily and with perfect safe! 

e *n 0IUent 311 operator ceases Piling the hai 
iope, either raising or lowering, the clutch will ho 

the car in place. The ” Manhattan » dumb waiter h 
a capacity of two hundred pounds. The shafts of th 
fixture run on babbitt metal bearings. They are fr 
Mess and noiseless, handsomely bronzed and strong 
made. The dumb waiter is equipped with a hat 


brake, which operates on a main hoist wheel, anti 
which positively controls a load at any point, either in 
hoisting or lowering. It can he arranged to be operated 
from front anti right side, or from front and left side, 
or from front and both right and left sides. The 
,J Newark M waiter is made for use in fiats, tenements* 
and factories* and ife is fitted with a grip dutch to hold 
the car at each floor. Its carrying limit is one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. For store and factory work, 
for hospitals and public buildings, for trunk and in¬ 
valid lifts* the “ Humphrey M hand elevator is recom¬ 
mended* Made in three sizes; the capacities run from 
five hundred to ten hundred pounds. The machinery 
for the special “Invalid Lift” is the No. 2 improved 
“ Humphrey ” hand elevator* The car is built of hard 
wood handsomely paneled and finished with brass grill- 
work, and it makes a very complete, easy working and 
safe device* The “ Carriage Elevator” is used for 
raising and lowering carriages, wagons, etc,, in stables 
and carriage factories, and In warehouses where 
heavy and bulky substances are to be lifted* It is 
under friction brake control, operated by a single brake 
cord. Basement and sidewalk elevators are in two 
sizes, lifting from one to two thou sand pounds* The 
firm also manufactures belt power screw winding ele¬ 
vators, carrying from one-half to three tons, and the 
same for passenger uses with capacities of from one 
to three tons; freight carSj hospital cars, differential 
grip hoists, asli hoists, and a very useful device* the 
” Eclipse ” dumb waiter check, which prevents noise 
and shock from sudden stopping, saves china and glass¬ 
ware and other articles when the waiter is carelessly 
handled. The Storm Manufacturing Company has Its 
main office and factory at the foot of Centre Street* 
Newark, N, J* 

ASPHALT BOOTING AND ASPHALT PAINT, 

Five kinds of roofing are manufactured by the 
Stowell Manufacturing Co.* of Jersey City* N* J* A 
plain felt saturated with asphalt* a mica slate roofing 
saturated with asphalt and covered with mica slate, 
a cork roofing consisting of two layers of saturated 
felt with a layer of asphalt between and surfaced with 
granulated cork, and the same kind with carefully 
screened gravel instead of cork, and one surfaced with 
asbestos. Durability Is one of Ihe advantages of nat¬ 
ural asphalt roofing. Asphalt may remain exposed for 
ages without alteration, being practically unchangeable 
in the atmosphere* It has body and tenacity, will 
not run* emits no disagreeable odor, and does not injure 
rain water. It is very desirable for foundries, round¬ 
houses, chemical works* etc., where the fumes of sub 
phur and other injurious gases quickly destroy many 
roofs. This roofing is made from Trinidad natural 
asphalt materials, and will not dry up and become 
brittle under weather exposure, from the fact that the 



ASPHALT HOOFING. 

oils are not volatile at any natural temperature, and 
are therefore permanent* adhesive* and strong. The 
Stowell Co, has every facility for making good roofing. 
The machinery Is all of the very highest state of per¬ 
fection* and insures uniform quality and thickness. 
The material is shipped in rolls securely packed and 
is always ready for immediate use. It can be quickly 

and readily applied. Is adaptable to any style of roof _ 

old or new, steep or fiat. For consumers who com 
struct their own roofs it is especially desirable, as no 
tools or Implements are needed, only a knife and a 
brush being required to cement the joints* 

Besides the roofings* the firm makes all kinds of 
asphalt products* An asphalt roofing cement, asphalt 
paving cement, black asphalt paint, and electric rubber 
roof cement for repairing leaks, etc* Asphalt roofing 
cement is put up In paste form and must be heated 
thin enough to apply with a brush or mop; It should 
be heated in an iron kettle over a fire. Do not use the 
cement when It has become chilled, but heat it again. 
Save what may be left over, as it Is valuable if repairs 
are ever needed. Black asphalt roof paint is used 
extensively in every State of the Union. It withstands 
extreme heat or severe cold and has a tenacity and 
e as ti city peculiarly its own. It Is ready for use, easily 
applied* and protects and preserves any exposed sur¬ 
face. rt is particularly adapted for tin and Iron roofs* 
>ridges* gas tanks* and underground pipes. Another 
ttell known product is the elastic rubber roof cement* 
guaranteed not to crack or become brittle, and is used 
for repairing leaks in roofs* around chimneys* sky¬ 
lights, dormer windows, copings, gutters, or elsewhere, 
and for securely fastening loose or broken slate* bed- 
ding* tile, etc* The roofings of the Stowell Manufac¬ 
turing Company are economical, durable, fire and add 
proof. The office and works are at Nos. 114 to 134 
Culver Avenue. Jersey City* N* J* 
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NEW DOUBLE CYLINDER PLANER. 

The machine which we herewith show our readers 
has lately been introduced on the market, and is giving 
good results to all those using it. It is designed for 
all wood workers in general, and is recommended by 
the makers very highly for all those who have planing 
to do. It has embodied in its construction many im¬ 
provements and labor-saving devices whereby it may 
be easily operated. It was patented December 19, 1S99, 
and February 6, 1900, and among its many points at¬ 
tention is called to the following: 

It will plane 24, 27. or 30 inches wide and 6 inches 
thick. Has patent sectional feeding-in roll in four 
sections, with each section center-geared, and gear 
driven downward. Each section of the roll is entirely 
independent of the other in its action, accommodating 
great variations in thickness, so that when planing two 



No. 31 Dguuce Cylinder Flakes* 

or more pieces of uneven thickness at the same time 
each Is brought forward and given an even pressure, 
the roll making any variation desired. The cylinders 
are brought close together, insuring the best results on 
either short or long stock. 

The strength and effectiveness of this new planer 
wilt readily recommend it to all those having heavy 
work to do. 

The upper feeding-out roll lifts parallel for different 
thicknesses. The feed is powerful and uniform, and 
can be instantly started and stopped by the operator. 
The lower cylinder and receiving plate after the same, 
draw out endwise to easily set knives. Sectional 
weights are provided for feeding the rolls. 

Those who are interested in this machine should 
write to the maker J, A. Fay & Egan Co., of Nos. 
207 to 229 West Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
will cheerfully send full particulars. The Company 
will also send free its new complete catalogue of wood 
working machinery. 

GREENHOUSES. 

W i: are pleased to call public attention to a recent 
catalogue Issued by Lord & Burnham, of [rvington-on- 
H nil son. N. Y. The company's object in this publica¬ 
tion Is to give an Idea of the grace and beauty which It 
is possible to attain in the construction of greenhouses, 
and to furnish a basis for correspondence to those 
who propose their erection. This firm has probably 
the largest works in America devoted to greenhouse 
building, including foundry, holler, and machine 
shops, wood working mill, carpenter and paint shops, 
fitted with the latest and special machinery in every 
department, and many years of experience in design¬ 
ing and building greenhouse Structures of every kind 
prepares It to offer patrons materials of the first quality 
and finish. On hand is kept a large stock of cast iron 
gutters, sills, and other finished and unworked ma¬ 
terials, which greatly facilitates the execution of 
orders. In the machine shop all complicated struc¬ 
tures are set up and the respective parts are num¬ 
bered to fit their proper places. The dock space enables 
the firm to keep the largest stock of air dried cypress 
and assortment of sizes to be found in the North. Only 
Hi's kind of lumber is used, and it Is found that when 
properly treated it is superior to any other. Many of 
the most Important improvements in greenhouse con- 
struct ion are due to this company. It int roduced small 
sash bars with supporting frames, to increase the light: 
it was the first to adopt long lines of ventilators in 
place or scattered ones, thus avoiding drafts injurious 
to plants: and the first in roof construction to use the 
Gothic style of curves as contrasted to the circular Its 
arm, rod, and worm-gear ventilating machinery was 
invented by the late Mr. F. A. Lord In 1850 and has 
been used universally throughout the country ever 
since. I his firm was tile first, to use ground glass in 
conservatories, and the first to substitute east iron 
gutters anti sills for wood in connection with wooden 
frame greenhouses. Iron frame supports for beds and 
tables were Introduced by If even before the use of 
the modern iron framing. This style has been very 
much improved, and the use of wood has been re¬ 
duced to the least amount found to he practical or 
economical for general purposes. Improvements in 
construction have been going on for many years under 
rhe expert management of this old cat ah 11 aliment, until 


ii: may be safe to claim that these greenhouses embody 
art as high as any yet attained in horticultural archi¬ 
tecture. Lord & Burnham Co. designs, manufactures, 
and builds complete greenhouse structures of every 
description, or furnishes material and plans so that 
parties can have the erection done by local mechanics: 
prepares without charge suitable plans and submits 
Them, together with specification of superstructure, 
ventilation, plant, fables, etc.: inspects locations when 
necessary so as to make advantageous plans, and sends 
workmen, after the shipment of the material, to com¬ 
plete the erection in every detail. 

Another catalogue. Lord & Burnham's latest, is just 
published. It Is devoted to greenhouse heating and 
ventilating. This issue contains many new pages 
showing additional patterns added to Its former list 
of east iron pipe fittings for calked joints for two inch, 
three and one-half inch, and other sizes of pipe; a full 
line of pipe chairs and hangers for all kinds of green¬ 
houses. new patterns for ventilating apparatus, the lat¬ 
est patterns for “ Burnham ” sectional steam and water 
boilers, and a complete line of '* Burnham ” boilers, etc. 
The success of these boilers has demonstrated that the 
principle upon which they are constructed is correct. 
They have received the hardest test which could he 
given any boiler, having been operated in many in¬ 
stances with chimneys less than twenty feet in height 
where the radiation was distributed over a large area, 
the maximum height of which in many instances was 
not over four feet above the top of the boiler. All 
work, including the boring of holes to receive taper 
nipples, and also the turning of the nipples, is done 
by especially designed machinery, the result being 
That all parts are Interchangeable. This makes it easy 
to set up the boilers, and when placed, every joint is 
permanently tight, the whole presenting a neat and 
workmanlike appearance. The catalogue shows many 
pages descriptive of cast iron heating pipes and fit¬ 
tings. fittings for wrought pipe, vapor pans, expansion 
tanks, iron columns, pipe headers, and automatic air 
valves, etc,, and it will be mailed to any inquirer on re¬ 
ceipt of five cents to cover postage. The address of 
Lord & Burnham Co, is St. James Building, Broadway 
and Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


and convenience for use in every class of buildings. 
The outside of this window is made to turn com¬ 
pletely to the Inside of the room in a very simple man¬ 
ner, thus obviating dangerous exposures in exterior 
window work, and at the same time it facilitates exh 
In case of fire, and does not lost* Its popular and prac¬ 
tical feature of raising and lowering sashes. This in- 
... veaLSon is readily applied to 

window’ frames now in nm with¬ 
out disturbing the frame or 
trim: it permits blinds, runs- 
;j-|j±ur j i : q id to netting, an d awnings to be 

m J' fw J# Ul^ applied in the same manner as 



I S REVERSED POSITION* 


PRINT FOR ROOFS AND IRONWORK. 

Tjjk Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N, J,, is the manufacturer of the well-known compound 
called the " Silica-Graphite Paint." This material is 



GATEWAY TO THE WlDEXEIt MANSION. 

serviceable for the preservation of ironwork, and es¬ 
pecially so where the metal is used in elaborate gate¬ 
way, fence, and other ornamental work. As the paint 
is produced in four colors there is no difficulty in oli 
(aining artistic effects. The beautiful Iron gateway 
to the P. A. B. Widener mansion, at Ashbourne p a 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is a very fine 
example of the high-class of work on which this silica- 
graphite is used. Black is the color applied to this 
gateway. To show its durability at sea side resorts 
we mention that Haddon Hall, Atlantic City N. I i« 
painted with graphite roof paint. For the past six 
years this compound has given the proprietors perfect 
satisfaction. The paint is of one quality and is adapted 
foi use against the injurious effects of the sun rain 
and snow on the wooden shingled house as well as the 
great tin roof of the Wanamaker store in New Yni-t- 
The compound should be procured in original packages' 
ready mixed for use. No. <8 Rcade Street is the New 

Sand 1 N °' 2B ViCt ° ria Street - ,hat of 


reversible windows, 

I he originator of the Hayes Skylights anri 
architectural and mechanical appliances has added 
reversible window to his list of ■ CeJ a 

"“>*->« -a rsrr 

scraper, where the risk of life i n cleaning w „ K 
».«««. th,„ I™**,,,. , t 


to any other window, and It is 
adapted to sashes hung with 
weights operated by cards and 
pulleys. In the reversible win* 
dosv manufactured by the 
George Hayes Company, No. 71 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 
N, Y, t the rigid frame is of wood, metal encased, 
the swinging frame and sashes being hollow. The 
swinging frame may, however, be made of wood 
and metal encased, hut. the sashes made by this com¬ 
pany are always hollow, as - this construction make* 
them more secure. The sashes of this very effective 
fire-retarding window are glazed with wire glass and 
are provided with the Hayes automatic closing devices, 
Mr, Hayes made the first fireproof and fire-retard lug 
window glazed with wire glass, and since the teat made 
on repeated occasions by the Building and Fire De¬ 
partments and the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
Newark ten years ago, and public tests made in New 
York In 1901, it has been rated as thoroughly reliable 
in resisting any attacks of fire. The George Hayes 
Company also manufactures metal skylights and other 
glassed structures, metal lathings, etc* 

METAL FURNITURE. 

Tin-: Berger Manufacturing Co., of Canton, Ohio, a 
leading manufacturer of steel, has been among the 
first to take advantage of the Improvements in and 
cheapening of the process of steel production* and to 
adopt it as the material of construction in many lines 
in which it never before had been used. One important 
result of this enterprise Is the making of steel furni¬ 
ture for office equipment, furniture that fa strong, 
durable, graceful* and economical, unaffected by even 
the extremes of cold or heat, dryness or moisture, and 
fire, water, dust, rat, mouse, vermin, warp, and crack 
proof. A real protection to valuable documents, it Is 
eminently convenient and safe, and may be truly said 
*o he the "armor plate of modern business'” By a 
special process of its own the firm has arrived at a 
very beautiful and artistic finish for this furniture; 
it carries a high gloss and yet is very durable ami 
difficult to deface. 'The Intention In turning out these 
various specialties of metal furniture Is to make them 
an ornament to any office outfit, and as the tendency 
lu modern taste seems to favor simplicity, especially 
iu articles lor commercial uses, the design of the manu¬ 
facturer is to make them sufficiently fine* through 
grace, neatness, and finish. The material used Is the 
best quality of pickled and cold rolled steel, specially 
selected for the purpose* The furniture Is put to¬ 
gether to stay indefinitely. Every known artifice for 
welding and connecting different parts of metal has 
been strenuously put to the test and the most suc¬ 
cessful retained and adopted in the construction. The 
largest filing cabinet made by the Berger Company 
has a capacity of 120,000 letters 12x1014 inches In 
size. The largest steel Index case has twelve drawers 

holding 12,000 cards. The case here- _ 

with illustrated will contain 4,000 
cards. The half flat and flat top desks, 
also made with steel roll tops, are 
produced in various sizes and with dif¬ 
ferent arrangements. Library tables, 
from the plainest to the most elaborate 
design, to suit surroundings, are 
trimmed in brass, bronzed or plated. 

Standing tables, chiffoniers, metal 
counters, wardrobes, document files, 

1 uujy stacks and shelving, stairs, 
galleries, and safety deposit boxes are 
* few of a long list of fixtures the 
«m makes in steel, end to Indicate the further Outpu' 

£ *ir Pl u" at Cant ° n - ° hio ’ ™ may HUte tin. 
Z.tT, 4 ! lssuert man >' »wcial catalogues of 
wln/Z m V L th ° Se 0f m «**l ceilings end side 
work Ttit-tiTT A "’proof)'] p, roofing, aiding and special 

Hl>rav unTrl "T* t,Ie * n,e,al house, well and 
The a 11 ,S " nMl atn I ,s - lanterns, etc., are prominent. 

*LtnTa" Bw " r > 

pTu™., h „”n U s S "'™“ V ‘" *"» '« »'* “* 



STEEL CARD 
INDEX CASE, 


Many ii^fin ’ ™ bul] ^ ll £ s aad home equipment, 

kZ, T ‘ Mr -v h »«i» •>* 

">■ correnl opInlo^T P ”” l ‘ l * ““ *> “H*'' 
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MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 

ribCULAR SAW 



Iron Frame, 36 inches high* 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 


with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to slide m. 

Steel shafts arid best Babbitt metaj boxes 
Gears are? all macfi indent from solid iron. 

Two Fim-h saws and two crank Jiaufiles with each niaehme. 


Boj-ing - fcabie ami side treadle. 
Weight, complete. 350 ibs. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. If. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 



Hall Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, hut most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER « ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the 
and your cook or stable boy is the only 
needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue ** E r ,r on application to nearest store . 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


35 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 

*0 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

239 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 

40 N. 7th SL, PHILADELPHIA. 
692 Craig St,, MONTREAL, P, Q. 

22 Pitt St,, SYDNEY. N, S. W. 

Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 



'‘DiRtcT wm uam 

(on approval) 

IIUCE on THIS 

Plano^Fininh, 

Selected F igure* 
Quarter-Sawed Oak 
Mantel Is *29.40 

Dealers* price f^o to £ 53 . 
ll 8s in. hl^Ei.^oln wiifc. 
3 &x t3 French Bevel Minw, 
ItHJr elaborate capitals. 
Includes Tile 

Hearth, Plated FiSine uid 
r Tlut> House Cnte, 

“ ££7.49 buv**sainehuiir. 
Ity Mnntel Ire Cubiuet Oak, 
with outfit. 

fREIGHT PAID Of 

Miji, River and S. of 5. Car. 

Our illJS Hastens a WONDER. 

Tiles mounted on Slate* 
makes perfect job, Aay^ 
one can place them. 

Send for c at a of Mantel* 
Crates* Tiles ffir f loors anti 
Beths; Slate Laundry Tabs, 

F. OSTENDORF, 2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Reduce I ns a ranee 
by using 

S MITH’ S 

Patent 

Fireproof 

Metal 

Wire-Glass 


cu£t“!“ c Windows 

Revolting* 1 SMITH-WARREN CO. 

Sashes. 253 Broadway, New York 



ARTESIAN 


WslIs, nil mid Gas Wei 1 b drilIed 
by Con tract to an y d e pth fro ra 50 
to SOON feet.,/We also manufac¬ 
ture and furnish everything re- 
fruirerl to drill and complete 
game. Portable Horse Power 
End Mounted Steam Drilling 
Machines for 100 to 1300 feet, 

[ Write us stating exactly what 
is required and send for iH ub.- 

_ (rated catalogue. Address 

PIERCE WF,hh ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY GOA 
130 Liberty Sthcet. new Yowl U. 8 . A, * 



ITWHISTtto 


73** Indestructible Patents 

ll hlR-IJtlT^ Top All,i>Wt J «:3, 

An y l* & y W fcrirl tt-Jiii CM p U J| n strtep 
CBn spin It. An Interesting UfiVeJty, 
fascllifl ling tfl ill. Young and old wl 1 1 
iry Who spin It 1L* Inufat nn.| 
esus? It K) whistle the loudMt, • Storey 
U’ Centn; hv mall, IS -mats. 

Kinney‘Burt to., Room S03, ffl* 
LiwrtjfSt, N,\. C'HJrrcH])a-n43 edee tvi [ h 
d«a I - rs solicited, Gouil nta w & u ted. 




No. 3 Miter, 


DADO HEADS IN 
any diameter 
and any CUT, 

EITHER PLAIN 
OH ADJUSTABLE. 


Four 


Sizej, 


For 

Mitering 

HoaldlBg 


The Popular Fox Trimmers 

Miter Machines 


and 


Dado Heads 


Fox Trimmers will true up the 

ends of any piece of wood accurately 
and smooth on any angle instantly* 


Every Builder should have 


Four Styles, 


one 


N». 1 

Adjustable 

Dado Head. 


--1 Catalogues and Prices on request. 

ON TMAU j FOX MACHINE CO. GR > AND F RAPID t sf e MICH, 



"Absolutely satb and reUnbfc Ask your friends. 

One Thing More, Mr. Architect I 

Do not pronounce the house finished 
until it has a sufficient supply of water 
for fire protection as well as for every¬ 
day use. You know how reliable, stanch 
and cheap are 

CALDWELL RED CYPRESS TANKS 

AND 

CALDWELL STEEL TOWERS. 

For details of sizes and prices, 
see our catalogue and price list. 

W. EL CALDWELL CO., 

LOUISVILLE, KY, 



are particularly well adapted for outdoor use. Many 
of the attractive residences shown in this and other 
publications are using columns furnished by us for 
Porch and Pergola work. 

Our well equipped cabinet department permits us to 
furnish these columns and pilasters made of various 
hard woods for interior decorations as well. 

They are made in all sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. 
diameter, and proportionate length. 

Send for illustrated catalogue '‘A” showing the 
various styles of columns, caps and bases manufactured 
by us. 

HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO.. 


NS 2 -^ 


MOUNT VERNON, f\l. V., U. S. A. 

New York Office : Townsend Building, 1123 Broadway. 

Western Factory, HENRY SANDERS CO., 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago, III. 





Wood Mosaic, 
Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders. 


35?*' Send stamp for hook 
Of Designs. 


E. B. MOORE & CO.. 

48 fit 50 Randolph St., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUNS READY TO BUILD FROM 

Tee National Ruildei 
monthly journal devoted 
practical building- mb 
ests. Each number cc 
tains one or more Arc 
tecta 1 plans of a modera 
priced structure, drawn 
a scale and ready to bn 
from, with a complete 1: 
— of material and detail 

estimate, ffi. per year. Sample and Catd free 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 

306 * 2 y 8 Dearborn st. CHIC AC 



and eve r y , * » 
photogr aphic 
requisite* . * * 

Read-“Anthony’s 

Photographic 

Bulletin.” 

THE ANTHONY & SC0VILL CO. 

122-124 Fifth Ave. t New York. 


CAMERAS 
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SIMPLE 

CONSTRUCTION. 



" THATCHER " TTooterflTiarP always be*JJ remark- 
a We for ttidr simplicity and great emeieocy m coo- 
struction. Ftfir-two yeans 1 successful experience 
linking these ffootfs should reassure you as to om 
?ihllity-lo iio things. You may depend upon us— 
for the best made. 

FURNAOP:^ RANQESf BOtt-BRS. 

Send for Catalog. 

THATCHER FURMACE CO., 

Works : Newark. N. J. 240 Water St„ New York. 


Dumb Waiters 
Elevators 
Hoists, Etc. 



Simple, 

Durable* 

Easy Running:. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 

■ Holds the load firmly at any point. 

Send for New Catalogue. 

When writing please mention this magazine, 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 

14$ Academy Street, Poughkeepsie, N*Y. 

HO Liberty SL, Kew York City* 


Liotit C Air 

t^ e air 

any part* of the win.* 

dow if you use 

Burlington. 
Venetian or Sliding Blinds 

■Write fo,'* CaSklogM C To- TKn 

^>urtir\§ 1 on Vet\efi&n "Blind Co: 

E)urlit\^tor\, \T 




SCREENS. 

for* Windows ifvd Doo* 


PHTEHTS 


THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS 



j ■ [ PATENT gives you. an exclusive right to your invention for a 
PA 1 term of seventeen years. Yuu can sell* leas-e, mortgage it, 
assgn portions of it, and grant licenses to manufacture 
under it. Our Patent system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and our success in competing in the markets of the world. 

The value of a successful Patent is in no degree commensurate with 
the almcst nominal cost of obtaining it. In order to obtain a Patent it 
is necessary to employ a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications 
and draw the claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession 
which can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly 
sixty y ears we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare and 
prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks ;.t a minimum of expense. 

Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same to rich and 
poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are happy to consult 
with you in person or by letter as to the probable patentability of your 
invention. 

Ha ad Boot on Patents^ Trade Marks, Etc,, Sent F REE on Application-. 

MUNN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 


branch office ; 

625 F Street, Washington, D- Q* 


MAIN OFFICE : 

361 BROADWAY* NEW YORK. 



I'or rrifistvin ir, fitTOlull Eng nml fthuring VtSnr itltatiH you Herd 
the MailV Riliimtoii anil riffUl iSlilJul Set ghw HulJtir muI Skif 
AilgustriMe Tree. 

Smart Set Shoe Haider bh>! Tre« , . At oil 

SiGart Sut Shoe Holder un-l Calf wE Tine - I 

SoiAft Sflt S||M TtEffl, Hi»i‘ || - {yfl 

JjkMOk Tin:* fli* twketty iriic ihn*. 

rMtach from lioMi-r »rnl u*t± to kflcti ynwr sIi.nh, i,, him.,. 
F ree with evwy Smnn Shod Uofd- r amt ?turn we will 

5S ¥ l M,Br *. P * iJnh “«'l o-w -f i^r 

l^Lrrr Potkhll.tf Clulkn. At Urn*-, lumlwnre bthJ JiCUM 
ftim Ishlnif fltore-*, ur direct. 

Kinney* Hurt Co„ Kotnn MB, 130 Liberty Street N Y 
Correspondcnee with dealtm aolldled, Hood 


Revolution in Building Methods 



Builders and contractors every, 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
trat is certain to become popular 
wherever tried. 1 1 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCKS 

flues wilhin ‘hat pro¬ 
duce the best ventilation, reia-d 
ram and moisture, and are Positive 
non-conductors of heat and col.1 
These bricks are light, strong and 
hygiemc. No danger of building 
too high mth them. Made in nine 
sizes, from 8 inches upwards, all to 
ht Without any cutting needed 
Look like natural stone, last longer 
and can be colored or ornamented 

?W nT red \ Ma " hines for making 
the above tnrn out 2,400 to . o,,o 

The 1C bTock P s erda) i in bo!low blocks. 
Uie d locks made are absolutely 

fire, water, frost and vermin proo? 

and need neither paint nor repairs’ 

require no backing of brick? aSd 

and roofs ^ TT°n rS ’ joists - beams 
ana roots. Hollow space affords 

facilities for gas and KJ 

trZr^T- Speakin s tubes. 1 ’ 
cat'Lu fo SUpp,ied on a P 


canon to 

HARMON S. PALMER HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK! cn 

__ Washington, d. o. 



NOW READY. 

Scientific American 
Building Monthly 

Volume XXX /V* July to December, 1902* 


A YcatJllj* Uzztzlna of Hoar it ic Archltwfrf* 
SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, 

275 liJuj-lrationisr *Ec cover* In tint i I4is fUK e *. 
BOUm J.V BOARDS . PRICE, $2.00, 
Prepaid, by mail. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 
SCIENTIFIC Am ERICA X B r I MU NU 
Monthly more than maintains the 
high standard established by this 
valuable magazine, Its " Talks with 
Architects "—contribution** by the 
leading aruhltecta of the day; Its 
editorial discussions of Important 
subjects relating to domestic archi* 
tectum, and Its many specialized 
departments, nmko iL the most use¬ 
ful ami most valuable pub!k it.'on of 
its kind. 

Talks with Architect®. “A Talk 
on House Fittings/' by a sanitary 
I expert; Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, on 
" Municipal Art;* 1 Mr. F. Welling¬ 
ton Ruekstuhb on 44 Sculpture for 
the Home;” Mr. Charles M. Siienn, 
on 11 Opportunities for Decorative 
Art;" Mr, WHUani Martin Aiken, on 
the M City Architect;** Mr, Percy 
GrlfTen, on 11 Small Houses/' 

Editorial Articles, "Cheep 
Houses/* " Walls and Wall Treat* 
meat/* " I’he Arts and the House/' 

| "The Country \ louse/' “ Ilow the 
Architect flelps the Home,*' " How 
the Householder Helps the House," 
Departments, " The Garden/* 
11 The Household .'* "Sanitation/* 
*■ Stable I^re/* 41 The City House/* 
"Civic Betterment/* "Country 
Life/' “ The Flat/* "Fire Protec¬ 
tion/' " The Country House/* 
i Housing Problems/’ " Heating 
Talk/'"Furniture," "House Suggos- 
tlons/* " Wall Papers/* 4 ‘ The 
Kitchen/’ " New Books/* " Legal 
Notes," " New Building Patents/* 
" Publishers* Department/* 

The Scientific America?, Build- 
inu Monthly contains each month 
fourteen large pages of origins! pho¬ 
tographs and plans of dwellings, 
houses, gardens, country estates, 
and buildings, of moderate price, to¬ 
gether with a cover beautifully 
printed In tint. The 11 hist rat Ions 
are all made from photographs 
taken expressly for the Magazine 
and are printed with every ad van* 
tnge of the printer’s arL The plans 
which accompany most of the Hlus¬ 
trations present a complete synop¬ 
sis of each subject and are a unique 
feature of this valuable Magazine. 
Careful and concise descriptions ac¬ 
company each illustration. The il¬ 
lustrations include photographs of 
exteriors, interiors, and details, 
views of gardens and ornamental 
adjuncts to the house. No expense 
Is spared to make this Magazine the 
leading periodical of Its class and 
of the utmost practical value to its 
readers, 

rQ * ||Y 

MI NA A CO.* 361 Broadwiy, New YarkCify. 

AND ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
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Trent Tile (Company 

OFFICE AND WORKS: TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


NNEXED illustration is an interior view of Peoples’ Bank, Union, 
S. C. Wainscoting tiled with our Non-Crazing Color No. a8o, 
the cap and base in color No. a6o; the effect obtained being “ Malachite.” 
Floor laid with our Non-Absorbent Ceramic Mosaics. If you are con- 


m 


sidering the wainscot question, write us before you select the material. 

Our new Non-Crazing Glazes are made in many colors and 
shades, and are richer in decorative features than the rarest onyx or 
Marbles. While they are more beautiful than onyx or marble, they 
cost less, and are unsurpassed in wearing properties. I he Falace oi 
the Alhambra, erected centuries ago, is an example of magnificent tile 
work, the beauties of which are as great to-day as when completed. 
History discloses no example of marble work that is its equal in any 
respect. Query : II) hy use marble ? 

We make tile of all kinds and for all purposes. 

Make special designs without charge. 


J. E. BOLI.ES Iron and Wire Works 


Brink Railings, Elevator Enclosures and 
Cars, Grilles, Eire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings , etc, 

DETROIT, MICH, U, S. A. 

Send for Catalogue S, and mention line 
of business. 



DIXON’S -silica fiRAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well pnin d Imve siat re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. q I tired repainting foi Oto 15 y^-ars 

If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circulate 

JOSEPH 1MAOJV CBUCIBIJS CO., Jersey City, 2f. J. 


Don’t Experiment 


-BUY- 


FISK. TIRES 


FiSK RUB BUR COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass 


SAVIN ICE PAD 

Saves 15 to 33 Pet* Cent, 
of Ice BUI. 

Keeps fond belter- makes ice chest colder: me- 
yemsshme Retail, 75 c* set* ft. First-cW 
hardware, hmiRefurmsmug: and depart mem stores, 

Aff the facts in booklet Ko . lb. 

SAVIN ICE PAI> CO. 


The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New- Vnrt 
recognized STANDARD OF FIRE-PROOF 


rtment, and now the 
LON. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Send for Catalogue. , „ . , u ™ ^7 p 

___ <21 Liberty Street, New York 
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A Quarter 
of a. Century 

oi unfailing service 



proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


WYCK0FF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway. New York 
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pr ogress ive 

Qrpenfry 

The New 1900 Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 

Ily D. H. 1LELOY" Architect. 

89 Pa *es- In*, Cloth Bound* 

PRICE, $1.00 Postpaid* 

fnr carpenters, treat- 
iMfnf 1 * constracnon, are as practical and 
mechanic as Progressive 
publLh”™^ ’ °' Wh,ch ^enlarged edition is now 

v-Jrr ™ nt ? ins " ew methods for laving out every 
^-'ramework; all kinds of octajfoh 
obtaining bevels for‘splayed 
bevels of anv brace ; the 
length of the hyiothenuse of any square, by the 
use of the mitre rule ; and a variety of other valu- 
able mformai mu, all clearly illustrated by means 
qi mllipjage diagrams. 

« lh r se *, m< \ ttlods any Mnd of work can be laid 
S£.£™£?? r 2" "'binary mechanic who has 

not even it knowledge of drawing or mathematics- 

FOR SALE BY 

MUNN & COij 361 Broadway* New York. 




ROOkT^ ° ur l ar K e Catalogue of American 
UVVIW and Foreign Scientffic and Tech¬ 
nical Books, embracing more than Fifty different 
subjects, and containing uo pages, will be mailed, 
free to any address in the world. 

MUNN & CO,, 361 Broadway, New York, 


Cfte typewriter exchange 

1J4 Barclay St., NEW YORK 
124 La Salle St, CHICAGO 
30 Bromfietd St., BOSTON 
017 Wyandotte St, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
200 North 9th St. 

^ ST. LOUIS. M 0 . 

636 CaHf oral a St, 

_ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

M W- w Typewriters of ad i\SoI ill fflVr°S«3B5 
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m ** a '**- j ^ ' w ™ . 


uccessful , . _ _ , 

Houses i CAPITALS i 


By OLIVER COLEMAN, 

This is a non-tech nicStl book, showing 
tasty arid well judged suggestions for 
the * furnishing and decoration of 
modern homes, and is intended to 
assist those of moderate income. 
Upward of one hundred half-tone 
illustrations are employed. Taking 
the hall, the dining-room, the bed¬ 
rooms, walls and ceilings, floors, 
windows and doors separately, 
methods of treatment are suggested 
and;applied, and the result illustrated 
Additional articles are : *' Portieres ; 
Their Use and Misuse," “Artificial 
Lighting* Small Ornaments ; M and the 
“ Use of Soft Wood/’ 

Cloth. (65 pages, illustrated; price, $1.50. 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 

Scientific American Offices, 

361 Broadway, New York, 


To those Intending Building__ 

To insure a perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural interior wood work the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is efisentiaJL 

Breinig’s Lilhogen Silicate Painl 

is a paint that will outlnst lead and oil, and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed to salt air. 

Architects and owners, in their own interests! 
slum Id sue their specifications carried out in full, 
and examine bills for the articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

References^The leading architects throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO., 

MIW MILFORD, CONK. 

M 5 W YORK : CHICAGO : 

SS Fulton SttfQQC 70 VJ. txoUo Stneot. 

PHihADEiiPHlfl : 23i Doak Street, 

The Keyless 
Clock 

Buns 365 Days 

-AND LONGER- 


\nd then with less than a minute r>f your at tent Ton 
the +l Keyless Clock 0 will go for another year. 

We make these clocks in all styles. 

Send for illustrated price list and catalogue. 

There is but one “Keyless Clock “ 
We make it. 

UNITED STATES E. CLOCK CO. 

Corner Spring and Hudson Sts., New York 


SECOND EDITION. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A PmctknJ System forWritJo* Speuijleatji,,,* p,j Bulhlintt, 

By W r , FRANK BOVVER p Architect, 

One volume. 540 pagva, 9 xI 21 neliw, bound hi dark 
green buckram, lettered In n hi ml mm j. 

ClroulaYAnd Hmnple pages on no plica tldJL 
Price, pofltpnid, 1 * 5.00, For tale by 

MiJN\ T & CO., ,101 Broadway, New, York, 



Copyright, 3SWi, Bujjply Co. 

The Decorators'| 
Supply Co. 

215 to 219 So. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Composition Capitals 
for interior and exterior, || 
Interior Plastic Relief j} 
Exterior and Interior 
Composition Ornaments. !s 
Fine Grille Work. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
«&> <4» 


GRILLES 


o 

o 

l \ 

i 

i i 

i 



AEfNESTL 'sONETooisais,^ 


M icroscopes 

for every purpose. Our instruments are found 
m all the best laboratories of the country, 


--catalogue free --— . 

Projection Apparatus 

for scientific work. Superior In accuracy and 
convenience, 

BauschfaLomb Optical Co, 

Rochester, N, Y« 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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IV VT’T C Foot an ^ Power 

Jill CO MACHINERY——- 

For CARPENTERS and BUILDERS. 


SOLID 


IRON TABLE 


PLANED 


PERFECTLY 


TREE. 


11. Far Ripping, 


l 4 For Cross-Cutting, 


Our New Foot end Hand Power Circular Saw No* 4— 
the strongest, most powerful, and in every way the best 
machine of Us kind ever made* For ripping, cross-cutting, 
boring, grooving, dadoing and rabbeting. 


ARRANGED 


WITH COUNTERSHAFT 


111. With Mitre Gauge, 


Semi for our New Catalogue, 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


5(>7 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill, 


IV. Showing Construction. 


Scientific American Building^ Monthly^ 


Something New! 

A washable and per- Plain colors in oil admi 
feetly sanitary wall cover- rably adapted to ceiling 
ing. Cloth foundation fin- and fresco work. Hides 
ished in oil 


colors. Best 
wall cover¬ 
ing for kitch¬ 
en, pantry, 
bathroom, 
closet, and 
other walls 
where a 
w a shable 
surface is 
desired. Prints, plain col¬ 
ors and tiles in dull, var¬ 
nished and glazed effects. 


SANJJAS 




m 


Cloth Wallcovering. 


sale 


For 

Goods Trade 
Cloth Dealers. 


cracks and 
plaster 
stains. 

W a t e r - 
proof, ver¬ 
min - proof, 
appl ied to 
the w all 
1 ike paper, 
and inex¬ 
pensive, 
by the Dry 
and Oil 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., 

320 Broadway, New York City. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annua! and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3,Sh each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX. These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IXh January to .Time, %m t price $2, has 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plaus, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale. The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume X,. July to December, 1S9Q, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses In both city and country 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated. The houses varv in nrico 
from $900 to $5,000 and over. 


Volume XI„ January to June. 1831, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans One 
house in this number cost only $605.03: the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 


Volume XOI, January to June, 1892, price $2. As 
m the rase with the other volumes, there are twelve 
colored plates: sixty-two houses varying in price from 
S 2 .S 00 to 925.000, and a number of chlpefs anddSidS 
and also one sehoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 


Volume XIV., July to December, 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses Illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV.. January to June, 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc. The houses are of all prices, 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou* 
sand dollars. 


Volume XVL, .July to December. 1893, price $2. 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches, 
etc., and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $G0O. The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume. 

Volume XVTL, January to June, 1894, price $2. In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 


Volume XXIX., January to June, 1900, price $2, Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of 
houses and interiors. Italian gardens, Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc., form Interesting and beautiful Illustrations. 

Volume XXX., July to December, 1900, price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the half-tone 
il Inst rations of houses and interiors are very artistic, 
The literary contents end tbe drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume. 


Volume XIX., January to June, 1895, price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound In. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also included in the volume. 

Volume XX., July to December, 1895, price $2, It 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic ill us 
tration& of exceedingly fine houses* a couple of 
churches* a staide and a windmill. 


Volume XXXI. January to June, 1901. price $2. The 
six covers are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new depart meats: 
" Monthly Comment/' “Talk* with Architects/' Boot 
Notices, 111 " New Building Patents," “ With our Corre¬ 
spondents/* Legal Notes/ 1 etc,, making It the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished. 


Volume XXL, January to June* inclusive, 1896. price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXIL. July to December, 1896, price $2 Tt 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear- 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modern houses* from $1,950 up. City houses, churches 
mausoleums, etc.* are also included. 

Volume XXIII.. January to June, 1897, price $2. In 
addition to the six colored plates there arc one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital* etc, 

’Volume XXIV,, July to December. 1897, price £? Tt 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses 
indudmg^many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated, 

^u°J llnle January to June. 1S98, price $2. This 

\ olume contains one hundred and seven illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans accom- 
elevation. There are, in adrtition%“l 

™£„^Sv^ ,e " »'**-» "<■ o” 

NelrlvT lin/Z 1 ;, f u,y t0 December, 3898, price S3, 
teriors an.l 1ar ® e scale illustrations of the ex- 

this volume ‘tw ° f n,0<1 . ern houses will lie found in 
etc. There are mm.' als .° clubhouses, gate-lodges, 
scattered through tbe^bSrtfcf °L f0re5s -, n architecture 
neglected, 5 a book * and sculpture is not 


Volume XXXII.. July to December. 1901, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more lhan two hundred illns- 
trations of bouses, interiors, details, gardens, etc. The 
editorial discussions, notes, comments, departments, 
and M Talks with Architects ” cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value. 

Volume XXXIII., January to June. 1902, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred Ulus- 
i rations with plans form the illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
umeiy 1 Talks" on Important architect oral problems 
or the day The editorial and literary departnicuts 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness and In¬ 
terest. 

_ Volume XXXIV., July to December, 1902, price $2, 
oix tinted covers and two hundred and one Uiustra- 
uons of houses, stables, gardens, country estates* de¬ 
tails. and plan make this one of the handsomest vol¬ 
umes of the series. The " Talks with Architects M are a 
s 1 ong feature, and ihe editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility* 


Animal Volumes, SCJ.r.O Postpaid. 


1890 contains Volumes 


1891 “ « 

1892 « « 

1893 - « 

1895 “ 

1896 “ *• 

1900 “ * 

1901 “ » 

1902 “ 


IX. and X. 

XL and XII. 

XIII. and XIV. 

XV. and XVL 
XIX. and XX. 

XXI. and XXII. 
XXIX. and XXX. 
XXXI. and XXXII. 
XXXIII. and XXXIV. 


HUNK & CO., Publishers, - 361 Broadway, Hew York City. 
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Easy Working 


XtaSH U. S. Eagle N M, and M F, are the perfect 
ternes for easy and satisfactory work. Bearing a 
very heavy coating of pure tin and new lead—hand 
dipped—they are very pliable and flexible; and 
for the same reason are impervious to water and 
weather. For more than 60 years M F was the 
world’s standard for roofing, but U. S. Eagle (New Method) is an improvement on this 
excellent product that makes it near copper in its rust-resisting properties. The 

U. S. Eagle ISIM, and MF 

ternes being so much superior to any other brand ever produced, we would like to place a 
sample in the hands of every architect, contractor, builder and roofer who is not acquainted 
with this great advance in roofing. Free, prepaid, on request. Our products are for sale by 
all first-class wholesale metal houses. 

"A Fifty-Year Roof"—a manual of ternc manufacture and roof making—an art booklet—free, if you will write to 

CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Burled irag, Pittsburg, 

AMERICAN TIN PLATE. COMPANY, Battery Park Building, New York. 


Modern American Dwellings 

WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS. 

This is the largest and most complete volume of Perspective Views, Floor Plans, 
Elevations and Constructive Details of Modern Homes now published. 

It contains 37 selected designs of beautiful Modern Residences, illustrated by 
full-page half-tone engravings of the completed buildings, and 127 full-page plates of 
Elevations, Floor Plans and Constructive Details, all drawn to scale, and 40 pages of 
descriptive text $2.00 Postpaid. 

For sale Uy MUKN Jt CO.. *61 Broadway, New York City. 


C%e Study of Science 

Is fascinating to all tho^e who engage in it. All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the subject, 
and eagerly read whatever literature concerning it 
that they can secure. In the Scientific American 
they have an up-to-date Library and Book of Ref* 
erenee on all scientific subjects. It is a weekJv 
publication devoted to the interests of scientists 
engineers, mechanics, electricians, manufacturers 
nventers, chemists, students, etc., ami contains edu¬ 
cational information even for those who are far 
advanced in the various sciences. No other pub¬ 
lication in ,the world gives so much authentic 
information fot all classes. It is the world s stand¬ 
ard authority on ail matters pertaining to science 
S,.oo yearly, $1.50 half yearly, 
months, 

pre^ 0 S ^O?df r % Draft ' P ° Stal ° rder ' Cr EX ' 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 3<il Broadway, Sew York. 


S 6 e “Diamond 



Concerning 
| That Roof 


1 his is the title of an interesting 
illustrated booklet. If you a«e inter* 
ested In roofing, you want this book, 
t ree, of course 

CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 

Philadelphia and (Chicago. 



ft 


Mortiser 




\yiLL mortise yi to 1 inch 
wide, 3 inches deep or 6 
inches deep by reversing the wort, 
and with our patent adjustable 
tenoning too] will cut tenons % 
to 1 inch wide. Has rigid iron 
column, powerful foot motion and 
accurate action ; table has horizon¬ 
tal, vertical and angle adjustments. 
It takes up but little space, is light, 
and can be easily moved about to 
accommodate vour work. 


2 %e 


$3 


‘Victor 
vScroll iSaw 


fi 


^JUTS up to 3 inches 
thick, swings 24 
inches, has powerful tread 
motion* cuts rapidly and 
is easy to operate. Has 
adjnstabJe tensio n spring 
on upper spindle, dust 
blower, drill attachment, 
iron tilting table, etc., 
suitable for very accurate 
work. Will furnish tight 
and loose pulleys for power 
in place of treadles if 
desired. 

This is acknowledged 
^ ^ to be In all respects the 
— most complete foot power 
scroll saw made. 


We make a complete line of Foot and Hand Fow-pt w a <"T --- 

Cabinet-makers, and other Wood-workers. It will pay you^f B ^ers, 

SENECA falls Manufacturing c? * 

_^ WATER STREET, SENECA FAIXS, N. U. S . " ^ 


Modern Homes 

are heated by the Glenwood 
Hot Water Healer. . . . 



It is cast in one piece. It lias no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn out. 
Ihe grate is strong and easy to shake— 
and all the Little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write for 
catalogue. Weir Stove Co.. Taunton, Mas,. 

GLENWOOD 


BrcHiteciurai Drawing for jiiecQaiiics L P. MJCKB 

^another elementary text book on draw- 
b ? a V mcticaJ writer, -Th* subject is 
SSSi™ n simplest manner to the exclusion *f 
mS . comprehensible to building me- 
who Ji ave hati no technical training. The 
wh, f h arc as lessons in drawing 

embrace a wide range of work, the aim of the 
author having been to select only such figures fnr 
practice as arei likely to meet the wants of work irg 
mechanics. Illustrated. Oblong. Cloth, $1.00. S 
For sale by MUSA 1 & C0. f 361 Broadway, New York. 
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STRUCTURAL IRON. 

ornamental 
CAST AND WROUGHT^ IRON . 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and RAILINGS. 

• • • 

Catalogue of above furnished, and Prices 
quoted on application. 


A Practical Household 
Labor Saver... 


The Pearl Ironing Machine is 
heated by gas. 

It turns out the linen beautifully 
Finished,, doing with one ope¬ 
rator as much as twelve can 
do with a sad-iron. 



Prices : $80 to $200 


OAT-Ai^osum ON 

Steel Roll Mangle; Company. 

Manafacturers Residence Laundry Equipments, 

14 , 4 , Washington Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


Machinery of every 
description especially 
adapted for sash, door 
and blind makers * 
furnished In single 
machines or complete 
equipments. 

Terms, descriptive 
mutter and full 
particulars 
on application. 

Send lor our 
New Illustrated 
SANDBR 
CATALOGUE, 



Wood-workers, have 
you much ripping 
to do? 

Here is a new band 
rip saw that will sur¬ 
pass in quality and 
quantity anything 
in this line you are 
using. 

Invest! gate Its merits. 

No. I BAND RIP SAW 

Patmitol Feb, tS ibij Oct 2,1«0Q* 

Entirely new 
departure in 
ripping machinery. 


d. A. FAY & E 

209-220 W. FBO.T STREET. CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 


*TPHE American Thermo-Call Button is a combi- 
nation Pash Button and Automatic Fire Alarm. 
May be substituted for the push button now in general 
ose. Easily installed in any place already wired for 
electric bells without requiring any alteration* thus 
making the bell service doubly useful* /, Regular 
Call Bell Service and Automatic Fire Protection 
Combined. 

PERMANENT, MOT FUSIBLE 

AMERICAN THERMO-CALL COMPANY, 

la Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 




JV\ ALLORV’S 

STANDARD 


new 


automatic safety 


Revolving Window Fixture 



Easilv Attached to any ordinary window. 

Entire window can be cleaned from interior of the room 
without getting off the floor, while the window is tightly 
dosed, avoiding all draughts and liability to accidents. 

They raise and lower same as any window. 

No weather strips arc required. 

The most perfect ventilation can be secured without 
draught even in rainy weather, as the window can be 

adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the rain and admitting 
the air. 

The adjustable flat springs make the window storm and 
dust proof, also prevents the window from rattling, while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling of 
the window. 

No Dwelling. School, Hospital, or other Building complete 
without them. 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., 

Agents Wanted. Park Avenue, 130 th & 131 st Sts.. New York. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


P«*re 

American SliettSlerl Co — .cover :i 

American Tbermo-Call Co..* *- vu1 

American Tin Plate Co . . • * .., - - * . .. v 1 1 

Anthony & SeovMl Co ..... -.... > —* . * * - . - a j 

Atwater Kent Manufacturing Works.. .M 


Barnes, W. F. & Jno., Co, * * * - vl 

Berber Bros •,. . . vawpr I » 

Berger Manufacturing Co. . ... ix 

BerkefeM Filter Co ... . . .cover iv 

Berry Bros, . . .. . ■ 3 

Besley t C, H,, A: Co.* 

Bolles, J. E,. Iron and Wire Works,,............... ,v 

Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. ... . ., , . . v 

Bristol Co.. . . cover iv 

Brcoke, Lewis T,* & Bon . . ■ ■ ..... ii 

Brooks, T, H,, & Co .. .cover iv 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co. .. , Iv 

Butcher Polish Co . ,, , , , . - cover iv 


Shutter Worker. 

tl U ndS’r" 2 ' , ‘“ iIj ' ,ock * theb,int,sin “»i-!■■■«- 

£ruy and maitealftle iron. The Vx^t 
and rnowt durable hi inti hinge, I ti coni parable 
dw**SjUto«i«i power. cJi ft w 
lined to eld (Pi- new houiHffl of brick atone or 
fraincL Send lUnstrut&i Circular. IfYoi.r 
dfr^Tto 0 toter rtl>e3 n, - c ku O> them. Wnd 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO.* FLEMINGTQN* NEW JERSEY 


e. 


CalduelL w. E.. Co.. .,,-- 

Champion Iron Co.. 

Charter Gas Fntrme Co 
Oort right Me la I Roofing Co,. 
Cyclone Motor Co.... 


. „A 

.viil 

cover ii 

vii 

....... i 


i>. 

Dairy Implement Co__ il 

Decorators' Supply Co ... v 

Dixon* Joe., Crucible Co., ......... v and l* 

Dorendorf, D , r ,., *... .cover li 

Brouv£, G., Co. x 


K. 

Eastern Granite Roofing Co,, ..,.ix 

Eller, J II.* & Co ., _ _ _ _ »[ 


F« 

Fay, J, A., <£ Ha an Co. ... . viii 

Foster-ilnn^r Co. . .. . .... ... cover iv 

Fox Machine Co, . . « 


Gorton A ladgerwood CJo,* . . cover iv 

Grand Rapids Hardware Co..... . x 

Grant Fulle.v & Hardware Co. .fj 

Gunther, Louts F. eovi^r iv 


HannmunBro*?. Manufacturiug (Jo,*.,.. J 

Hayes, George. Co........ ( ' ( j v 

I. 

Interior Hardwood Co.. . ... cover iv 

Interactional Correspondence.Schools. wv>r ii 

Internal ional Fence and Fireproofing Co... .cover iv 
Ives, Hobart Bp.& Co. . Wi rover ii 

J, 

Johns, H. W., Mffc Co,... . ... cover ill 
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Lane Bros. Co., ,*■ cov**r ill 

Tjiijib Joiiti, ..*.... H 

T. LItikeACo. ... ■ cover Iv 

Uird A Hurnham Co ...-- cover il 

M. 

Mallory MtinufactuHm?Co., - Till 
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McCabe ftanjrer Mann fact urlntr t!o cover tv 
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Berger's 





OFFICE, 

BANK, 

LIBRARY 

Furniture and Filing Devices 

“ guards your interests and preserves the peace in your establishment by protect¬ 
ing all papers and documents from fire, water, mice, rats, germs, dust, damp, etc. 
It is the strenuous, stylish, up-to-date M armor plate of modern business. Tr 
Our catalogue will repay your attention, 

THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio. 

Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Work in the World . 
BRANCHES i 

NEW YORK OFFICE* 2t0 Boat 23d Street. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1215 Filbert Street. 
BOSTON OFFICE* 176 Federal Street. ST. LOUIS OFFICE* 623 North Main Street. 


INTERIOR FINISH 


AND 


General Mill Work 

FOB. 

SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and RESIDENCES. 

We have the LARGEST and best equipped 
plant for getting out HIGH GRJIDE Milt 
Work in Chicago. Estimates furnished. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT AND PERFECT WORK GUARANTEED. 

Charles H. Mears (Q, Co. 

1103 to 1113 Belmont Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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NASON 


STEAM 
TRAPS 

Have Btocul the test of SIXTY YEARS 

They arc Guaranteed for the removal 
ot condensation without loss of steam 
under alt ccmditieum and pres¬ 
sures* The re are no cotn- 
— plicated lever valves und 
ball floats—only one valve and Umi r 
cannot leak* Send for.cataloge* J 

All “NASON" Trap# Iwiif on their m'rrs 

NASON MANUFACTURING CO* 

73 Bec kman Street, - New York, U, S. A 




copies anything written with pen or type- 
vr ri ter, aJ no mu sfr, <\ ngs, etc. One oiied- 
uaJ ^ W150 copies B LAf K j nk In Id m in ntc^ 
A\ OIBSi siencil. wflehlng, delayu, and ex* 
__ jHinsivtf nippJie^ Price, coniidete. enpwfrfet^ 
OUtfFt tflatsyeai-R, Kent ou 6 DATS* FREE 

TRIAL withoutrtepoaft. 

TH E A* SCHA PI ROti liAPH C0„ SKr Hraftdwny, Jfew York, 


THE 


ASTERN 0 RANITE RoOFINO (? 



Perfected Granite Roofing 

which has been adopted by the 
LEADING FEA! LR0AD5. HAH UFACTUR ERS ARCH HICTS uo BdllDEfiS 
as THE STANDARD READY ROOFING. 

WRITE rOR TESTIMONIALS PHOTO PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES* 
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Samples 

Free. 
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No Screws 
or Nails. 


Grand Rapids 
All-Steel 
Sash Pulleys 

are more generally used than any other 
pulley in the world. They are the 
strongest, lightest, finest appearing, 
and most economical of all* The old 
rough cast-iron goods are hard to mor¬ 
tise, and break easily- The cord often 
wedges in the cast pulley* THE GRAND 
RAPIDS ALL-STEEL absolutely prevents 
the wedging of the cord* The steel wheel 
is polished. The cord cannot get off 
the wheel groove. 


Warranted to Carry the Heaviest Windows* All Sizes and Finishes, 


Grand Rapids Hardware Company, 

- MAKERS =^==^= 


No. 17 PEARL STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




M Lovell Window Apparatus 

For Factories, Foundries, Mills, Etc 


A line of sash 500 feet long 
can be operated from one 
station If desired* Adapted 
to any kind of sash* 


Manufactured and erected only by the 

C. DROUVE COMPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN* 

Manufacture tb acd Tractors of 

Sheet IHetal Architectural Work K 3 

Work Erected in all parts of the Country* 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Estimates cheer folly furnished, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE:. 
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ENAM E EL N PAIN 

t? d i th ^. test of } otl > eais ' wear and retained Its dnrabi|It% T 

IB? 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

| Is the only transparent floor finish that does not crack mnr ^ ..»* 

““ tehes ’ “ nd ^ ioS thoroughly, tough and ^ard" 0 Appltd vanish. 

THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO., Mentors 

Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filler Manufacturers, Office, 115 N. Fourth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. ZS: 


Tile*. 

Trent Tile Co... 

New York Belting & Faking ‘ 


HE -most artistic and die 
ralile color effects on 
shingles are prodttced 
with Shlnglellnt, which is a 
sc lent* lie combination of bn seed 
oil, coloring matter, creosote, 
and the necessary drying agents. 
Among the many shingle stains 
offered. Shingle!int is con¬ 
spicuous not only for its supe¬ 
riority, but because it can be 
called fry by its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer pro¬ 
tection against inferior goods 

When brtwt^ch* ~T’ „ offered for the same purpose. 

good" argument Stainsl * wi11 be worth while to ignore the “just as 

„ g “'' nent an « Mssst upon Shingletint. 

ainet woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 

New Yor» MANUFACTURERS 

Boston Baltimore^* CtoS£,« J** 

Factors. Md Mein Office. DETROI?” Francisco 
































































































































































Sample and 
Circular 
Free. 


A House Lined with 

Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm, in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining - is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their wav through or live in it. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps 

out dampness. 




Correspondence Solicited. 


longitudinal section. 


I: LL S. Mineral Wool Co. 


' I CSOSS-SECTION TITUOtJQn FLOOR. 


139 Liberty St, NEW YORK CITY. 



‘WANE’S STANDARD 


m 


99 


Parlor Door Hanger. 

IT GIVES SATISFACTION. 

LAKE BROTHERS CO., 434=460 Prospect St,, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




* 


Plumbing Supplies at Wholesale Prices 

will interest you if you are buying. That is our. specialty and that is 
the way wo soil. You can buy from us everything pertaining 
to the plumber's art and 

Save 20 to 40 Per Gent. 

1 Full stock of high grade goods constantly on hand, <—--. 

abhng us to make quick shipments. Write us about your ^ 

tuts and we will describe goods and Quote urices. 


be goods and quote prices. 

Y. UROL, 231-235 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO, ILL 





The Name’ 


(Standard” 

is cast in relief on every piece of the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD’S FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 






The guarantee which this name carries with it is absolnt. . ’ 

<«>» ffffivajasfe 

and absolutely non-porous. ' a surface that ls *»d. smooth, 

^t.WanT Porcelain Enatn»l...i 

features in the highest possible degree eomhlfiirS th ■ P rtmdes these 

Of china, with the atregan d duSt^of S g dam tmess and parity 

The beautiful book « Modern Bathrooms ” j, sent free on request. 

Standard .Sanitary Mfa. Co 

PITTSBURG, PA. & 


111 111 111 f 1 


Interlocking j 
Rubber Tiling' 



AS LAID BY US IN THE DINING-ROOM OF THE HQTEl ESSEX. BOSTON, MASS, 

Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and thoroughly sanitary ; more durable 
than stone or earthen tiles; elegant in appearance. Manufactured in a care¬ 
fully selected variety of colors. Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 

A perfect floor for business offices, banking-rooms, courtrooms, vestibules, 
halls, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, cafes, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. Samples, estimates, and special designs furnished upon application, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 

| New YorK Belting PacKing Co., Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, - - 

L BALTIMORE, - h 

41— 4M — I K 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 

BRANCH ©'TORES s 

* 724 Chestnut Street, INDIANAPOLIS, - 229 So. Meridian Street. 

232 Summer Street, CHICAGO, - * - 150 Lake Street. 

41 South Liberty Street. ST, LOUIS, - # 411 No, Third Street 
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YOU ARE EASY 
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on the market* It In dor- 
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Purifiers. 
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RUNNING WATER IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 
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Physical Blindness 

is a misfortune—mental blindness often 
a fault. Those that will not see cannot 
see; but those that are open to conviction 
can readily see that 

White is an essential ingredient of 
iful, durable, economical paints. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

II Broadway, 

New York, 


at Pamphlets 

"Paints in Architecture." 
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*■ French Government Decrees. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 

PuEsrpENT Bijot, of Harvard University* some time 
ago designated architecture as perhaps the most 
learned of the professions. This is unquestionably 
true, although the corollary that architects are the 
most learned of men does not, unhappily, hold true. 
Yet how varied architecture is in its interests Is ap¬ 
parent from a syllabus of a school course in hygiene, 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Kelly, Director of the De¬ 
partment of Science of the Ethical Culture School 
in New' York. A portion of this outline* so far as it 
relates to site, grounds, and the school building, is 
worth reproducing as an illustration of the very many 
subjects a single type of building is concerned with* 

Site and Grounds: Location, size, soil* drainage* 
arrangement of grounds, trees, playgrounds, sand-pile* 
garden, relation to other buildings, etc, 

Fhe School Building: Architecture—construction* 
height, size of rooms, floor space, basement, furnace 
room* assembly hall, offices, recitation rooms, labora¬ 
tories, studios, shops, library, gymnasium, baths, 
teachers’ room, lunch room, emergency room, halls, 
cloak rooms, toilet rooms, etc.; stairways/stairs, 
treads, risers, landings, balustrades, floors, trim and 
walls, entrances to class rooms; lighting—natural and 
artificial, luxfer prisms and factory ribbed glass, size 
and arrangement of windows, relation of floor space 
to light area, aisles, shades, blackboards, fire escape, 
entrances to building, etc. 

Pleating—methods, stoves, hot water and steam, 
direct and indirect; ventilation—gravity and mechani¬ 
cal, vacuum and plenum, ventilation by windows, 
airing the school room, measuring ventilation, com¬ 
position of air, effect of impurities, tests, place and 
size of inlets and outlets, filtering of air, temperature 


French architects have devoted a good deal of time 
and thought to establishing their lights to their de¬ 
signs. It has become rather the fashion of late 
years for architects to imagine they had property 
rights in the designs of the buildings comparable to the 
rights generally recognized as belonging to painters 
and sculptors. This contention rests on quite de¬ 
batable grounds, hut meanwhile it is of interest to 
note how far the French architects are now prepared 
to go. The Soei6t6 Centrale des Archifecles Fran- 
qaise—the great general body of French architects, 
and the most Important architectural organization in 
France, has adopted three rules on this subject of more 
than ordinary interest. The first declares that Lhe 
architect lias the right to forbid the reproduction by 
photography of any building of which he is the author. 
The second stipulates that in case of such reproduction 
and its sale the architect can exact his claim as author. 
The third imposes the publication of the name of the 
architect in connection with all reproductions. 

For a number of years the progress of great build¬ 
ings in large cities has been so persistently upwards 
that the fact that a coordinate extension downwards 
lias been in progress at the same time has generally 
been lost sight of. It is not unnatural that this should 
be so, since the upward extension is visible, while 
the downward movement is entirely underground. 
Yet this underground movement is a most important 
one. Underground railroads need, of course, no com¬ 
ment; but the general public is, perhaps, not so familiar 
with the vast underground parts of our great hotels 
and office buildings; restaurants underground are 
quite common in New York, and even an underground 
theater has been spoken of as within the probabilities. 
The department stores fill considerable space beneath 
the earths surface, and underground auditoriums 
have been proposed for public school buildings. The 
demand for space in the great cities is so imperative 
that every possible advantage must be availed of. 


THE FAMILY AND THE HOUSE. 


The house is the center of the home and the kernel 
of the family life. The house is built for the people 
who live in It, and Lhe people who live in it make the 
family. It is not only eminently fitting, therefore* 
to consider the house in its relation to the family, 
but, in an almost literal sense, it is well nigh im¬ 
possible to consider the one without the other. Good 
houses do not, unfortunately, always make bad people; 
but bad houses inevitably lead to an unfortunate 
family life that seriously affects the occupants. 

The essential qualities of a good house are com¬ 
paratively easy of definition. They include good 
environment, good situation, proper attention to 
environment and situation, good construction, good 
planning, sufficient accommodation, as plentiful a 
supply of modern conveniences and helps to good 
living as funds and circumstances will permit, and 
a suitable esthetic form, whose value is exactly pro¬ 
portioned to its intensity and its truth. Absolutely 
some of these requirements may, perhaps, be more 
important than others; but in a general sense their 
relative value is nearly equal. Bad houses, of course, 
have qualities exactly the opposite of those houses that 
are rightly entitled to be called good. 


it must be obvious that those houses thus designate 
as "good” must, if their perfection be real an 
thorough, exercise an influence on their inmates. Th 
contents of our prisons* the endless processions tha 
move across the floors of our police courts, are no 
drawn from the people living in good houses, bu 
from those that swarm in bad ones. It is true enoug] 
that criminals are sometimes found in excellent sm 
roundings, but that only increases the hideousness o 
their crimes and emphasizes more distinctly the ft 
fluence that good houses are* even in the popula 
mind, supposed to exert on those who live within then 
And this influence is not the less potent because i 
may be exercised in an unconscious way, and thos 
directly affected by it may be unaware of its powei 
It exists, and always will exist, and it is one of th 
predominating influences in civilization. it is th 
home that makes a people, and it is the house tha 
makes the home; it depends on the family whethe 
the mute architecture, translated into domestic built 
mg, will be an element for good or not. Why els 
the stern fight against the tenement? Why else i 
the slum cleansed? Why else is the movement towar 
the suburbs and the countryside? 

The house is the key to the family life. Here th 


children are bom and raised. Here youth grows into 
nianhood, girlhood into womanhood. If the home is 
attractive, the children will he bound to it; but an 
attractive home is impossible in an ugly, badly- 
planned, stupid dwelling in an unpleasant locality 
Good men and women have, indeed, come out of ex¬ 
actly such environment; but these are the exceptional 
men and women. Human life is beset with too many 
pitfalls to render it wise or safe to take chances In 
the home-environment. 

The truth of the matter is that the relations between 
the house and the family life are so close that one can 
hardly be considered apart from the other. Here, 
if anywhere, union is strength. The good house and 
the good family go hand in hand. The house is what 
it is; the family is the moving part, the mind, the 
soul, the will, that determines the development of the 
home. 

Yet all homes are not alike. The conditions winch 
hold for one family will not be those best suited to 
develop another. The home life of the great mansion, 
in which the time of the mother is occupied with 
necessary social demands, in which the children have 
a separate wing of the vast house, with their own 
army of servants and attendants, with their own 
sports, their separate pleasures, is essentially differem 
from the home life planned on simpler lines, ui which 
the mother is in daily and hourly contact with her 
children* where the household work is performed by 
one or two or no servants, and where there is Hi t ie 
thought but that which centers in the welfare of the 
growing young ones. Here are two distinctly opposite 
kinds of family existence, determined* in most cases, 
by the social status of the parents, which, in Hs turn, 
is dependent on the parental wealth or lack of It. 
But a serious wrong is done if it is contended that 
one way is the right way and the other a crime against 
society and the family. Such a comparison indicates 
only a distorted notion of the meaning and reality of 
social conditions. Since civilization began, some 
people have had more means than others; some have 
always Jived more expensively than others; some find 
entertainment and occupation in ways of life that arc 
strange and unknown to their fellow-men; some people 
have always had better houses, larger houses, more 
splendid houses, than others. 

And that Is the testimony that architecture bears 
to family life. The size and extent of the dwelling* 
its situation and environment all point to the manner 
of people who live in it; and could the outsider see 
within further testimony would be given of the way 
in which the house lends itself to the family life and 
interpreter it. 

But the relationship of the family to the house does 
not end with the parents. They begin the home; they 
start it on its career of family life; they set the pace. 
The children develop It, The responsibility of the 
parents is never extinguished; but there comes a rime 
when the home expands under the united Influence 
of parents ami children, and its fullest and finest de¬ 
velopment is reached when their union Is earnest, 
hearty* whole-souled, and real* 

The home life reaches its full flower when the young 
people begin to take an interest In the house m the 
house; when attachments are formed for localities 
and buildings; when one's own room becomes a matter 
of consideration, and its adornment and furnishings 
a matter of personal pride with each occupant. The 
girl is apt to think more of these things than the 
boy; the girl's room is never an Impossibility, while 
the boy's presents problems whose solution Is often 
impossible and always difficult. But the hoy may 
have a rightful pride In his own home and his own 
abiding place exactly as the girl* although different 
in kind and in degree; and when this interest has been 
really aroused, the house, as the center of the family* 
will take on new interest and have new value* 

Much of the resources of the modern architect in 
house building are directed toward increasing the 
homeliness of the house* A convenient plan Is the first 
essential of a pleasant, comfortable inferior; a good 
plan distributes the rooms and parts of the house 
so that a scientific and healthful disposition of the 
parts results; a good plan means that the rooms are 
properly disposed and an economical disposition made 
of the Interior space. The equipment of the kitchen, 
the furnishings of the cellar* the arrangement and 
distribution of the sanitary apparatus, the mechanical 
contrivances that are used, the science employed— 
all these help in making the house a better one to Jive 
in t family life is eased; there is more comfort and 
more joy* Whether the differentiation of rooms that 
is now sometimes made is always for the better is per¬ 
haps doubtful. Every house does not need every sort 
of a room, nor is it always necessary that a separate 
room shall be provided for doing every separate thing 
in* But the ideal house is fhe one that is best suited 
for the family life that is lived within It And if these 
requirements are healthy and normal, the house be¬ 
comes a potent agency for good living and good citizen¬ 
ship. 
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TALKS ON ARCHITECTURE 

BY BARR FERRER. 

A MORNING AT HARBOR HILL: THE MACK AY ESTATE 
AT ROSLYNj N. Y. 

The lodge gate at Harbor Hill is a pleasant little 
structure hardly more than around the corner from 
the station; hut as the house is more than a mile 
within, a carriage is a very welcome mode of locomo¬ 
tion on a warm summer's day. We drove rapidly in, 
the guard at the gate saluting as we went past 

An eager question gave me the information that 
the property comprised from 500 to 600 acres; but I 
did not realize then, nor for some little time after, just 
what this amount meant in extent, nor how varied and 
beautiful were the lands whose area bad been so 
roughly stated. A broad drive, splendidly made, 
wound up the gentle Mil toward the house. Grassed 
terraces, with shrubs and roses and young trees, all 
planted with scrupulous care in selection and group- 


yond this again are flower beds for the growing of 
Sowers for house use; and then the roadway marks 
the end of the property in this direction. 

Another driveway led to the farm barn, a gigantic 
structure of wood and brick, simple and unpretentious 
in design, but eminently direct and purposeful. The 
great central ball is used for the storage of hay and 
other fodder; separate wings are devoted to the farm 
horses, to the eowsj to the wagon shed, to the property 
room, to the tool house—the manifold industry of 
farming, here carried on on a large scale, is so sub¬ 
divided and classified that each part has a place foi 
itself, and each object, each industry, is in its place. 
Beyond the barn is an old farmhouse, a genuinely 
antique house such as is frequently found in Bong 
Island, but here so large and good, and in such excel¬ 
lent preservation, that the Mackay family lived in it 
while the palace on the hill was in construction. 
Doubtless there are grander comforts in the grander 
house, but the farmer whose lot it is to live in the 


though farming industries were so rapidly passing 
under my eye that it is difficult to keep track of se¬ 
quence, Here, again, was a completely separate estab¬ 
lishment—a cottage for the Head Chickener— the title 
I invented,—chicken bouses galore, two sets of them, 
one for young chickens raised on the motherless sys¬ 
tem, another for ordinary fowls, a laying house—a 
glance within at the filled nests gave it away with¬ 
out explanation—and an Incubator house, completed 
the plant of this section. Within the incubator house 
were a number of machines, stove and apparatus for 
mixing and cooking food, and a chicken fattened a 
complex apparatus guaranteed to produce wonderfully 
expansive results, although it bad not yet been put to 
use. Not far off was a small pond, with many clucks 
and a couple of swan; hundreds of ducks were jest¬ 
ing from the labors of life under the apple trees close 
by. Other departments of the estate included a dairy, 
close by the farm barn, and a polo stable, for the 
ponies kept by Mr. Mackay. 



THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY. HARBOR HILL. ROSLYN. N. Y.-THE ESTATE OF CLARENCE H. MACKAY. ESQ 


mg. bordered the driveway; beyond were the trees 
of the forest, growing where they had always grown, 
with untrimmed grass in the foreground, and the 
natural underbrush beneath the trees beyond—quite 
the most natural combination of art and nature. 

Presently the bouse itself came into view—a vast 
stone structure set on the highest land of the estate, 
which is also said to be the highest spot on Long 
Island. A pair of sculptured lions guarded the en¬ 
trance of the drive, with a stately row of trees be- 
^yond. But we did not stop, for we were first to visit 
the grounds, and my attention was speedily concen¬ 
trated upon the succession of wonders 1 was shown. 

The Harbor Hill estate is so large that a variety of 
rural industries are carried out on it, each separated 
from the other, and so wholly distinct as to seem 
separate pieces of property. The conservatory and 
greenhouses were first visited. Here plants are 
grown for decorative purposes in the house. A sep¬ 
arate structure is provided for the winter housing of 
bay trees; and beyond the main conservatory, agree¬ 
ably filled with palms and ferns, is the fruit orchard 
—young as yet, but full of luscious promises, Be- 


old farmhouse has his days cast on pleasant lines. He 
has a charming house, large and big enough for the 
biggest family that ever delighted a farmer's heart, 
and beautifully environed with trees and lawn, and 
admirably kept up. 

Mr. Mack ay’s fondness for dogs is shown not only 
in the noble pedigree of many of his animals, but in 
the extensive kennels he lias built for their bousing 
and care. The plait of this group of structures is 
semicircular, with a house at either end of the semi¬ 
circle. In one lives the caretaker; in the other is 
space for the attendants, rooms for preparing the 
food of the dogs, and rooms for washing them. Then, 
behind, are the kennels, comfortable little brick houses, 
with enclosed runs beyond, with wooden shelters for 
day's use. The dogs set up a terrific uproar when I 
appeared, and even the smiling youth who showed 
them off and pointed out their excellencies, could not 
quiet them, I hastily departed, partly because I am 
partial to quiet, and partly because l feared my con¬ 
versation might betray my utter ignorance of dogs 
and ways doggish. 

I think it was the chicken farm which came next, 


Interesting as it was to visit these seats of rural 
activity the pleasure of the trip was heightened by the 
extraordinary beauty of the property, the fine drives, 
the beautiful trees, the clumps of crimson ramblers! 
the flowering wild roses, the masses of ferns, the far 
vistas that one got of distant points from favorite 
spots of vantage. Admirable drives led to each of the 
places I have roughly noted, and, in addition, the 
estate includes about ten miles of bridal paths, most 
of which are wide enough for a light carriage to drive 
through. 

We turned into one of these, and In an instant the 
spirited black horses were whizzing us through the 
cool woods, down steep inclines, then up again to 
higher grades. There was barely room for the car¬ 
riage to pass between the trees, and the grades were 
so steep I wondered the carriage brakes held. It was 
a veritable "scenic railway” with all the excitement 
of the ups and downs, but with real scenery, wild and 
beautiful. It was without suggestion of house, save 
it was Mi's, Mackay’s rustic cottage, deep in the 
woods, but placed just where the look across country 

is finest. . 

{Concluded on pug# 80.) 












































FOUNTAIN AND STATUES- 



THE TERRACE, 







THE STABLE, 


HARBOR HILL, THE MACKAY ESTATE AT ROSLYN, L. I.-See 

MESSES. McKIM, MEAD ft WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


page 47. 
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THE STAIRCASE. 



MRS, MACKAY'S BEDROOM. 


HARBOR HILL, THE MACK AY ESTATE AT ROSLYN, L. I.—Sea page 47, 

MESSRS, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, 
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A RESIDENCE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.-See page 63 

MR, JAMES E. BAKER, ARCHITECT. 
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A RESIDENCE AT FLATBUSH, BROOKLYN, N. Y.-See page 6: 

MR. JOHN J. PETIT, ARCHITECT. 
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Fig. 1.—The Cherokee Rose. Fl 9* 2.—'The Yucca. 



Fig. 3.-The Organ Cactus. Fig , 4 .-. T he Ca ,r a . 



Fig, 5,~The Century Plant, 



LIVING FENCES.—See page 61, 


Fig, 6,—The Eucalyptus, 
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A RESIDENCE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS.-See page 62 

MR. G. WOOD TAYLOR, ARCHITECT. 





































































































































































































































A SUMMER HOUSE AT NANTUCKET, MASS.-See page 

MESSRS. BALL & NABNEY, ARCHITECTS. 
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A SUMMER HOUSE AT NANTUCKET, MASS.-See page 63 , 

MESSRS* BALL & NABNEY, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIXTURES IN THE HOUSE OF F. A. LONG. ESQ , HACKENSACK. N. J. 



SOUTH ORANGE. N. J 


gas and electric light 




FIXTURES.-See 


page 65. 
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A RESIDENCE AT MONTCLAIR, N. J.-See page 64 , 


MR. A. F. MORRIS, ARCHITECT. 
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SUMMER HOME OF HERBERT LUCAS, ESQ., 

MR. HERBERT L.UCAS, 
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SUMMER HOME OF HERBERT LUCAS, ESQ., SOUND BEACH, CONN.-See page 64. 

MR* HERBERT LUCAS, ARCHITECT, 
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THE CARE OF TURKISH RUGS* 

When .sweeping a Turkish rug, says an exchange, 
always use the sweeper or broom in the direction the 
warp runs, otherwise you will find the dirt dragged 
out of the sweeper instead of being taken up. Iu 
closing- a house for the summer the rugs should be 
shaken, washed, if they have not already been treated 
r,o their annual bath, then rolled up with tobacco, 
camphor, cedar shavings, or moth balls, and closely 
covered with newspapers and unbleached muslin 
sewed about them, 

NEW SUGGESTION FOR BATHS, 

Seut-adjtjstixg rubber baths that jump into shape 
at the turning of a screw are now brought out, says 
a contemporary, with stands that allow of their being 
raised or lowered at will. 

The bath that serves the purpose of both bath and 
trunk Is a favorite. Of composition stuff that is out¬ 
wardly the color of leather and with a close-fitting 
cover that shuts down overlapping like a trunk lid, 
this bath is eminently presentable when strapped taut 
and duly labeled. Tourists fond of out-of-the-way 
places take along one of these traveling baths and are 
happy and independent. 

Borne Individual baths have been made of aluminum. 
Papier maehA affords some good designs. Others are 
of Japanned ware and various makes of tin and zinc, 
porcelain or glass lined. 

Glass is being used considerably for bath and toilet 
apparatus. Us purity and its delicacy of appearance 
are a great commendation. Towel racks of glass are 
on sale, and so are comb and brush racks, soap trays, 
toothbrush holders, sponge racks, and entire bathroom 
sets, 

A few of the newer bathrooms in fine homes are 
fitted with bathtubs of glass, the practice having been 
tested in Germany for some time. The glass for this 
purpose is put through a treatment that gives it special 
strength and thickness without detracting from its 
appearance. 

Over twenty different sorts of individual baths ex* 
elusive of the rubber baths and infants’ baths are now 
in use. Some are of a pattern from far Bombay and 
others of styles adapted from various hot countries. 
English models lead, with the Canadian adapted from 
the English a close second. A bathtub of maple, 
originally designed, is contrived so that when trails- 
verted it becomes a chair of pleasing exterior. An¬ 
other bath of medium size could be changed when 
desired into a tabouret. 

WHITE GLASS. 

Simple white glass in graceful shapes, says an ex¬ 
change, is at all times most satisfactory for table use. 
From time to time one may be attracted by iridescent 
novelties and delicately tinted shapes, but one is sure 
to turn again to the clear crystal. Those who have 
inherited the old, heavy, cut glass from Colonial 
grandmothers are fortunate indeed, but for those who 
have not a very desirable imitation of it, it is procur¬ 
able at many of the best glass and china shops. Then 
there is the 11 feather 1J glass, one of the most beautiful 
of the uncolored glass. The shapes are blown with 
thoughtful carelessness, so that there is a slight and 
delightful irregularity in form and edge which, com* 
blued with the suggested “feather" in the body of 
the glass, gives a most artistic result. 


OLD WALL PAPES DESIGNS, 

There has been an interesting revival, says an ob¬ 
server, of old designs in wall papers, the original 
blocks being used, in some cases, For the reprinting. 
The old-fashioned landscape papers once used in halls 
are shown, and are considered very effective in com¬ 
bination with Colonial-shaped mahogany furniture. 
Pictures can not be hung against such paper, and for 
this reason it might better be used as a deep frieze. 
Other old-fashioned designs are of botanically impos¬ 
sible, but cheerful in color baskets of fruit and flowers 
These are especially good for country house decora¬ 
tion. Before buying wall paper it is an excellent plan 
to carry home large samples of several designs in order 
to test wearing qualities. Some papers fade quickly 
in the sunlight, and others are ruined by the gentlest 
dusting. 

The familiar Willow pattern plate has been copied 
in blue and white chintz. The whole story of the 
hapless Chinese- lovers appears. The prettiest o£ 
summer pillows*are made of this chintz, 

3 3 i 


A MOENISG AT HAEBOE KILL : THE MACK AT ESTATE 
AT BOSLY1T, N. Y. 

{Concluded from page 47.) 

The property is not a cultivated park, but an admi¬ 
rably kept wood, with just enough roads and paths to 
make it accessible and enjoyable. It reminded me 
more of Chantilly than of almost any other place i 
have visited; but this resemblance was rather in Us 
quiet woo dines s and its perfect calm; for Harbor Hill 
has none of the cultivated wealth of Chantilly, with 
its trimmed walls of foliage and its many works of 
art. But Harbor Hill has charm, and distinctive 
charm, and it has much of It—quiet, penetrating, peace¬ 
ful, restful. 

Thus back again to the house, which had been the 
objective point of the expedition. Designed by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, it is a stately, dignified com¬ 
position, the somewhat severe front being graciously 
relieved by the fine carving of the doorway, it is 
built of a pale, delicate gray stone of delightful tone 
and color. 

The door quickly opened, and as I passed info the 
great cool gray hall which filled the center of the 
house, 1 forgot the heat without. This central hall 
is two stories in height, paneled throughout In oak, 
with oak columns and pilasters and coffered ceiling. 
The windows opposite the entrance looked out onto 
the head of Hempstead Bay, a beautiful view, and, like 
all others here, full of peace and quiet. The chief 
adornments of the hall are four sets of old oak choir 
stalls from a church in Europe, finely carved and beau¬ 
tiful works of art. 

The planning of the house, from our present point 
of view, was simple enough. In the center is the hall, 
in which we are standing; at the entrance, stretching 
away right and left, is a wide corridor, at the left 
end of which is the main stairway—oak, like all the 
woodwork in the open public parts of the ground floor, 
with a heavily carved railing; from the ceiling of the 
uppermost story hangs a great bronze lamp—a late 
renaissance masterpiece finding final resting place in 
this newest of American great houses. 

Did I speak of the vast chimney-piece in the central 
hall? Let me do so now, and add that all the chimney- 
pieces on the main floor are old ones, the spoils of 
European palaces, and very fine and interesting ex¬ 
amples they are. The one in the hall is by far the 
largest of the collection, and is so huge that the wood 
Of a s.ngle tree can be burned within it. 

On the right of the hall is the dining-room, with 
pantries and kitchen beyond—the latter In a separate 
wing,^and the billiard-room; on the left is the room 
known as the library, and the white drawing-room. 
The library was first entered. Most of the books have 
been taken elsewhere, but the name remains, and a 
wonderful apartment it is. The walls have a high 
paneled dado of polished wood below a covering of 
green stripes. Rare tapestries cover much of the wall 
space; above is a coved cornice of polished wood. 
There is much furniture in the room—-a piano in one 
corner, a fine old French table near the fireplace, desks 
and tables, tables with lamps and tables with brie*A* 
brae, and a veritable garden of plants and palms. The 
whole room is surrounded w T ith growing plants; great 
garden vases filled with fine specimens stand before 
two of the windows; mammoth Boston ferns, palms in 
the corners and by the windows; and yet the room is 
so large that there is no sense of overcrowding, and the 
plants are arranged in a truly decorative manner and 
in exquisite taste. 

The white drawing-room can be entered from the 
library as well as from the hall. It is cool and beau¬ 
tiful in color, although all in white. Panels of mirrors 
fill spaces not occupied by doors; and of windows 
there are none at all, for the room opens into an en¬ 
closed porch or conservatory to which, indeed, it is, in 
a sense, an antechamber. The furniture is of white, 
with caned seats and backs, covered with tapestried 
cushions; tw r o great jardinieres with caned sides stand 
before the doors to the conservatory. Over a console, 
filling one of the great panels, is a portrait of the 
mistress of the mansion, a lovely speaking figure. 

I he conservatory hey on d was another bower of 
flowers, palms and hydrangeas furnishing many happy 
notes of color and form. 'White furniture here, also, 
with red cushions; red carpet in the center; matting 
at the ends; glazed brick for ceiling. The room is 
really an enclosed porch, a long rectangle, and look¬ 
ing oui onto an open porch, with stone columns and 
red bricked floor. Beyond is the Italian garden; not, 
as yet, it is true, laid out; but a graceful fountain 
Alls the center, and a row of statues on either side 
hints what the immediate foreground will be when 
time and care have brought this portion of the grounds 
to maturity, 

Ihe dining-room and billiard-room, on the other side 
of the central hall, are both noble apartments, for 
there is a splendid sense of space in this great house; 
the rooms are large, the window's ample, the ceilings 
well lifted above the gay humanity that frequently 


crowds beneath them. Each room has its individual 
note and treatment; the dining-room is paneled ’f 
throughout. 

An electric elevator took us upstairs. We visited-’ 
first the top floor, one-half of which seems given up to , 
nurseries. But if the space seems large, It ts beogtfse k 
the rooms are large, and the two children of the house,! 
have separate rooms for themselves and their attend 
ants. Very pleasant these rooms are, in coot, qiifec 
colors and fine furnishings, in which the quality ( >f 
appropriateness has been very happily caught. Aflr 
these apartments are communicating, and can, arjlie * 
same time, be completely isolated from the rest of 
the house. Guest rooms, arranged in pairs, with a 
common bathroom, fill up much of the remainder of 
this floor, although some space for servants Is found 
here, together with storage closets; the cedar room for 
my lady T s dresses is, 1 fancy, the largest and best Ap¬ 
preciated of these. 

The second floor contains the apartments of the j 
master and mistress of the house, together with some j 
additional guest rooms. The latter are slightly more 
elegant than those above, but have the same ampleness 4 
of size that distinguishes all the rooms of the house. 

Mr. Mackay*S rooms consist of his bedroom, finished in I 
a cool shade of green, und a sitting-room, transformed, 1 
for the nonce, into a place for exercise. 

A separate hall leads to my lady’s apartments* Mbtv, 
at last, was the queens chamber, the intimate home 
of the active mind that dominated the creation of this , 
palatial residence, and the vast estaie connected with , 
it. Here dwelt the great lady for whom the house was 
built, whose own taste had wrought many of its per* ? 
lections, and whose present personal oversight was the | 
vivifying force in the kingdom she has created for tier- i 
self in these pleasant Long Island woods. 

A great curtain hung across the hail, the further i 
end of which was enclosed as an anteroom. Like the f 
other rooms of this suite, it was carpeted, curtained, 
paneled, and furnished in mauve, a beautiful, gentle 
hue that at once gave distinction and grace to the 
rooms. The boudoir or sitting-room opened Immedi* 
ately from the anteroom; it is a large room, thronged 
with furniture, curtained and walled with tny lady's £ 
color, and richly decked with the thousand and one ar- # 
tides—choice pieces of furniture, vases, lamps, pictures, V 
bric-A-brac, books, and, above alt, plants — which every ~ - 
great lady finds comforting to existence. Opposite the 
doorway is a canopied couch, over which hung a rich V 
ermine robe—a truly royal throne for the queen that > 
rules here. 

. v r 

Mrs. Mack ay's bedroom came next, and then the 
bathroom, with its famous bath chiseled out of a ii*£ 
single piece of rich marble and let into the floor; a £ 
room unlike any bathroom I had seen before or hope • 
to see again; rich furnishings, lamps, easy chairs, 
tables, and plants. Veritably It is the home of a , 
’fever lover, of one ivho loves not only to see plants, 1 
on’ loves to have them with her. 


Auid the stable? I had all but forgotten it, albeit It 4 
is one of the sights of the place. The courtyard is 
palatial, a high iron railing admitting to an open court 
marked off with bay trees. In the center is a bay* 
windowed office for transacting business. 

This stable is devoted wholly to carriage liorses 
and carriages. it is the house stable. Here the 
blooded stock is kept, and the Head Coachman — I am 
sure this title is right, even if the Head Chickener be 
questionable—te a mighty power In his domain. A 
wing runs out from the central building, thus divld* 
mg the stable into two parts. Of course it is a truism 
to say that few people are so well housed as the , 
Mackay horses; but unless one has visited this per- | 
fecfcly kept stable, ibis much cleaned stable, this apple- 
pie ordered stable, one does not know how really true it 
is. Two great halls contain the horses, ten In each, V 
with box-stalls so large that an ordinary room has no 4 
mo re^ floor space. The names of the gentry inhabiting 
these apartments are placed over each stall. Other | 
rooms are given to carriages, to harness, to washing 


harness, to storing blankets, to preparing feed—every 
possible duty of the high-grade stable Is here carried 
on in a separate place, and with the utmost nicety 
and cleanliness* 

Upstairs are the homes of the Head Coachman Vhd 
the men. That great functionary escorted me in per¬ 
son to his domicile, where four thrifty children are 
growing up under fine conditions of space and cleanli¬ 
ness. Ample room here for more, may be, but ample 
room surely for those now here* A convenient call 
button enables the Head Coachman to wake his men 
by the simple process of turning over in bed and push¬ 
ing a button beside it; other buttons enable him to 
put out the lights if his boys stay up a bit late* 

Down two corridors are the rooms for the men; each 
simply furnished with a bed, table, chair, and bureau; 
each kept in the finest order; each a quiet, cool, plea- 
ant sleeping place. A common room serves for their 
meals, the Head Coachman, as befits a high officer of 
state, having his separate service. 
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LIVING FENCES* 

BY CHARLES F. HOLDER. 

The story is told iti Southern California of a flower 
lover from one of the New England States who, in 
moving to the San Gabriel Valley, California, which 
nestles under the shadows of the high Sierra Madre, 
wrought a treasured calla lily in a pot, one that had 
teen the joy of home through the. long eastern winters, 
md its bloom at once the envy and delight df the vil- 
age. As the traveler entered the rocky pass from 
he desert and rolled down into the garden spots of 
Southern California, the oasis VMch lies between the 
lesert and the deep sea, she passed a field as white 
is snow which stretched away until seemingly lost 
j\ the distance. To her amazement, she learned that 
he white, veivetlike carpet, was made up of callas; 
ot diminutive plants like her own, but lusty giants 
hree and four feet in height. The very land appeared 
ftrewn with call as. They formed Iiodges and fences, 
md fairly put to shame the potted calla that had 
)een so carefully brought from the New England home, 
i The incident Illustrates the exuberance of the flora 
f Southern California where one sees the highest 
lev€iopment of many plants of the East highly treas- 
tree! as hothouse plants. What possibly makes the 
nosf vivid impression upon the stranger is the uses 
n which flowers and plants of various kinds are put. 
lore we see long bnes of the century plant used as 
fence {Fig. 5), its spiked leaves presenting a hold 
md valiant front to man or beast. There is but one 
I raw back fo it; instead or waiting the century of song 
nd story* it blooms in from twelve to seventeen years, 
lien, throwing up a stalk of colossal size, which grows 
jrs rapidly that one could well doubt the evidence of 
W daily measurement, unfolds and blossoms out, a 

* (fling of beauty, the supreme effort of the plant, as it 
low dies down. 

One of the common hedge plants, when a mere con¬ 
ventional line is desired, is the ealla (Fig, 4), its tall 
eaves, the huge stalked flower making it an excellent 
fence, and all that is esthetic and beautiful, Masses 
)f heliotrope are used to cover walls, climbing ten, 
if teen, even twenty feet in semi-shaded locations, and 
dten grown against a wire frame forming the sides 
md roof of a dainty altogether charming summer 
louse. 

Perhaps one of the commonest hedges is the Cherokee 
r pse ( Fig- ;i h with its single petals Interspersed with 
blossoms of rich, red, ragged robin. The former 
a most exuberant climber, and forms a dense and 
jlbautiful fence or hedge. These floral fences, the wild 
' ose. the old Castilian rose ^brought over by the padres 
. u the days of the missions, are the byways of count¬ 
ess birds, the house finch and many more nesting in 
hem, while humming birds flit about the blosSt’ 
hlrping and squealing, while mocking birds puTh 
tppn the (lowering hedge, sounding their melodious 
rotes day and night. 

The idea of a living fence that would at once he a 
protection and an attraction must have originated 
cmg ago* Perchance it was the outcome of some 
inherent esthetic sentiment, or it may have been a 
'abor-saving plan, or have contained an economic 
phase suggested to-day in the use of the many rich 
blooming eucalyptus* From the summit of the Sierra 
lad re the San Gabriel Valley, especially the vicinity 
Pasadena, resembles a checker board, being laid 
squares, so sharply divided that they command 
immediate attention* The green divisions are euca- 
■yptus fences (Fig. 6) which divide ranches, vineyards, 
r lemon or orange groves; plumelike trees, which rise 
from fifty to one hundred or more feet, among the 
graceful trees of California, a debt to Australia. 
Those trees, some species of which are among the 
giants of the world, attaining a height of three or 
four hundred feet in their native wilds, form unarm¬ 
ing vistas on the great ranches of the San Gabriel* 
Sometimes they grow in a single line slightly inclined 
to the east by the steady trade wind, rising boldly 
high into the air; some covered with masses of creamy 
blossoms, others displaying dazzling scarlet tufts, 
the blossoms alone commending the many species to 
the tree lover* Again we find them in double lines 
forming a street or avenue reaching away as far as 
the eye can see* the roadway marked with strange 
shadows, the naked trunks picturesque, as they have 
| a strange habit of shedding their bark, the tree pro¬ 
viding fit once wood and kindling to the rancher. The 
economic side of these trees is not uninteresting. We 
see them forming one side of a road, the other bearing 
the graceful pepper or the fan palm — so vigorous in 
Its growth — or these trees are alternated with the 
magnolia and palm. 

The tree lover who visits these lanes and byways 
in Southern California perchance passes by some day 
when a blight appears to have struck all nature. A 
gang of .Mexican peons has taken possession, and the 
giants are drooping, falling by the wayside, while the 
hum of an adjustable wood* saw tells the story of de- 

* The 11 lustrations referred to in the text wifi be found 
on page 52. 


struct ion. It is destruction, but not so serious as it 
appears, as the superintendent points out old stumps 
from which noble trees are growing, and the stranger 
learns that the graceful eucalyptus is a very rapid 
grower; that it is cut down with regularity on certain 
Tranches, and almost immediately sends up other shoots, 
and with remarkable celerity becomes a large tree 
again. These tall trees in endless lines, are the by¬ 
ways for certain birds. The golden oriole nests among 
the drooping leaves, and I have found Its pendulous 
nest fairly smothered with the gorgeous scarlet blos¬ 
soms. The humming birds of at least two varieties 
effect this living fence, adapting their nests to the 
tint and shape of the lancelike leaves, the resemblance 
rendering them safe from all but trained searchers, 
and when the great trees are in bloom, gorged with 
sweets, the hummers, dazzling in their gleams of ruby 
bronze, fairly swarm about them—gems scintillating in 
the blue haze of this California setting. 

One of the charming hedges or windbrakes I recall 
in a ride across country was formed of the camphor 
tree, which, especially when young. Is a delight to the 
■ eye in its varied leaf tints of umber, green and red, 
and when full grown and aged forming a beautiful 
tree, symmetrical and suggestive of vigorous life* 

In a byway leading from a little vale into the canon 
of Verdugo, 1 found a fence or windbrake of the grace¬ 
ful t aelike casuarina* I stopped and rested beneath 
Lhe drooping boughs, as the tree has a fancy for send¬ 
ing its branches boldly up, then weighting them so 
heavily with musical pointed needles that they fall 
downward, sweeping the ground and, in obedience to 
the wind, making cabalistic signs and figures on the 
sand* No sweeter music ever came down the wind 
than the soft murmur that rippled through this living 
fence; now rising a myriad of tinkling sounds, 
blending in greater volume to form in ever-rising 
cadence, a very requiem of nature. Of an entirely 
different quality was the fence of pine farther up the 
canon, protecting the north side of an orange grove 
leading to the Sierra Madre from the occasional north 
wind* Here it was louder, more strident, yet none Lhe 
less musical* Beneath these singing trees in my own 
garden I have bushes of abutilon covered with the 
red, yellow, and white bell-shaped blossoms, and as 
the trade wind sweeps through and the notes from 
countless eoliaus rise, I can almost fancy that the bees 
and bumming birds are clanging these bells—an 
angelus of nature. 

In the late spring an apparition appears among the 
chaparral of the slopes of the Sierras, a column of 
pure white made up of bells of great beauty (Fig. 2) 
which, if they do not tinkle, send forth an incense that 
comes down the wind Into the valleys to tell that the 
11 candle of the Lord '* is illumining the mountain¬ 
side* This radiant object w T hich splashes the green 
of the Sierras is the bloom of the yucca, an insig¬ 
nificant spiked plant to send up so gorgeous a column 
to twenty feet into Lhe air. These yuccas have been 
planted as hedges in California, aifd when in bloom 
Lhe long double lines of shafts of white present a re¬ 
markable appearance. 

The idea of a living fence commended itself to the 
early Spanish occupants of California* The old mis¬ 
sion of San Gabriel and its many acres was sur¬ 
rounded by a hedge or fence of tuna or cactus, nearly 
one hundred years ago, and remnants of it still stand 
to show how effective against man and beast it was* 
in Mexico the organ cactus (Fig. 3) is sometimes em¬ 
ployed as an effective and picturesque fence, the tali 
candle cactus also being used, 

Pasadena, Cad. 

CHINESE TABLE LINEN, 

The Chinese pieces come in tablecloths, two sizes 
of centerpieces, and finger and plate doilies, and are 
extremely moderate in price, says a contemporary, 
considering the quality of the materials and the work 
upon them. For the most part the figures in the 
embroidery are not conventional flowers, such as have 
always been and probably always will be popular, but 
lively and elaborately-formed fish, with spirals about 
them, skimming through rippling waters, and splendid 
dragons, twining long tails in high art fashion among 
the roses and lilies of earth. 

The stork, too, is popular with the Chinese workers, 
and, like the butterflies, it shows individual inclina- 
lions in the matter of flight. The birds arc lovely, 
whether In white upon clear Delft blue, in blue upon 
white, or in all white. Other patterns favored by the 
Chinese are chrysanthemums, cherry blossoms, tiger 
lilies and the lotus flowers. The last is not a common 
pattern with them, and appears chiefly when they wish 
to use the rim of a half-closed flower to form an 
irregular border to a circular piece of linen. 

Although pure white is the leading thing in table 
linen, and other colors are not In vogue at all, there is 
one exception—ceramic, or Wedgwood blue. This 
blue appears in two shades in the new table linen, 
and the Chinese use three shades in their embroidery, 
shading the objects worked in it 



In an address before the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers of England, Mr, Francis S my the 
said the planting of trees in streets and public places 
was now receiving the attention, of local authorities it 
deserved, and had during late years made such pro¬ 
gress that the up-tmdate municipal engineer must 
necessarily add arboriculture to the many subjects 
of which he must make himself proficient* Trees had 
a greater effect upon the health of human beings than 
most people had any idea* Although the inhabitants 
of a well-governed town lived under much superior 
sanitary conditions to those generally in rural dis¬ 
tricts, the normal death rate of towns, as a rule* rises 
in proportion to the density of its population, and 
generally exceeds that of the country districts, car¬ 
bonic acid gas being one of the elements which con¬ 
tribute to the cause. While In the air of rural dis¬ 
tricts there was but a trace, in some towns it existed 
to the extent of as much as .050 per cent* This gas* 
even in the smallest quantity, was inimical to human 
life, and every means adopted with a view to its 
elimination from the atmosphere must have the effect 
of increasing the health of a population. Carbon com¬ 
bined with water formed the greatest proportion of 
the constituents of plant life, and as carbon could 
only be assimilated by plants in a soluble form car¬ 
bonic acid was absorbed by them in considerable 
quantities, not only by means of their roots, but to a 
much greater extent by the pores of their leaves. In 
the process of assimilation* the carbonic acid gas was 
decomposed by the action of light, the carbon was re¬ 
tained, and oxygen, which was conducive to health* 
was thrown off* Although at night a reverse action 
takes place, the leaves excluding the carbonic acid gas 
absorbed by the roots, the amount of gas thrown off 
at night had but a very small ratio to the amount of 
oxygen excluded during daytime. Another constituent 
absorbed by trees was ammonia* which was more 
prevalent in populated places, especially manufactur¬ 
ing districts, than in the country, due to the decay 
of a greater amount of organic substances in a con¬ 
fined area* When the enormous area of leaf surface 
of a single full-grown tree was considered, it could 
be better understood what effect the process described 
had upon the atmosphere. Before deciding what trees 
to plant, a close inspection should be made of all ex¬ 
isting trees in the neighborhood, and those in a flour¬ 
ishing state suited for road work be noted* and planted. 
The following trees were suggested as being suitable 
for road planting, with the soils most congenial to 
their growth. They are given in the order of pref¬ 
erence, which was, however, subject to the circum¬ 
stances of locality: 


Plane occidental! a **.*...*.. London .**.,** Heavy soil 

M acer (folia .*.* *' .,**,** “ 

Maple *,..........***.***** Norway .. . Any goU 

Sycamore .... 11 11 

Oak * * *.. ********** Turkey *.. 11 

.**,.•***,****..**.**.**,English ■*..*** Heavy soil 

Poplar . *.. Canadian ..... Any soli 

** ...--Ontario ******* “ 

Balsam ...**** Heavy soil 
Black Italian .** Any soil 
Lombardy * *. *, 

Camperdovvn . , . Heavy soil 
Scotch or Wyeh. * r 
European . * *. * Light soil 
Crimean *...** " 

Ited twigged*«- * 11 

Common ****** Any soil 
Sliver **.,,.*. 

Common ****** ** 

11 Moist soli 

Huntingdon . *, 11 

White *. 

There were also several handsome flowering or 
berried trees most suitable, so far as growth was con¬ 
cerned, for planting on roads. Apart from the nature 
of subsoil, the character of the locality had to be 
taken into account. There were also some trees that 
would not thrive on a chalky subsoil* 

Trees for manufacturing or smoky districts: Planes, 
Norway maple, sycamore, poplars, ash* Trees for 
cold, exposed positions: All the trees mentioned ex¬ 
cept planes and limes. Trees for seasides: Sycamore, 
Norway maple, Turkey oak, Camperdown elm, gray 
poplar, white willow, common ash* Trees for chalk 
soils: Norway maple, sycamore, poplars, birch, ash. 
One of the great mistakes made in planting trees in 
roads was that they were invariably planted too close. 
They should never be less than twenty-five feet for 
birch, some kinds of willows, and small growing trees, 
and at least thirty-five feet for the larger kinds, other¬ 
wise, when full-grown, the branches wlaced with 
one another, and the symmetry of tl was de¬ 

stroyed. 


Lime . 

44 

Birch 

Ash . 
Willow 
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AN ADIRONDACK CAMP SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT* 

The Camp of William Rockefeller, Esq* 

A DEscKtPTioji g# the sewage disposal plant built for 
the camp of William Rockefeller, Esq., at Bay Pond, 
N. Y., is given by the Engineering Review. 

The camp comprises a large, substantial, one-story 
frame dwelling, a house for the superintendent of the 
property and his family, who remain throughout the 
year, and for guides employed during the season, a 
dining and kitchen building, barn, railroad station, 
and other smaller service buildings. The water sup¬ 
ply Is brought from a reservoir built on the side of 
the hills some distance away* 

As there is a well near the guides' house, from 
which drinking water Is drawn, it was decided to build 
all of the sewers near the camp of extra heavy cast- 
iron pipe, with calked joints, to a point south of the 
railroad track* where the land slopes rapidly away 
from the camp. The sewers are provided with man¬ 
holes and lampholes at all changes in line or gradient. 
The lengths of pipe can thus be inspected throughout 
and readily cleaned* The upper ends of the lines are 
provided with hush-out connections, brought to the 
surface of the ground and sealed with screw plugs. 

The sewers are flushed out about once a month in 
summer and twfee during the whole winter. In con¬ 
nection with the manholes, attention is called to the 
manner of running the pipe through them; they are 
not always run straight* but at the angle best calcu¬ 
lated to give the best results in regard to quickness 
of flow and diminution of friction, and for convenience 
in using clearing rods in case stoppages should occur 
In the sewers* 

The system of disposal decided on was a septic tank 
with overflow to two siphon chambers, from which 
the sewage is automatically discharged into natural 
sub-surface irrigation beds of deep coarse sand, sit¬ 
uated about a quarter of a mile from the dwelling 
house* The disposal field is about 4G0 feet distant 
from the siphon tanks, across a ravine* The discharge 
pipes from the siphons are extra heavy cast iron car¬ 
ried on a trestle across the ravine. The pipes on the 
trestle are enclosed in a wooden box packed frost proof 
with sawdust and the box is shingled to shed water 
and present an attractive appearance. 

The disposal beds are laid out in duplicate and the 
delivery to each bed is valved so that the sewage can 
be directed to either half of the bed. In addition to 
this there is a valve chamber close to the siphon 
tanks arranged so that both siphon tanks can be dis¬ 
charged into either discharge pipe leading to the beds* 
The manipulation of the valves in the valve chamber 
and the valves at the disposal beds allows the sewage 
to be concentrated on either half of either bed or to 
be distributed over the entire surface of either or 
both beds. 

In the summer months each siphon tank flushes 
once in twelve hours, which would mean one flushed 
every six hours. In winter they flush about one-third 
as much. The siphons operate alternately, when one 
siphons, the other is about half full* The sewage sys¬ 
tem has been in operation for two years, and up to 
the present there has been no stoppage in any of the 
pipes, and the system has been working perfectly. The 
settling chamber Is cleaned once a year. 

An examination of the disposal beds was made a 
year after the plant was installed, and they were 
found to be disposing of the sewage without any ap¬ 
preciable filtration to the underground water. Enough 
effluent could not be collected to afford a sample for 
analysis, as the deep sand beds were practically ab¬ 
sorbing It all* 


CAMP COOKING OUTFIT. 

Ax entire cooking outfit for the camp includes 
twenty-one pieces and occupies, when folded, less thar 
two cubic feet of space. Room is left in the interioi 
of the hoiler for thirty-three pieces of tableware com 
pm.ng u cups and six plates. A wrought iron fir. 
jack rests oyer the open fire and serves as a standard 
for the cooking utensils. The slat top provides foi 
broiling. The whole cost is $6.50. 


A POKEAHLE house for the camping party is 13 by 12 
feet. It has two windows, a door and a sloping roof" 
The timbers of the house are all numbered and joined 
so easily that one man can put It up alone* 

The summer camp should be simply treated with 
furnishings and furniture adapted to the rather heavy 
usage that might be expected in such places. There 
should be ample furniture but no overcrowding. 


A RESIDENCE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS* 

The engravings on page 53 Illustrate a residence 
erected for F* P. Doolittle, Esq., at Springfield, Mass* 
The underpinning is constructed of rod brick laid in 
red mortar* The superstructure is of wood, and the 
exterior framework is covered with shingles, w'hich 
are stained a silvery gray color; the trimmings are 
painted white* The roof is covered with shingles 
and stained a moss green. Dimensions: Front* 38 
ft*; side, 32 ft* 10 in., excluding piazza and terrace. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar* 7 ft. 0 in*; first story* 8 
ft* 6 in*; second, 8 ft.; third, 7 ft. 6 in. 

The hall and vestibule are trimmed with quartered 
oak; the latter has a paneled wainscoting and a tiled 
floor. The hall also has a paneled wainscoting and a 
beamed ceiling, and it also contains an ornamental 
staircase with columns, spindle screen, etc* The re¬ 
ception-room is trimmed with white wood, and Is 
treated with China white paint; the floor is laid with 
rift sawed hard pine* The living-room Is trimmed 
with birch, and has au oak floor, a bay window with 
seat* and an open fireplace built of brick with the 
facings and a hearth of the same* and a mantel of good 
design* The dining-room is trimmed with quartered 
oak and has a paneled wainscoting, a beamed ceiling, 
and a china closet built in with leaded glass doors 
above the center shelf. The butler's pantry is 
trimmed with hard pine, and is furnished with sink* 
drawers, cupboards, and shelves. The kitchen is also 
trimmed with hard pine, and has a hard pine floor, 
and is provided with all the best modern conveniences* 

The second floor is trimmed with ash, and contains 
four bedrooms, provided with ample closets, linen 
closet* and a bathroom, the latter is wainscoted, and 
the walls and ceilings throughout are covered with 
white enamel paint This bathroom is provided with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 

The third floor contains tw T o bedrooms and a trunk 
room. The cellar contains a laundry, furnace, fuel 
rooms, and a cold storage room* Mr* G. Wood Taylor, 
architect, Springfield, Mass* 


A RESIDENCE AT FLATBUSH, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 

The residence at Flatbush, Brooklyn, N, Y*, illus¬ 
trated on page 51* was built for G, E* Austin, Esq* 
The underpinning is constructed of red brick laid in 
red mortar. The superstructure Is of wood, and the 
exterior framework is covered with sheathing and 
good building paper* The first story is cUpboarded 
and painted a Colonial yellow* while the trimmings 
are painted white* The second and third stories are 
covered with shingles and stained a soft brown color* 
The roof is also shingled and stained a dull shade of 
moss green. Dimensions: Front* 37 ft,; side, 39 ft, 
exclusive of piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft,; 
first story, 9 ft* 6 in.; second* 9 ft; third, 8 ft 
The most attractive feature of this house is the 
hall, which has a semi-domed ceiling supported on 
eight fluted Ionic* columns. This hall has a modern 
cornice and a paneled wainscoting, the whole of which 
is treated with old ivory white* The partitions be¬ 
tween this hall, and the den* and drawing-room have 
windows glazed with leaded glass in an artistic man¬ 
ner. The staircase hall Is separated from the entrance 
hall by a square archway, and contains an orna¬ 
mental staircase with turned newels and balusters of 
old ivory white and a rail of oak. The drawing-room 
is treated with old ivory white, rt contains an at¬ 
tractive nook, containing an open fireplace* with white 
enameled tile facings and hearth, and a mantel hand¬ 
somely carved and furnished with an over-mantel. 
This nook is paneled on walls and ceiling, and is also 
provided with paneled seats, with bookcases built in 
over the same and fitted with leaded glass doors. 

The den is trimmed with cypress. The walls have 
cypress battens, as a wainscoting, to the height of six 
feet* The fireplace is fitted with red brick facings 
and hearth and a mantel-shelf* The dining-room is 
trimmed with oak* It has a beamed ceiling, paneled 
wainscoting, and a conservatory at one end of the 
room, which is an attractive feature. The butler's 
pantry is fitted with drawers* dressers* and bowl The 
kitchen is provided with a large store pantry, sink 
and range complete. 


.ueurooms* large doe 

and a bathroom, the latter being furnished with po 
lain fixtures and exposed plumbing. The third f 
contains the servants’ quarters and ample stoi 
loom. The cemented cellar is provided witt 
furnace, laundry, and coal bins. Cost ?5,000 comp! 
Mr. John J. Petit, architect, 1S6 Remsen SU 
Brooklyn, New York. 


On page 21 of the July issue of the Bn 
Mo.™ an error was made in JJJh? 

Kelt’ f 001,3 haVe heon *«* Messrs. J 

Kent * Jardine, of 1262 Broadway, New Yo r 

York - toste * 



FLOATING AMERICAN 'PALACES, 

An article in the New York Sun summarizes a num¬ 
ber of interesting facts* relating to the palatial yachts 
of wealthy Americans. A modem yacht is fitted with 
the best balanced engines* so that the vibration is re¬ 
duced to a minimum* A dynamo furnishes electric 
light and the electric current is also used to run fans 
that circulate air that has been drawn through Ice- 
cooled pipes and so make the temperature more hear¬ 
able even in the hottest climates* Should the yacht 
be making a voyage in winter or in some cool climate, 
the air that is circulated by the fans is drawn through 
pipes that have been heated* In the staterooms oc¬ 
cupied by women there are electric curling-irons* Call 
bells are found everywhere, bo that a servant Is always 
at band when wanted. 

It used to he annoying to have the dynamos running 
while the yachts were at anchor in order to keep the 
electric lights and fans going, but this annoyance has 
been overcome by the use of the storage battery* 
While the yacht is under way the sound of the dynamo 
is drowned by the noise of the engines, a mi electricity 
is being stored up for use when the yacht comes to 
anchor. The electric launches which are carried on 
the davits of modern boats are ail connected with the 
dynamo during the daytime and they are fully charged 
and ready for use as soon as the yacht reaches port- 

Now yachts are fitted with ice-making machines. 
Some of the yachts, such as the Axtec and Noma, can 
make nine or ten tons of Ice a day. A cold storage 
room is built on board and provisions that will last 
for months, if wanted, can be carried* Evaporating 
and distilling plants are also put on the up-to-date 
steam yacht* and the water question never causes 
worry. 

Several of the larger steamers have automobile 
rooms and carry motor cars for the use of those on 
the yacht* Electric motors are the most popular for 
this use because they can be recharged while the 
yacht is running to some port and then they are all 
ready for use* The yacht has to go alongside some 
pier to allow the motor cars to run ashore. 

There are yachts that have well equipped gym¬ 
nasiums on board* Since photography has become 
popular. It has been necessary to have dark rooms on 
the yachts so that when pictures are taken, the plates 
can be developed and pictures printed* Another mod¬ 
ern convenience is the wireless telegraphy. 

The most popular arrangement of the accommoda¬ 
tions of an up-to-date steamer of moderate size Is to 
have the dining saloon at the forward end of the deck¬ 
house underneath the bridge. This room Is usually 
finished In paneled mahogany. A large oval table, 
large enough to seat about twenty persons, is in'the 
center of the room, and the chairs are of mahogany, 
upholstered in richly embossed leather* 

The windows of the dining saloon are of plate glass, 
and, if desired, can bo lowered so that there is always 
plenty of cool air. Sideboards and buffets finish *the 
furnishings of the saloon* A butler's pantry Is usually 
between the saloon and the galley. Galleys are put 
on the deck Instead of below, and thus all the smell 
of the chefs work does not get into the sleeping apart¬ 
ments* At the after end of this deckhouse there Is a 
social hall, or a music room* and this Is usually fin¬ 
ished in some light wood, with draperies In keeping* 
The smoking-room is often on the upper deck, and 
there mahogany or dark oak Is popular. 

On the main deck are the sleeping or staterooms, 
the drawing-room and the ladies 1 saloon. Satin wood, 
butternut, maple, and white mahogany are the popular 
fittings for the staterooms* On a large yacht several 
rooms will be arranged en suite* 

The drawing-room on a good sized yacht is the most 
artistic room on the ship, and cm visiting it quo could 
well Imagine that he is in some handsome house on 
shore. In the mu sic-room n piano and an organ are 
to be found, while all over the ship are cut flowers 
and rare plants. 

Guests no longer sleep in a berth on such yachts as 
are now being bunt The staterooms have finely 
carved bedsteads of mahogany, bird's-eye maple* or 
some other rare and expensive wood, The mattresses 
arc often pneumatic* Dainty draperies of silk screen 
the dazzling glare of outside lights by day, and glaBs 
globes of delicate tints make the effect pleasing by 
night* Each sleeping-room has a bathroom adjoining, 
and hot or cold fresh or salt water is supplied to the 
bath for use cm Just turning the tap. 

It costa a fortune to build and equip one of these 
floating palaces, and ft takes what many would con¬ 
sider a fortune to run one. 
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^ Legal Notes || 

EXTRA WORK. 

One who contracts to do brickwork on houses for a 
certain sum, and according to plans and specifications, 
is not precluded from recovering for extra work, 
though the agreement therefor is not in writing, as 
provided by the specifications; it not appearing that 
such provision of the specifications was incorporated 
in the contract Reichert vs. Brown, 78 N. Y. Supp. 834, 

“ PRACTICABLE” AS SOON AS -CONSTRUCTION* 

Where a contract provided that the contractor should 
have part of the work don© within thirty days from 
the date of the contract, and the balance as soon as 
*' practicable ” thereafter, the word " practicable " did 
not require the work to be done as quickly as it could 
be done with the best appliances and utmost facilities 
and with extraordinary diligence, but as soon as could 
be done by the exercise of due diligence and without 
unnecessary or unreasonable delay, Williams et al. vs. 
Rittenhouse & Frabree Co, et al., 64 M. E. Rep, (III) 

LACK OF C ON SIR EH AT ION. 

A promise made by contractors after a subcontractor 
had done work outside his contract, and not shown to 
be within their contract, to pay him therefor, is with¬ 
out consideration. Majory vs, Schubert el ah, 81 N. Y. 
Supp. 703, 

MATERIAL FURNISHER BY ANOTHER, 

A mechanic's lien claimant was not entitled to a 
lien for material furnished by another party, the 
owner not having been informed of such fact Sick- 
man vs, Wellett, 71 Pac. Rep, (Colo.) II07* 

OPINION OF ARCHITECT, 

The contract provided "that If the architect shall 
certify that the refusal, neglect or failure of the con¬ 
tractor to comply with the contract is sufficient ground 
for such*action, the owner may terminate the employ* 
ment of the contractor. 11 The architect occupied a 
judicial position as to the parties, and was bound to 
act impartially upon his own judgment, and to express 
in some appropriate language, in writing, his opinion 
that there was sufficient ground to take the work out 
of the contractor's hands. A private letter written by 
the architect to the owner, and not communicated to 
the contractor, will not justify a rescission by the 
owner. Wilson vs. Borden, 54 At Rep. (N. J.) 815. 

ORDER ON OWNER-ACCEPTANCE. 

Under a building contract providing that the owners 
should make certain payments as the building pro¬ 
gressed, but, if there should be a lien when a pay¬ 
ment became due, such payment should not tie made 
until the Men was removed, where the owner accepted 
an order given by the contractor to a materialman, 
to be paid in installments, there then being no liens, 
such order and acceptance amounted to an assign¬ 
ment of the funds in the owner's hands, and was not 
affected by liens subsequently filed. Garden City Go. 
vs. Sehnugg, SI k Y. Supp. 496. 

" OWNER "-NOTICE OF LIEN. 

Tile word “owner," in Gen, Laws 1896, c. 206, sec¬ 
tion 5, in the provision relating to giving notice of a 
mechanic's lien io the owner of property to be affected, 
means the owner of the estate to he affected, whether 
i t be the fee or a leasehold, or less interest. Where the 
purchaser of materials is a lessee, his term is the 
property to he affected by a mechanic's lien, and not 
the reversion of the landlord. Poole vs. Fellows et al 
54 At Rep. <R. L) 772. 

REFUSAL TO GIYE CERTIFICATE OF 
COMPLETION, 

A REFUSAL of the owner's architect to give a cer¬ 
tificate of completion of the building as required by the 
contract, based on the ground of plaintiff's failure to 
perform the work within the specified time, which 
refusal was shown to have been made in bad faith, 
did not bar a recovery by the builder. Perry vs. Leven- 
son et ah, SI N. Y. Supp. 5S6. 

REPAIRS FOR TENANT, 

One who made repairs under contract with the 
tenant, who, under his lease, was required to make all 
repairs, is not entitled to a lien on the premises, as 
for improvements with the consent of the owner, 
though the owner knew the work wan being done. 
Sunshine vs. Morgan et al., 81 N. Y. Supp. 278, 


A SUMMER HOUSE AT NANTUCKET, MASS, 

The illustrations shown on pages 54 and 55 pre¬ 
sent the summer home of Mrs. David Kevins at Nan¬ 
tucket, Mass. The building is treated in the gambrel 
roof style with numerous bay and dormer windows 
and a spacious piazza. The underpinning is built of 
red brick, and the superstructure, of wood, is cov¬ 
ered with matched,sheathing on the exterior frame¬ 
work, good building paper, and thin shingles, which 
are left to weather finish, while the trimmings are 
painted white. This home has an outlook on 
top of the house which is characteristic of houses 
on Nantucket Sound, for all the old houses have this 
peculiar feature on account of its former glory as a 
whaling station. Dimensions: Front, 64 ft. 6 in.; side, 
43 ft, exclusive of piazza and porch. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft; first floor, 9 ft; second, 8 ft.; third, 
S ft 

The interior, throughout Is trimmed with white 
pine, and is treated with old ivory white paint. The 
entrance Is into a square hall which is provided with 
a paneled wainscoting, and a wooden cornice. The 
reception-room has a bay window, a low Colonial 
wainscot and an open fireplace furnished with a tiled 
hearth and facings and a mantel of Colonial style. The 
spacious dining-room, 23 ft x 38 ft, has a paneled, 
wainscoting, a heavy wooden cornice, and an open 
fireplace, with facings and a hearth of red brick, a 
mantel of Colonial style with a shelf supported on 
corbel brackets. The staircase rises out of this 
living-room from a broad landing provided with a 
paneled seat and a cluster of windows. This stairway 
has white painted balusters and newel, and a ma¬ 
hogany rail. The dining-room is finished in mahogany, 
and it has a paneled wainscoting, a wooden cornice, 
and an open fireplace built with a red brick hearth 
and facings, and a mantel. The butler's pantry and 
servants' stairway are conveniently situated, and the 
former is fitted replete with dumb waiter to the 
kitchen, which is located in basement. The coat- 
room is fitted up complete. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms, two dress¬ 
ing-rooms, and a bathroom; the latter is wainscoted 
and furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickelplated plumbing. The third floor contains one 
bedroom, three servant bedrooms, and a trunk- 
room. The sloping grad© forms an unusual treat* 
ment for the basement, and it x>ermite of the utilization 
of the rear for the uses of the kitchen, laundry, and 
servants* hall. The remainder of the baesment con¬ 
tains the coal cellars, furnace room, cold storage, etc, 
Messrs. Ball & Nabney, architects, Boston, Mass. 

A RESIDENCE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N* J. 

The residence illustrated on page 50 has been 
erected for John W. Combs, Esq., at South Orange, 
N. J. The lines of the building are square in form, 
but the faces are sufficiently broken by the numerous 
baywmclows, porte-cochere and piazza to give the ele* 
vat ions an attractive appearance. The underpinning 
and the superstructure above is constructed of wash 
brick laid in red mortar. The hand courses and all 
trimmings are painted white. The roof is covered 
with octagonal cut slate. The gable ends are shingled. 

The house has a central hall, which is trimmed with 
white pine, and is treated with white enamel. It has 
a paneled wainscoting and a beamed ceiling. The 
staircase Is an ornamental one, and is treated with 
white enamel paint, except the rail, which is of ma¬ 
hogany. It sweeps gracefully down to the newel post, 
composed of a cluster of spindle balusters. The main 
landing of the staircase is provided with a cluster of 
delicate stained glass windows. The drawing-room is 
also treated with white enamel, and it has an open 
fireplace built of Roman brick with the facings and 
a hearth of the same, and a nmutel of Colonial style. 
The sitting-room is finished in a dull green. The 
dining-room is trimmed with oak, and it has a paneled 
wainscoting, a beamed ceiling, a plate rack, and an 
open fireplace furnished with Roman brick facings 
and hearth and a mantel of oak. The butler's pantry 
is trimmed with North Carolina pine, and it is pro¬ 
vided with a butler's sink, drawers, dressers, and cup¬ 
boards. The kitchen is trimmed with North Carolina 
pine, and it has a range, sink, store pantry, and pot 
closet. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms provided 
with large, well fitted up closets, one dressing-room, 
linen closet, and a bathroom. These bedrooms are 
painted white. The bathroom has a paved floor of 
Dutch tile, and Is furnished with porcelain fixtures 
and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The third floor 
contains a trunk room and the servants* quarters. 
The cellar, cemented, contains a furnace, laundry, 
fuel room, and cold storage, Mr. James E. Baker, 
architect. Orange, N. J. 

Pewter old and new, is in great favor. It never 
looks cheap or common and fits in with modern systems 
of primitive styles of furnishings. 



THE 14 VEST POCKET” FLAT, 

Quite the newest thing in compressible houses halls 
from Los Angeles, Gal. The description given by a 
New York paper unfolds a remarkable story. In this 
house there are twelve "suites/' each containing two 
rooms, which by means of electric push buttons and 
occult springs, hinges and trapdoors can be trans¬ 
formed into apartments having double parlors, two 
bedrooms, a library, dining-room, and Iritchen. The 
owner of such an apartment, although actually pos¬ 
sessing a floor area only 18 by 30 feet, can, by means 
of a few sleight-of-hand passes practically quadruple 
the size of his premises. 

For example, a husband and wife on returning to 
such a flat from the theater And a front and back 
parlor. The husband lights the lamps with a push 
of an electric button, and touches a match to the gas 
logs beneath the mantel of each room. The wife asks 
for the writing desk and all John has to do is to press 
a button In the wall, and from below a bookcase con¬ 
taining shelves for a hundred books there unfolds a 
writing desk, with paper, ink, envelopes, and all else 
necessary for a letter to a mother-in-law. Below the 
desk opens a large drawer, which can be used for 
answered letters. 

The wife finishes her letter and remembers that the 
stamps are in the pocket of a skirt hung in a closet. 
She touches another spring, and the bookcase, writ¬ 
ing desk, and all swing back against the wall, dls^ 
closing in their place a small storeroom and clothes 
press. 

John remarks that he would like a bite to eat, and 
the young wife, with a single swing of the arm, now 
turns the library into a kitchen. Taking hold of t!\o 
knob of what appeared to be a rear door, she die* 
.closes to view a little cubbyhole, 5 by 6 feet, with 
sink, linen closet, china cupboards on the walls and a 
small refrigerator. It now appears there are two doors 
folding on© on the other. On one door swings a gas 
stove, which is fastened to its Inside surface. On the 
second door is attached a broad board, whose use will 
be apparent as soon as the supper is ready. The stove 
is able to swing with the door by means of a swivel 
jointed gas pipe. 

From the pigeonholes and nooks and corners of the 
pantry the wife brings to light food products of mod¬ 
ern cunning and ingenuity, which contain in a few 
withered flakes " as much nourishment as a pound of 
meat," and which on affiliating with water swell as 
rapidly as the cloud that was at first no bigger than 
a man's hand. Finally she mixes a few teaspoonfuls of 
some other powerful expansive with a pitcher of hot 
water and pours into her husband's cup a Drown, 
creamy and delicious looking beverage. 

A fire is still burning in the grate beneath the 
mantel of the dining-room, hut John pushes' hack a 
spring and, presto! the gas logs are extinguished. The 
mantel tips forward into the room, and out comes a 
bed, made ready for a guest, with the best shams on 
the pillows, and a bedspread which took all of John's 
salary for one week. A series of airshafte have kept 
the bed fresh, and a clamp prevents the bed from shut¬ 
ting up with Its occupant 

The building which contains such ''vest pocket" 
flats as these Is plastered in front after the fashion 
of a Spanish mission, and its architecture is of a type 
to harmonize with a balmy climate. There are large 
bay windows, iron railed balconies, and a tile roof. 
The building cost $12,500, and rents for $50 an apart¬ 
ment, which nets the owner, according to his own 
statement, $7,200 a year, or nearly 60 per cent. Such 
returns, it Is safe to say, seem the dream of a Mun¬ 
chausen to a Harlem landlord, who is content with S, 
or even 6, per cent on his investment. 

t 

THE ICE LESS REFRIGERATOR, 

Tim iceless refrigerator has been achieved, points 
out a contemporary, but has not as yet been made 
practicable for general use. In on© of the newest and 
most palatial apartment houses in New York the large 
refrigerator in the kitchen of each apartment contains 
two compartments. One Is for ice, but the other is 
a vat which contains a freezing mixture. A set of 
molds comes with the refrigerator to fit into the tank. 
When any still freezing lee cream is to he made, it is 
simply put into a mold and placed in the tank until 
serving time. Hot puddings, etc., are cooled in a few 
minute© there, 

m 

Flats, which have long enjoyed a certain popularity 
in London, are coming more and more into favor, many 
of the nobility now using them as their London homes. 
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Sanitation 


HYDE00YANIC-ACID GAS IN THE HOUSE* 

BY L. O. HOWARD. 

Regent experience indicates that in order to destroy 
household insects one fluid ounce of commercial sul¬ 
phuric acid, diluted with two fluid ounces of water, to 
increase the bulk of the liquid and insure complete 
chemical action, and one ounce of high-grade (98 per 
cent,) cyanide of potassium must be used for every 
100 cubic feet of space. 

Before performing the operation the house must be 
vacated, and it is well to do this just before nightfall. 
It is not necessary to remove any of the furniture or 
household belongings unless of polished nickel or 
brass, which may tarnish a little. Liquid or moist 
foods, as milk or other larder supplies that are not 
dry anil might absorb gas, should be removed from 
the house. Ail Arcs should be put out, for, while the 
gas will not burn under ordinary conditions, it is well 
to take no risks. 

On the floor of each room should be placed a large 
porcelain wash basin, and into each wash basin should 
be poured the proportionate amount of water and sul¬ 
phuric acid. It may be well to place under each wash 
basin a thick layer of newspapers, in order to avoid 
damage to carpet or rugs by the possible spattering 
of the acid acting upon the cyanide. All windows must 
be closed, and if they are not tight they should he 
calked with thin paper or cotton batting. Then the 
operator, beginning at the top of the house, drops the 
proportionate amount of cyanide of potassium, pre¬ 
viously weighed out into thin paper sacks, into each 
washbowl, running rapidly from room to room and 
instantly closing the door behind him, descending 
ultimately to the ground floor or even to the cellar, 
running finally into the open air through the open 
door, which Is instantly closed. 

Hydrocyanic-add gas is lighter than ate and conse¬ 
quently rises. Therefore, the operation must be begun 
at the top of the house. The next morning the oper¬ 
ator returns to the house, opens the last door, allows 
a certain amount of airing; then enters hurriedly and 
opens the windows of the first room or floor; then, 
after the thorough airing of this one, another in turn, 
thus gradually airing the whole house. The fumes 
quickly overcome and are fatal to human beings; 
hence the necessity for the utmost care and greatest 
speed in the initial operation and in the subsequent 
airing and the undesirability of performing the experi¬ 
ment alone. The house should not be rein habited until 
all trace of the odor of the gas has disappeared. This 
odor resembles that of peach kernels. 

The experience of Mr. Marlatt and Mr. Kirkland 
indicates that the operation can he safely performed in 
the manner indicated, but there is another way which 
was originally invented in greenhouse work. An in¬ 
genious person, by means of strings and improvised 
pulleys, can arrange it so that standing outside and 
loosening the string the cyanide suspended over the 
receptacles may be dropped simultaneously into the 
sulphuric acid. It will he, perhaps, not necessary to 
go into details, since any ingenious person can devise 
such an arrangement. It is, however, not so certain 
as dropping the cyanide by hand, since a caught string 
here or there might lessen the completeness of the 
fumigation. 

In handling the acid great care should be used in 
pouring it from the bottle and in putting it into the 
vessels to avoid spattering on the hands or face, since 
it. will burn rapidly through the skin, and should It 
spatter into the eyes would cause serious inflammation, 
or if on the clothing it would burn a hole in the gar¬ 
ment. Should a drop fly to the hands or face, bathe 
the part promptly and freely in water, and the same 
also for garments or the carpet. It is further desirable 
to have at hand a bottle of ammonia water to neutral¬ 
ize the acid should it spatter on the clothing. The 
cyanide should be broken up into lumps not exceeding 
t%vice the size of a walnut, the powdered and smaller 
fragments serving equally well. The bags should be 
of very thin paper- If they are of thick, heavy paper, 
the action of the acid is delayed, and sometimes pre 
vented completely. If there is any danger of this 
make two or three slits in the bottom of the bags to 
facilitate the entrance of the acid. Deep vessels are 
more satisfactory for the experiment than the wash 
basins chiefly used, but the latter were available and 
required no additional expense and served the purpose. 
Deeper vessels would give greater depth to the water 
and acid and accelerate the chemical action. When¬ 
ever the room is of such size that more than two 
pounds of cyanide must be employed for it, it is per¬ 
haps better to make two charges of half size for such 
a room.—From Circular 46, U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


A RESIDENCE AT MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

The illustrations shown on page 57 are of the resi¬ 
dence of A. C. Eliott, Esq., at Montclair, N- J A 
picturesque effect is obtained by the use of local fitdci 
stone for the underpinning, part ot the first story 
walls, veranda walls and piers, which, combined with 
the graceful lines of the shingle work, gives to the 
house a very pleasing appearance.^ This shingle work 
is stained a dark brown, dull in tone, and the trim is 
painted a bottle green. The roof is shingled. Dimen¬ 
sions: Front, 43 ft. 6 in.; side, 40 ft., exclusive of 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 

9 ft, 6 in.; second, 9 ft.; third, 8 ft. 

Upon entering the house, through a vestibule, one 
will notice that the hall is trimmed with cypress, 
stained a dark brown, with high wainscoting and 
beamed ceiling. Above the wainscoting the walls 
are covered with terra cotta cartridge paper. At the 
end of the hall are the stairway and the fireplace, 
with a mantel treated with columns. The reception- 
room is Colonial in its treatment, with the woodwork 
painted white enamel, and the walls covered with a 
Colonial-figured yellow paper. The living-room, with 
its spacious fireplace, is trimmed with cypress and 
is stained a dark brown, and the walls are covered 
with a tapestry paper, and, with its Southern ex¬ 
posure, makes a very attractive room. The dining¬ 
room has a high base and plate rack, and it is also 
trimmed in cypress, stained a dark green, almost 
black, with the space between the base and plate rack 
covered with green burlap. The floors throughout 
are double, and the finish floor in the principal rooms 
are of quartered oak, except the reception-rdom, which 
is of maple. The passageway under the main stairs 
allow direct and easy access from the kitchen, back 
stairs, cellar, and main hall. The kitchen and its 
dependencies are fitted with the best modem con¬ 
veniences. 

There are four large bedrooms and a bath, with the 
usual large amount of closet space, on the second 
floor, to meet the requirements of the owner. The hall 
and bedroom over the living-room are trimmed with 
cypress and are stained slightly, while the balance is 
painted white. The floors are of North Carolina pine. 
The bathroom is furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed niclcelplated plumbing. 

There are four bedrooms, with closets and a camphor 
closet on the third floor. The cellar contains the 
heating apparatus and ample space for cold storage, 
fuel bins, etc. Mr. A. F. Morris, architect, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

SUMMER HOME OF HERBERT LUCAS* ESQ., 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 

The summer home which is illustrated on pages 
58 and 59, has been built for Herbert Lucas, Esq., at 
Sound Beach, Conn. The building is designed in a 
quaint manner. The underpinning and chimneys are 
built of rough stone. The superstructure is constructed 
of.wood, and the exterior framework is covered with 
matched sheathing, and then with old-fashioned 
cypress shingles, three feet long and laid ten inches 
to the weather; the whole being left to weather finish. 
The roofs are covered with similar shingles. The 
cornice, columns, and exterior trim is of white pine 
and painted white. 

Dimensions: Front, 43 ft; side, 37 ft., exclusive of 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 

10 ft; second, 9 ft.; third, 8 It 

The entrance is into a large living-room IS fit x 
32 ft 6 in., with fluted Ionic columns forming a square, 
and dividing it into three parts. The walls are 
covered with crimson burlap, and the woodwork is 
painted old ivory white. The fireplace has a hearth 
and facings of Gruebey tiles and a mantel with shelf 
supported on corbel brackets. The staircase, which 
is recessed in an alcove, has oak treads, white risers 
and balusters, and a mahogany rail. The dining-room 
has a wall covered with green burlap, and white 
painted trim. The butler's pantry and kitchen are 
treated naturally, and each are fitted up with all the 
best modern fixtures complete. 

The second story trim is treated with old ivory 
white paint, and the walls are tinted. There are four 
bedrooms, one dressing-room, and a bathroom, the 
latter with its walls and floor covered with tiles, and 
furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. The dressing-room has an open fire- 
place with the facings and a hearth of Gruebey tiles, 
and a mantel. The hardware throughout is a repro¬ 
duction of the old Colonial thumb latches. There arc 
one bedroom and servant quarters, besides ample 
storage space on the third floor, A cellar, cemented, 
contains a laundry, furnace, fuel room, and cold 
storage. Mr. Herbert Lucas, architect, 1133 Broadwav 
New York. 

GRiilix cedar furniture made in the so-called mission 
style and design, but more rustic in character, has been 
much in use this season and has been produced in 
many beautiful forms. Much of it is permanently 
good, and will long remain in favon 



A HANDBOOK TO THE GARDEN, 

The Flower Garden. A Handbook of Practical Garden 
Lora By Ida D. Beimel. Illustrated, New York: 
McGuire, Phillips & Co. 1908. 

This is a thoroughly admirable book, one of those 
books that every garden lover, and especially every 
garden beginner, must have wished for many a time. 
It is a clear and concise summary of every possible 
sort of information that might be desired by any one 
interested in gardens, prepared by one who is mani¬ 
festly entirely familiar with the garden art, and who 
herself has been through the experiences whose results 
are here presented in very excellent form. 

The opening chapter, on the location and arrange¬ 
ment of the garden, is perhaps the least valuable por¬ 
tion of the book, for every garden maker will speedily 
learn bow to plant a garden and how to lay if out In 
a general text-book, however, such suggestions have a 
natural place and the space thus used is not alto¬ 
gether lost Succeeding chapters treat of soils and 
fertilizers, of the hotbed, the cold-frame, and (he sand¬ 
box; a useful chapter gives some helpful advice on the 
purchasing of seeds, and the balance of the book is 
concerned with the raising and growing of plants. The 
portions devoted to " common " plants, which every 
one wishes to raise who has a true love for flowers, 
but of which information 1 b difficult to obtain, are 
especially welcome and helpful. 

The volume Is abundantly illustrated, although some 
of the illustrations are entirely unnecessary and with¬ 
out special value. It would add somewhat to the con¬ 
venience of the book if succeeding editions were 
printed on lighter paper. It is a volume brimful of 
practical information and a most useful addition to 
the garden literature of the day. 


THE EKESERV AT ION OF THE HOME. 

The Peril and Preservation of the Home, lacing the 
William L. Bull Lectures for the Year 1903, By 
Jacob A. Rlis. Philadelphia; George W, Jacobs & 
Co. 1 903. 

The battles of Mr. Uiis for the betterment of the 
tenement house are among the most Important episodes 
in the history of contemporary economics. Unlike the 
college professor, safe in the seclusion ot his study, Mr. 
Riis has been in the thick of the fight, and knows, as 
few men know their subjects, whereof he writes. The 
present book consists of four lectures given to divinity 
students in Philadelphia, and constitutes a strong plea 
for the betterment and preservation of home life and 
its Influence on the nation as a whole. 

The book makes no pretense to argue for the home 
in every aspect; it is the tenement home Mr. Riis is 
concerned with; but his eloquent pleas will move every 
one Interested in this most important of human prob¬ 
lems, broaden one's views of the perils of bad homes, 
widen one's conceptions of the redeeming force of 
good ones. Mr. Riis does not attack his topic from 
the architectural standpoint; but he shows how pro¬ 
foundly architecture and building influence character, 
make people better or worse. It Is a strong book, In¬ 
spired by the highest citizenship, and, like all of the 
author's writings, must he productive of great good. 


THE CHILD HOUSEKEEPER, 

The Child Housekeeper. By Elizabeth Colson and 
Anna Gansevoort Chittenden. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co, 1903. 

Mr. Riis, appropriately enough, supplies a brief in¬ 
troduction to this book. Much or his life has been con¬ 
cerned with the betterment of the home, and this in¬ 
teresting little book aims to help in the same noble 
work. Its purpose is to teach young girls to work 
neatly and intelligently at home, but not to train them 
lo become servants. It consists of a scries of lessons 
foi children, beginning In the simplest way, and pro¬ 
gressing by easy stages to comparatively advanced 
uoi k. Songs with vrordB and music are Included, to¬ 
gether with many practical suggestions for the teacher. 

1 he care of the home Alia so important a place In Its 
development and influence that every honest attempt 
to teach the value of household work has distinct merit* 
1 he present volume Is based on much practical ex¬ 
perience, and has value for even older housekeepers 
than those for whom it. is directly intended. 

Goon books are never old and one can nWer have 
too many of them. Careful selection is always to be 
preferred to promiscuous buying. 
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THE NEW ARTISAN SHIP, 

The old artisanship was beautiful because it was 
sincere and self-forgetting, because it wrought to 
fashion its product into beautiful fitness for use* It 
had no morbid fear of compromising. Itself by excess 
of perfection, uo feud with other methods, uo double 
mind or sophisticated theory of the esthetic import¬ 
ance of conspicuous personality. There is not a little 
of this old-fashioned artisan ship still left in the world* 
industries upon which machinery has made no Inroad 
as yet, and where there Is still no talk about things 
being "hand-made " or effort to “ rub it in/* Against 
these natural and healthy industries there is nothing 
to be said* Artisanship here still has its traditional 
charm. But wherever machinery has cut away the 
ground from under the feet of the artisan all attempts 
to reestablish his function in the interest of art have 
proved and must prove futile. The impulse to such 
artisanship comes from without rather than from 
within, and results in morbid self*consciousness and 
perverted ideals. The personality thus impressed upon 
the product is not an attraction ; it is an Impertinence* 
It is a mistake to assume that personality is an attrac¬ 
tion per se * Some kinds are a nuisance. 

The moral of all this is clear. Let the hand fashion 
what it can fashion best, and in particular what it can 
fashion unconsciously, without extraneous, perverting 
Incentive. Have no feud with the machine; if it is the 
foe of art* then so much the worse for art, for no feud- 
born art can postpone the catastrophe. Acquiesce un¬ 
grudgingly in each new conquest of the mechanical, it 
may be a pity, but protest and sham and morbid self- 
consciousness are infinitely more pitiful. The ma¬ 
chine may limit art, but onfy the artist can pervert it. 

The hopelessness of this pathetic effort to rescue art 
from its fancied doom at the hands o t mechanism 
naturally suggests the inquiry whether after all the 
dqpm of art is quite so imminent. Is there then no 
hope for art in the great held of mechanical produc¬ 
tion? That results up to date leave much to he de¬ 
sired is conceded. But is this inherent in machine 
production or merely a transition result? It will suf¬ 
fice our present purpose to clear away some of the 
obstacles to an answer* 

First of all, we have mistakenly assumed that ma¬ 
chine goods, if beautiful at all, must be beautiful in 
the same way as hand goods. And looking in vain for 
these familiar qualities, we are quick to pronounce an 
unfavorable judgment. In the nature of the case any 
such exact duplication is impossible, and the search 
for it has persistently perverted machine processes and 
products.' And finding that they could not be per¬ 
verted to advantage, we have declared them intractable 
and hopeless. In the same way iron ran amuck of 
stone when first employed for construction purposes. 
An English writer on art tells of the protest raised in 
London when a plain iron viaduct was built by a rail¬ 
way across Ludgate Hill. The railway was at last 
obliged to add expensive and useless cast iron brackets 
in imitation of stone to satisfy London taste. This be 
justly characterizes as ridiculous, but follows with the 
still more ridiculous assertion that the railway should 
have been compelled to erect a stone viaduct instead* 
Every consideration of economy and efficiency was in 
favor of the iron structure, but the artist, like the pub¬ 
lic, was used to stone forms, and saw beauty in them 
alone* He was merely a little less reasonable in refus¬ 
ing to make any compromise. We have long ago dis¬ 
covered that iron calls for other forms than stone, 
and are already beginning to see beauty in those forms 
when appropriately used. Nobody now wants a stone 
viaduct across Ludgate Hill, though all are heartily 
tired of the cast iron brackets* We are getting recon¬ 
ciled to iron, and to the forme which its nature im¬ 
poses upon construction* Time was all we needed. 

The same iking happens with every change. We 
look for an old thing and find a new thing. The old 
tiling Is everything to us, and the new thing nothing. 
It takes time to reconcile us* When we find the beanty 
in machine-made goods, it will be beauty of a new 
kind. So long as we are bent on the old kind, we shall 
miss both* We shall be tacking brackets onto a thing 
where they do no good and soon become unsightly* 

We must further bear in mind that the center of 
gravity shifts as we pass from one system to another. 
Art thus shifts from one thing to another as systems 
change, for art is not a thing, only a spirit that is 
hidden away within things. Because the art of one 
age manifests itself in wall designs or figured fabrics, 
it does not follow that the art of another age can be 
judged by Its wall paper or its figured chintz. The 
question is* are these things equally central In the life 


and activity of the people? Obviously they are not in 
all cases. But while this will be freely conceded, no 
sufficient account is likely to be taken of it in a time 
like this. Attention Is focused to-day upon utterly 
afferent things from those that engaged attention 
two hundred years ago* And it is here at these focal 
points that we jmi St look for art. Only by repeated 
efforts and c^htinned enlargement of our mental horl* 
zon can we shake ourselves loose from the trammels 
of the past in a time like this. We have a new heaven 
and a new earth, changed conditions of existence 
which we are but beginning to comprehend. We must 
look for equal changes in the forms and abodes of art. 

The secret of all life activities and changes may be 
summed up in one word, adaptation* To perpetuate 
old conditions or renew old adaptations, this is never 
the mission of art. Our labor of love will not expend 
itself in medieval carving or hand-embroideries. Tra¬ 
ditional forms, even the highest, will not express the 
enthusiasms born of new conditions* The new art will 
manifest itself in other and vaster forms—Dr* H, H. 
Powers in the Boston Evening Transcript. 

GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES. 

Illustrations of gas and electric light fixtures are 
shown on page 56. One is photographed from the resi¬ 
dence of A, B* Leach, Esq., South Orange* N* A.; the 
other is in the house of F. A. Long, Bsq., Hacken¬ 
sack, N, J. 

SUBURB AM ISM. 

Milks and miles of villas exist in every metro 
politan suburb worth the name; and though the rents 
and sizes of them may vary, they are all built to one 
architectural formula, and all pinchbeck, ostentatious, 
and unlovely* No person of judgment, nobody pos¬ 
sessed of a ray of philosophic spirit, can gaze upon them 
without concluding at once that the English do not 
know how to live. Take a street of such villas, big 
or little, and what do you find? You note, first, that 
nearly every house, be It occupied by clerk, Jew finan¬ 
cier, or professional man, has got a highfalutin name 
of Its own* The County Council or local authority has 
already bestowed upon it a number* But this is not 
enough for your suburbanist, who must needs appro¬ 
priate for his house a name which will look swagger 
on his letter-paper* Hence* No. 2 Sandringham Road, 
Tooting, is not No. 2 Sandringham Road, Tooting, at 
all; but The Laurels, if you please. No, 4—not to be 
outdone—is Holm wood; No* is Hazledene; No, 8, The 
Pines; No. 10, Sutherland House; and so forth* Then, 
again* if you walk down a street and keep your eye 
on the front windows of this thoroughfare of mansions, 
yon will note that every one of those window's has 
cheap lace curtains to it, and that immediately behind 
the center of the window* there is a little table, upon 
which loving hands have placed a green high-art vase, 
containing a plant of sorts*' And right back in the 
dimness of the parlor there is a sideboard with a high 
mirrored back. 

if you made the acquaintance with half a dozen of 
the occupiers of these houses, and were invited into 
the half-dozen front rooms, you would find in each* in 
addition to the sideboard before mentioned, a piano of 
questionable manufacture, a brass music-stool with a 
red velvet cushion, an overmantel with mirrored 
panels, a 41 saddle-bag suite,” consisting of lady's and 
gent’s and six ordinary chairs and a couch; a center- 
table with a velvet-pile cloth upon It, a bamboo book¬ 
case containing a Corelli and a Hall Caine or so, 
together with some sixpenny Dickenses picked up at 
drapers 5 bargain-sales. NuttalPs Dictionary, Mrs* Bee- 
ton's House Book* a Bible, a prayer book, some hymn- 
books, a work-basketful of socks waiting to be darned, 
and a little pile of music, chiefly pirated. At night, 
when Spriggs comes borne to The Laurels, he has an 
apology for late dinner, gets into Ms slippers, and 
retires with Mrs. Spriggs, and perhaps his elder 
daughter, into that parlor. There he reads a halfpenny 
newspaper till there Is nothing left in it to read; then 
he talks to Mrs* Spriggs about that beast So-and-so* 
his employer; and Mrs. Spriggs tells him not to 
grumble so much, and asks the elder daughter why 
she doesn’t play a chune to ’liven us up a bit. “ Yes/ 1 
says Spriggs, " What is the good of having a piano, and 
me buying you music every Saturday, if you never 
play? ” Whereupon the elder daughter rattles through 
’* Dolly Gray,” " The Honeysuckle and the Bee," and 
“Everybody's Loved by Some One; ” and Spriggs beats 
time with Ms foot till he grows weary, and thinks we 
had better have supper and get off to bed.—From 
Angus McNeill's " The Egregious English*" 

Tun Liverpool Corporation having substituted elec¬ 
tricity for horse-power on the tramways, the old cars 
have been sold* The best ones are now doing duty as 
summer-houses and studios in many a suburban gar¬ 
den, while others may be seen at various places be¬ 
tween Liverpool and Ainsdale and Leasowe and I-Ioy- 
Iake serving their purpose admirably as shelters, bath¬ 
ing-vans, hen-cotes, workmen's huts, etc. 
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The following list of New Patents relating to Building 
and Sanitary Science Is prepared expressly for the Scientific 
American Building Monthly by Munn & Co,* Solicitors of 
American and foreign Patents* 

A PRINTED COPT of tile specification and drawing of any 
patent in this list, or any patent in print issued since iStkh 
will be furnished from this office for 10 cents, If exact date 
or number Is furnished. Remit to Munn & Co** 301 Broadway, 
New York, 


BRICK, STONE, AND TILE. 

Building ^ Block, L* Guatt, Union City, Midi. 

Brick. 1 * M. *L Murphy, Akron, Ohio* July 7 733,069 

Tiles foil Ou (lings. W. Bremer, Linden* Germany* 

j u |v 7 ..... 1 

Building Block and Wall. J. A. Ferguson, Denver, 

Col July 14 .* * *,. * ,**.,*,*»,,****» * t 

Building Block and Wall Constkuciton* A. C. 

Wat Orman, At hens, Mich. July 21 *. - *. * • •»- * • * 

CARPENTRY. 

flooring* J* VV. Heaton* Indianapolis* Ind, July 7. 732*741 
Weather St air for Windows, Doors, and other 
Structures. P* L. Headburg* Chicago, In* 

jtily 7 .... . * *__ __ 732,852 

Roof. L, r. Norm an din, Jackson. Midi* July 7 VV 732,88- 
Weather Strip. J. N. Me IJ riff, Anderson, lad. 

July 7 ., *..... 733,0 < 1 

Weather Strip. S. S. Stiles* Illpley* Okla. July 7** 733,295 
Weather Strip, J* B* A. La Jeunesse* Alameda 

Cal. July 14 .***.733,488*733,430 

Sash Balance, J, Foster, Altoona* Pa. July 21*.-* 733*053 
Window Sash* J, E. Scott, Louisville, Ivy* July 21, i34,43U 


CONSTRUCTION. 

Metallic bond fob Brick Work* LL E, Grant, 

Pittsburgh, Pa* July 7 ,*.**,* .. 733*187 

Metallic Building, J. Speimnn, Chicago, 111. 

July 14 ,.**..** . *. *_*-* .. --- 733435 

Ceiling Anchor. M* Murray* Troy* N. Y. July 14.* 733,671 
illuminating Structure. F. L. O* Wadsworth* Wil¬ 
liams Bay* Wis. July 21 .... 734*020 

Wall. W* N, Wight* New York* N* Y* July 21 - 784,280 

Armored Concrete Floor. It. M. McDowaU, CnsUe- 

ford* England. July 2S .*.. 734.593 

Shutter. J* J* Plucker, Philadelphia, Pn. July 28.. 734,007 
Metallic Framing for Plastic Partitions and 
Ceilings. Walker and Fitting, Denver* Col. 

July 28 .... 734*781 

Dwelling Block. M. F. Peirce* Chicago, 111* 

July 28 .*., * *..*. , 784*938 


ELEVATORS. 

Elevator. D* U. Macpherson, San Francisco, CnI* 

July 7 .... 733,233 

Elevator, J. S, Muokle, Philadelphia* Pa. July 14.,* 733,804 
Elevator Guard, Fisk and Spencer, Boston* Mass, 

July 21 .:... 734,22.1 

Elevator Mechanism, E. Wright, Worcester, Mass. 

July 21 ........734.249 

Safety Device for Elevators* W* 0* Wllsey, SI our 

City* Iowa. July 21....*... 734,384 


FIREPROOFING AND FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT, 

Fireproof Window Casing and Sash* C* Schroeder, 

Bridgeport* Conn. July 7 ..*. 732,901 

Fire Extinguishing Apparatus. J* W* Rapp* New 

York. N. Y. July 14 .. *.733 421 

Automatic Fire Extinguisher. G. IS. TTibbard. Chb 

cago. Ill* July 21 ... 733,902 

Fire Resisting Dour* G. E. Walter, New York, N* Y. 

„ Au\y 21 ... . 734,205 

Ji 1 ref roof Casing for Elevator Shafts. j, 

1 Tucker* Philadelphia, Pa. July 28* 

734,598. 734,509* 734*000, 734,001, 

734,002* 784*603* 784*004, 734,605, 734*600 


BAUD WARE. 

Storm Sash Danger. O. F. Abraham son, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn* July 7 

Lock and Latch. C. J* Caley* New' Britain,' Conn. 

July 1 . 

SrnrNG Hinge* K. V. Clark Buffalo, N.'y.' ' July 7*' 
Lock and Latch. FI O. Dimock, Dorchester,* Mass! 

July 1 . **..**.**.,**, 

Sash Fastjsjhsh. j. E. Gibbs. Brldgewaier, Vo. 

J H ly 14 .... 

Sash Light Securer, g. k. L* Franke* New York, 

metal Weather Sinip. j. C. McMahon.' Plttsbnre. 

Pa. July 21 . *. * *.. 

Spring Hinge. H. J* Valentine* Cleveland* Ohio 

July 2] ...... 734 440 

Lock. Green and Carpenter. Orion* Mich. July ‘>8 ' 
Shutter Fastener, R. Kreibetke, Tegel, Germany* 

Sash Look, Lift and Sash Supporter. L. w. Ylaccl 
Jacksonville, III, July 2S *,, *. ****»***,?,, 


732,002 

783,142 

733*153 

733,171 

733,040 

733,830 

733,001 

734*447 

734*541 

734*575 

734*855 


HEATING AND VENTILATION* 

Combined Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. G 

Beddow, Detroit, Mich. July 7 . ....,732008 

Window Ventilatou* L, Zborowskl. Stevens Point* 

Wls, July 7 . *... ann 

Ventilator. ft. J. Glackin, Chicago, III. July Si! !* 733956 
Deflector mm Heaters, C. I&bmnn, Cincinnati ’ 
Ohio* July 21 . *,.**,,*****..*,*.734,071 


MISCELLANEOUS* 


Apparatus for Closing Entrances* 
Berlin, Germany* July 7 * *, , 
Cement Plaster. A. Do Monco* 
July 28 *..,***.«*,. 


J. Wcndler, 

. *. *. 732,982 

Denver* Co!. 

*,. . * 734,678, 734,679 


PLUMBING. 

Faucet. J* Briaard* Domene* France* July 7 ...*.732,824 
Water Closet. W. E. O'Hara, Oldforge* Pa. July 7. 732.955 
mechanism for Temporarily Locking Water 
Closet Bowls or Washbasin's. E, Woodruff 

Chicago, Ill. July 14 .. 733 7sx 

Cut-Off for House Plumbing. C. G. Woods, St 

Louis, Mo, July 14 ...733788 

Hot and Cold Water Faucet, J* A. Greene, Pro- 

phetstown* Til, July 21 .. *,*,... . 733 ar,e 

Faucet* W. T. Nichols, Hempstead* N. Y. July 21 784 355 


TOOLS* 


Car v e ntPR' s H t: Le* 
July 28 . 


F. E. Clark, Tmlepeudenre* Kan. 

..... 734.514 
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THE SC HAFIR OGR A EH. 

Tim Schapirograph Company, No. 265 Broadway, 
New York* is offering a duplicating device for making 
copies of pen or typewritten work* It is tlie latest 
multi-copying apparatus, reproducing black pen written 
copies* also purple copies from typewritten work and 
pencil, without printing ink or stencil. For pen copy¬ 
ing a special ink is used, and alter the original is made 
on a ledger or linen paper, the writing side is placed 
on the surface of the prepared paper, which is wound 
on the rolls at either side of a box. Rubbing the back 
of the original copy transfers the writing to the pre¬ 
pared paper which makes the negative. The copy Is 
then taken off, and the clear sheets, to which the 
copies are to be transferred, are placed, one at a time, 
on the negative. From pen written copy one hundred 
and fifty duplicates can be produced; from typewriter 
or copying pencil copy* fifty copies. After one has 
taken all the copies desired from one original, the 
prepared paper is wound up on the roll, presenting a 
fresh surface. After the roil is used up, the paper is 
rewound on the original roll, the old negatives having 
faded out so that the roll can be used ten times in its 
entire length, thereby giving a printing surface of fifty- 
five yards, ready for continuous use. No washing is re¬ 
quired * The schapirograph duplicator, since it cleanly 
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SCHAPIROGRAPH. 


multi copies, in all colors, anything written with a pen 
or a typewriter, twenty copies a minute, all equal to the 
original, is a necessity for every business where there 
is a frequent need of making rapidly a number of fac¬ 
simile copies of forms, letters, manifests, invoices, 
plans, drawings, etc* The device is serviceable in all 
climates and at all seasons. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS, 

Recording instruments for pressure, temperature, and 
electricity are manufactured by the Bristol Company, 
Waterbary, Conn. Thousands of these practice] and 
economical devices are in operation in all parts of the 
world, and, owing to their simplicity of construction 
and their accuracy and reliability in operation, they 
are now recognized as standard. The Company has 
lately issued two catalogues, one of recording pressure 
and vacuum gauges, and the other of recording volt, 
ampere, and watt meters* Both publications are clearly 
illustrated, thoroughly descriptive, and full of technical 
and statistical information* These catalogues contain 
complete lists of recorders recently added to the firm's 
already large line of this class of devices, and are 
designated Nos, 9 and 10; and a distinctive feature in 
each book is the Large space given to specimen sections 
from Bristol's recording charts of pressure and vacuum 
gauges and volt, ampere, and watt meters, all full-scale 
size. Bristol s pressure gauges make a continuous 
record, day and night, of steam, water, gas, oil, or air 
pressure. They are adapted to all ranges of pressure* 
and users of steam in manufactories and mills, water 
and gas works, electric light and power stations, pub¬ 
lic buildings and institutions, hotels, etc., will find the 
instrument of great value, as it shows at a glance 
whether a boiler has received the attention upon which 
largely depends its safety and economy* Gauges for 
extremely low ranges of pressure make continuous 
records of gas pressure in street mains or of air for 
mine ventilation, and records of eiLher pressure or 
vacuum in connection with draft, blast, or ventilating 
apparatus* The recording pressure gauge may be de¬ 
scribed as having its pen arm directly attached to the 
free end of a tube of ilattened cross section which ts 


bent into a helical form of four complete convolution , 
The tendency of pressure applied is to straighten 
uncoil the tube, which causes the pen arm to move 
over the range of the chart without the necessity o 
any intervening multiplying devices* The amount each 
coil is bent by the application of pressure is quit 
small and consequently the tube is not s trainee e- 
yond its elastic limit. The chart makes one revolution 
every twenty-four hours, and is graduated with radial 
arcs and concentric circles* The divisions on the 
radial ares correspond to difference in pressure, while 
those on the concentric circles correspond to the hours 
of the day* Gauges are also furnished with charts 
making one revolution in fifteen minutes, one hour, six 
hours, twelve hours, and one week. The standard size 
chart is eight inches in diameter; extra large size, 
twelve inches. The instrument may he placed in the 
office or engine room, at any desired distance from a 
boiler or a vessel of which the pressure is to be re¬ 
corded, If required, gauges are furnished with electric 
alarm for high or low pressure* Bristol's standard re¬ 
cording volt meters in electric light, electric railway, 
and electric power stations make continuous records 
day and night in ink upon revolving charts, and pay 
for themselves by Inducing careful regulation, which 
results in the highest efficiency and economy* Thou¬ 
sands are in daily operation for alternating and direct 
current of all commercial voltages. The volt meter is 
constructed on the electric balance principle without 
permanent magnets. One of the current coils is rigidly 
secured to the back of the instrument* The other is 
movable, and is supported by a pair of frictionless 
spring knife edges resting In V cuts at opposite ends 
of a shaft through the center* The pen arm is attached 
directly to the right hand spring and partakes of its 
motion, recording the changes or voltage on a uni- 
formly moving chart driven by a clock to make one 
revolution in fifteen minutes, in one, six, twelve, or 
twenty-four hours, or once in seven days* For record¬ 
ing voltage of currents which are rapidly fluctuating 
over wide ranges, a damping device renders the in¬ 
strument “ dead beat.” This Instrument is so designed 
that it is especially sensitive at the upper portion of 
the scale, the divisions on the chart gradually 
increasing toward- the top. At the working 
ranges the records show completely the changes 
that have occurred in the voltage, even though 
in many cases the variations are only small 
fractions of one volt. Instruments that tell 
the time steam is gotten up in tlie morning, 
report what kind of coal is being used, record 
the slightest variations when unattended, or 
detect the carelessness of engineers and others, 
are, in their use and mechanism* bound Lo be in¬ 
teresting, and our readers will be able to re¬ 
ceive information on the instruments not 
described in this article by sending for cata¬ 
logues, The New York ^office of the company is at 
No. 114 Liberty Street. 

RUBEROID ROOFING* 

RmmRoin roofing is waterproof, acid proof, and fire- 
resisting. It is made of the finest quality of selected 
wool, but a special feature is the material with 
which every fibre of this wool felt is thoroughly sat¬ 
urated* We refer to ruberoid compound, or gum, which 
is manufactured solely by the Standard Paint Com¬ 
pany* In appearance the gum in Its liquid state looks 
like crude rubber. It was this close resemblance to 
rubber which suggested the name “ Ruberoid*” Hold¬ 
ing a piece of this compound between the fingers, one 
finds that it has all the elasticity of rubber as well as 
its toughness* Here the similarity ceases, for there 
is no rubber composition in the roofing, and it par¬ 
takes of none of the corrosive or oxidizable nature of 
the former material. Unlike rubber, it does not dry 
up or become brittle, but retains its strength and flexi¬ 
bility indefinitely, instead of becoming hard and crack¬ 
ing. Retaining its flexibility, as it does, therefore, it 
also maintains the elasticity which is so valuable a 
feature of the roofing, ensuring a perfectly sound, 
seam-tight material, unaffected by the strains of ex¬ 
pansion and contraction. Upon placing ruberoid in 
water, it is found to be a teal non-absorbent; it is ab¬ 
solutely non-porous and will not admit moisture at any 
stage. It contains no tar or oil and will not melt and 
run from heat, and when a lighted match is per¬ 
sistently applied to it, the ensuing blaze quickly sput¬ 
ters and dies out, Ruberoid possesses unflsual powers 
of endurance, as proved by practical tests on prominent 
factory buildings where the conditions are exception¬ 
ally severe* After twelve years of continued service 
some of these tested roofs are still living. Six years 
ago ruberoid roofing had attained such a wide prestige 
abroad that it was found expedient to establish a fac- 
tory m Europe. A large plant was located at Ham- 
r.! Jr ft*- Gern * a,ly ' 1,et ' aiIse ot lh e convenient shipping 

to'itVf „ r* P ° rt ’ anU U Las aiwa >' s been worked 
to its fullest capacity to meet the great and increas- 

g demand. Ruberoid Is now used in practically 
every country across the seas. The Comply. 


ican factories have been continuously enlarged to meet 
the wants of domestic trade, and at the present writ¬ 
ing the largest extensions yet made to the plant, 
doubling Its manufacturing capacity, have hist been 
completed. The Standard Paint Company has connec¬ 
tions at Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, and its export in¬ 
terests are handled in London, Paris, Brussels, Ham¬ 
burg, Berlin, Amsterdam* Copenhagen* and Sydney* 
The New York office is at No* 100 William Street, and 
at this address the Company has just issued a beautiful 
and copiously illustrated catalogue, which shows the 
various types of buildings using the ruberoid roofing 
in different parts of the world* It is apparent that the 
choice of specimen edifices, whether of churches* 
academies, factories* depots, elevators, etc** has been 
given to the most important and extensive of Its con¬ 
tracts; but it is well known that a very important per¬ 
centage of ruberoid roofing is applied to minor struc¬ 
tures such as small poultry houses, barns* stables, and 
the like* These have no place in this fine exhibit, con¬ 
sequently the collection of edifices* from cathedrals to 
residences, from auditoriums to railway stations, are 
representative, and make this catalogue* called " A 
Ruberoid Album,” the most valuable yet issued by the 
Standard Paint Company* 

SLIDING BLINDS. 

To our readers we make the announcement of the 
incorporation and removal of the Hartman Sliding 
Blind Company* This firm, which has been manufac¬ 
turing for many years the popular patent Inside sliding 
blinds, Venetian blinds, window and door screens, fly 
screens* etc., at Crestline, Ohio, has moved its factory 
to Bowling Green, Ky., where the new company has 
just erected commodious buildings, modern In all re¬ 
spects, and lias equipped them with a complete lino of 
machinery* the best that could he secured for its pur- 
poses, and which will enable the Company to largely 
increase the output of specialties* Being centrally 
located between north and south, east and west, and 
having one of the most efficient blind plantain the 
country* makes the firm able to fill orders promptly 
and to deliver goods to its patrons In much loss time 
than formerly* It is understood that the new organiza¬ 
tion is favorably capitalized, and that the works are 
equal to the task of readily executing any sized con¬ 
tracts in the best possible manner* The Company h ns 
made special arrangements to manufacture its popular 
“Venetian Blinds,” “Window Screens/ 1 and “ Screen 
Doors,” so well known in the United States, on a large 
scale, and it has added to its business sliding and fold¬ 
ing partitions, which are coming into general use and 
are already in favor with architects and builders. Com¬ 
munications hereafter should be addressed to the Hart¬ 
man Sliding Blind Company, No. 50 Lincoln Avenue, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

A NEW RIF SAW, 

Those of our readers who are interested in wood¬ 
working machinery will find the device Illustrated here¬ 
with worthy of investigation. The engraving shows 
a new rip saw that may safely he claimed to possess 
no mechanical defects, one that Is fully warranted by 
the maker, the J. A. Fay & Fgan Co. Ripping machin¬ 
ery has always been one of its successful specialties, 
and this is one of the best The saw is introduced on 
the market with tlie confidence that it will meet with 
success, as there is at present a large demand for a ma¬ 
chine of this character. It is of medium size and de¬ 
signed for general work in lumber mills and wood¬ 
working shops, and short or Jong slock can be ripped 
at a very high speed with equal facility. Speeds to 



160 feet per minute can be furnished* The feed con¬ 
sists of fes&ing-iii and feeding-out rolls, powerfully 
geared, and five inches in diameter. The rolls are 
adjustable to and from the saw, so that,*tf a small 
blade for fine ripping is used, they can be adjusted 
close to the saw on each side, thus insuring a feed 
which will not tear or twist the work* The lable can 
be easily raised and lowered to accommodate itself 
to larger or smaller saws, and, when grooving heads 
are used* can he adjusted to suit the exact depth of 
cut. The largest saw used is sixteen inches in di¬ 
ameter, and when the table Is at its lowest point the 
saw projects five inches above it. A catalogue will be 
sent on request by the maker. The address of the 
company Is No. 209-223 Front Street, Cincinnati* Ohio. 
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HAND AND FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW 



J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 


Iron Frame, 36 Inches hlgti, 

CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

# # with grooves on each side of mw for gauges to slide tn. 

Steel shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes SpjM* £ ^ ble a °? 

Gears are till umeliiite ent from solid iron, , TA eight, complete. 3 .HI Jos, 

Two 7 * inch satvs and two or an k handles with each mac bine. Send for catalogue. 




Hali Enough Water 


fa quite enough for some people, hut most 
people want water every day* If 


RIDER - ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can havg water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed* 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue 11 E," on application to nearest store* 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


35 Warren Street, SEW YOHK, 

40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

Franklin Street, BOSTON. 

40 X, 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
092 Craig St., MONTREAL* P, 0, 

22 Pitt St., SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA* CUBA. 



“DIRECT FfiOM FACTORS 

(tf« approval) 
trice on Tma 
Piano-Finish, 

Seeded Figure, 
Cuarler-Sawed Oak 
ManteMs $29.40 

Dealers* price fjjotQfgo, 
it ts, 3? in, hLjdi hi ivlUe, 
36x 18 PTench licvcJ Minor, 
four elaborate caphab. 
Includes Tile 

Hearth* Plated Fntne and 
Club House Crate. 

, 4 O hn vs stamp qu ni¬ 

fty aiuntel lu Cabinet Oak 
WithOUttifc. 

FREIGHT PAID East of 
iv, afS,Cat, 

Our BUS Mantel Is a mm. 

Tiles MOUNTED an Slate, 
makes rjfHFECT job. Any* 
one can place them. 

Send f m catalog of Mantels 
Crates, TiJes far Floors and 
Baths* Slate Laundry Tubs, 

W, f, OSTENDORF, 24 17 N. Broad Si, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Automatic 
Closing, 
Sliding and 
R.© vol vi n g 
Sashes, 


Reduce Insurance 
by using 

S MITH’ S 

Patent 

Fireproof 

Metal 

Wire-Glass 

Windows 

SMITH-WAIftEN CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 



WsIJs, Gil and Gus Wei Is <3 rilled 
by con trsert to any depth from 50 


to 3009 fe©t, W e al ao m an u fac* 
ture and furnish everything re¬ 
quired to (3,111 and complete 


.game. Portable Horae Power 
and Mounted Steam Drilling 


Machines for TOO to T21X1 feet, 
■HBytfcr• aY* 4 II Write us aintinjcr ejeact ]y w h at 
js required and send fYr illuB- 
trated catalogue* Adding 

FIERCE WELL ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY CO. 
133 LLBUtT* STbS^T, NEW Yolue, U. S. A. 


ARTESIAN 


W.IMS ROPY TO BUILD FROM, 

» Thr NationaL Buii,dkb 
monthly journal devoted 
practical building inU 
eats. Each number co 
tains one or more Arc! 
tects' plans of a motferal 
priced structure, drawn 
a scale and ready to bui 
from, with a complete b 
of material and detail 
estimate. ?£. per j T ear. Sample and Cat’l free, 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 

3fj&-2y8 Dearborn ft. SttICAG 1 





The Popular Fox Trimmers 

Miter Machines 

=■ — and ■ - 

Dado Hea 

Fox Trimmers will true tip the 
ends of any piece of wood accurately 
and smooth on any angle instantly. 


N*. 1 

Adjustable 
Dado Heed* 


Four 


SilCf. 


For 

URaring 
Holding 


Every Builder should have one 


Four Styles. 


Ten Sizes, 


No. 3 Miter. 


any tool 

OS TRIAL. 


FOX 


oadq heads in 

ant OlAWeTEH 
*ND ANT OUT, 
llthEH ^LAIN 
<3 R iOJVSTABtl 


Catalogues and Pricaa on request* 

MACHINE CO. GRANb F RAPmS,“MICH, 




11 Absolutely sa fe find reliable. Ask jour friends.'* 


The Best Investment 


when buying an outfit for writer supply is to order a 
Caldwell Tank and Tower, The Lake St. Clair 
Fishing and Shooting Club has used one of the 
Caldwell outfits for some years, and has had the 
best satisfaction from its use. They sav; c *We con¬ 
sider it one of the best investments our club has ever 
made. It is attractive and ornamental in appearance. 
It is situated In a prominent place m full view of al 1 
the boats of the Great Lakes as they have to pass our 
club house* We cheerfully recommend the same to 
any intending purchasers * n 

We will take pleasure in sending our catalogue 
and price list* 

W. E. CALDWELL CO., 

LOUISVILLE, KV. 


Roll’S 

Patent 

Lock 



are particularly well adapted for outdoor use. Many 
of the attractive residences shown in this and other 
publications are using columns furnished by us for 
Porch and Pergola work* 

Our well equipped cabinet department permits ns to 
furnish these columns and pilasters made of various 
hard woods for interior decoration as well. 

They are made in all sizes from 5 in, to 42 in, 
diameter, and proportionate length. 

Send for illustrated catalogue "A," showing the 
various styles of columns, caps and bases manufactured 
by us. 

HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO., 

mount vezrimoini, i\j. y„ u. s. a. 

New York Office! Townsend Building, 1123 Broadway. 

Western Factory, HENRY SANDERS CO.. 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago, lit. 


I CAN SELL YOUR 


Building s 


if well established, no 
matter "where it is or 
what it is worth. 

Sunil description, State 
prico, and learn how. X 
__ - can . i duo sell Improved 

f 3 —*r * . y -» ^ residence and business. 

t> us in ess sacsk^ss 

to (!ay, 

~ iwj *, W- M. Ostrander, 

138 North American Building* Philadelphia, 


HAND RAILING 
SIMPLIFIED. 

Being ati Exposition of the Sec tor Ian System of 
developing Band Balling. Edited and revised by 
FRED. T, HooGSOrf, Architect, member of O. A. A, 
This is the only book published which treats the 
art of Hand Railing throughout on the sectarian 
system* and the work seems to be done thoroughly. 

By this method any good workman who gives an 
hour or two to the study of the subject as exem¬ 
plified in this little work, Will be enabled to build a 
fair rail 

45 11 Just rat tons. GnelSmo.Vol, Cloth, Price. Si.00 
For Sale by MOM & CO*. 361 Broadway. X. Y. 




Wood Mosaic, 
Wood Carpots t 
Rug Borders* 

Scud stamp for Book 
of Dcslgiia* 

E. B. MOORE X CO., 

48 & 50 Randolph St., 

CHIOAGO, ILL, 


CAMERAS 


a nd every * 
photograph 
requisite. * 


Read 


1 Anthony’s 


rEtr" Photographic — 

Bulletin.” 

THE ANTHONY & SC0V1LL C 

f22-f24 Fifth Ave., New York* 
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SIMPLE 

CONSTRUCTION. 




THATCHER *' Heaters liaw ftIwnystwrn remark* 
able for Llieir simpllony and grf*al efficiency m eon* 
nit notion. Ft fly-two years 1 successful experience 
making these good«t ahouUI reassure you as to our 
ubmty-to 1 J 0 tilings. You may depend upon us— 
for the best made, 

PUR MACES, RANGES^ BOU-ERS. 

Send for Catalog. 

THATCHER FURNACE CO., 

Works Newark, Hi J. 240 Water St„ New York. 


Dumb Waiters 

and 

Hand Elevators 


TRUNK LIFTS 
INVALID LIFTS 
CARRIAGE ELEVATORS 
5SOBVVA' K ELEVATORS 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
HATCHWAY HOISTS 

Ait of most improved design 
and co true lion. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. V. 

New York Salesroom; no Liberty St. 

Catalogue <m Appli cation. 
Estimates on Request, 


D|,io r>r*in+ T3 i3h pnmplilet contnlm two 

(J 1 UC 1 I III L nriLvtltULl nrtlctiiH oh milking 
mini pHn&i* togetfief with other 
mutter relating to tliu pnit-A*. 

= Kitrli of tho articles is complete 
in Il h-ie trlvlng Hiiiiitlnnii lot boating paper, to- 
grtlmr with illreetlono for mitkitip prints oi various 
kbufri, Plip eotistriirtfmi of t he fn'intliig fmmi> is aleu 
||l iiHtruti'il and Uoscrlbi'd, 2 # jingi'S, JJffr cents. 
Foruhie liy Ml'N'X A Broadway. New York 


& Air 

may be admitted at 

any part" of the-Wirw 

dow if you use, 

Burlington 
"Venetian or Slitting.Blinds 

Write for' - Catalogue ^ the 

Durlirv§foi\ VeixetiaA "Blind Co 

5 urlii\^tor\, VF 




SCTtEENY. 

for WirtdoWJ iivd XJoqYi 


Scientific American 

BUILDING MONTHLY 

Established In 1885, 

Annoslc In the Lrrbiteet rmrt Ruilder Because it Illustrates the latest works of other 
Appeals 10 tile Architect ana rmuuer architectsatM builders. Because it publishes 

timely articles and notes on ventilating, plumbing, legal matters, etc, Because 
it has interesting talks with prominent architects. 

Appeals to those about to Build J1W4 

of the country, only illustrating those actually built. Full floor plans and 
descriptions are given. 

Annenlx lo Women Because it is filled with suggestions relative to color schemes. 
Appeals to women aiiiipBrtefl, wa }i paper, furniture, painting, sculpture, etc. Many 
examples are illustrated. Interiors are published in every number. 

Annprtk tn Garden- Lovers Because it contains examples of artistic gardens, from the 
Appeals 10 admen Lovers simpleSt to the most elaborate formal and Italian gardens, 

- houses, fountains, etc. Even the stable is i 


pergolas, summer 1 


j not neglected: 


. 4 . T , 4 . *«**-*„_ Because only American country bouses 

An American Journal lor the American flpd buildings are published. No foreign 


Price, $2.50 per Year. 


designs are accepted. 

Sample Copy, 35 Cents. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SUBSCRIBE. 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


PATENTS 


In cornice Li on with the publication of the above* 
mentioned journal, Messrs. Munjj & COMPANY have 
for fiflv years acted as solicitors in preparing and 
prose eating applications for patents, trade-marks, etc,, 
before the Patent Office. PI and Book on patents sent free on, application. Patents pro¬ 
cured through us are noticed without charge in the Scientific American. 

MUNN & CO., Solicitors, 361 Broadway , New York City. 

Branch Office, WASHINGTON, D. C, 







SMART SET 

IKJHOE HOLDER. 



F<ft pp]ktilng, nlrctchiitif ftnJ abutriug vnur nbt^M y 

KSm ileJd Bw * ti *** Hvicitr i 


Smnrl Sol Slue HdI^f mnl Tftu 
Smaj-l &‘t Silt# Htdiln? qmt Pair tif Tleta - 
SittATi Set Shw Tttira, ucu-H 


**tJW 

do 


.The Self Lvuwaiul Te:kk flu iwrfacUjr *ny ahe nh<*. 

g&litnfl frnxn and [Lui tn kc?^fv v«.ttr ahcmjL m «t!pn,a 

F ree with tvory Smart Sal Stum Refer and *l'm we will 
h" 0 */^ of hfllbh and cm» uf mar trew 

I'TjiaTv Puitaldiifc Clink** At abeMr, banlwara tmd him*) 

IHrnwtiaiE| Hlen'j'i, *>r direct, 

KbiNr-y-IiurL €?«.* WxnfrpL ISfl ^rty SWt, y. 
ComatpondffHce wltL dealera nolldted. wanted. 


Revolution in Building Methods 


HmHlnu*’ ttftwlfrd wllll 
LliiMf un* afited tiliidka 
aw tnhj*rt lu ray ally 

Ulld UvrLiuiLr-.* (.Leu. If 
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HARMON S. PALMER 


Builders and contractors every 
where will welcome the advent o 
a new perfected building materia 
that is certain to become papula 
wherever tried. 1 1 

HOLLOW CONCRETI 
BUILDING BLOCKS 

give vertical flues within that pro 
duce the best ventilation, retau 
ram and moisture, and are positivi 
non-conductors of heat and cold 
These bricks are light, strong ant 
hygienic. No danger of buildim 
too high with them. Made in niin 
sizes, from S inches upwards, all h 
t '' mt an y citing needed 

Look like natural stone, last longer 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired. Machines for makini 
the above turn out 3,400 to 3 ,oc, 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks 
The blocks made are absolute! 
fire, water, frost and vermin proof 
anti need neither paint nor repairs 
require no backing of bricks an. 
safely carry floors, joists, beam 
and l-oofs. Hollow space afford 
facilities for gas and water pipes 
electnc wires, speaking tubes, etc 

hull particulars supplied on- 7,1 

cation to 


^ _ cation to 

™^»| t 1 bu, L d, n g block CO 
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T HE two million people who buy 
ingersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil* 
lion people who have bought and carded 
them are loud in their praises. 

If you want the best wnich, fifth any denier for an | 
Jji^rjoff and sec that you gel If. 1 f you duiLt*aend 
asadoUar and you will receive one by mall, prepaid. 

Bi 50 Li*t FilKK, 4 dtl«twi ftpitL 25 * 

fiOBT. i. IKQERS0LL a BUO^ 67 Corflanilt St. f fL Y. 


NOW READY. 


Scientific American 
Building: Monthly * 

Volume XXXfK Jufy Ie> December. iW. 

A WonLijy SlaFSilae of Ua»rntlc Arctiteciiir#* 

St rM l'>T UOUS LY IL LUST KA TK «i 
2?5 tnustritiocia t six covers in tlntj 14ripjj?fft* 
BOUND LV BOARDS. PRICE, $2,00, 
Prepaid, by nun & 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 

ScnrNTTFIC AMEIUCAN Bl UAH NO 
Monthly more than in a In talus the 
high standard established by this 
valuable magazine, Itn if Talks with 
Architects ¥> —cbntrlbutloas by the 
leading architects of the day; Its 
editorial dfscmssjomi of hupnrtant 
subjects relating to domestic archi¬ 
tect u re, and Its many specialized 
departments, make It the most use- 
ful and most valuable publication of 
its kind. 

Talks with Architects. ° A Talk 
on House Fittings/' by a sanitary 
expert; Mr. Frederick' 8 , Lamb, on 
“Municipal Art;" Mr. F Woffing¬ 
ton Ruckstnhl, on 4# Sculpture for 
the Home;** Mr, diaries M, Blman. 
on " Qpjiortunii ies for Derondlve 
Art:" Mr. William Martin Aiken, on 
the “City Architect ;* 1 Mr. Percy 
Griffon, on Small Houses/’ 

Editorial Articles. M Cheap 
Houses/' 14 Walls and Wall Treat¬ 
ment/' " The Arts and the House/' 

11 The Country House,** ** How the , 
Architect Helps the Home/’ "How 
the Householder Helps the Mouse/' 
Departments. “The Garden," 

“ The Household/’ " Sanitation/* 

“ Stable Lore/' * l The City House / 1 
iJ Civic Betterment/* " Country 
Life/' " The Flat/' *' Fire Prptec*' 
tlon/* 11 The Country House," 

*‘ Housing Problems," “ Heating 
Talk P F,i, Fum 1 turo/* ** House Suggos- 
tioriSi" " tVall Papers/' " The 
Kitchen/' " New Books/' " Legal 
Notes." " New Building Patents/* 

** Publishers* Department/* 

The SriENTlLH Amkrtcan Brit.ii- 
ixc Monthly contains each month 
fourteen large page*, of original pho¬ 
tographs and plans of dwellings, 
houses, gardens, country estates, 
aud buildings, of moderate price, to¬ 
gether with a cover beautifully 
printed in tint. The illustrations 
are all made from photographs 
taken expressly for the Magazine 
and are printed with every advan¬ 
tage of the printer’s art The plans 
which accompany most of the illus¬ 
trations present a complete synop¬ 
sis of each subject and are a unique 
feature or this valuable Magazine. 
Careful and concise descriptions ae* , 
company each illustration. The fL 
lustrations include photographs of 
exteriors. Interiors, and details, 
viesvs of gardens and ornamental 
adjuncts to the house. No expense 
Is spared to make this Magazine the 
leading periodical of Its class and 
of the utmost practical value to Its 
readers. 

*G* 8 al( BY 

MI'XY Sc CO., 3DI Broadway, ,\vw York City. 

A TiB ALL NEWBOiTA 1 
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Trent Tile (Company 

OFFICE AND WORKS: TRENTON, N. J. t U. S. A. 


0 NNEXED illustration is an interior view of Peoples’ Bank, Union* 

_ S. C. Wainscoting tiled with our Non-Crazing Color No. a8o, 

the cap and base in color No. 260; the effect obtained being “ Malachite." 
Floor laid with our Non-Absorbent Ceramic Mosaics. If you aie con¬ 
sidering the wainscot question, write us before you select the material. 

Our new Non-Crazing Glazes are made in many colors and 
shades, and are richer in decorative features than the rarest onyx or 
Marbles. While they are more beautiful than onyx or marble, they 
cost less, and are unsurpassed in wearing properties. T he Palace of 
the Alhambra, erected centuries ago, is an example of magnificent tile 
W'ork, the beauties of which are as great to-day as when completed. 
History discloses no example of marble work that is its equal in any 
respect. Query: IVhy use marble ? 

We make tile of all kinds and for all purposes. 

Make special designs without charge. 



J. E. BOLLES Iron and Wire Works 


Bank Railings, Elevator Enclosures and 
Cars, Grilles, J Fire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings, etc. 

DIDTIVOIT, MICH, V . S. A. 

Send for Catalogue S, and mention lint 

of busliltias. 


DIXON’S. SILICA fiRAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roefswelt pdni™.» 
^ IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, quintl nepaintingfoifjotoisy’ars 

If you tiered any paint ft will pay you to send for 

JOSEPH DixOff CltrCIBLi: CO., Jersey City, J. 


Don’t Experiment 


-BUY- 


FISK TIRE.S 


RSK RUBBER COMPANY. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SECOND EDITION, 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Practical System for Writing Specifications for Bui ldlngs» 

By W. FRANK BOWER. Architect. 

One volume, SWimiws. 9xl2inehe*, bound in dark 
green buckram* let to roil In aluminum. 

Flmulid* anil toLtuplF pages* on application* 

1 1 rlw. poet piiffi, 0<J. Fa r * at t> I i.v 

MUXX «fc ro., 3151 Brnudwiiy* Kew York, 


The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 


m mm 






.*•,?• v :V v\ 

I, ■ / ' - 


Hkrhttst efficiency In fire and water testa of the New York _* ~ j 

recognised STANDARD OP I^PROO^ColJS^U^O^ 1, 4 "° W 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Send for Cataiogue. , oi , , h „ , „ 

__ 121 Liberty Street* New York, 
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proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 

of the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


WVCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
IPJ Broadway, New York 


NOW EEA l>\. 

Modern Machine Shop Tools. 

By W. H. VANDERVOORT, M. E. 

Large Sue. n6 Pages, b-j Illustrations. 

Bound m Cloth * 

price:, $4.oo, 

- ^?u e ?l' r w 7 1^S a .1 d fuI| y illustrated work, treat¬ 
ing the subject of Moil era Machine Slion Tools 
in a concise and comprehensive manner. Special 
care has been taken to cllnilnnle all mattlr not 
^MyPgt^ine to the subject tone making k 
StorK.K' >-eader completeintonation 

methodE in a 

, W e t fJ!rarrang:ed , the various hand 
d^Sn nf tlH)1S h - in ^ grouped into classes, and 
each £j vetl ln proportion to their 
■ho tSEffi* 111 ? 6 ' \ ^lustrations represent 

L* i ln.testt.ooIs and metlicds, all of which are 

lie foLtvln "p^ts> aCh 1001 " C ° nS,r - tered <* om 

minuflctml 6 c0n5tructi ° n > Mats as to Its 

and E ^^ D ”^ tS °f 3eratioil » proper manipulation 

v ^—Numerous exam pies of work performed. 

™ I I - deScyi ^3f circulars of above will bo 
mailed free on application, 

MUNN & CO*, Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y* 


ROfW< Our larg'e Catalo.crne of American 
I VO pureign Scientific and Tech¬ 

nical Books, embracing more than Fifty different 
subjects, and containing ii£ pages, will foe mailed J 
free to any address in the world, 

MUNN & CO** 3*1 broad way, New York*) to 50.; on 


Cbe Cyptwrlter extbangt 

B& Barclay St*, NEW YORK 
124 La Salle St** CHICAGO 
38 Bromfleld Sl. T BOSTON 
817 Wyandofie St*, 

KANSAS CITY, MO* 
200 North 9th St,. 

ST. LOUIS, MO* 
536 California Si*, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
p,,*.* . , , We will sore you from ]0 

lyjHiwrUera of at] iLidtes. Send for CaUtio^u^ 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

ARCHITECTS’ 

DIRECTORY 

AND SPECIFICATION INDEX 

FOR 1903-4. 

Containing a complete list of the Architects 
in the United States, and Canada, classified 
by States and townsj indicating those who 
Ej *5 members of the American Institute of 
Architects, alsfo the names of the officers 
iuid locations of the different architectural 
associations in the United State**, Prepared 
with the greatest care to secure accuracy 
both in names and locations, together wiih 
a brief specification index of prominent 
dealers and manufacturers of building 
materials and appliances* 

Published Annually* Fifth Edition* 

PRICE, CLOTH, - TWO DOLLARS NET. 

iSent postpaid on receipt of price. 

NEW CATALOGUE. 

Send for my 74 -page Catalogue No 61 * 

This catalogue has just been published 
and contains descriptions and il lustra lions 
of the latest standard publications <m 


,, j * -r - -jr- , _. „ th dr 

special lieadlngs, m 

MAILED FFtae ON REQUEST. 

Send for sample copy of 

ARCHITECTS* 

£2£ BUILDERS* 

MAGA Z I N E 

Published Monthly at $2.00 a Year. Ftircipti, 
Countries, $3*00* 

Devoted to llie interests of Architects, 
Engineers* Builders, Carpenters, Sculptors, 
Wood ’Workers, and persons contemplating 
building. 

Special trial subscriptions. On receipt 
of Si.og the Magazine will be sent Eor six 
months. 

WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

23 Warren Street, New York. 


! CAPITALS S 





Ckjpjriglit, iepp, Becoratcirs’ Supply Co* ^ 

% 

The Decorators'! 
Supply Co. 

215 to 219 So. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Composition Capitals 
for interior and exterior, 
interior Plastic Relief, 
Exterior and Interior 
Composition Ornaments. 
Fine Grille Work. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


GRILLES 
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To those Intending Building,— 

To insure a perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural Interior woodwork the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

Is essential. 

Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 

Is a paint that will outlast lead and oil, and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed tosaltair. 

Architects arid owners* in their own interests 
should see their apecifictions carried out in U\h 
and examine bills for the articles specified hefor<> 
acce ptmg w or k as s& t is facto ry. 

toe United iSS? IeadlnS arChiteCtS ^o«STho«t 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO., 

KEW MIL FOIL I> t CONN* 

YORK J CHICAGO t 

£3 Fulfcm Street. yo W. Uatec Street* 

PHiiiAcnkpur/i: aat n»osH strest. 



-w B „„ OR ^kFlNETOOlSlNEVEKYSHOP. 

SSESg& CJBLBESLY& CO. 

CHICAGO, ILL.U.S.A.- 


Mi croscopes 

for every purpose. Our Instrumoqnts are found 
m all the best, laboratories of the country. 


-CATALOGUE FREE- 


Projection Apparatus 

for scientific work* Superior in accuracy and 
Convenience* 

Bauschtalomb Optical Co, 

Rochester, N* Y* 

mW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Price, 


IMPROVED No. 7 SCROLL SAW. 

We warrant it to be well made, of good 
material and workmanship, and to saw 
Pine three inches thick at the rate of one 
foot per in in Lite, Other woods in same 
proportion according to hardness. 


IMPROVED FORMER. 

Tins cut represents our new improved 
Former or Shaper. The great speed of the 
knife insures rapid ana smooth work. 
Motion of the knife is reversible. 

We make Sixty Styles of knives. 


WrlU tor 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO 
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Something New! 

A washable and per- Plain colors in oil adm 
fectly sanitary wall cover- ratiy adapted to ceiling] 
ing. Cloth foundation fin- and fresco work. Hides I 
ished in oil 
colors. Best 
wall cover¬ 
ing forkitcli- 
en, pantry, 
bathroom, 
closet, and 
other walls 
where a 
w a sliable 
surface is 

desired. Prints, plain col¬ 
ors and tiles in dull, var¬ 
nished and glazed effects. 




to 


For sale 
Goods Trade 
Cloth Dealers. 


pensive 
bv the 


Dry 


and Oil 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., 

320 Broadway, New York City. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a c >mpiete set can be supplied. The semi - 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3.SO each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX, These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing: sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IX,, January to Juno, 1890, price $2, ha* 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale. The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated. The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over. 


Volume XL, January to June, 1.891, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans. One 
house in this number cost only $G95.G3: the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 


Volume XIII,, January to June, 1S92. price $2. 1 

in the case with the other volumes, there are twel 1 
slx ^ ' two houses varying in price fro 
$2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels and churcht 
and also one sehoolhouse. This is a particularly i 
terestlng volume. 


Volume XIV,. July to December, i892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches! 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV., January to June, IR93, price $2, Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc. The houses are of all prices, 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars. 


Volume XVI., July to December, 1892, price $3, 
There* are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches, 
etc., and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $600. The 
thousand dollar workingman’s home at the World’s 
Fail* is also included in this volume. 

Volume XVII,, January to June, 1894, price $2. In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 

Volume XIX.. January to jfehs, 1895, price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also included in the volume. 

Volume XX., July to December, 1895. price $2. It 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 


Volume XXL, January to June, inclusive, 1896, price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXIL, July to December, 1896, price $2, It 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modern houses, from $1,950 up. City houses, churches, 
mausoleums, etc., are also included. 

Volume XXIII.. January to June, 1897, price $2. In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries, 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc. 


Volume XXIV,, July to December. 1897. price $2, Tt 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses 
including many interiors, A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 


Volume XXV., January to June, 1898, price $2. Tt 
volume contains one hundred and seven Illustrations 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans acco 
pany each elevation. There are, in addition, sever 

pyh^ C s „ tores - etc - The six colored plates are fi 
examples of color work. 


KT i V *■ ' nuy 10 December, 1898, pric 

feriois andfff'l- ,ar P * caIe illustrations of (li 
mod . ern ^es will lie ton 
TwI Thc,e are a,so clubhouses, gate-tc 
Ti, exa ™P ,es ** foreign arehite 
3S, thr ° Ugh the hoob - sculpture is 


Volume XXIX., January to June. 1900, price $2. Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of 
houses and interiors. Italian gardens, Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc., form interesting and beautiful illustrations. 

Volume XXX,, July to December, 1900, price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the half-tone 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
lo the value of this volume. 

Volume XXXI., J arm ary to June, 1901, price $2, The 
six covers are In a new two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over on© hundred views of bouses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 
" Monthly Comment.” ” Talks with Architects/* Li Book 
Notices,” ” New Building Patents,” " With our Corre¬ 
spondents/' " Legal Notes/' etc.* making it the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished. 

Volume XXXII,, July to December, 1901, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations of houses, interiors, details, gardens, etc. The 
editorial discussions* notes, com men tH, departments 
and “Talks with Architects” cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value. 

Volume XXXIIT,, January to June, 1902, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus- 
* rations with plans form the illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely “Talks” on important architectural problems 
of the day. The editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness and In¬ 
terest, 

Volume XXXIV., July lo December. 1902, price %t 
Six tinted covers and two hundred mid one Mustra- 
tlons of houses, stables* gardens, country .estates, de¬ 
tails, and plan make this one of the handsomest vol- 

hies of the series. The “ Talks with Architects " are a 
strong feature, and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility* 








1890 contains Volumes IX. and X. 


1891 

T892 

1893 

1895 

1896 

1900 

1901 

1902 


XI. and XII. 

XIII. and XIV. 

XV. tun! XVI. 

XIX. and XX. 

XXI, and XXII. 
XXIX, anrl XXX. 
XXXI. and XXXII. 
XXXIII. and XXXIV. 


MUNN & CO., Pablishers, - 3GI Broadway, Hew York City, 
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roofing tin 


TRADE MARK _ . 

N M 


For more than sixty years © ternes were the 
world’s standard for roofing, because no condition 
of weather, or atmospheric property, or location 
seemed to affect them. Frequently an © hoof 
lasted fifty years without sign of corrosion. Read 
the following unsolicited letter just received from 
Mr. Jos. F. Jewar, salesman for Tanner & Sullivan, 

Indianapolis: 

The traveling salesman for the^bove firm, fiadhis observation this 

week that may* _ de wdrtn your KUuwing as agent for the American Tin Plate Company. 

“While at Wabash, Indiana, this week, a customer of mine showed me a sheet of roofing plate taken 
from an old building. This sheet is 14 x 20 of the old Welsh M F Terne, marked on the under side 
with the date on which the roof was laid, i. e, 1854, and was in perfect condition ; almost as good as the 
ordinary plate before putting on the roof. Of course this may not be of any benefit to you in any wav, 
but to me it seemed it would show the lasting qualities of a good tin roof, this being in use for 49 years." 

Good plates, careful hand work, lots of honest tin and lead, alloy, and rigid inspection did it. 
The © brand originated in Wales, but American ingenuity is never satisfied with “good enough,” it 
strives for further improvement; the U. S. Eagle N M (new method) is the 
result—the finest ternes ever made—all that can be done to this date toward 
making perfect roofing plates. There is the same old-time good service in © 

—somewhat more in U. S. Eagle N M. © remains the best of all ternes, 
with the single exception of U, S. Eagle. 


Our products are lor sale by all first-class wholesale metal houses. 

“A Fifty-4 ear Roof "—a manual of terne manufacture and roof mating—free, if you write to 

W. C, CRONEflEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

American Tin ©late Company, Battery ParK Building, New York 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD. 

CUP. Both Self Purring, 


TROUGH, 



Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


RILES. 

OHIO. 


Z26e Study op Science 

Is fascinating' to all who engage In it All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the subject, 
and eagerly read whatever literature concern mg it 
that they can secure. In the Scientific American 
they have an up-ifcvdate Library and Book of Ref¬ 
erence on all sclent!fic^subjects. It is a weekly 
publication devoted to the interests of scientists, 
engineers, mechanics, electricians, manufacturers, 
nv enters* the mistSj students, etc., and contains edu¬ 
cational information even for those who are far 
advanced in the various sciences No other mib- 
licatfeu in ,the world gnves so much authentic 
information for all classes. Jf is the world's stand¬ 
ard authority on aJ] matters pertaining to science 
$^w yearlv, 6*.50 half yearly * $ 1.00 for l our 
months. 

Send Check, Draft t Postal Order\ or Ex¬ 
press Money Order to 

MUXN St Cfl., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York, 


■Specifications 

- or * — 


WHfltrtU 

vierwJ 

jHMVCLtJl 


Specifications 

(***> iww ic 


The Architect’s Chance 

to give roof satisfaction without extra 
free" ** lust rated booklet and samples 

CORTRHJHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia and Chicago, 


One Man with the “Union” 
Combination Saw 

can do the work of fdur men using hand tools, can do it 

with ease, can do it better* Consider the amount saved_ 

three men s wages—and compare with, the cost of the 
* c Union ? Saw—in a short time 
the machine will pay for itself, 
and then the wages saved will go 
into your pocket* 

EVERY MACHINE is carefully 

tested before leaving factory* We 
guarantee entire satisfaction, and 
they may be returned ac our ex 



mJffjlM 

vEgytss jra,* i. 



j nj-j 




"Union*' Moulding Attachment* 


pense if, after ten days* trial, you prefer your money 
back* 

SUITABLE FOR ripping up to 3 % inches thick, also 
for cross-cutting, mitering, rabbeting, grooving, dadoing, 
edging-up, and, with extra attachments, boring, scroll¬ 
sawing, edge-moulding, beading, etc. 


^ . 


No. 5 “ Union Combination Self.Feed R ip and Cross-Cut Saw. 


Ask for Catalog 


* * A r f fully describing" our 

_ L_L_ complete line of Wood- 

- Working- Machinery* 


"M- 


If 


‘Union" Scroll Saw Attachment. 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 

267 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 


* Union ** Boring- Attachment* 


Modern Homes 

are heated by the Glen wood 
Hot Water Heater, * * , 



It is cast in one piece. Ft has no joint 

or water connection to leak or burn out, 
ih f *3 strong and easy to shako— 
a-Eid all the little details of care and man¬ 
agement arc handily arranged. Write for 
catalogs Weir Stove Co., T aaMoil , Mas ,. 

GLENWOOD 


mcfiileclwai Drawing for fllecliaiiics 

promcma $***%& lo exclusion 

problems not comprehensible to bulklintr Iri 

oxfl m n 1 k K° had 7 01 eclt 11 * Cfl 1 trai n in Ti 
HSr are ^ lve ? h-ssons In drawir 
embrace owidc range of work, the aim Ilf +1 
having; been to select only such figures f« 
practice as are likely to meet the wants©/*woririr 
mechanics. Illustrated, Oblong. Cloth* $100 

For sale by MUNN&CQ,, 361 Brnadwav* New Yorl 
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KENTON, OWIO- 

STRUCTURAL IRON. 
ORNAMENTAL 
CAST and WROUGHT IRON 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and RAILINGS. 


of above furnished, Sind Prices 
quoted on application* 


Washing' M 



OF GREAT CAPACITY AND 
PERFECT IN OPERATION. 

„ made in several Sizes for 

Homes, Hotels, Commercial Laundries. 


We make a business of equipping Resi¬ 
dences with every item needed in the 
laundry, , _ ,* 

Our machines are used m tar conti¬ 
nents, India, Turkey, and Japan are users 
of our Mangles, Washers and Wringers, 


Metal, $45.00 up. 1 * prices ; | Wood, $30.00 up. 


OAXAL-OQUe OM F* E;<3*U 

Steel Roll Mangle Company. 

Manufacturer# Residence Laundry Equipments* 


144 * Washing'ton Boulevard, 


CHICAGO, H,L. 


Wood-Working Machinery 

A great point of advantage on this machine is that the feeding-in roll is in four 
SL LitiOiis. bo that two or more pieces of uneven thickness can he planed at the 
barne time, and each be given an even pressure* 


Write for 
Xiarticuiarsof 
thin ne w 
Machine. 



Catalogue of 
our Wood¬ 
working 
Maehinerv free; 
write for it. 
Pamphlet 
on care of 
Band Saws also 
Free* 


No* 13 NEW HEAVY DOUBLE-CYLINPER PLANER. 

[mtoqfcel Dfte. It, }${H> ; 0. 19Tfl.] 

Eai! A l!T ' r F new mavhiiu?. good for all woodworkers, and especially for carpenters and builders 
&ash T dour and blind mak ers, Is doing good work wherever in use, * 

J. A. FAY & ECAN CO. 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 

^TT^HE American Thermo-Call Button is a combi¬ 
nation Push But Eon and Automatic Fire Alarm. 
May be subs dm ted for the push button now in general 
use* ^ Easily installed in any place already wired for 
electee bells without requiring any alteration, thus 
making the bell service doubly useful, J. e* r Regular 
Call Bell Service and Automatic Fire Protection 
Combined. 

PERMANENT, NOT FUSIBLE 

AMERICAN THERMO-CALL COMPANY, 

12 Pearl Street, Boston. Mass.. U. S. A. 




w - - - r - — - - - —^ as^vrio r n,xs not tej> u, rJU1 , 

MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


NEW CE 

automatic safety 


Revolving Window Fixture 



Easily Attached to arty ordinary window. 

Entire window can be cleaned from interior of the room 
without getting off the floor* while the window m tightly 
closed, avoiding all draughts anti liability to accidents. 

They raise anti lower same as any window* 

Ko weather strips are required. 

The most* perfect ventilation can be seen reel without 
draught even in rainy weather, as the window can be 
adjusted at any angle, thus excluding the rain and admitting 
the air. 

The adjustable flat springs make the window storm and 
dust proof, also prevents the window from rattling, while it 
automatically adjusts itself to the shrinkage and swelling of 
the window. / 

'{\oUwcinug; ouuuoi, iVflSVKaCor other Building complete 
without them. 

NEW CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., 

Agents Wanted. Park Avenue, 130th & I31st Sts., New York, 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


/V\ ALI.()RVS 

STANDARD 
Shutter Worker. 

tfcn 1 °'* a tie In any port- 

dintcC to ot kee l i niom, m m \ 


A, Page 

American Sheet Steel Co..cover ii 

American Thermo-Call Go... v lii 

American Tin Plate Go. **>**.***... .■-**♦■<**♦'**- - -vii 

Anthony Sc Scovill Go ,,, , —. .**.**.*... ,i 

Atwater Kent Manufacturing Works.....* *,,, _* Jl 

O* 

Barnes, W, F* & Jno*. Co.. . . * ■ - - vl 

Berber Bros_*.* ... ......, cover I v 

Berber Manufacturing Co .*,.. . * ... 1* 

Berkefekl Filter Co, . * *.,.**.**. . cover i v 

Bony Bros, *..*,..*.*..r. ***•*♦.. . ..,****..***, -x 

Besley, O. H.* & Co ... * .. .*■ 

Bolles, J, E.j Iron and Wire Works.v 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Oo...... .... ....... v 

Bristol Co____ _ . . cover! v 

Brooke, Lewis T*, £ Sou .... ..... Ii 

Brooks, T, H.,& Co . . .cover iv 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co ... iv 

Butcher Polish Oo ., - - . ... . .. ... cover |v 

C. 

OaldwcH, W. E*, Co .. ...1 

Champion Iron Go .... * *... . . , viil 

Charter Gas Engine Co....... .. *., cover tl 

Child, E. S, ♦*. ... cover lii 

Comstock* W, T.. * *_* . .. .. v 

Cortrighfe Metal Hoofing Co,. . ... ... vtl 

Ii. 

Dairy Implement Go,.,...ii 

Decorators -1 Supply Go. . .. v 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co.... - v ntuTTx 

Dorendorf* D ..cover U 

Drouvfi, G* t Co.. ... ... .x 

E, 

Eastern Gran lie Roofing Co. . .. . ix 

Eller, J. H., & Co.**,, ..II 

F. 

Fay, J, A*, & Egon Co„. . 

Foster-Munper . y.. ((1 . 

Fox Machine no. , , „, „ . 


J jit ye, John........... 

T. Unke& Ob. ...... 

Lord & Bumham^'o, 
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_ ,..-*.11 

..cover|v 
cover ii 




Mallory Manufacturing Co*. --- . .. ...... vill 

Marston. J. M.* <£ Co. ....... . . I 

MeOftbe Manger Manufacturing Go. .»*.. .cover iv 
Mcara, Clias. IT.,<£ Co*. . *. lx 

31iHire, E, B.* & Co......! 

N* 

iNnson Miuiufactnrinir Co. ( ..Ix 

National BuiMer ..... .. . * 

New Century >Ianu f, Co*. .,**.*****.,,..****..**..,vfll 

New Jersey Zhtc Co ....... ..... mver ii 

New York Betting & Packing Oo. Ltd*. ......ctiver 1H 

Northrop, H. S,*.... eoyerjl 

O. 

Ostemlorf, ffui.F......*, j 

OstraTider, W. M..... 


iMJnier, H. *S. f Hollow (^jicrote Bloclr .tv 

Parwll^ Weed.....It 

u* 

Quiiile, fi,.cover iv 


. 

cover iv 


C* 

Gorton & Lidgervrood Co**__ _ _ cover I v 

Grand Rapids Hardware Co. . . .. . x 

Grant Pulley ^ Elavdwarr* (^o*....... t j| 

Gunther, LouisF...- __ ... t0 ver iv 

H. 

Hartmann Bros. ManufactuHng Co**, j 
Hayes, OcorKC, Co ..„‘ tlt . L J '.Vv 

I* 


Interior Hardwood Co . . . 

iMtemational CoreospoadeHis^ Schools 
International Fence and Fin^pmoftng Co.., 
Ives* Hobart B. t & Co... 

■ *coveriv 
* cover It 

J. 


Johns. H. W. , Mfg. Co,,.. 


Jones. T. W**..._ 

coveriU 

K, 


Karol, B, Y,*. 

l” fJ'lll.'jl'i ■*> fc 1 J 

Kelsey TTeakthg Co. 

Loier Hi 

Knmp, C. M. f Mfg, CO.. 

Kinuear Mfg, Co.... . 

Kinsey-Burt Co. 


it. 


* __i 

.*■,_ . v 

, .,.,,Ccn T erll 


Riiler-Erfcsacm Engine Co,.. 
Koeblln^ Construction Co.. 
Hose Polytechnic Iori itute . * 

. S* 


Sedgwick Hacliine Works. .. .|r 

Seneca Falls Mfg, Co. ..... , vd 

Smith-Warnm Op. .♦ *.. ..... i 

Standard Paint Co..,.,*......... * cover H 

Standard Sanitary Co.,. *,.. ____cover Hi 

Stftudmtl WtXHl Turning po...... .cover Is- 

Steel Boll UanKkCo*. *.. ..... viii 

Standard Table OH Cloth Co. *. ......vi 

Staaky Works. ...... ..... _cover!! 

Storm M ami fact u rln g Co, __ ...... .., u 

Stow Mtg. l?o. *... ,, .cover iv 

S to well Manufacturing Co....... *\\ 

Sykee Metal Lath & Roofing ro.....,.,*..vi! 

T* 

Taylor* Wm, M„ Mantel A Grate Co,,... . cover iv 

Thatelier Furnace t’o, .. .,*..iv 

Thomson Wood Finishing- Co, . ........ 

Trent Tile Co, ... ...... v 

Typewriter Exchange *...... v 

V. 

U. S. Electro Galvanizing Co..,*...**,.....covvr iv 

UnItoil Staten Mineral Wool Co. .covtr HI 

Y. 
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IV* 

Weber, F„ & Co.,..,,...* ...covet hi 

Weir Store Co *-•*.,.*. . 

WyckoJT* Sroniana& Benedict***,,,,. .* .... ... r 




O R CF I I TF w THE ONLY 

^ ^ ^ * 1 L ENAMEL PAINT 

interior Wookwork. Plastered Walls, Brick and Metals. 

Zanzibolio Floor Finish 

scratclies^an^ finish that docs not crack, mar. or show 

scratches, and dries thoroughly, lough and hard. Applied game a« varnish* 

THB THOMSON WOOD FINtSHINO CO•, fa 1 enters and 

Varmsl^nam el and Wood Filler Manufacturers, Office. t )5 n. Fourlh St.. PHILAbELPhlA, PA. 
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Berger’s 


INTERIOR FINISH 


k* ssa 


office:, 

BANK, 

LIBRARY 


AND: 
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General 


Work' 


FOR 


Furniture and Filing Devices 

Uis^sBenuous, stylish, up-to-date - armor plate of modem busmess. 
Our catalogue will repay your attention. 

THfc BERGER MFG. CO., Canton-.QJiio. 

Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Work in the World , 
BRANCHES : 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 210 Bant 23d Street. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1215 Filbert Street. 
BOSTON OFFICE! 170 Federal Street. ST. LOUIS OFFICE, G23 North Main Street. 


SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and RESIDENCES. 

We have the LARGEST and best equipped 
plant for getting out HIGH GRJIDE Mill 
Work in Chicago. Estimates furnished. 

r _, I 111 

...Uj, nANTTK1. 1 ). 


PROMP T SHIPMENT AND PERFECT 


Charles H. mears (SI Co. 

1103 to 1113 Belmont Avenue, CHICAGO, 


Classified List of Advertisers Published in the Present Number of the Scientific American Building Monthly. 

|3P Change of copy for advertisements should reach us not later than 5th of month to appear in issue following. 
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Architects. 
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Sheet metal Architectural Work 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 
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who may safely bay it and know 
he in getting the best shingle 
slain made. 
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sary drying agents: its use not 
only bean titles, but prolongs die 

p,- , life of the shingles* 
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House Lined with 

krai Wool 

^ n in these sectionR, is Warm in Winter t 
mmer i mid is thoroughly DEAFENED, 
ning is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
Eb can nmh(i thejir wav through or live in it* 
[\L WOOL cheeks the spread of fire tirnl kcejm 
out dampness. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


cnops-FtErriON thro iron floor. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 

139 Liberty St.. NEW YORK CITY. 


W- 




IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD 

and -wurit ft correct ftiul tHju-utifi.il house, theojinoKlto 
of Lite coin mu it plaitc, Hutu you tdiould. see llrttiu 
trf i)cHf£i>* i 

t nloirUI linuiPt, 10 O& fdUtnn. fxprrK* prepaid, 

I' m I mil id lluinrv, lliih! e-iilllint, ^rrpnlij, * '2.00 

him hu Jtrri" tu 11 X 13 

They show large, corrafcUy drawnpcriqKfCtl Yes, full 
lloor plan*, a till complete UcKcriplkm*. vrlt h e*U- 
HlKtcHuf «<wt, The detlLUIlti 11PW. original, liiiWjiu-, nm- 

dhteuL. They combine beattt y o f oxter!ur w i I h com* 
plctc and convenient LutenurA, If you nu-u at nil 
interested In the subject, you will fled th*ae juibnea- 
tldns KU^rwri^rivu ami cutiiruUtiiiiv. Sketches to carry 
ouriilcHiLSpcetai pin ns tmuLe. ... 



rmtyour Idnutitpeelftl pliiEiA ueute. template pia.iij§ 

for any of tlic ilc^uid f nmMirrL Andrew E* S. CHILD, AYCTiiteet, Room 28, 60 New HU, N. V 


Plumbing Supplies at Wholesale Prices 

will interest you if yon are buying; That is our specialty and that is 
the way we sell. You can buy from us everything pertaining 
to the plumber’s art and 

Save 20 to 40 Per Gent. 



Full stock of high grade goods constantly on hand, 


* V J^VUUU \..Kyj_iiJI.C4U LI t V/AJ. iKLUUi, ’kV --L 

enabling us to make cjuick shipments. Write us about your 
wants and we will describe goods and quote prices, 

B. Y. KHROL, 231-235 W. Harrison SL, CHICAGO, ILL. 



m ^ytattdard* 

is casit in relief on every piece of the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 

that has received the 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD’S FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


The Name 


yf 

\LU 



The guarantee which this name carries with it is absolute, and a perfect 
assurance against the annoyances inseparable from the use of infer w and 
turn-guaranteed brands. w ■ AJIOl 

I t is essen tial to perfect sanitation that all the sanitary equipment such 0 « 
Bathtubs, Lavatories. Water Closets, etc., have a surface that is hard smooth 
and absolutely non-porous. * 1 

2?ta«<W<r Porcelain Enameled Ware provides these 
features in the highest possdile degree, combining the daintiness and puritv 
of china, with the strength and durability of iron. r J 

The beautiful book » Modern Bathrooms" Is sent free on request. 

Standard *Sanitary Mfe'. Co. 

PITTSBURG, PA, ° 


H4H 


M-H- ■ III mi l ill ■ H I ■ ■ »♦ 


Interlocking' 
Rubber Tiling 


/ 



AS LAID BY US IN THE DININa-HOOM OF THE HOTEL ESSEX, BOBTfJN, MASS, 

Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and thoroughly sanitary ; more durable 
than stone or earthen tiles; elegant in appearance. Manufactured in a care¬ 
fully selected variety of colors. Endorsed by the best architects and engineers* 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking-rooms, counrooms, vestibules, 
halls, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms* caf£s, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc* Samples, estimates, and special designs furnished upon application. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

New York. Belting Packing Co., Ltd. 


2J PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


I PHILADELPHIA, 
I BOSTON, - - 

i BALTIMORE, - 


D RA N O H 
* 72-4 Chestnut Street. 

- 2*12 Summer Street. 

41 South Liberty Street, 


M~H 




44-H 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500-51 

■ III m IIHm III| ■ 


STORES * 

INDIANAPOLIS. . 229 So. Meridian Street. 
CHICAGO, - - - - 150 Uke Street* 

ST. LOUIS, - - 411 No, Third Street 

Market Street. 


>4tP 


■Vl# jL 

H J 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

FIREPROOF, 

LIGHT, 

STRONG, 

PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 

EASILY APPLIED, 

ECONOMICAL. 

These words describe briefly our line of Rowisn and Felts. We have a variety of 
styles and prices. Full particulars at your request. 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 

100 William. Street, New York. 

CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


Van Hor nier- 
Iron Works Co. 



Prison, House, and Stable Work 
Joist Hangers, Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc. 


Our 4 ^ 

p e „.Cr*-»"P 

Letter j£{ 
Book 


Copies 
SJRfB Letters 

S^^Whilj. Vn> 


While You 
Write 


Dse your own paper, 

r Any pen, any ink, no pres 1 ? « 
Government 0 f flc la Is, Colonists, Farmers/ 
will find it invaluable. 

|«very man who writes letiera should write far nnee* 

anti Carbon Paper* J 

II CO., Dept. L 

- 145*7*!) Centres*., New Yorii, U.S.A* 


F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 

1126 Chestnut Sheet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ’ 
Brandi Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore. 



_ S0LE AGENTS FOR 

RIEFLER'S instruments, 

"liSll £***' n * »»«« Print 1-Bpon, Pniwlug 


4) It 


s . *'re 1 H,vrr "■ 1 r rn mh 1 r n, Kle ., l.ijuim-rr. 

Hqnjpr*. Tnnixll., amjJ Ur\oU of B. u JlnL«* 

Send fvr Illwitratcd Gatulogu^ Vvl HZ 


The Eureka Clip 

Bvcr ill7cmod 

lIni ift S?^: V ,d lt *i ^ n»b Id ui Law - 

Sn5«f?S!fS£ -, - Stud ® nt8 * Waulnwi fiwur- 

^ ulNl lnwinaw men Kbit- 
S/’nn/T?* t PF k(; : r and paper ellp. 
IIwSFtSSLPSP 1 " 1 ? lhe PAIHW* Cflll bo 

S?? IJSCSSWS 1 ^ 111 hoXL '* v{ 1(10 fi * 

utwi *[ V f fLil bo^iwelterSj stationers 
1111 1 notimi rleulerH.or by mall i>rt receipt 
prpiitfo. bouiipknciLni, by mall, free, Man- 

«nss 'Wii'nrfaM'ifrK 



YOU ARE EASY 

1 f you need a ctirpontor to boTp you repair your roof witi 

Warren's Natural Asphalt Stone Surfaced Roof Inf 

lift! Much 



7 - " 7 “ The best and most aer- 
vfeeablo pTepared roomif? 
on tbt* market. It In ilar- 
able, Hre-Y>rotif* imtf does 
not require ija mtinK. 

Cutnto ready ifi lay In 
rolls contftlnlua HJH twj. ft. 

















































































































































Cold Galvanizing 

process if used in oar process will give sufficient pM™* Our Patent Process is 

tomakeitrust-proofevenagamstsalt air andseat r. £ Government, The 

now in use all over the country. Oar ! lc ^f.V”co Townsend & Downey, 
Standard Oil Co., Herreshoff Boat Bu ld.ng Co Townse ^ c 
Armor Packing Co. Licenses granted on ro 3 ,a ty basis Br l oadway . 1 to 9 

v rk done at onr factory, !U8-;iO W. IHhSt. ^ a I u '^VANIZING CO. 

Park Avenue, Brooklyn. U* S, ELBCTRU UA ___ 
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Floor&Sioewalk Lights. 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

. Send^pCatalogue. 



Has doable the weight 1 
heating surface of the 
with same size grate* 


sends fresh air properly waiW 
No unsightly radiators, no si 
pipes to freeze up or keep m r< 


6 4 page book, “ Opinions.*’ 

CO., Syracuse, 

15G Fifth 
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Old Style Carpets 

do not meet die requirements of the 
modern house,. Parquetry flooring is now 
holding their place. This is everlasting, 
inexpensive, and most pleasing in effect. 

^he: Interior ^ardWood (b. 

Manufacturers Indianapolis. Ind. 
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Cntnioj. 
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THE LINKE 

FILTERS 

Have been devised to sup* 
ply purified water through 
atone tubes,.which are cleans¬ 
ed in a few" seconds without 
taking Filters apart. Filtered 
or un filtered water through 
separate outlets. 

We have received thou¬ 
sands of testimonials from 
users of our Filters, 

Write for booklet—Dept. S, 

T. LINKE <Eb CO* 

1559 Broadway, New York, 


VOLT AMMETERS. 

Pocket size, but large enough for accuracy 
and practical use. Various ranges fortesting 
batteries, electric light, telephone ami other 
circuits, etc. Also Voltmeters and Ammeters 
for general measurements. Send for Circular, 

■— M _ PIGIMOLET, 

80 CorUandt Street, New York, N* Y. 


I> O Pi 1/ C Qnr large Catalogue of American 
JD\J and Foreign Seientificand Techni- 
cal Books, embracing more than 
c K^rY different subjects, and containing j t6 pages, 
will be mailed, free, to any address in the world. 
FTOnOf Sc CO., 361 Broadway, Hew York* 


CHEAPER THAN 
JSOCTD ONES* 

THEY DO NQT CHECK. 


S trucfcu res. The Desien of Structures. A Practical 
Treatise on the Building of Bridges, Roofs, etc 
By S. Anglin. With numerous, diagrams, ex¬ 
amples, and tables. Crown Bvo........... £4,50 

For sale by MONN & C0„ S&l Broadway, New York, 


This Mantel in 


Wm. M* Taylor Mantel & Grat 

Catalogue free, 25 South Thir 


^ stair nans. 

1NDARD WOOD TURNING GO., 

Y STREET, JERSEY CITY, H. I. 

in stumps for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OUIS F. GUNTHER, 


Ma rmfnrtnrerof the highest grab* of 

Iti all Domestic and 

p ’Aft tjrine importedw^.. ( 

CRRVltlb IB FIGURES M SPECIALTY, 

Send for designs aud plica list, 

752 West Lake Street, Chicago, HI. 


Strongest simplest, 
neatest, must durnlde. 

Door swings on Used 
pi n tle^-ca n not ku;. 

No other hinge so 
good. 

H ii i 1 d c F h Ca t a I u arue 
rim Sit’d Free, 

St onr Mftj, Co*, 

Itiver St., 
Fi*et‘jairG JLltinois. 


GORTON & LIDGI 

06 Liberty Stree 

OO^TON. *- 


patented- 


.ACIER 

WINDOW 

^ORATION 


BRISTOL’S 

RECORDING THERMOMETER. 

Located within house*records on 
a weekly chart Outside tempera¬ 
ture, Also, Bristol’s Recording; 
Pressure Gauges. YoH, Ampere 
anti Watt Maters. Over TOO differ¬ 
ent varieties, and guaranteeth 

Send for catalogue* 

THE BRISTOL CO,. Waterbary* Conn* 


Butchei 

Host ’' r>t ' 


is the best fin 
interim 
t 

Ntit Urlttb, 
tlefso t* In.# 
not soft a ml Micky blew h*erwitor 

by* -I'fvluil lliu nutitml 
Wllhoul <W)hk UlC tili'M 
Fount known for 11 a tun w ood 

by ffr'iiforti In 

Send for our FREK BOOK, 
ad vantage c cd BU T CHER f ] 
the ectcmkb rni rsit **>., iw 


STAVED HP, DRY 

WHITE PINE 

COLUMNS 


STANDING SENNI 


HOOF INS. 


Clinch right through the 
standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make 
a similar one for slate 
roofs* Bend for circular 

BERGER BROS* CO*, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactured by 

McCAW. STEVENSON 
& ORE, Ltd., 

Belfast, Ireland. 

* 

Glacier gives an or¬ 
dinary window all the 
richness of the best 
Stained Glass at a 
mere fraction of the 
cost* Particulars on 
application by 

GEO. QL1AILB, 

39S Broadway, Hew York 
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HARE 
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The International Fence 
and Fireproofing Co. 


---■ 1 .1,» I.\J M H \ 7 ( YFtiIO J - 


Netting and Cabling System 
of Reinforcing Concrete 

SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM based on SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES eliminates danger 
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Is it Worth the RisR 


of a painful life or a premature death to insist 
on pure white lead in house paints ? 

Zinc White prevents the chalking and disinte¬ 
gration of lead, and if it had no other merits, 
architects ought to insist upon its use for that, 
reason alone. But it has other merits: it is 
whiter and makes purer tints than lead, and 
is more economical and more durable. 


FREB^Our Prflctlcx! Pamphlet* 
"Points in Architecture.’ 4 
“Specifications fo. Architects/' 
« french Government Decrees." 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

1 ! Broadway* 

New York* 


L-El::: 


/£S PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 



and 30 pajro 
Catalogue of 

Window Hard ware 
Specialties 


h. iuyes&co* 

Ifaw SiTD-a t Cm. 





GAS 

AND 

GASOLINE 

Km# catalog 
ready, 

CHARTER GAS 
ENGINE CO., 
Box 96, 
Sterling, III* 


GIANT and p & B 

BUII_C*NG AND SHCATHING 

PAPERS 

Standard for Eighteen Years. Positively Air-Tight and Moisture- 
Proof. Will not rot, Will last indefinitely. Contain no tar or resin. 
Soft and pliable. Send for samples. 

The Standard Paint Company, 

TOO WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 



ESTABLISHED IBS2. 

DORENDORF, ?!'!(! LILLY* 

M AN 0FACT U R ER Oy 

5 Poles, Copper Weather Varies 

vnt> SPECIAL COPPER CABLE 

[hfning Conductors, 

CENTRE ST., NEW YORK, 



?/?e SUN 



Typewriter No. ? 

Built on standard principle# 
with superior advantages. 
A revolution in every fea¬ 
ture, including 

Price* $40.00 
sun 

TYPEWRITER 
COMPJlNY t 
23 9 B'wrv, Hew York 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

Write for our Free JlIuBtrated Bonk, 

“CAN I BECOME AN ELEC- 
TR 1 CAL ENGINEER?” 

Wfl tfiwll THcTlflr'al Etortrn,* 

ElduLrie RndlwjiYS, Meahnnkul kitgtirwunfle, Steam KnpJ. 
herring 1 , Jll ecLialuil l)nwfri|? T jil your hum 4 hv ruail. 
fiiRiEliitY (ntfowri bv The*. a. Eflbioii kntl Albers. 

ELEOTIUt vr, ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
ii^.t A. IV. St, Sew York, 



ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A College o^Btjgi n ee ring, Meehanfoal. Electrical, 
Civil Engineering j Chemical Courses j Architect 
Uire. Extensive shops. Modernty equipped labor¬ 
atories in all departments. Expenses low. soth 
year. For catalog address 

C. I« MEES. President, Terre Halite Ind, 


Apollo galvanized iron 



Otirfrce bohfc* 
let. "‘Am Your Hoods 
Ticdf H tells you how to do it. 
Thousands have largely Increased 
th e It sut la rlea bv fol low srtg osi r plan. 

WE T£ACH &V MAIL Merlmi . 

» KkelHrul linvln ferine! Brewing;* 
ArrhlluTinrr*; Drainin'***] 

IltiJpm (it'iniAii; Spins Mi; Frtneli, elc, 
iar Iree, Statesubjerrtthat Interests ymi_, 

ItfUimailoftBl Carresponrfeneft Sch< 
Bo* BBT, Scl-wnlon, Fa. 


commands more money and 
shorter credit—at wholesale 
— than any other — but 
saves the worker money. 

American .Sheet Steel Company 
Bauery Park Building 
New York 
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Comfort in Your 
.. - - New Home*^ 

For a small additional expense to the cost of ordinary 
hinges you can have your doors hung with 

STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak j never require oiling ? never wear tlown. 

Send for artistic monograph on the subject, 

THE STANLEY WORKS, DEP’T K, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 

79 CHAMBERS ST,, NEW YORK, 


S7ANLSY 


MGffflS 


Greenhouse Material 

Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress, 

Strictly Free from Sap, 

SPECIAL PUTTY AND GLASS ALWAYS CARRIED 
IN STOCK, 

Lord & Burnham Company 

Horticultural Architects <SX 
Builders. 

Largest Builders of Greenhouse Structures 

New York Ofltce i St. Jameu Building, 26th SI. A Broadway 
General Office anti Works: Irvtnyton-on-hudson* N* Y. 

Greenhouee Ccmittruction CaUlOfrue, GTctfthDU»<? Ucat - 

mg and Vemtlatmv- CiUole/guc, m«ikd from 
New York Office ou receipt of five 

cents post age for ench. < 

* BURNHAM" BOILERS for heatind oweuings, GReCNHOUSES, etc. 


A Nov and 
Enlarged 
Edition of 


54 Pktes. 

200 Illustrations 


KIDDER, Ph.D., Architect, 

on the arrangement, copstruction ant! equipment of 


By F, E. 

^ a practical work VJJ i __ 

Charches, Stmclay-Schpol Buildings, Synagogues, etc. Plans, perspectives and interior 
views of a large number of buildings of vajydng siae and cost, covering nearly every 
desirable arrangement found in modem American Church Buildings. 

Besides this, there are eight chapters which contain much concise and praqiical 
information relating to planning and seating, details of construction, Tooting, 
ventilation, acoustics etc, & 

Plans, Exterior and Interior Views, and Sections of Fortydwo Churches and Synagogues. 

ONE OBLONG QUARTO VOLUME, CLOTH, PRICE, $3,00, 

__Forsaleby MUNN <SL CO*, Publishers, jdi Bruadway. New York City. 


Stamped Steel Ceiling 


* * if 

Decorative, 

Durable, 

Easily put up by 
Carpenters. 


Many patterns especially 
desirable for Residences. 


Agent:, wanted in every 
tow n it lid city. 


Si'iid for C'ataloyiie. 
Give diagram and de¬ 
scription of the ryotn for 
an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 


40 CHERRY STREET, 
NE W YORK. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT, 

Considerable excitement has been aroused in Brook¬ 
lyn over a red house. It appears that a certain house 
owner had a house that needed doing up, and he forth¬ 
with had it painted red, picked out with green. The 
tints chosen were not the gentle, subdued colorings 
generally associated with house paints, but were bril¬ 
liant virile colors that left no doubt of their individu¬ 
ality or their existence. One did not have to consult 
a color chart to be sure of the tones of that dwelling. 
The red was a red red, and the green was a green 
green. And the colors were put on strong and vigor¬ 
ously. it was wickedly suggested that the red color 
was intended to make the house an attractive one to 
negro tenants, while the green was expected to appeal 
to persons of Irish extraction. The owner, it appeared, 
felt sure of getting one or other as tenants, and 
painted accordingly. Unfortunately for his purpose, 
the immediate next door neighbor to this red and 
green building was a gentleman of peculiar and 
artistic susceptibility. The red did not agree with 
him, anti it gave his wife headaches. Vigorous pro¬ 
tests followed, and the excruciating situation was well 
ventilated in the daily press. The incident has proved 
an exciting episode in contemporary Brooklyn affairs, 
and is a fine illustration of how the most peaceful com¬ 
munities can be disrupted by so apparently harm¬ 
less a weapon as a pot of paint and a determined 
painter. 

The time can not be far distant when the constant 
utilization of buildings will be a definite feature of 
city life. The modern city is more and more tending 
to concentration upon a limited area, and this phe¬ 
nomenon is the more marked because the greatest cities 
are the most modern cities, and the expansion of the 


** ,„to t». ■»»«- 
characteristic of modern ton ns. Feop 
mor. and more ever, da, that tie more 
occupied the greater the returns from them, a 
this is true whether the occupation‘ 
rent or if the increased use is Simply ' 

Already pressure is being brought to bear upon boards 
or educaion to secure the greater utilisation of school 
buildings, and the time can not he far 
such structures, if not used continuously, will be put 
to much more varied uses, and much longer continued 
uses than they are now. The modern public school is 
an expensive structure—too expensive to be used only 
a few hours a day. A greater use means more ex¬ 
pense, but it means greater advantage to the children. 
The movement has hardly more than begun, but it has 
certainly started. The schools are the first to feel it, 
churches can not long remain behind, and the theaters 
may be expected to follow suit. As a matter of fact, 
buildings are built to be used, and the more they are 
used, the better it is for those brought into their 
shelter from the streets. 

Orxaaiextal grounds are now so generally recog¬ 
nized as essential adjuncts to all good buildings that 
no class of structures is deemed complete without its 
garden setting. The school, the church, the hospital, 
the public library—if need be possible, the civic build¬ 
ing—all must have their floral embellishment, as 
elaborate and as extended as space aud funds will 
permit. It is a good sign of the times, this floral 
culture, for not only does it mean that flowers, plants, 
trees, and shrubs are more and more coming into 
daily life; but it means that people are encouraging 
themselves in a new love for nature and the beautiful; 
and, more Important than all, it indicates a fonder 
appreciation of building and its possibilities. A 
garden around a building indicates that the relation¬ 
ship which exists between gardens and structures 
is not forgotten. The Increased attention to gardens 
is an indication of increased attention to houses and 
buildings. 

Good buildings are too few' and quite out of propor¬ 
tion to the total number of structures annually built in 
this country. Architecture is not In its infancy so 
far as actual building is concerned; but it is most in¬ 
fantile and juvenile, undeveloped and inchoate so far 
aa permanency of results are concerned. Modern build¬ 
ings are apt to w T ear less well and less long than old 
buildings; and our generally absurd condition is 
demonstrated time and again by the erection of a most 
preposterous edifice of no art at all, although of large 
cost, In Immediate proximity to a structure that gives 
some real evidence of artistic thought and care. 

THE STYLE OF THE HOUSE, 

Perhaps no question is more frequently presented 
to the architect than the 14 style " in which any pro¬ 
posed dwelling is to be designed. The popular con¬ 
ception of the word " style J1 is a strange and confused 
one. Strictly speaking, there is no real opinion on 
this subject; but when a design is submitted the 
query seems to naturally present itself, “ What is the 
style?” The very question proclaims its absurdity; 
for, if the asker knew what style was, the question 
would have been unasked. 

The interrogation, how r ever, will not down, and it 
remains one of the stock subjects of controversy be¬ 
tween architects and clients. As a matter of fact, the 
real problem in house design is not that of style, but 
whether the design is good or not. A well built, well 
designed house has points of excellence that the 
most slavish adherence to style may never suggest. 
The merits of a house do not depend on its style, but 
on the w r ay in which it solves its own special indi¬ 
vidual problems. 

The confused notions which exist on the subject 
of style arise from a lack of knowledge of the historic 
styles of architecture. Very many people—it would 
be an exaggeration to say every one^have heard of 
the classic styles, of the Romanesque, the Gothic, per¬ 
haps the Renaissance, certainly of the Colonial, and 
possibly of some of the minor versions of these great 
historic periods of building which were sufficiently 
distinctive to be considered as separate styles. There 
is also, perhaps, a hazy idea that these styles con¬ 
stitute the material with which the architect must 
necessarily deal; so that if one does not have a house 
in the Chinese style, it may be Gothic, or Elizabethan, 
or half-timbered, or what-you-please. Presumably, 
says the unlearned in architectural history, every 
building must be in one style or another; some styles 
appeal to me more than others; my house must be 
in my chosen style. 

All of this rests on the false notion that style con¬ 
sists in shapes of windows, kinds of columns and 
forms of decoration. All of these things are essential 
to any knowledge or appreciation of the historic styles- 
but the most literal reproduction of even these essential 
elements will not make a house Venetian or English, 


Renal Esanee'or Gothic. Style Is more than form, but 
is largely a matter of feeling; and architectural style, 
moreover, is something quite distinct from literary 
form, which is largely a matter of expression and 
feeling; hut is simply a convenient word used to 
designate buildings of certain recognized styles that 
flourished under certain historic, geographic, climatic, 
materialistic, and temporal conditions, all of which 
have passed away, never to return. 

Style in architecture, meaning by that term the 
creation of a design on okl models, is dead. We can 
pot have Gothic houses or Renaissance palaces oi 
eighteenth century villas, because we no longer live in 
the times In which these buildings were designed and 
developed as a reflection of the culture of their periods. 
We may reproduce the forms, it is true; we must 
use the materials those wise old architects created; but 
we can not have their buildings again, we can not 
have their styles, because were we to reproduce these 
old structures, we would immediately employ an 
architect to make them conform to modern conditions 
of life. That task accomplished, there would be left 
only old forms with nothing of the living vitality 
which made them examples of a real style of archi¬ 
tecture. 

II is both unfortunate and fortunate that the modem 
architect must limit himself to the old styles in much 
of his work. It is unfortunate because the develop* 
ment of a new style is hindered amazingly: It Is for* 
tunate because much of the material left us by the 
older architects is good and wise and beautiful—so 
beautiful that, in many instances, the most skilful 
modern designer can not improve on it. It is for¬ 
tunate also, that this is so, because iu the rapid work¬ 
manship of the current day, all sorts of absurdities 
would be possible were the architect expected to de¬ 
pend solely on the resources of his own mind. Some 
results of such a procedure may be seen in the work 
of contemporary and living architects, and very 
singular and odd much of it is. 

But, it may be asked, if we must depend on the old 
style for our architectural material In design, why 
not vary our houses and our streets by building In 
all styles? Why should not each client choose his 
favorite and build accordingly? The answer is very 
clearly that no possible progress can be made in 
architectural art under such a mode of working. 
Architecture is a progressive art, since It must mee\ 
new conditions of civilization every day. Of nil the 
arts it Is the least stationary. It Is ever solving new 
problems, and ever solving them in a new way* It 
must be apparent that, if we choose the Egyptian style 
one day for a modern building; Greek the next; 
Roman the third; Romanesque (he fourth, and so 
on through the ages, we will be constantly experiment¬ 
ing, studying, trying. The experience gained in one 
building will not help In the designing of the next. 
Everything must be done over, and everything must 
be begun at the beginning. The result is exactly 
paralleled by the comparison that, every time one 
took up a new book to read, one should begin with 
learning the alphabet and with the most elementary 
primer. 

The hope of modern architecture is In continuity 
in style. Some styles lend themselves more readily 
to modern uses than others, and these are the ones 
to he used in modem building. A few years ago It 
was the Gothic that was especially favored; to-day 
it is the classic, with a decided tendency toward the 
fads of the French school The Gothic revival failed, 
as every student of modern architectural movements 
is aware, but the reason of its failure is not so clearly 
understood. The Gothic failed partly because its own 
inherent qualities as a style were not understood, and 
partly because it was not sufficiently translated into 
modern forms and ideas. Even its history was not 
understood, nor Us forms and manifestations appre¬ 
ciated as they are to-day, A second Gothic revival 
might not be more successful than that known as the 
Victorian, but it would certainly avoid many of the 
errors of that singular experiment. 

We are living to-day in a classic revival which is 
more firmly planted because the classic is the style 
taught in our schools, it is a style ea&y to reproduce 
by the methods of copying and appreciation which 
abound in the offices of many of our best architects, 
and it has a certain monumental character which has 
caught the public eye. More good work has been done 
in the classic style than was accomplished in the 
Gothic, hut only a faddist will affirm that it is the only 
style for modern uses. 

Style is not so important as quality. The American 
country house has run through a dozen styles in the 
search for novelty, while bad the merits of excellence 
in architecture been appreciated there would have been 
less thought of novelty and a keener wish for goodness. 
The modern house must be modern and must be de¬ 
signed in a modern way. This is very much more 
important than style; and it is by keeping this fact 
well In view that real progress can alone be accom¬ 
plished. 
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TALKS WITH ARTISTS 

BY BARR FEKREE. 

MX, KARL BITTER ON THE SCULPTURE FOR THE 
ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION, 

Mu, Karl Theodore Francis Bitteb lias long "been 
known as one of the most capable and artistic of the 
decorative sculptors in America. Born in Austria, he 
^arae to this country when a young man of twenty 
v years of age, and received his first important com- 
missions from Mr. Richard Morris Hunt, long ago one 
of the most distinguished architects of America. Mr. 
Bitter's professional career has been one of unusual 
brilliancy and success, and he has executed many im¬ 
portant commissions, including one of the bronze doors 
for Trinity Church, New York, the portrait statue of 
Dr. William Pepper in Philadelphia, sculpture for the 
Administration Building at the Chicago's World Fair, 
decorative sculpture, in terra cotta, for the Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, and sculpture for many private 
houses, among others those of C. P. Huntington, E. 


seen. It is a journey of no slight formidability to find 
the ferry to Weehawken, although the sail up and across 
the North River is a pleasant outing for a summer's 
day. Landed on the coast of New Jersey, the traveler 
may mount an incredible number of steps that climb 
the steep cliff, or choose the easier method of ascent 
by trolley car. The latter brings you to the top of the 
hill, but nowhere near Mr. Bitter's place. That reached, 
however, the trouble is well repaid, not alone in the 
cordial welcome one receives, hut in the real interest 
and novelty of the sculptor's dwelling. The house is 
a quaint application of the German castle to American 
conditions, by Mr. F. E. Wallis, the architect, who 
collaborated with Mr. Bitter in carrying out his unique 
ideas for a unique house. It is so close to the end of 
the cliff that quite a good deal of the dwelling is be¬ 
yond it, and its gabled wails, its red tiled roofs and 
square tower present an ensemble at once picturesque 
and suited to the situation and the calling of the gen- 
tleman who built it. The studio is a large structure 
across a pleasant little garden, and is a lofty build* 


" The general idea underlying the sculptural work 
at St. Louis/ 1 he said, "is that the buildings shall be 
appropriately adorned with sculpture symbolic oi 
their purpose and meaning as well as enhancing their 
architectural effect. In addition, the courts and 
avenues will contain groups and figures having a re¬ 
lation to the general architectural and sculptural 
scheme, while in the center of the exhibition will be 
the Festival Hall and the Cascades adorned with 
elaborate groups and having as a background the 
Colonnade of States and the Art Palace. The historic 
figures and groups will be chiefly in the avenues lead* 
ing to this central portion, while the Colonnade of 
States, at the rear of the Cascades, will afford an op- 
portunity to commemorate, in an allegorical manner, 
the commonwealths composing the territory included 
in the Louisiana Purchase. 

"It would take me, perhaps, too long to describe in 
detail everything that is proposed, but ! should, per¬ 
haps. explain that the Cascades will be the culminating 
feature of the general design, the Festival Hall and 



THE PERGOLA-HOUSE AT WOODMERE, LONG ISLAND,—See page 8 2. 


T, Gerry, and Louis Stern, in New York; Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and W. K. Vanderbilt, in Newport, and 
George W. Vanderbilt, at Baltimore. Among other im¬ 
portant commissions were caryatides for the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art in New York, 

Notable as Mr, Bitter's sculpture has been in ex* 
tent and in the importance of the commissions he has 
executed, he won additional and distinctive laurels as 
an administrator and executive director of sculpture 
at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. The ex¬ 
traordinarily successful manner with which he per¬ 
formed the arduous dudes of that office have recently 
received fresh recognition by bringing him the appoint¬ 
ment of chief of sculpture of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis. 

Mr. Bitter, while one of the most affable and approach¬ 
able of men, has seen fit to perch his dwelling and 
studio upon a point which, while not inaccessible, is 
sufficiently remote from the busy life of New York 
to literally overlook it, and be, in a quite literal sense., 
apart from the busy metropolis in which he has won 
fame, and where the larger part of his work may he 


ing generously lighted from the north, and containing 
a large, general studio, a private studio for the sculp¬ 
tor's individual use, an office for his secretary, and 
other rooms connected with the making of sculpture. 

It is one of the largest and most complete “ plants ” 
of its kind in New York; and the charming, simple 
architecture, and the wonderful situation, with the 
river far below and the great city of New York just 
beyond, make It a most interesting place to visit. One 
does not wonder that Mr. Bitter produces delightful 
w T orks of sculpture after one has seen the delightful 
environment in which he works. Nor, indeed, does 
one wonder why he should have left the busy city for 
this remote spot when Its natural surroundings have 
been noted. 

The great general studio was filled with models, with 
works executed, with plaster casts of work long since 
accomplished, and with work now in progress. An as* 
sistant called Mr. Bitter, who responded at once, and 
he was soon eagerly telling me what he hoped to ac¬ 
complish at St. Louis, and what had already been ac¬ 
complished. 


Cascades being treated as a unit. The central foun¬ 
tain of the Cascades will he the Fountain of Liberty, 
by Herman McNeil, illustrating Liberty, Justice, 
Truth, and Patriotism, The side Cascades, by Isidore 
Konti, refer to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans joined 
by the Louisiana Purchase. 

Entering the exhibition through the formal gate¬ 
way on Lintlell Avenue, the visitor finds a noble sculp¬ 
tural composition, the Apotheosis of St, Louis, ex¬ 
pressing the welcome of the city of St. Louis to her 
new guests, a group by Mr, Charles H. Niehaus, which 
he has conceived in a very fine manner, and w T hich 
seems destined to be In every way worthy of this 
capable artist Beyond this, in the main axis, is to 
be the St. Louis Purchase Monument, a large column 
surrounded with symbolic and historic groups, and 
which will be my own chief contribution to the sculp¬ 
ture of the exhibition. In the courts of the central 
part, and the avenues leading to the Cascades, will be 
works by Daniel C. French, B, C. Potter, Pill mister 
Proctor, J, Scott Hartley, Charles Albert Lopez, 

{Coneluded on page 87,) 
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A STABLE AT WOODMERE, LONG ISLAND.—See page 82. 
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A DWELLING AT GLENWOOD, N. Y.—See 


page 32. 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. M. E. SMITH, PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, 

MR. JOHN J. PETIT, ARCHITECT. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.-See 


page S5. 
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A RESIDENCE AT WYNNE&OOD, PA.-See page 

MR. DAVID KNICKERBOCKER BOYD, ARCHITECT. 
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ENTRANCE HALL. LOOKING TOWARD MAIN HALL AND STAIRWAY. 


DETACHED LAUNDRY AND SERVANTS’ PORCH. 
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A RESIDENCE AT WYNNEWOOD, PA.-See page S3 
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KtblUENCE OF DR - J - ALLEN OSMAN, GLEN RIDG 

MR. WARRINGTON G. LAWRENCE. ARCHITE 


J-—See page 84. 
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THE LOWER TERRACE. 



THE UPPER TERRACE. 


MR. JAMES B. DICKSON’S GARDEN, YONKERS, N. Y.-Sfee page S3, 
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MR. JOY WHEELER DOW, ARCHITECT. 
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JSee page 84. 
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RESIDENCE OF REV. CHARLES BUCK. YONKERS. N. Y, 

Mr. g. Howard Chamberlain, Architect. 


TRIPLE WINDOWS.—See page 82 . 
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DOUBLE DUTY FURNITURE. 

FuKNnx'HE capable of doing double duty is increas¬ 
ing in variety, says the Sun, as the wants of people 
who move often or who live in little space are being 
consulted* 

Chairs and tables that have more than one use and 
appearance, convertible couches, desks and chiffoniers 
of double character are brought out in materials vary- 
ing from inexpensive pine to tine oak and walnut. 
Curious attachable, collapsible and adjustable belong 
ings are at hand for the transient campers In studios 
and the flat dwellers who would alter the character of 
their rooms to suit occasion. 

The trunk that when empty can be made to do duty 
either as a bureau or a writing table is new in the 
field. The melodeon that lias a desk attachment is a 
boon to the music-lover in cramped quarters. r J he crib 
that can be attached to the mother's bed by night and 
shut up snugly out of place by day is an obvious con¬ 
venience* 

The settee-table solves a trying problem for the hall- 
room occupant. Stands for plants are contrived so as 
to be turned Into a chair when the owner pleases. 

Library steps are available which can be altered at 
will into a chair* 

A swinging bed for infants admits of transforma¬ 
tion into a cabinet or etugire when the possessor so 
desires. A table is made with adjustable layers to the 
leaves so that its common day surface may be used 
for the pressing of trousers or skirts, the preparation 
of viands, etc*, and Its dress-up effect answer for card 
games or for a dainty tea equipage. 

The shower bath is now provided with a sitting- 
room exterior that, gives little hint of its true character* 
The baby's go-cart is out with an attachment that 
converts it when desirable into a very ornamental and 
stationary-looking appointment. Folding fenders and 
collapsible wood boxes are among the cold weather 
furnishings contrived so as to Uke as little room as 
possible when out of use. And coal vases come with 
:i two-story attachment that converts them into lamp 
stands or Jardinieres. 

UTILITY OF DOUBLE WINDOWS. 

Mil B. Waiu> has been discoursing before the Liver¬ 
pool Architectural Society on weather-tighL windows, 
He prefaced his remarks by saying that he sought for 
information as to what was needed to keep a window 
weather-tight under the most extraordinary Conditions, 
and he ended his remarks thus: I have come more 
and more to the conclusion 1 arrived at years ago. 
that this country of ours, with its “ climate of samples," 
requires the almost universal adoption of double 
windows: double casements or sashes, with single or 
double frames. In Canada, 1 believe, they go further. 
They screw up their double windows inside and out 
during the winter, and provide for the ventilation 
tor perhaps they don’t) by other means. With double 
windows simple details will be quite good enough; 
the space between the sheets of glass is a splendid 
air cushion, stopping wind coming through, and as 
for the heat and cold \ suppose there is not a better 
non-conductor of heat than a mere layer of air. t 
am told that two sheets of glass with the air between 
them are as efficient as a nine inch brick wall, and that 
a single pane of glass has rarely twenty-five per cent, 
of that efficiency. As regards light, two clean panes 
of glass stop less light than one dirty pane; though 
lhat is not meant for an argument. 

A CHINESE DINING-ROOM* 

Thl: New York Herald prints a description of a 
dining-room in the Chinese style arranged in a modern 
American house. 

The lantern was obtained in Mott Street for $2, 
while the Bon-Kei, or miniature landscape upon the 
tray in the center of the table, was obtained in Fifth 
Avenue. The chairs are the result of considerable 
effort. They were picked up one at a time, but as 
they are so nearly alike it will not occur to those who 
" draw up to the festive board ” that this set is a 
miite but substantial proof of what can be done by the 
collector in the *- one at a time " method. They cost 
about $10 apiece, and I have six of them. The table 
came from a Custom House sale, and cost $10,50. In 
one of the windows I will have made a simple side¬ 
board in Chinese style, and as the table and chairs 
are black, the woodwork and floor will be stained 
i hat color. The walls, diviJ.f#r by a plain band of 
wood, with a bit of stucco, d design beneath* are to 
be red. 


A HOUSE AT WOOD MERE, LONG ISLAHD. 

The house illustrated on the .over and «lg 
Ijy and 70 presents a novel type of house " 1 J 

recently been erected for the Wood me re I^and Asso¬ 
ciation. of which Mr. K. L. Burton is the owner. 

Much attention lias been given in this dwelling to 
the perfecting of a complete interior arrangement 
combined with attractive and artistic « 
more particularly to the conveniences of the kitchen 
its dependencies, and the servant quarters* One of 
the most important factors which has been Admirably 
considered in tins house, as well as m all of the 
houses built by the Woodmere Land Association, is 
the attention given to the kitetien and the servants 
hall, which affords a place for dining and for recre¬ 
ation, and precludes the usual custom of servants 
(lining in the kitchen. Another feature worthy ot 
note Is the private stairway which leads to the thiid 
story containing a separate room for each of the ser¬ 
vants, and a well-appointed bathroom devoted to the 
servants' use* This subject is one which should re¬ 
ceive wide attention from both the profession and 
the layman, for while much consideration and study 
is given to the designing of a house* and to the plan¬ 
ning of an interior arrangement of rooms, compa¬ 
ratively little attention is given to the kitchen and 
ike servant quarters. The thought of the general 
mind has been, to a certain degree, favorable for such 
ii necessary acquisition to a well-regulated house, 
and this Mr* Burton has demonstrated in the fifty 
houses which he has erected, during the past two 
years, at Woodmere, Long Island, several of which will 
appear in the future Issues of the Buiij>xng Monthly. 
The house which is illustrated is one of a novel and 
attractive style* with low, graceful roof lines, twill 
porches connected by a pergola, and the great stone 
chimneys, which are architectural features in them¬ 
selves* The underpinning, chimneys, and the main 
part of the first story is constructed of rock-faced 
stone* which is laid with rough faces. The remainder 
of the buildings is of wood, and the exterior walls are 
covered with shingles, and painted white* The trim¬ 
mings are also painted white. The columns to the 
porches are of stucco. The roof is covered with 
shingles* and is left to finish a natural silvery gray 
color. The porch and pergola floor are paved with 
red brick laid herring bone* All the exterior walls 
of the house are lined with brick* giving greater 
warmth for winter use. Dimensions: Front, 97 ft.; 
side, 44 ft 8 in,, exclusive of porches* Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 10 ft.; second, 9 ft; 
third, S ft. 

The plan shows a central hall, which is trimmed 
with oak and finished in a dark Flemish brown* It 
has a high wainscoting and a beamed ceiling. At the 
end of the hall is an ornamental staircase with a newel 
post formed of a solid column rising from the floor 
to the ceiling* while corresponding columns and 
pilasters form an arcaded effect, the whole separating 
the den, which is placed beneath the staircase land¬ 
ing, and at a lower level than the floor of the main 
hall* This den is treated in a similar manner to the 
hall* and has a Dutch tiled floor, and open fireplace* 
and paneled seats. 

The reception-room, to the right of the entrance* 
is trimmed with white pine and is treated in an artistic 
and dainty manner* This room is practically en¬ 
closed with glass* for the numerous doorways are 
glazed with leaded glass, and the windows are French 
casements. 

The living-room is trimmed with chestnut, and it Is 
provided with a massive beamed ceiling and a large 
open fireplace with Indiana limestone facings* a brick 
hearth and a mantel shelf with hood* Underneath 
this hood are placed electric lights with pleasing 
effect, and providing ample light for reading* On 
either side of the fireplace are paneled seats* A very 
attractive feature of this room is the group of three 
French casement windows which open into the sun 
parlor, which is heated, and which is formed by the 
enclosing with glass of one of the porches* a feature 
which is becoming a necessity with the new modern 
country house. 

The dining-room is trimmed with white pine and Is 
treated with a harmonious effect* There is a high 
wainscoting* and an open fireplace with brick facings 
and hearth, and a mantel. The bay window has case¬ 
ment window's, which also open on to the porch* 

The butler's pantry Is fitted with dresser, drawers, 
sink, etc. The kitchen* servants’ dining-hall, anil 
laundry are trimmed with white pine and are treated 
naturally* and each is fitted and provided with 
all the best modern conveniences. The kitchen has 
dresser, range, sink, store closet, refrigerator, etc. 
Ihe coal closet and lavatory are conveniently located. 

The second floor is trimmed with white pine, treated 
with white paint, except the ha]!* which is finished 
same as the hall of first story. This floor contains one 
large bedroom provided with a large dressing-room 
and a bathroom for the owner, and also four other 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, and a sewing-room. Ample 


and well-fitted closets are provided for each bedroom* 
three of which bedrooms have fireplaces* The bath¬ 
rooms have tiled wainscotings and paved floors* and 
are furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed,, 
nickel plated plumbing. 

The third floor contains several bedrooms, the ser¬ 
vants’ quarters, and bath, and trunk rooms* A. 
cemented cellar contains the heating apparatus* fuel 
rooms* and cold storage. Mr* Charles Barton TCeenA 
architect, 1604 Chestnut Street* Philadelphia, Pa. 

A STABLE AT WOODMERE, LONG ISLAND* 

Tim stable which is illustrated on page 71 has 
recently been erected at Woodmere, Long Island* fhr 
the Woodmere Land Association. The building is* 
signed in harmony with the house to which ft jMg* 
longs, and which Is illustrated on the cover and 
on pages 70 and 71 in this issue. 

This stable is built with all the best modern ap<D - 
up-to-date conveniences, and it contains a UirgeJJ 
carriage room* well ventilated stable, and a coach¬ 
man's suite of rooms in the second story- ^ he build- ■ 
mg is constructed of rough-faced stone for the first! 
story and white painted shingles for the second story. 
The columns which support Lhe porch roof are 
stucco. The roof is covered with shingles and is Mr* t 
to weather finish* Dimensions; Front, 54 ft. fifja.; 
side, 44 ft. 

The porch has a cement floor, and also lhe floors, 
throughout the first story are finished in a similaif 
manner. The carriage room is provided with a! 
carriage wash, ample space for six carriages, water 
supply, hot w r ater heater, etc. ■ The walls of thel 
carriage room are cemented. The harness room is 
fitted with gla^s cases, etc* The stable contains foml 
single stalls, two box stalls* which are well drained! 
and ventilated, and furnished with ornamental iron 
fixtures* There are also such conveniences as hay 
drip, food trough* water trough* etc,* together with a 
coal bin, tool house, and pit* 

An outside stairway leads to the coach man'd 
quarters, which are most complete, comprising a 
large kitchen fitted with range, dresser, and sink, two 
bedrooms* and a bathroom* There is also a large hay 
loft on this floor. Mr. Charles Barton Keen, archil 
tect, 1604 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa* 

A DWELLING AT GLEN WOOD, N. Y. 

The cottage which is shown on page 72 has been 
erected for the Metropolitan Building Company hi 
Glen w ood. N* Y. The underpinning is built of rock 
faced blue stone. The superstructure* of wood* if 
covered on the exterior framework with matcher' 
sheathing, 'building paper, and shingles* which an 
stained a dark soft brown color, and the trimming* 
are painted white. The roof is covered with shingle* 
and Is stained a dark green. Dimensions; Front, ;r* 
ft.; side, 40 ft*, exclusive of porch* Height of ceilings 
Cellar, 7 ft*; first story, 9 ft..; second, 8 ft*: third, 8 ft 
The plan of the interior is quite unusual. Tin 
entrance is from a porch with a floor placed thrm 
steps below the level of the main floor. The hub 
which is octagonal in form, is trimmed with oak, umj 
contains an open fireplace which is built of brick and 
is provided with a tiled hearth and facings and i 
mantel of oak* The staircase Is of oak, and of m 
ornamental character* The parlor Is trimmed with 
oak* and contains two nooks, one of which contain: 
an open fireplace built of brick, with the facings an/ 
a hearth of tile and a mantel of oak. The diningt 
room Is also trimmed with oak, and has a paneletJJ 
wainscoting of oak. The butler’s pantry is trimmed 
with North Carolina pine* finished natural* and if 
furnished with drawers, dressers, sink, etc. Th4| 
kitchen is finished with North Carolina pine trial 
and is provided with stone laundry tub, hearth and 
range, sink, dresser, etc* On the first landing of thl 
staircase is the den, fitted with an open fireplace am 
a cluster of windows. On the main level of the secont 
floor are three bedrooms, provided with ample closers 
and a bathroom furnished with porcelain fixtures am 
exposed nickelplated plumbing. There are two bed 
rooms and ample storage space on the third floor 
A cemented cellar contains a furnace* fuel room, etc 

TRIPLE WINDOWS. 

Two recent examples of triple windows are jHugf: 
t.rated on page 81. One is from the residence o 
Albert J. Drayton, Esq*, Jersey City, N, T* Mr* Charlei 
H. Detwiller, architect, Mr, A* L. C. Marsh* associated 
99 Nassau Street* New York; the other is from t.b i 
residence of the Rev. Charles Buck. Yonkers, N* V_ . 
Mr, G, Howard Chamberlain., architect, 1181 Broad 
way. New York. 

These windows are both excellent examples .of tlm 
type of window, which is always effective when placet 
in ample wall area, and which is practlcularly happ? 
when* as in these instances, it is enriched w- 
fine detail* well designed in itself, and pleasing!] 
spaced and combined. 
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PIBE PREVENTION. 

The term " fire prevention/ 1 says an English eorre- 
ipondent of the weekly Scientific American, is too 
iften misunderstood, inasmuch as fire extinguishing., 
ir rather fire-brigade work, is what the majority has 
n its mind, and many towns consider themselves 
veil protected if they can boast of an efficiently 
canned fire-engine establishment. In reality, however, 
ire-brigade work, as such, occupies but a minor idle 
n the general system of fire protection, for really 
fell protected tows must owe their position in the 
rst place to properly applied preventive legislation, 
nd a preventive practice based on the experience 
iid research of architects and engineers, fire experts, 

* -re-brigade officers, insurance and municipal officials, 
hre protection is a combination of fire prevention, 
re combating, and fire research, and under the head- 
ig hre prevention should be classed all preventive 
leasures, including the education of the public* Bre¬ 
en tive measures may he the result of private 
aitlative, but, as a rule, they are defined by local 
uthorities, and contained partly in building acts anti 
artly in separate codes supplemented if necessary 
y rules for the treatment of extraordinary risks. 

SMOKE AS AN EXPLOSIVE, 

;'. i \- a recent lecture by William McDevitt, insur¬ 
ance inspector, the explosive Quality of hot smoke 
*as demonstrated, The author explained that in a 
re, free carbon rises and mixes with hydrogen; 
lethybalcohol, creosote, and other gases are also 
resent in smoke. These gases become heated 
o the point of Ignition, and an explosion is the 
esult Of itself, smoke would explode at a tempera- 
ure of from t>00 to 800 degrees, but frequently the 
moke is ignited by sparks or by coining into contact 
/ith a flame. Very thick smoke, when ignited, be- 
omes a pillar of flame, and rolls through a room 
/ith such force as to shake the walls and make the 
/inflows rattle. If sprinkled with water there would 
e no explosion. Where formerly firemen tried to 
eep smoke In under the impression that it smothered 
he fire, they now immediately break in windows or 
kylights to let it out* 

THE FIRES OF 1902, 

The Insurance Press points out that during the 
irst six months of 1902 three conflagrations took 
dace which destroyed property valued at more than 
8,000,000—in Waterbary, Conn.; Paterson, N. J., and 
Atlantic City, N. J. In Waterbury twenty-nine bulld¬ 
ogs suffered; in Paterson 456 buildings were either 
otally burned or damaged; the Atlantic City blaze 
,»read to forty-five buildings. Each of these cities 
oirnd itself unprepared for such wholesale destfuc- 
ion as was wrought by these disastrous fires, both 
is regards good buildings and adequate facilities for 
ighting fires of such magnitude. Ottawa, Out., was 
isited twice by conflagrations within a few weeks 1 
ime—one loss amounting to about $1,000,000 and 
he other to about $400,000. Ottawa has now had 
hree bad fires in as many years—the first one oc- 
■urring in 1900, doing about $15,000,000 damage* Yet, 
vhen the second one came, the city found itself with 
mly one pumping station, and that one broke down 
ilmost as soon as the fire started, causing a delay 
)f forty minutes in getting any quantity of water on 
he flames. In 1901 none of the fires in Sioux City, 
own, spread beyond the buildings in which they 
originated; but last year two did, and an additional 
oss of more than $500,000 was the result One of these 
vas the $900,000 fire which wiped out the extensive 
meking house of Armour & Co. The experience of 
^ouisville, Ky., In 1902, was particularly unfavorable 
is compared with the previous year, so far as losses 
>n buildings in which the fires did not originate were 
concerned. The record for last year was sixty-four 
Exposure fires, with losses of $194,683; and for 1901 
sixty-five such fires, and losses of only $28,222* The 
Hres of last year involved losses on 271 frame build' 
ngs and 347 of brick construction* In New Orleans 
ast year fires got away from the firemen in ISO cases, 
vhich was more than double the number of exposure 
osses in the previous year* The spread of four fires 
n Worcester, Mass*, in 1902, entailed additional losses 
>f $9S,S53, while in 1901 one fire got away from the 
lepartment* causing an exposure loss of only $525. 
Kansas City, Mo*, made a very bad record last year, 
vith 899 spreading fires, as compared with seventy- 
^ee in 1901. The worst record of ail was made by 
York City, all things considered, where in 1902 
total of 384 fires spread from the first buildings. 


A RESIDENCE AT WYNNEWG0D, PA. 

Txie residence illustrated on pages 67, 74. and l 7o 
has been built at Wynnewood, Pa. The building is a 
long, low, two story one, with the first story walls 
built of reddish brown bricks and the remainder of 
the house of half timber construction. This half 
timber w^rk Is of heavy timbers built up solidly on 
double sheathing interlined. All these timbers, as 
well as the larger of the gables, the porch posts, and 
other woodwork, are rough on the faces, and are 
planed here and there by hand, which gives a pleas¬ 
ing play of light on the surface* The timbers are 
stained and varnished, the color being a very dark 
brown* The mortar between the beams is almost 
white, with a roughly scratched surface* The shingles 
of the roof are laid to uneven lines, and are stained 
a dark moss green. The porte-cochere, instead ot 
being an unsightly projection, as is so often presented, 
is, in this particular case, an archway under and 
through the house* The drive entrance is under this 
archway, and leads through a vestibule into the 
entrance hall. To either of these doors the attendant 
has but a few steps to take from the butler’s pantry, 
and as this hallway is apart from the living-quarters, 
there is a less likelihood of au interruption by the 
entrance of strangers* Connecting the hallway with 
the body of the house is a passage leading to the 
main hall* 

The hall is trimmed with dark Flemish oak, and has 
a paneled wainscoting and a beamed ceiling with 
carved figures placed here and 111 ere with a picturesque 
effect* The staircase is of an attractive design, with 
newel posts rising to the ceiling and supporting 
beams. The fireplace has a brick hearth and facings 
and a mantel. The lavatory beneath the stairway is 
a convenience* 

The living-room Is also trimmed with dark Flemish 
oak, and has bookcases built in, and an ingle nook with 
a raised floor, which is provided with a broad stone 
fireplace, with rough stone facings and hearth and a 
mantel shelf. There are paneled seats on either side 
of the fireplace, and the whole is separated from the 
living-room by a heavy beamed archway supported 
on square posts* The den is conveniently located, and 
has an open fireplace with brick facings and hearth 
and a mantel. The dining-room is trimmed with white 
pine and is treated with white enamel paint* It has 
a high paneled wainscoting and an open fireplace 
finished with tiled facings and a hearth and mantel* 
The passageway, with its row of quaint casements 
on either side, is one of the features of the house* 
The butler’s pantry is fitted up with sink, drawers, 
dressers, etc. The kitchen is provided with a sink, 
drawers, dressers, store pantry, stairway, etc. One of 
the most novel features is the laundry and servants' 
porch, which is placed on the far side of the house, 
and is practically a detached building. In designing 
a house in this style it is often difficult to manage 
the porch, which is so necessary in our climate, but 
in other instances It is unobtrusively placed on the 
end and corner, away from the entrances. A large 
brick paved open terrace extends along the front. 
The steps to the terrace, porches at kitchen and laun¬ 
dry, so frequently slighted in design, are here made 
artistic features of the house. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms, two bath¬ 
rooms, dressing-room, large linen closet, besides two 
servants’ bedrooms and bathroom. These rooms are all 
treated with white enamel. The bathrooms are paved 
and wainscoted with white enamel tile, and are fur¬ 
nished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. 

All the windows in the house are casements filled 
with leaded glass; there are many of them in each 
room, Insuring a delightful coolness in the summer, 
the season of the year when the house is to he oc¬ 
cupied* The long, narrow, shape of the structure 
lends itself admirably to an arrangement of rooms 
and windows that makes it an ideal summer residence* 
Mr, David Knickerbocker Boyd, architect, Harrison 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

MR. JAMES E. HICKSON'S GARDEN, 
YONKERS, N. Y, 

DixioHTJfirL parts of the garden belonging to James 
B* Dickson, Esq., at Yonkers, N. Y., are shown in the 
photographs reproduced on page 77, one of which 
shows the upper terrace and the other the lower 
terrace* The photographs are, indeed, views of the 
same part, taken in such a way that one shows what 
may be termed the interior of the terrace, while the 
other shows its exterior or bounding wall* The whole 
garden is of unusual beauty, containing many fine 
trees, beautiful lawns, and well laid out walks. The 
terrace, with its finely designed steps and walls, is 
# perhaps the most interesting feature. It is a charm¬ 
ing place, brought to a high degree of cultivation and 
a fine example of American taste in gardening. 

Goon workmanship is to be preferred at all times 
to showy work. It counts in the end. Flam, sub¬ 
stantial work is the most economical and more lasting. 



There is only one cure for a garden which 1ms 
got into the " worn-out'* state, says an English paper, 
and that is to " clay " it; manure of any kind only in¬ 
tensifies the bad condition* Early in the autumn a 
quantity of strong loam or clay, the stiffer the better, 
should be obtained: of course, the surface soil is the 
best, but subsoil will do provided it is yellow or red 
in color, and not one of the barren green or black 
unoxidised clays. When nearly dry, this should be 
passed through an inch meshed sieve and the large 
lumps broken, then strewn over the surface at the 
rate of one bushel or so per square rod, and allowed 
to wash in with the autumnal rains. The finer the 
state of division and tile more* it is worked about 
with the soil, the sooner will it tell; in any case, the 
good effects will be more apparent a year or two after 
the application than in the first season* Naturally, 
as the flue*tday particles eventually get washed down, 
the treatment will want renewing from time to time* 

One other thing it is well to keep in mind In deal¬ 
ing with all garden soils of the lighter class, to keep 
them as tight as possible below. Garden soils with 
their deep cultivations and large dressings of manure, 
are often far too loose below the surface layer—so 
loose that water runs through them too quickly and 
can not return again by capillarity. Whenever the 
texture or the subsoil is anything better than clay, 
it should be kept firm and consolidated, and the sur¬ 
face only should be loose and powdery to serve as a 
mulch. Speaking generally, the growth of plants is 
more dependent on the supply of water than of 
manure, and this is particularly likely to be the case 
in town gardens with their walls and their highly 
drained subsoil. Though gardeners recognize this 
truth when dealing with their pot plants. It Is not 
always seen how dominant a factor it Is out of doors, 
and in how many ways the character of the vegeta* 
tion is affected by the behavior of the soil toward 
water, 

THE ROYAL BOTHY AT FRGGMOEE* 

There has recently been erected In connection 
with the royal gardens at Frogmore a hotliy of some 
unusual interest. The building has accommodation 
for twenty-four unmarried gardeners. It occupies 
three sides of a square, and is two stories in height, 
in the old English style of architecture* On the right 
of the main entrance, over which there is a hand¬ 
some clock, there is on the ground floor a dining-room 
25 feet by 30 feet, a reading and recreation room 27 
feet by 15 feet, and isolation or sick rooms with sepa¬ 
rate entrance* The latter comprise a bedroom 11 feet 
by lO 1 ^ feet, a sitting-room 16 feet by 15 feet, with 
large bay window, and a bathroom, lavatory, etc. 
This suite of rooms, which may be called a small hos¬ 
pital, is entirely cut off from the rest of the building, 
and is complete in every way* In the left-hand wing 
of the building of the caretaker’s house, which cor¬ 
responds to the sick rooms just described, are stores, 
larder, etc*; and a kitchen 25 feet by 21 feet, with all 
kitchen requisites, cooking range, etc, A spacious 
hall and staircase divide the kitchen from the dining¬ 
room, but a connection between them is provided by 
a service passage behind the staircase* The sleeping 
accommodation for the men is on the upper floor* 
Each man has a separate bedroom, about 10 feet by 
8 feet, insuring privacy; and there are three larger 
rooms for the accommodation of the foremen, these 
measuring about 15 feet by 10 feet All the rooms 
open into a wide corridor running round the build¬ 
ing. Behind the main staircase Is a lavatory 27 feet 
by 19 feet, with two bathrooms, 9 washing basins, 
etc*, and a boot-brushing room. Underneath the lava¬ 
tory and the dining-room, covered by a steel and con¬ 
crete floor, is the stokehole and the boiler house for 
the east section of the garden. This is 40 feet long by 
19 feet wide, and the stokehole part is about 17 feet 
high, and well lighted* 

USES OF WEEDS, 

Thuke are uses which the "weeds” serve, says the 
Springfield Republican. Emerson defined a weed as 
"a plant whose virtues have not yet been discovered;" 
hut it is also a plant whose virtues, though known, are 
not employed. The umac is good for the dyer, and 
so are many other scrubs and herbs which are now 
neglected because of the qualities discovered in coal- 
tar. which has filled the factories and the homes of 
the people with aniline dyes—cheap, but not lasting, 
and no way comparable in color to the dyes which our 
ancestors, and the Indians before them, extracted, In¬ 
fused and distilled from the native growths. 
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COSTLY HARDWOOD FLOORS, 

B&GUN with an idea of sanitation and an appreciation 
of their durable qualities, the fad for hardwood floors, 
says the Sim, has grown to such an extent that no 
well-built house is without them to day, while the 
gorgeousness attained by some floors is illustrated 
one laid in vermilion wood, said to be the most ex¬ 
pensive Imported, whose vivid natural scarlet is ac¬ 
centuated by a high polish and by a border of peacock 
blue. The latter color is obtained by staining. 

There are nearly thirty other varieties of fashionable 
wood for flooring, as expensive as they are beautiful, 
and all used in floors of a widely different character 
from the strongly contrasted patterns of stained par¬ 
quetry that have only recently tost their prestige in New 
York, and that contained hundreds of pieces to the 
square foot, and cost many thousands of dollars. 

Even floors of Oriental pattern, laid in rooms fur¬ 
nished in Oriental style, do not have any staining in 
the superb color combinations. In working out rich 
Oriental designs, all the red, pink, green, gold, and 
lovely brown and cream colors are produced in woods 
of natural color. 

While the fashion in floors leans to darker tones, 
in effects produced by the streaks and shades of color 
of a single wood, the somewhat less expensive and 
useful oak floors,'in fine parquetry of light shades of 
one tone, such as have lately been laid in the White 
House, are very popular. 

In conformity with the style of having floors to 
harmonise with their surroundings appear natural 
woods of many colors and tints; the rich-hued. Cir¬ 
cassian walnut, from the shores of the Black Sea; 
golden ebony, shining ruby, and bronze-red mohagua; 
courbari, with stripes of reddish gold; satlnwood; 
white mahogany, with its sharply defined pale-brown 
streaks and its highly burnished surface; yallapa, 
whose greenish gold stripes gleam softly under 
gliding feet, and many another product of the East 
and West Indies, of Africa, the Sandwich Islands, 
South America, and other distant lands* 

Through Holland comes the teak wood, greatly 
prised for fine flooring because of the natural oil 
which preserves the wood and adds to its value, and 
ihis, combined with rosewood decorations, is very 
popular for hall and dining-room floors, the floors of 
dens and smoking rooms. 

Generally speaking, the most handsome floors to¬ 
day are without ornamental borders, and the fine 
oak floors seldom have even fancy edges. The corners 
are mitered or fitted into a diamond-shaped piece of 
parquetry which sometimes reproduces in replica 
the design of the floor. 

Some people order richly ornamented borders for 
rooms, of certain characters, or borders in which the 
ornamental design is scarcely perceptible. Floor de¬ 
signs are now carried out by arranging the parquetry 
with the grain or natural streaks of the wood re¬ 
versed, although the single-color scheme is carefully 
preserved, and pieces are so set together that they 
have the appearance of cubes and blocks built upon 
each other, giving a peculiar effect of perspective to 
the floor, as of reflections seen in still, shining water. 

The exquisite hairlike streaks in a beautiful wood 
from Cuba, showing shades of light green with white 
in a very hard and fine-grained wood, are particularly 
popular in modern floor making; but in expensive 
woods nothing else is so much used for floors in the 
houses of the very rich as the fiery tigerwood and the 
white mahogany. 

The latter is not white at all, hut Is of a glistening 
cream color, with fine streaks of varying widths, of 
light shades of brown so clearly marked that brown 
and cream appear separate pieces of wood. This is 
one of the most fashionable woods in the market 
for fine cabinet making, especially for bedroom and 
boudoir furniture, while its uses in parquetry are 
usually confined to rooms of state. 

One of the fads of the hour—and one of such en¬ 
during character that it is likely to remain a fad for 
a long time to come—is for old Dutch floors in halls 
and smoking rooms, made of rosewood with small in¬ 
laid wedges or ornaments of darker wood at wide in¬ 
tervals. Sometimes the dark wood is laid in a nar¬ 
row border around squares of the other wood. 

Some of the richest parquetry floors in New York 
were laid for the Vanderbilts as far hack as twenty- 
five years ago, and it is a curious fact that these 
handsome and costly floors are not duplicated in style 
anywhere to-day. The fancy for contrasted par¬ 
quetry has given way entirely to the more artistic 
fashions of the present. 


COTTAGE OF CHARLES E. SHTCHEL, ESft., 

AT EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Tiie cottage illustrated on page SO has been erected 
for Charles E. Mitchel, Esq., at East Orange, N, J, 
The underpinning is built of rubble stone. ihe 
superstructure, of wood, is covered on the exterior 
framework with matched sheathing and rift cypress 
shingles, wide gauge, which are oiled and then painted 
two coats of marine white paint. The blinds are 
painted green. The roof is covered with shingles and , 
finished natural. Dimensions: Front, 37 ft.; side, 
34 ft, exclusive of porches. Height of ceilings: Cel¬ 
lar. 7 ft.; first story, 8 ft, 6 in,; second, 8 ft: third, 

7 ft. 6 in. The porches have red tiled floor and wooden 

The plan of the interior shows a central hall, which 
is trimmed with cypress, and contains an ornamental 
staircase of Colonial style* with spindle balusters 
and rail. The ceiling is crossed beamed, and is fin¬ 
ished with a wooden cornice. The whole is painted 
white. The living-room is trimmed with quartered 
oak, and has a chair railing extending around the 
roozu, and forming a wainscoting, a beamed ceiling, 
wooden cornice, and an open fireplace built of rod 
brick and. furnished with red tiled hearth and facings. 
The dining-room is trimmed with cypress, and has a 
beamed ceiling and an open fireplace with red tiled 
hearth and facings, and a mantel. The whole trim 
is treated with ivory white. The kitchen and its de¬ 
pendencies are trimmed with cypress, and it is 
varnished in its natural state, and is furnished with 
all the best modern conveniences. 

The second story is also trimmed with cypress, and 
is treated with ivory white paint, and contains three 
bedrooms, linen closet, maids' room, and a bathroom 
with paved floor, tiled wainscoting, and porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. The 
third floor provides ample storage space. The cellar 
contains a laundry, furnace, fuel room, and other 
necessary conveniences. Cost, $5,800 completed. Mr. 
Joy Wheeler Dow, architect, Wyoming, N. J, 

RESIDENCE OF DR. J, ALLEN OSMAN, AT 
GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 

The engravings presented on page 7G illustrate 
the residence of Dr. J. Allen Osman, at Glen Ridge, 
N. J. The building is treated in the Colonial style* 
The underpinning is built of red brick laid in red 
mortar. The building above Is of wood, and the ex¬ 
terior framework is covered with matched sheathing, 
good building paper, and clapboards; the latter, and 
also the trimmings, are painted white. The roof Is 
covered with shingles and is stained a moss green. 
Dimensions: Front, 63 ft. 7 in,; side* 63 ft, 6 in., ex¬ 
cel usive of piazza and porte-cochdre, Height of ceil¬ 
ings; Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 9 ft. 6 in.; second, 9 ft.; 
third, 8 ft. 

The interior throughout is trimmed with white 
pine, and is treated with white paint The hall has a 
massive wooden cornice, and openings between the 
living and dining-rooms provided with pilasters and 
columns with Ionic capitals. The staircase is an at¬ 
tractive one with square balusters and a mahogany 
rail, and it is well lighted by a cluster of leaded 
windows. The living-room has bookcases built in, 
paneled seats, and an open fireplace built of Roman 
brick, with the facings and a hearth of the same, and 
a mantel of Colonial design with a paneled over¬ 
mantel. 

The reception-room has a large bay window, and is 
separated from both the hall and dining-room by 
sliding doors, A short flight of stairs from the hall 
leads down to the den, which is beneath the staircase, 
and which is provided with an alcove for books, etc, 
A toilet is conveniently located off the main landing 
of the staircase. The dining-room is of large dimen¬ 
sions, and it has an open fireplace built of brick, with 
the facings and a hearth of the same, and a mantel of 
Colonial style. The floors in all the principal rooms 
are laid with quartered oak. The butter's pantry is 
fitted with drawers, dresser, bowl, cupboards, etc. 
The kitchen and laundry are trimmed with North 
Carolina pine, and the former has two dressers, sink, 
range, pot pantry, and the latter three Alberene tubs! 
The lobby is large enough to admit ice-box. 

The second floor contains a large open hall with 
colonnaded effect, and paneled seats, six bedrooms, four¬ 
teen closets, one boudoir, and two bathrooms, the latter 
wainscoted and furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickelplated plumbing. There arc also on this 
floor two servant bedrooms, with a private stairway 
to the kitchen. The third floor contains ample 
storage room. Mr. Warrington G. Lawrence, archi¬ 
tect, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


oest way to wash woodwork which has 
minted is .with a flannel cloth or a coarse cotton 
dipped in lukewarm water, to which a small are 
Of ammonia has hem added. Potash or “sal ^ 
and water are destructive to paint. 


October, 1Q03. 



MODERN STABLE FITTINGS. 

The first step in the development of the modern 
stable, says the Evening Post, was the use of the small 
oblong, vitrified bricks, so long used in England. 
These have a glazed, non-absorbent surface, are almost 
as hard as iron, and well nigh impossible to chip, the 
edges of which are cut away for perfect drainage facili¬ 
ties, being rounded off so that a chipped brick or even 
a cracked brick in a stall is an extreme rarity. Being 
slightly roughed, the horse will not Tall If he throws 
himself around, and each day a few pails of water 
can be thrown in, the stiff brush applied, and the 
entire surface made sweet and clean. A detail in the 
laying of these bricks is that every tier or row drains 
direct to a central inverted "T" grating, which runs 
about half way up the stall, and then direct into the 
cesspool, within striking distance, and which In turn 
either drains into an outer pool, or is emptied each 
day. A horse In such a stall has twenty per cent, 
placed on his value by appearance alone. 

As a rule, the woodwork of the stalls Is teak, with 
a two-inch dado; the wood extends upward about 
four feet, or as high as a horse might be expected to 
kick under ordinary conditions, and above that is 
stout iron railing, a novel feature being the immensely 
strong way In which the stall posts are sunk Into the 
concrete, or screwed to the floor as necessary. This 
permits a telescope rod to be withdrawn from the In¬ 
terior of the stall wall proper, and extended to a rear 
wall or post This rod being about three inches in 
diameter, and having a blanket hung over it, trans¬ 
forms the stall to all Intents or purposes into a loose 
box for a sick or restive horse to which ft is desired 
to give additional freedom of movement Thus the 
posts, etc., have no base above ground, which is one 
of the features especially designed to keep the animal 
from hurting himself by accident. 

The mangers, which are of metal, have unusually 
broad lips, with carefully rounded exteriors, the lips 
rendering it Impossible for a horse to grasp such a 
breadth with his teeth, thus breaking up cribbing at 
the outset The halter is fitted with a traveler, run¬ 
ning along the head of the stall, so that when a horse 
moves around the halter goes with him. 

The sides of the stall, being of wood, have drainage 
devices for any water which may be splashed at or 
against them and trickle down, so that there Is con¬ 
stant dryness and absence of wet fermentation, and 
germ birth is discounted. The doors are fitted with 
neat devices, which necessitate the Insertion of the 
finger and thumb to open, and so prevent the most 
clever horse from opening the door himself. The 
price of these stalls complete, with all improvements, 
ranges around $500 for a loose box and $250 for a 
stall. 

There is a total revolution in the saddle and harness 
room. The old pegs on which anything was hung that 
was not thrown down give way to a series of space- 
economizing devices for saddle racks, and harness 
bosses for bridles, etc* The racks for interchangeable 
name letter are legion. An adjustable harness-cleaning 
table is at will a five-foot square table or, by folding 
up the side leaves, becomes an Inverted u V" shaped 
saddle rack, with end drawers for polish, etc. This 
table* when used for washing, soap, etc*, has special 
drainage features, which at once carry away surplus 
moisture. 

These do not all run to extreme cost That remains 
at the option of the purchaser to a large extent As 
an example, it may be said that the new large stable 
of George Gould cost in the neighborhood of $12O,00Q 
when completed with every modern accessory, and the 
stable of Clarence II, Mackay, recently built at Roslyn, 
N, Y*, has probably cost considerably more than that 
figure. 

All of this not only brings the stable up to date, 
but it also makes strongly for the health and welfare 
of the individual horse. Everything is clean aud at 
its best His constant surroundings are brought up 
to the higher civilization of the human being. It no 
longer is a case of 14 only an animal, used to nothing 
better/' The value of the animal is understood, and 
tremendously enhanced. The attendant or attendants 
take a greater pride in having things just so. This 
becomes a desirable habit, and in the best establish* 
men is to-day, whether large or small, matters are run 
upon a highly civilized plan from which there will 
be no sliding back, but a still further steady advance 
toward all that is good. 

• 

Bau plates* in many instances* only retard the 
progress -of horses; sometimes they seem necessary. 
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SUBSTANTIAL PERFORMANCE-DEDUCTIONS. 

Where a building contract was substantially per¬ 
formed, the referee, in a proceeding to foreclose a 
lien, was justified in making deductions for trivial 
omissions, and allowing a recovery for the balance. 
Perry vs. Levenson et aL* SI N. Y. Supp. 586. 


TIMS FOR COMPLETION, 

Where a contract for the construction of an annex 
to a building did not provide any time within which 
the work should be completed, and provided no penalty 
for delay, the contractor was bound only to finish the 
work within a reasonable time. Krause et al. vs. 
Board of School Trustees of School Town of druthers- 
ville, 66 jJ. E. Rep. (Ind.) 1010. 

W&LL PAPER CONTRACT. 

Defendant contracted to paper certain rooms accord¬ 
ing to the following specifications: 14 Walls to he 
washed or sized with good, strong glue, as necessary 
to Insure that paper will remain fast to the wall/ 1 The 
contract also provided that alt work should be done In 
a good and workmanlike manner. Held not to bind, 
defendant to so treat the walls as that the paper would 
remain fast, but only to adopt and use whichever of the 
two methods would, in fact, be most likely to Insure 
the desired result. Independent School Disk of Center¬ 
ville vs, Sweamgln et at* 94 N. W, Rep. (Iowa) 206. 

CARTAGE OF LUMBER. 

A claim for a mechanic's lien, stating the value of 
lumber, "Including cartage thereof/' is good. Jones 
vs. Kruse et al, 72 Fae. Rep. (CaL) 146. 


DAMAGE FOE DELAY, 

A stipulation In a building contract that the con¬ 
tractor should pay $10 per day as liquidated damages 
for delay in completing the building within the speci¬ 
fied time Is not unreasonable, and will be upheld where 
it is shown that the rental value of the building was 
$300 per month. Ramlose vs, Cullman et al., 73 S. W. 
Rep. (Mo.) 917. 

DEFENSE TO LI.N. 

Where specifications for a building contract re¬ 
quired the contractor to allow $300 for finishing hard¬ 
ware, and the hardware used amounted to $574.02, of 
which the owner was credited with $300, "allowance 
by contractor,” the fact that the seller of the hard¬ 
ware filed a lien on the building for the balance, was 
no defense against the contractor's claim for final 
payment, on the ground that the contract provided that 
plain tiff should not be entitled to that payment until 
the owner was satisfied that no liens had been placed 
on the property, Yanderhoof vs. Shell, 72 Fac, Hep. 
(Or.) 126. 

DELAY.-COMPUTATION INCLUDING SUNDAYS. 

Where, under a building contract, the contractor 
was liable for a certain amount per day for each 
day after a certain date until the building was com¬ 
pleted, he was not entitled to a deduction for Sun¬ 
days after such date, Vanderhoof vs. Shell, 72 Pae. 
Rep. (Or.) 126. 

DELAY IN COMPLETION-FAULT OF OWNER. 

A failure to complete a building within the time 
specified by the contract, which was caused by the 
owner's failure to comply with the requirements of 
the building department, which obtained an injunction 
and necessitated the stopping of work, and an alter¬ 
ation in the work previously done by the builder, and 
by the further neglect of the owner's architect to 
furnish sufficiently detailed plans, and also a desire 
of the owner that the Guilder should finish improve¬ 
ments on the seventh story before the sixth, so as to 
permit the continued use of the latter, and where 
the season during which the work was done was un¬ 
usually wet, and the owner made no serious complaint 
about the delay, and acquiesced therein, did not bar a 
recovery under ttye contract Perry vs. Levenson et al., 
81 N. Y. Supp. 586, 

DELIVERY AND ACCEPTANCE, 

Where, on completion of a building, the keys were 
delivered to the owner, who went Into possession on 
the understanding that he accepted the building up to 
a list of alterations then agreed on, which were sub¬ 
sequently performed by the contractor to the satis¬ 
faction of the architect, such delivery of the building 
constituted an unequivocal acceptance of the work. 
Yanderhoof vs. Shell, 72 Pac. Rep. (Or.) 126. 


RESIDENCE OF MRS. M. E. SMITH, AT FROSFECT 
PARK SOUTH, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 

The residence which is illustrated on page 73 has 
been built for Mrs. M. E. Smith by Dean Alvord, 
Esq. f at Prospect Park South, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
building is designed in the Colonial style, with 
paneled pilasters and Ionic capitals at the corner of 
the building. The underpinning and chimney are built 
q£ pressed brick, gray in color, while the super¬ 
structure, of wood, is covered on the exterior with 
beveled white pine clapboards, and the whole painted 
white. The blinds are painted a dark bronze green. 
The roof is covered with shingles, and is left to 
weather finish. Dimensions: Front, 41 ft.; side, 46 
ft 6 in., not including piazza. Height of ceilings : 
Cellar, 7 ft 6 in.; first story, 16 ft 3 in.; second, 9 ft.; 
third, 8 ft 

The entrance is into a central hall, narrow in width, 
which extends back to the staircase hall, which is 
circular in form, and contains a quaint stairway ex¬ 
tending up through the second and third floors, and 
the whole lighted in a most artistic manner by a 
dome overhead, glazed with stained glass. This hail, 
and also the staircase, is of white wood treated with 
white enamel. The stairway has a mahogany rail. The 
parlor and library are trimmed with white wood and 
are treated with white enamel; each is separated 
from the hall by a double arch, in the center of 
which there is a column supporting two springs of 
the arches, while pilasters against the partitions sup¬ 
port the other springs of the arches. This treatment 
practically makes one room of the entire front of the 
house. The parlor has a hearth fitted with a mirror 
which rises to the ceiling. The walls are covered 
with a green flox paper, and is in harmony with the 
trim of the room. The library is provided with an 
open fireplace furnished with a tiled hearth and 
facings and .a mantel, and on either side of which 
there are bookcases built in with leaded glass doors. 
The den is a convenient little apartment provided 
with a bookcase built in and a lavatory. The dining¬ 
room Is trimmed with oak, and it has a high paneled 
wainscoting and a beamed ceiling. There Is a breast 
provided with a heavy shelf, supported on corbel 
brackets, above which there are china cabinets built 
in. The buffet, built in, is of handsome design with 
leaded glass doors. The butler's pantry is fitted up 
with sink, drawers, dressers, etc. The kitchen is 
trimmed with ash, and is provided with a tiled floor 
and a white enamel tiled wainscoting, a large store 
pantry, dresser, range, sink, and a lobby large enough 
to admit ice-box. The rear hail contains a stairway 
to the second floor and a* broom closet. 

The entire second floor is trimmed with white pine, 
treated with white enamel paint. There are four bed¬ 
rooms, all of which have doors with beveled plate 
glass mirrors set in the same; lavatory, and large 
well-fitted closets. The bathroom is tiled through¬ 
out—the floor, walls, and ceilings—and is furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickeiplated 
plumbing. Two of the bedrooms have open fireplaces, 
with tiled facings and hearth and mantel. There are. 
a billiard-room, two bedrooms, bathroom, and a trunk 
room on the third floor. The first story has parquet 
floors, while the second story has floors laid with 
oak. A cellar under the entire house, cemented, con¬ 
tains a laundry, storeroom, furnace room, and fuel 
room. Mr. John J, Petit, architect, 11 East Thirty- 
third Street, New York. 


THE CLOSED HOUSE, 

TV hen a city house, says a recent writer, is shut for 
a long time every window from top to bottom is closed 
and the water supply is turned off. There Is bound 
to he some water left in the pipes, which, by remaining 
there all summer, is certain to become foul. Some 
careful householders see to it that after the water is 
turned off a plumber shall go through the house and 
pour Into every trap a solution of glycerine and oil 
to stop these gases from meandering into the various 
rooms, but more often this precaution Is not taken. 

Even in the most modern city house a cellar de¬ 
prived of a free current of fresh air is certain to be¬ 
come damp and to exhale malarious breaths to the 
uppermost part of the dwelling. Any one who has 
entered a long-closed city house, even on a hot day, 
knows that it felt damp and radiated shivers, but few 
comprehend that under such circumstances the im¬ 
posing mansion, with Its network of plumbing is far 
more dangerous than the most decrepit country house, 
guiltless of anything resembling modern improvements! 

These and all other problems appertaining to the 
opening of a city house are now loaded upon the 
shoulders of a professional house opener. 

A disconnecting trap makes the ventilation of the 
sewers a greater necessity than if the sewer air were 
allowed to circulate through the house drains, but the 
municipal engineer can better regulate the air of the 
sewers if all householders’ openings are trapped. 


Decoration 



THE DECORATION OF CEILINGS, 

An authority upon the subject of interior decora¬ 
tion has expressed the opinion that if only one part 
of a room he decorated, that part should be the ceiling. 
He says: ** Nothing appears to me more strange than 
that our ceilings, which can be properly seen, are often 
white, while the walls, which are always in part hidden, 
and even the floor on which we tread, should have 
color and pattern applied to them; and of this I am 
certain, that, considered from a decorative point of 
view, our ordinary treatment is wrong/' 

If a ceiling be quite fiat and without raised moldings 
or ornaments, all decorations placed upon it must be 
flat also, and must not represent fictitious relief, for 
no shaded ornament can be satisfactory when placed 
as the decoration of a flat architectural surface. 

Many circumstances tend to determine the nature 
of the decoration to be applied to a ceiling; thus, If 
a ceiling be structurally divided into square panels, 
the character of the ornament is thereby restricted, 
and should these panels be large it would probably 
be desirable that each be filled with similar ornamen¬ 
tation; while if they are small, three or four different 
patterns may be employed, if arranged In some orderly 
or regular manner. 

On the Continent, and to some extent in this coun¬ 
try, ceilings have been painted with large pictures, 
covering the whole or a portion of the surface; but 
this is quite a "wrong method, for a picture of such a 
kind could only be seen the right way up, from one 
point in the room; from all others it would be viewed 
upside down, or from one side or corner. 

But, apart from this, a celling being flat surface, all 
decoration upon it should be fiat also. In many of the 
French ceilings the picture is painted In such a 
position as to be seen properly only by a person stand¬ 
ing with his back to the fire. 

The Egyptians decorated their pollings, so did the 
Greeks, the Byzantines, the Moors, and the peoples 
of the Middle Ages, and the ceilings were by no means 
always of a light color. It is remarkable that so few 
of our public buildings contain rooms with well deco¬ 
rated ceilings, hut there have been more executed 
during the last few years, and there appears to be a 
tendency for their adoption in connection with 
modern buildings. 

MODERN DOMESTIC ART, 

There is not a wealthy home to-day where it would 
not be possible to deliver a lecture on the different 
methods of furnishing houses, which have been in 
vogue throughout all ages, remarks Richard CantineUi 
In the Revue Rleue. From the Gothic antechamber 
to the art nouveau boudoir, from the Louis XV. 
chamber to the Louis XVI. salon, the Empire work* 
room, and the Henry II. dining-room we have* an in¬ 
coherent resume of all epochs and ail styles. If this 
scheme of furnishing charms some idle woman, at the 
same time It may displease the man of business, who 
is too much occupied with current affairs to have 
time to accustom himself to the pleasures of arch¬ 
eology, and who can not move with comfort among 
objects which are not adapted to his habitudes and 
to his ideas. Should not the chief care of our artists 
be to find a frame for the active life, an approximate 
dwelling-place for the average man of to-day? 

It seems that while the efforts made in this direction- 
have been numerous and persevering, our epoch is 
powerless to invent not only a new domestic archi¬ 
tecture but even a simple ornament which distinguishes 
the different styles, as, for example, the foliage of the 
Renaissance, the shell and the ribbon of the eighteenth 
century. Our cabinetmakers have taken for canon 
the uniformed and asymmetric, and our great-grand¬ 
children will note with surprise, when they study our 
ornamental art, that it was Jess spontaneous and less 
rich in proportion than the art of the Aztecs or that 
of the Incas. The very sense of interior decoration 
grows less each day. The traditions of taste and pro¬ 
portion, well developed up to the time of the Revolu- 
ion, are to-day almost entirely lost. Formerly the 
architect and the decorator thought of the decoration 
of a house as a homogeneous whole. Once there ex- 
isted an art of furnishing, but to-day we only have 
furniture manufactories. 

In our day the problem of furnishing is thus pre¬ 
sented: Given several rooms, to place in them the 
most beautiful furniture possible, having care to dis¬ 
card all creations of the modern style. It takes no time 
to see how little there remains in this new conception, 
of the true tradition, which commanded that all, from 
the ground floor to the weathercock, should be im- 
pi inted with the mark of contemporary art. 
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THE LOUDON TOWN HOUSE: OLD AHD NEW.* 

Starting from Wren and the impetus given to the 
development of the town house by the Great Fire Of 
1 jt may he noted that from that time to the middle 
of the eighteenth century there does not appear to 
have been any radical change In the type of plans 
adopted for the various classes of houses. By 
m classes * w is meant the small sized town house, the 
middle sized (both in terraces), and the town mansion. 

Of the first and second type there are few examples 
extant earlier than the eighteenth century, and of the 
mansions also, owing to the numerous, alterations 
which have taken place, not many remain as first de- 
signed. But, dating from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, there are innumerable examples of these 
types* 

U appears to have been the rule to have spent what¬ 
ever time and thought was given to the planning of 
houses, until quite recent times, to the ground and 
first floors. It was ail for - my lord and my lady," and 
let ihe serving men and women shift for themselves. 
The reception-rooms having been planned, the bed¬ 
rooms and children's and servants’ apartments had 
but little attention bestowed upon them, and were 
more often than not badly lighted, badly arranged, 
and, to use a paradox, low in height. 

No special scheme of house building appears to have 
been laid down prior to Wren's time, and his plan for 
rebuilding London after the Fire was not carried out 
according to his ideas* Yet lie and Hooke, who had 
also made a plan, and who, owing to their appreciation 
of it, had been appointed Surveyor to the City by the 
Corporation, we are informed, were much overworked 
In setting out the rebuilding schemes* in 1668 Pepys 
describes a fire in Minch inlane—a detached house 

not yet quite finished, and the benefit of brick was 
well seen, for it burnt nil inward and fell down within 
itself, so no fear of doing more hurt.” Apparently, 
also, the jerry builder was to the fore in the rebuild¬ 
ing, as our friend Pepys tells ns: " 1 hear (1668) that 
there is fallen down a new house, not quite finished, 
in bum herd-street, and that there have been several so, 
they making use of bad mortar and bricks/ 1 

From this time almost to the end of the seventeenth 
century no building schemes of any note can now be 
followed with advantage, so many alterations having 
taken place. 

Wren must have had so much to do, in Ms official 
capacity, upon St. Paul's and in designing sixty city 
churches, with a few other trifles, that we can scarcely 
trace his influence or that of any other architect in the 
ordinary terrace-house plan* although the traditions 
of ids school of work can be seen in numerous in¬ 
stances. It is on record that he built a mansion for 
himself in Great Russell Street, but Elmes states that 
in 1828 ” its noble front with majestic cantilever cor¬ 
nice was taken down by a speculating builder and 
common Act of Parliament fronts run up for four 
houses In its stead*” 

la the eighteenth century a vast quantity of houses 
were erected in London, and most of the principal 
residential squares and streets were laid out or re¬ 
built with the exception of portions of Belgravia and 
practically the whole of South Kensington, this being 
nineteenth century work. Devonshire Square, city, 
was laid out between 1620 to 1070, but rebuilt later. 
Finsbury Square was laid out by the younger Dance 
in 1777, and was the first public place in London 
lighted by gas. Finsbury Circus was built in 1814; its 
glories have departed, and huge blocks of offices have 
taken the place of most of the fine old terrace houses. 
Bloomsbury Square was laid out in the seventeenth 
century, but rebuilt during the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. Grosvenor Square, although laid out 
in 1695, by Kent, has been rebuilt to a great extent, 
and was "the last square lighted by gas/' Cavendish 
Square was commenced in 1717 and 1718, but building 
was then checked by the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble, and this square remained in an unfinished 
state for many years, James of Greenwich was the 
architect of the two fine houses still in existence on 
the north side, which are excellent examples of Wren's 
school* 

The Brothers Adam built the Adelphi in 1768, some 
houses in Mansfield Street in 1768. a mansion in St, 
James Square in 17 c2* and one in Grosvenor Square 
in 1773, Portland Place in 1778* a terrace of houses in 
Fitzroy Square in 1790-1794, and as these are stone- 
fronted they appear to have seen that their favorite 
” stucco ” was not all that could be desired* 

Portman Square was begun in 1764* hut was not 
finished until twenty years afterward, and was then 
described as “on the outskirts of the town* approached 
on one side by a road, unlit, unpaved, and inaccessible 
by carriages." 

This brief list of dates gms up a rough outline of 
the history of the laying out of some of the principal 
squares and terraces of houses built during the eigh¬ 
teenth century* 

It is a matter for reflection to trace in the evolution 




of town houses how the trend of fashion has moved 
westward—and here it may be interesting to note that 
:,j mosl towns the fashionable quarters are m the west, 
and fashion " for centuries past in London has ever 

We' 1 are^tol'd"tfiat "the first emigration of the Lon¬ 
don merchants (who used to live over th^shops, 
westward was about the middle of the ■ 
tury. aud only those who had secured large fortunes 
and possessed reputations beyond the shadow of a 
doubt ventured as far as Hatton Garden. 

We may now consider the work done in the nine¬ 
teenth century to meet this westward movement, and 
soon discover that the speculator was again to the tore. 
* Regent Street and Regent’s Park were laid out by 
John Nash from about 1812 to 1820. 

Belgrave Square w*as built in 1825 from designs hj 
George Rasevi, and Eaton Square by Cubitt in 1827— 
Cubitt built” being (long afterward) a sufficient 
guarantee for well built houses. This term is used 
advisedly, as, alas! there is much to be deplored arehi- 


From that date to the work done upon the Grosvenor, 
Cadogan* and Queen’s Gate Estates (dating from about 
1880j, there is not much to interest us. 

A very large amount of rebuilding has taken place 
upon these estates during the past twenty years, and 
fortunately a great deal of it has been done by some of 
our leading men, and here can be seen the work which 
must go down to future generations as some of the 
best town house work done during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. 

There is a considerable variety in the plans and 
elevations, and the development shows the reaction 
from the Portland Place and Harley Street terrace 
type. There is, no doubt, much that is charming in 
some of the new work done upon these estates, but 
whether the endless variety and “ inconsequence ” of 
many of the designs has not been produced at too great 
a sacrifice of dignity is a very moot question. This 
restlessness seems to be characteristic of the age, and 
it is interesting to speculate as to what would now be 
done in the designing of a row of terrace houses or a 


good ” square,” say by Mr. Norman Shaw, judging 
from the gradual development of his work from 
'■ Cralgside,” with its infinite variety and charm, and 
the dignity and reserve shown in his final masterpiece 


* l Chesters.” 

In the corner house Ik Queen’s Gate, also by Mr* Nor¬ 
man Shaw—although we are told he was given a cue 
as to what was desired by the owner, yet it is well 
worth noting that after a ^long series of buildings 
thoroughly English in feeling, yet entirely fresh in 
grouping, and with detail all Ills own—we find him at 
the close of his professional career reverting to severer 
forms and detail, allowing scale and proportion to take 
the place of pieturesqiieness. and really going hack 
to the time when English Architecture ceased to he a 
living style—vis*, the early Georges, 

Until that time there had been a gradual develop¬ 
ment, a real foil owing-on of design, and adapted to 
the requirements of the age. Since that time we have 
been ringing the changes on the Greek revival, the 
Gothic revival, anti, latterly, rushing to the Continent 
and coming back with the sketch books filled with 
innumerable “ bits ” to be grafted on to the next new 
work. But It is most interesting to see (as is apparent 
in so much that has been done during the past ten 
years) that the tendency is to return to our vernac¬ 
ular; to pick up the threads and to carry on the tradi¬ 
tions of our own work, and surely it is worth while 
that our students should pause and study this reaction 
before struggling to invent new forms. By the way, 
does this not often mean amorphous lumps of brick 
and stone with conventional orange trees growing over 
the fronts of buildings and bearing fruit in the most 
extraordinary manner? 

These thoughts take us back to the works of the 
Brothers Adam, who, while adopting the character¬ 
istics of the vernacular style, imifressed an individ¬ 
uality and refinement of detail on their work which 
does not appear to have been attained by any architect 
since* 

Examine the illustrations of their work and the skill 
in the “ design ” of their plans, the symmetry, propor¬ 
tion* and refinement of detail in their decorations, and 
remember that they could and did treat their decora¬ 
tions architecturally; each reception-room, hall, and 
staircase being separately studied and treated—walls, 
ceilings, floors, chimney-pieces, windows, doors, and 
even the window and door fittings and the furniture 
were designed in the same style and scale as the house, 
and with the same delicacy of detail* 


The fenestration in the work of the Brothers Adam 
was designed to show the relative importance of the 
rooms, but (with the exception of the drawing-room 
floor) the windows in many cases were too small to 
properly light and ventilate the rooms; it is curious 
they failed to realize the great defect which a center 
pier between two windows produced as regards the 
effective lighting of a long room end on to the front 


[To be ‘-nuchuletb) 



MODERN CIVIC ART. 

Modern Civic Airr; ok. The City made Bj-aitikul. By 
Charles Mulford Robinson, London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons* 1903* Pp. 381. Price, 
$2*50 net 

There can be nothing more delightful than to imag¬ 
ine how a great modern city might be built unless it 
is to write a book on the same alluring theme. To 
build a city is a vast undertaking and calls for un¬ 
limited money; it is exactly one of those themes in 
which the modern architect, whose fees depend on the 
amount of money expended, takes an especial joy. 
Theory, moreover, lias some al tractions which stei n 
reality has not and hence the city rnakeg who ap¬ 
proaches his problem from the standpoint of ultimate 
beauty, has set for himself a task of limitless joy, In 
which lie can imagine all sorts of delightful situations, 
and in which he can arrange streets and buildings 
with that supreme indifference to business considera¬ 
tions which is supposedly one of the characteristics of 
an artist. 

Mr. Robinson is neither an architect nor a rash 
iconoclast, and yet his whole book is a plea for the re¬ 
making of our cities on the idea beautiful* It is a 
fascinating theme, this, and Mr. Robinson presents 
his subject with much grace of diction. It is a pity, 
however, that his publishers should have permitted the 
appearance of paragraphs anent this book in which 
the author is spoken of as “an American Ruskln/’ The 
comparison is not only wholly uncalled for, but the 
reader w T ho advances as far in this book as page 296 
will find there some references to the Piazza San Marco 
in Venice which at once places their writer outside the 
pale of Rusk in disciples. 

*The book is divided into five sections, A bripf intro¬ 
duction, which includes a chapter on ** What Civic Art 
is,” is followed by others on “ The City’s Focal Points/' 
“ In the Business District,” In the Residential Sec¬ 
tions/ 1 and ” The City at Large/ 1 Civic art is re¬ 
garded, and rightly regarded, as the last stage in city 
making* This is true enough, and yet, with but two 
or three exceptions, the most beautiful cities in the 
world are those whose beauty la natural or which was 
acquired in a spontaneous way without I bought of art 
commissions, radial streets, limitations to heights of 
buildings, or the other matters which the modern 
doctors of city making regard ns ihelr stock in trade. 
Yet Mr. Robinson is not far wrong when he says Lhat 
” civic art properly stands for more than beauty in the 
city. It represents a moral, intellectual and adminis¬ 
trative progress as surely as it docs the purely 
physical. It stands for conscientious officials of public 
spirit, and where the officials are elective it is evidence 
of an aroused and intelligent populace/’ 

This is very good doctrine, and while ft is distinc¬ 
tively true that the better made and the better look¬ 
ing our cities are, the better they will be from a 
sociological standpoint, it is by no means certain that 
the art city will be everything its admirers and pro¬ 
motors think and hope it will be. Certainly artists, 
as artists, have done nothing at all by which wise men 
will feel constrained to trust; the management of public 
affairs to them, and while tlfblr advice seems desirable 
at the present stage of the discussion of the problem, 
there is no reason to suppose that a city millennium 
will ensue if public affairs are modeled after their 
ideas. 

The facts of the case are that the artist and the 
non-artist each go too far. each fall to understand 
the position of the other, each refuses to recognize the 
limits that the other has* Mr* Robinson's book leans 
heavily on t he side of the artist, and hence is without the 
practical value that it would have had had a broader 
point of view been taken. More beauty and more 
public art is one of the great needs of every American 
eity; but it will come gradually, and not by beginning 
at the city plan, remaking and rebuilding wherever 
an proclaims the necessity, and starting afresh amidst 
the high values and costly structures of crowded dis¬ 
tricts, Yet the author of this book means well; he is 
thoroughly convinced of the honesty Tind necessity of 
his purpose; Is sure the results he foresees will be oh* 
tained* and presents his arguments engagingly* He 
does not ignore practical questions, although his book 
is not a practical handbook. But it is one that touches 
on many interesting points, and it is an admirable 
volume to commend to the peaceful perusal of every 
high city official in every city ami town of our land. 

The name of the publisher of ” The Flower Garden.” 
noted in the September number of the Bt iuhno 
Monthly, was incorrectly given. The hook was pub¬ 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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MR. KARL BITTER OH THE SCULPTURE FOR THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION* 

{Con&tuffjfd front p&ge <W.) 

Herbert Adams, and others. Portrait statues iuclude 
historic characters connected with the region. In ath 
tiition, there will he much allegorical and decorative 
sculpture. 

" The most satisfactory fact in connection with all 
this work—and the quantity of sculpture that will be 
used at St. Louis will be far in excess of that em* 
ployed at Chicago—is the quality of the work done 
by the younger men, many of whom have not before 
executed works of any importance* JThe sculpture at 
St. Louis will not only include examples of work from 
all our hatter known sculptors, but it will be particu¬ 
larly notable in bringing to the front many men whose 
work is almost practically unknown; These men have 
chiefly found work heretofore as assistants to older 
sculptors, but the quality of their workmanship has, 
in many instances, risen to an unusual height* This, 
to me, is very much more important than the quantity 
of the sculpture. It means not only work for sculptors, 
but, which is much more important, it means bring¬ 
ing out new men and giving them adequate oppor¬ 
tunities. This is the great significance of the sculpture 
of the exhibition, although it is not yet known or ap¬ 
preciated by the public/’ 

“ But how do you get all this done?I interrupted, 

“ The method of work involves many interesting prob¬ 
lems* The sculptors and subjects were first selected, 
and the selection approved by an advisory committee 
composed of John Q, A. Ward, Daniel C. French, and 
Augustus St, Gait dens* The sculptors then prepared 
small models or sketches of their designs, which were 
approved by this committee. The model is then en¬ 
larged by workmen in the workshop, and the sculptor 
finishes or superintends the job* All of the work is 
done here, the figures and groups being sawed apart 
or completed in sections. It was utterly impracticable 
to do the work in St Louis; New York is the center 
of sculpture In the United States. Our ablest sculptors 
reside in this city, and capable assistants and work¬ 
men can be found here in numbers sufficient to permit 
the undertaking to be carried out in good season and 
in an excellent manner, 

“ In point of money, we will have less to spend at St. 
Louis than was spent at, Chicago, but we will have 
very much more sculpture. Our appropriation is 
$500,000, while $800,000 was spent at Chicago. The 
difference has been made up of economies of produc¬ 
tion here. At Chicago much of the work was done in 
that city by the sculptors, many of whom had to en¬ 
gage studios for preparing it, and, in consequence, had 
to be highly compensated. We have a very different 
system, the chief dependence being placed on the point¬ 
ing machines for enlarging the models, a machine in¬ 
vented by Mr. Robert T. Paine, and used in repro¬ 
ducing the sculpture for Buffalo, and now used for St, 
Louis on a large scale. This machine permits the use 
of unskilled labor for the mechanical work of repro¬ 
duction, and is not only rapid but absolutely accurate/' 

And then presently we journeyed forth down a fine 
boulevard to a disused roundhouse on a railroad, A 
more unlikely spot for the production of works of art 
it would be hard to imagine, but a more thoroughly 
practical place It would he difficult to conceive. The 
surroundings not, it is true, inviting or artistic, 

but neither of these things were drawbacks to the use 
of the building, which was large and high, well lighted, 
and with railroad tracks for the shipment of sculpture 
coming right to the very doors. 

A wonderful place it was, filled with groups, models, 
half completed work, and others just begun. Some of 
the statues were in halves; many were strangely in¬ 
complete. but even the most grotesque shadowed forth 
the form they were ultimately to take. I am free to 
say I wandered through this delightful place with 
mouth agape, so strange it was. so fine many of the 
figures, so impressive this insight into the practical 
making of decorative sculpture. Every stage of pro¬ 
cedure was illustrated many times, and it was quite 
easy to see how the final results were obtained, 

A great row of pointing machines was ranged 
against the far wall of the building. First came the 
wooden framework on which the statue w r as built up. 
This made, the second stage was a layer of excelsior 
and plaster. Then the foreman indicates points on 
the original model and drives nails into the excelsior 
and plaster at corresponding points. Finally comes 
the outer layei^bf cement, a new composition not here¬ 
tofore used, but possessed, so Mr. Bitter told me, of 
fine qualities of endurance, and so workable that a 
distinct economy in its use was obtained. 

One could spend many hours in this great studio—% 
for such it is—but 1 felt I could not detain Mr. Bitter 
too long from his personal labors in his own studio. 
I left with a profound impression of the importance 
of the work he was doing, with a new impres¬ 
sion of the resources of American sculpture, and an 
enlarged vision of the artistic beauties the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition will have in store for its mil- 


lions of visitors wheii they find tlielr way to St. Louis 
next year. It was raining hard when we left the 
roundhouse, but the thorough wetting did not dampen 




..nthtioioem fnr this snlendid effoit. 


RESIDENCE OF ALBERT I. DRAYTON, JSEQ., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

The residence of Albert J. Drayton, Esq., which is 
illustrated on pages 78, 79, and 81, has been erected 
on Gifford Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. The building 
is designed is the pure Colonial style, with good de- 
talk The underpinning and chimneys arc constiuctei 
of buff brick. The remainder of the building is of 
wood and the exterior framework is covered with 
matched sheathing, good building paper* and clap¬ 
boards, the latter painted a dark green, while the col¬ 
umns, pilasters, and trimmings are painted a cream 
white, which, combined with a silver gray shingled 
roof, present a harmonious and artistic effect, Ihe 
exterior detail is in high relief, and very elaborate, 
and is well brought out by the very fine color scheme. 
Dimensions: Front, 51 ft. t> in.: side, 30 ft** with an 
extension of 15 ft. x 16 ft. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 

7 ft. 6 in.; first story* % ft* 6 in,; second* 9 ft,, thiid, 

8 ft 6 in. • 


terior, and shows much fine detail* The ball is a 
central one, and is trimmed with white pine, treated 
with white enamel. The stair rail and doors are of 
,San Domingo mahogany. The stair arrangement is 
very effective, for upon entering one sees the great 
arch springing across the hall, beyond which there 
are three smaller arches forming an arcade, which 
is supported on fluted columns with Ionic capitals. 
The staircase behind this group ascends in five short 
flights with broad landings* and the whole is lighted 
effectively by a broad staircase window* The square 
reception room is in white enamel, with R small 
wainscot, of Colonial style* to the height of the 
window sills, and an ornamental plaster ceiling. 

The library is trimmed with quartered oak* stained 
and finished in a dark Flemish brown. There arc 


bookcases built in, over which there are windows 
glased with delicate tinted glass. The fireplace is 
faced with Mexican onyx, with a hearth of the same, 
and a mantel of handsome design with fluted pilaster 
effect, with Ionic caps* and an ornamental overmantel. 
The dining-room is trimmed with quartered oak, and 
has a paneled wainscoting and a beamed ceiling. The 
fireplace is furnished with Mexican onyx facings and 
hearth* and a mantel with carved brackets and 
paneled overmantel. The pantry is fitted up in the 
usual way* with drawers, dressers, and cupboards. 
The kitchen, with its enameled brick range hearth, 


combination coal and gas range, good light and cross 
ventilation* makes it all that could be desired. The 
rear stairway is conveniently located. 

The second floor contains four bedrooms, with two 
lavatories opening from the principal rooms, linen 
closet, sewing room* large hanging closets* and a 
bathroom furnished with a tiled wainscoting and a 
paved floor, porcelain fixtures, and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. 

There are a billiard-room, nursery, trunk room, and 
servant quarters on the third floor. The billiard- 
room has walls covered with red burlap and a ceiling 
of undressed wood, with exposed beams, which are 
stained a dark green. The house is heated by a hot 
air furnace, which is located in the cellar* and each 
room is separately ventilated by the Miller return air 
system to the furnace. This cellar also contains a 
laundry, fuel room, cold storage, etc. Mr. Charles 
Henry Detwilier, architect, Mr* A. L* C. Marsh* asso¬ 
ciate, 99 Nassau Street, New York. 


MOTH BALLS* 

Moth balls, says Medical Talk for the Home, consti¬ 
tute one of the crowning products of cracked-bra in con¬ 
trivances. Round, smooth, white, candy-looking balls, 
about as big as the brain of the one w T ho conceived 
them. Warranted to saturate a trunk full of clothes 
so thoroughly with stench that a person of any sensi¬ 
bility would much rather go and buy a new suit of 
clothes than to undertake ever to renovate the old ones. 

There is a tradition that moth balls will protect 
woolen clothing from the ravages of moths: This tra¬ 
dition has no foundation whatever, except the lunacy 
that a stench drives away parasites of all kind. 

If any woman wants to demonstrate the fallacy of 
moth balls, let her take some of the sweet-smelling 
spheres, put them with some woolen rags and leave 
them in some outhouse or chamber, into which the 
moth can enter. Wait a month or two, then visit the 
place to observe the nice litter of moth worms which 
has collected. It is, perhaps, too much to say that 
moth balls attract the miller. Even moth-millers do 
not like them. There is no creature on earth that does 
like them. There is hut one creature on earth that 
will tolerate them, and that creature is a woman. 
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BRICK, STUNK. AND TILE* 

Ma emm for Moldinu Concrhth Blocks. G. Hrmty 

Jiiikstm. Midi, August -I ... i.s*>,m*i 

Imitation Tile. W. N. Cornell, Sinrtake, N. V. Aug¬ 
ust 4 ., . * ... .*.... t ->♦***> 

Tiling* A. A. Spadohe, New York, X. V. August 4* 4(k4SJ 
Building Block* JL E. Goodwin, [ndiamipolls, Ind 

August 11 ....... 

Pooping Tile and Hoof, J* Veen, Roanoke, HL Aug- 
n at 18 .* ...... ’ 


I’AIU’E.NTUY. 

Flooring* Table Top* etc. S. Fisher. Butler, Pa. 

August 4 . . ..... ■ --- * 

Weather Strip. W* A. Scott. Kvansvilhv Ind, Aug- 

ust 11 .. - ’ * .oiu*.n - 

Window. 3. lJ. Mdlroy* Chicago, 111. August H Tao.ffim 
Weather Strip for Donus. F. E. Meeker, Aim Arbor, 

Mich. August 11 . . .. 

Weatueb StkIP. j. w. Henry, rnnvfwdsvMlr. Ind. 

August IS .. . . . 1 / - 

Window Sill* C. L Edmonds, Clarksburg. W; 

August IS . *. ■ ■ ■ ■ <d<v* K 

Stoke Front Sahil .1. H. Phelps* Men dot a, 111. Aug¬ 
ust IS *-- ---*. tMuii* 

Window Sash G* W. Richardson* Spurt a, WIs. Aug¬ 
ust 25 .... 1 

Window, C* Vose. Brooklyn, N. Y. August 25.757,034 

CONSTRUCTION* 

Mold for Concrete Walls. A. S. Cramer* Coopers- 

villa, Midi. August 4 .... 

Composite SritmTt he. J. o, Klliuger* Philadelphia* 

Bn, August 4 *♦'***.. * .. < . - - » —- 

Sheet Pi lino. L. P. Frlestedt, Chicago. Til. August 4. 73o*4St* 
Metal Ceiling rm Wall Plate. L, L. Sngendotpli. ^ 

Philadelphia, Pa. August 4 ... 

Window Platform. W* S* Sherwood* Macuii, Ha. Aug¬ 
ust H .......735,915 

Lattice oh Trpsh Girder. T. Vis In line, Zurich. Hwit-_ 

zeTland. August 11 ....735*fiLo 

li.VNGKR FOB TEMPORARY ChiNTMKlNfi* G. B* Waite, New 

York* N. Y. August II . *. ...... ... i5U,040 


CONSTRUCTION OF JloSTTTALS. SANITARIUMS. AND OTHER 
Krtr.niNWL D. Sarason, Berlin, Germany. August 
11 . . r _ .....7315*1 5 k 

Fluor Construction. J. Trimmer* Pittsburg* Pa. Aug- _ 

ust 11 .«■..73(1.31 fl 

Walt, Construction* W. IT. Fisher* Kansas City, Mo. _ 

August IS ...*.730,375 

Concrete and Metal Const ux khton* .1. Kahn, Detroit, 

Midi. August 7* _-.. 730,002 

Glazed Structure. W. V. lTlcker$ou* Jersey city. 

N. J. August 25 .. , . 730,fiOS 

Adjustable Joist for Srmnmx'fi Fi redid*uf Floors. 

T. O'Brien, Pittsburg, Pa. August 25 . ... 737.133 


ELEVATORS, 

Elevator Door* H. Bltner* Berwyn. Ml. August 4. .735.035 


Safety Gate. O. E. Simpson, Chicago* til. August 4.. 755*5nti 
Safety Stop fob Elevators. X. G, ERulsLmm, New 

York* X, Y* August 4 .733,303 

Automatic Elevator, W, II. I lull groin Philadelphia, 

Pa. August 25.*... ... 737,1 OH 

Safety Device for Elevators* W. G* Miller* Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. August 25 .... 737,4 4o 

FI RE Pit Ot J EJ N«* A ND FI HE EXT INGE I SI! ME NT. 

Fireproof Comiwnil G* o; Rosenleaf, Muscatine, 

Iowa. August 4 735*155 

Firr SrcuTTLii Helbasinh Mechanism, P. Khnor. 

Columbus. Ohio. August 4 .... 735.227 

Fireproof Strxtcti'Re, C. S. Bird. East Walpole. Mass. 

August 4 .. 733,335 

Fibh Protecting Door for Aik or Elevator Shafts. 

H. Fisher* Paterson, X. J. August Im . *.*. .7315*71 i 

t'RoCEss of Fireproofing Wood* A* M. Pierce, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y. August 25. . ... 737,408 


HARDWARE. 

BURGXAB Alarm and Sash Dock, L. II. Handy, San 

Francisco, CaL August II *..... 733,872 

Locking Attachment for Doors* W. IE Gar 1 st, Her- 

uardsvBle, N* *T. August 11 ... 735.052 

Knob* C. O. Noac, Stamford, t’oim. August 11 . 7315,290 

Window Sash Lock. Edw. 0 ‘NeUk Milwaukee, Wls. 

August J 1 .... 730*335 

Sash Fastener, 13 . IE Baker. Whltebird, Idaho. Aug 

ust IS.....*. ... 730.474 

Sash Fastener* 0 , F. Stone; Lebanon, Mo. August 

25 ......... 737,0311 

Sash Rod. T. C. Richards, Wilisted* Conn. August 23 . 737.142 
Sash Lni'K. *f. IE Elements, ('operas Cove, Texas. * 

August 25 ....... 737 . 331 

Lock* T. LI* Rea* Camtnldge, Ohio. August 25 .. 737 . 47 H 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


Chimney Top and Ventilator. J. F. l,i> Beau, Toledo* 

Ohio. August 18...730,748 

Radiator. E* V. Seder* Philadelphia, Viu August is 

Design .......... 3d,3H7 

Radiator, C, 1>. Sanborn, Detroit, Midi, August 25■. 737,4fi4 
Ventilator fgk Leader Pirns* G. M. Vrooine* New 

York, N. Y* August 25 .....737*535 


MISCELLANEOUS* 

Paint Compound, .1. F. Smith. Chicago, ill. August 4. 735,004 
Reflecting Panel, F. L. (>, Wadsworth* Williams 

Bay* Wis* August 25 737 * J 78 


PLU30?I NO. 


Flcstiing Tank for Water Closets* W* W. Griffiths, 

Philadelphia. Pa* August 18 ... 730*510 

Water Trap for Waste Pipes* F. B. Char don* Fair- 

haven* Wash. August 18 , 730,088 


TOOLS,* 


Plane. C, II. Fox, New Britain* Conti, August 11 *. 735*744 
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• . equa is tbe volts divided by the amperes. To 

of ear-house doors for an exceptionally fine “ r '“^ , y thi(s with the Instrument, first measure the volts 

front, and it will be noted that the apI)ear *“/° ^ battery used for the test, then ascertain the 

doors enhances rather than detracts from the appear ^ (njil . anipe res) with the unknown resistance 

ance of the building. Another iHustration sho tUe battery and voltmeter. Divide 

door partly down, and it will be noticed that the opera in -- 

Uou of the door does not in the least interfere *ith the 
trolley wire. Where desired, the Kinnear car-houst 


tli© volts by the amperes (which gives the resistance 
of the circuit* including that of the voltmeter), sub* 
tract the resistance of the voltmeter, and the 


HEATING APPARATUS, 

Ax experience of over fifty-three years in manu¬ 
facturing high grade heating apparatus # has estab¬ 
lished the name “Thatcher” in connection with 
furnaces, ranges, steam and hot water heaters, as a 
guarantee of unsurpassed grade and reliability o 
goods in this line on the market. The Thatcher Fur¬ 
nace Company manufacture the above named appa 
ratus at Newark, N. X It has there maintained a 
modem foundry equipment for this class of product, 
and as the works are perfectly devised and managed 
under the ton's personal supervision, the company 
enjoys a broad field of observation and extended prac¬ 
tice which has enabled It to gradually eliminate many 
defects, both scientific and mechanical, which are still 
closely identified with other goods less improved. Its 
constantly increasing business among architects and 
the trade has obliged the Thatcher Company within 
tbe last two months to make large additions to its 
foundries in all departments, and it has now unsur¬ 
passed facilities for developing an output For hot 
air heating its line consists of the ** Thatcher Tubu¬ 
lar/' " Winner, ,r “ Scorcher/' " Meteor/' and Active " 
Furnaces. It also manufactures a Combination 
Heater” for hot air and hot water heatiug. The 
Thatcher steam and hot water heaters are noted for 
their beauty in design, durability, and great efficiency 
and economy in operation. They are made in the 
widest range of styles and sizes, and are conservatively 
rated. The celebrated Thatcher tubular furnace is gas 
tight, furnishes a healthful heat, is free from dust, 
and so constructed as to insure ventilation. For 
economy and durability this apparatus is unsurpassed. 
It has that permanency of record which makes' it a 
favorite with leading architects and builders. The 
firm also makes a most complete line of cooking ranges 
which have all the modern improvements. A catalogue 
will be sent on request. The address is Thatcher Fur¬ 
nace Company, No. 240 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 

STEEL ROLLING DOORS AND SHUTTERS, 

All classes of buildings that need safe, quick, and 
easily handled doors, shutters, and partitions of metal 
construction can be readily outfitted by tbe Kinnear 
Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, Ohio. From 
recent information in connection with the steel roll¬ 
ing doors and shutters industry, we find that this firm 
has been increasing its important output to the ex¬ 
tent that it has now established main offices in three, 
and agencies in eleven, of the principal cities of the 
United States, and ten agencies abroad, the latter as 
widely separated as are London and Melbourne; it 
is manufacturing under thirty patents, and others 
pending; and with the desire o! maintaining the high 
standard of excellence, many of its constructions have 
been largely improved by features .which, for the pur¬ 
poses they are intended, materially enhance their 
value. Catalogue Lr, recently issued by the Kinnear 
Company, gives a thorough technical description of 
many of its constructions, and each is fully illus¬ 
trated in elevations, vertical sections, cross sections, 
grooves, hoists, posts, gears, end views, etc.; and to 
show how fully the detail of at least one construction is 
given, we note at random a page which contains five 
drawings that furnish an exposition of the making of 
a door or shutter designed especially for fire pro¬ 
tection and equipped with an automatic closing device 
operating at a temperature of about 150 degrees. The 
compound levers that release the curtain are so 
arranged that they are positive in their action, and 
respond immediately to the separating of the fusible 
link suspended in the center of the opening. The 
tension springs are attached to the bottom of the 
shutter to give the shutter the initial start On open¬ 
ings of excessive size, bevel gear and crank supplied 
for recoiling the curtain are shown. In a very fine 
presentation of an extensive tram car-shed, Wallasey, 
England, the car-house doors are shown in graduated 
positions, from one opening completely closed to the 
end opening on the right, which is entirely clear. To 
admit of plenty of clearance for the double-deck tram 
cars, the doors are twenty-two feet high. These doors 
are operated from the exterior of the building and the 
position of the trolley wire connections is fully shown. 
The handsome front of the very large tram shed of the 
corporation tramways, Nottingham, England, Is pro¬ 
vided with fifteen Kinnear doors. Differing from those 
described in the preceding item, these doors are placed 
on the Interior of the building, and also operated from 
the inside. The car-house of the Albany Railway Com¬ 
pany, Albany* N, Y., is illustrated with an engraving 
which shows the application of regular construction 


uunw " - - >ii T,, ,, m on cm re tract tut; 

doors can be so arranged that they will, In a m * finder is the unknown resistance. For example; 
open automatically; that is, when tbe opera p the battery to have 4.5 volts, the voltmeter 

-m r w “W feet ‘ the d00r to read 0 to 5 volts and the amperes to be .020 (20 


the door to a height of say six or eight feet, the 
will open the balance of the distance automatically* 
thus assuring ease and speed of operation, and reducing 
possibilities of damages to a minimum. An interesting 
picture is shown of a roundhouse at Cresson, Pa. rhe 
motive power department of the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company states that the steel rolling doors recently 
erected at this place for the roundhouse give entire 
satisfaction, and that they are the best doors for round¬ 
house and shop purposes, as they are easily operated 
by one man, and can be raised or lowered in less than 
fifteen seconds. They state that the doors are a de¬ 
cided improvement over the old style of wooden doors, 
as in severe weather at Cresson they were compelled 
to use from three to four men to open and close them. 
To show that all classes of buildings are using these 
improvements we mention two examples. A number 
of interior openings in the Art Institute Building, 
Chicago, are equipped with rolling doors, and the 
artistic effect is in harmony with the surroundings; and 
an imposing business block in Guadalajara* Mexico, 
has the shutters applied on the outside. These are 
built in the transom bar, if the construction so re¬ 
quires, and can be arranged to operate from the interior. 
The Kinnear Manufacturing Company has offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

VOLTMETERS, AMMETERS, AND VOLT-AMMETERS. 

Continuous current voltmeters, ammeters, and volt- 
ammeters manufactured by Louis M. PIgnolet are 
sufficiently large to be perfectly reliable, and small 
enough to be easily carried In a person's pocket: The 
accompanying engraving of a volt-ammeter Is about 
one-third the size of the actual instrument* which Is 



VOLT-AMMETER. 

5 x 3% inches. All these continuous current meters 
are of the same size, are of the permanent magnet 
type, are very dead beat; each is calibrated individu¬ 
ally for horizontal position and its scale is made by 
hand. An attached mirror is provided to secure per¬ 
fect readings. The magnets are constructed of special 
steel from one of the best foreign makers, and are 
carefully treated to insure permanency. These portable 
and compact instruments are made in a thorough man¬ 
ner with jewel bearings and carefully ground and 
hardened steel pivots, and the purpose to make them 
extremely durable and reliable ha's been accomplished. 
The volt-ammeters are furnished in various combina¬ 
tions, and have a very wide range of usefulness, being 
adapted not only to testing batteries, but to a large 
variety of tests and measurements and to locating 
faults in telephone, electric light, annunciator, and 
other circuits, for each instrument can be used either 
as a voltmeter or as an ammeter. By the dead beat 
attachment (operated by turning a button on the cover 
of the instrument) the pointer is set a little below 
the reading to be made, so that it has but a short 
distance to move when the current is turned on. The 
pointers come quickly to rest, so that ordinarily the 
attachment is not required. It is advantageous where 
many similar measurements are to be made, as in 
testing a number of storage cells. These instruments 
embody improvements fully protected by patents, and 
are well and carefully made. Pignolet's special volt¬ 
meters and volt-ammeters for resistance are so ad* 
justed that each division of the voltmeter scale is equal 
also to .001 ampere (one mil-ampere),and the voltmeter 
resistances are as follows: 0 to 3 volts, 100 ohms; 0 to 
25 volts, 500 ohms; 0 to 50 volts, 1,000 ohms; 0 to 
100 volts, 2,000 ohms. This permits resistance to be 
determined by Ohm's law that the resistance of a cir- 


mi 1-amperes) indicated by a deflection of the pointer 
of twenty divisions of the voltmeter scale, when the 
unknown resistance Is connected in series with the 
voltmeter and battery- Then the resistance equals 
4 5 divided by .020 less 100 ohms (the resistance of the 
voltmeter). Answer* 125 ohms. If tbe battery had 
45 volts and the voltmeter read from 0 to 50 volts and 
the amperes, were .020* as before* when the unknown 
resistance was connected in ft series with the volt* 
meter and battery* then the resistance would be 45 
divided by .020 less 1,000 ohms (the resistance of tbe 
voltmeter), which gives 1*250 ohms as answer. In 
volt-ammeters with this adjustment for resistance, tbe 
ammeter part of the instrument Is not used for re¬ 
sistance measurements. Connect the unknown re¬ 
sistance in series with the voltmeter and battery and 
never in series with the ammeter and battery. When 
m any measurements are to be made with tbe same bat¬ 
tery, time will be saved by making a table giving the 
resistance for each division of the voltmeter scale. 
This adjustment can be applied to any of Pignolet's 
voltmeters and volt-ammeters not reading above 100 
volts. Use preferably a battery of low internal re¬ 
sistance* such as an ordinary dry battery, for these 
measurements. Louis M. PIgnolet manufactures 
electric Instruments and electro-therapeutic apparatus* 
and the address is No. 78 Cortlandt Street* New York, 
N. Y* 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, WEATHER VANES, ETC, 

Tin-: use of lightning conductors has been strongly 
advocated in a recent report written by the electrical 
experts of the United States Government* Several 
foreign powers, notably that of France, are extremely 
careful in protecting all government property, that 
at Calais especially furnishing a very practical ex¬ 
hibition of the French thoroughness in this scientific 
direction. Washington monument has been so care* 
fully fortified with means for minimizing the effects 
of the lightning flash that It Is now pronounced to be 
absolutely safe. Notwithstanding the confidence felt 
in good conduction of lightning on butidings, a pre¬ 
judice against the rod has been developed by careless 
selection in the material* poor work of cable erection, 
and the inefficient means adopted for securing a proper 
earth contact. It is obvious, then,that a building should 
be made safe by the work being done by experienced 
hands. D. Dorendorf, No. 44 Centre Street and No* 

Park Street, New York, the successor of G, H. Lilly * 
who was tbe first to introduce copper rods about thirty 
years ago* and bad the indorsement of the best elec¬ 
tricians, Including Cyrus W, Field, has had a great 
amount of experience in this line of business which 
has enabled him to get some of the largest contracts* 
and many of his clients have reported that they were 
sure that life and property had been often saved 
from the effects of severe currents Uy his system of 
conduction. Mr. Dorendorf manufactures copper cables* 
six or seven strand wire, with a diameter from % to 
i/y inch, or % inch* according to the size of the build¬ 
ing rodded, It is made in continuous length* and 
differs from the old style* which was made leu or 
twelve feet long. The rod part is a fine pointed bar 
of copper, plated down a distance of about six inches 
from the point. The average length Of the rod part 
is about four feeti The wire rope conductor is con¬ 
nected with the rod base by the Insertion of the rope 
into a copper tube at the end of the rod and firmly 
soldered. When using a plate connection underground* 
the plate is of tbe same metal as the conductor* so as 
to avoid the possibility of local action by which one 
or the other metal would be eaten away and the con¬ 
tinuity ruined. The whole termination Is embedded 
in charcoal. These cable conductors, to the extent 
of 15*000 feet, have been put upon the shops o! the 
New York Elevated Railroad Company; they are used 
by the Standard Oil Company* the Metropolitan* New 
York, and Mutual Life Insurance Companies* and they 
protect the New York Post Office, the Waldorf-Astoria* 
tbe Manhattan Beach, the Murray Hill* arid other 
great hotels; the Seventh Regiment Armory* the Pro¬ 
duce and Cotton Exchanges* and many of the most 
valuable churches, clubs, breweries* banks, and resi¬ 
dences In New" York and other localities. Resides this 
specialty of conductors* Mr. Dorendorf manufactures 
weather vanes made entirely of copper and gilded with 
the finest gold leaf. D* Dorendor/ Is a general rigger, 
and has put flag-poles on many of the largest edifices* 
such as the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
new building* Grand Central Depot, Produce Exchange, 
and New r York Post Office. 
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READY TO BUILD FROM. 

The NATtotJAir Builder a 
monthly journaldevoted to 
practical building inter* 
ests. Each number con¬ 
tains one or more Archi¬ 
tects 1 plans of a moderate* 
pricea structure drawn to 
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and smooth on any angle instantly. 

Builder should fiue one. ji 

Four Styles * Tea Sizes, * * 


Nt. I 

Adjustable 
Dado Head# 


0IOO muds in 

any PifcMiTIR 
ANA ANY OUT| 

■ HTHKIt PLAIN 
OH ADJUSTABLH. 


Catalogues and Prices on request, 

rnv M ArillMP m L?°AP ^ 


I 



HAND AND FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW 



Iron Frame, 36 Inches high, 

CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

with grooves op each side cf saw for gauges to slide in, 

StaeJ shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes Boring table and side treadle. 

Gears are all nmcbine-ont from solid iron. Weight, complete. 350 Jus. 

Two 7-inch saws and two crank handles with each machine. Bend for catalogue* 

J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Buggies St., Boston, Mass. 




“Absolutely sure nnd reliably Ask your friends” 


Changes of Weather 


do not affect in any way Caldwell 
Tanks and Towers, The towers are 
strong and sightly and will carry 
weight of the filled tank through 
any storm. These outfits furnish 
the best and cheapest water supply 
and fire protection to country estates. 
Our tanks and towers are made in 
many sizes to answer all purposes* 
May we send catalogue and price 
list } 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 



Ron’s 

Patent 

Lock 


Joint 

Staved 

Columns 


arc particularly well adapted for outdoor use. Many 
of the attractive residences shown in this and other 
publications are using columns furnished by us for 
F or oil and Pergola work. 

Our well equipped cabinet department permits us to 
furnish these columns and pilasters made of various 
hard woods for inferior decoration as welL 

They are made in all si:es from 5 in* to 42 in- 
diameter, and proportionate length. 

Send for illustrated catalogue (, A, W showing tb© 
various styles o£ columns, caps and bases manufac tured 
by us- 

HARTMANN BROS. MFC. CO., 





Half Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, but most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER - ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed* 25,000 n dally use* 

Catalogue *f E/* on application to nearest store. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


fiS Warren Street, NEW YORK. 

40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 

239 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 

40 ff* 7th St., PHILADELPHIA* 
602 Craig St*, MONTREAL, P. Q. 

22 Pitt SL, SYDNEY, N. S, W* 

Tefliente-Rey 71 , HAVANA, CUBA- 


MOUNT VERNON, IN. Y„ U. S. A. 

New York Office: Townsend Building, ,123 Broadway. 


Western Factory. HENRY SANDERS CO., 77 to 85 Weed Street. Chicago, IIL 


/ CAN SELL YOU 


if well established, 
.mutter where it- b 
What it is worth. 
Stmd description, § 
price, am| learn lio 
cam algo sell Imprt 
residence unit btitsf 
r real estate in any 
i of the country. V 
today, 

133 North American BuITding/Phiiad^phia 


Building 
Business j 


HAND RAILING 
SIMPLIFIED. 


Being an exposition of the Sector Ian System of 
developing Hand Railing; Edited and revised by 
Fred, r. Hodgso^ Architect, member o£ O* A. A. 

This is the only book published which treats the 
art of Hand Railing throughout on the sectarian 
system, and the work seems to be done thoroughly. 

By this method any good workman who gives ati 
hour or two to the study of the subject as exem¬ 
plified in tins little work, will be enabled to build a 
famrail, 

46 Illustrations* One 16mo* V» Cloth, Price* $1,00. 

For Sale by MUNIi & CD** 361 Broadway, fi* Y. 




Wood Mosaic, 
Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders- 


Send stamp for Hook 
Of Designs. 

E. B. MOORE & CO., 

48 & 50 Randolph St., 

_CHICACO, ILL. 


and every * * . 
photog r aphic 
requisite. - * » 

—-- “ Anthony’s 

"sTcek™"’ Photographic re »««. 

12,00 

Bulletin.” 



THE ANTHONY & SC0VILL CO* 

122-124 Fifth Ave.* New York. 
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Scientific American Building^ Monthly 


October, 1903. 



Protection 

and 

Long Service 
by using 
our 


Asphalt Roofing 


SAVES REPAIRS, SAVES RECOATING. 

SAVES RENEWING. 

SEND FOB SAMPLES AN P PAM PH LET. 

STOWELL MEG. CO. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



80 Page Illustrated Catalogue ot 
over £50 Deigns of Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 

COPPER FINIALS, Etc, 
Mailed to any jutting for Botint 
—naif tile lioatage. 

T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 

18 Fletcher Street, Maw Yens. 


establish eo taor- 

THE STORK HAHUFACTOR 18 G CO 

The Largest amt Leading Makers of 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

nrw yohk factor* a «»■" office:, 

NEWARK. N.J. 




1 


$2.50 eachi 
$ 5*00 per pair. 

Only two wires are needed be- 
tvrsen the instruments. Perfect 
talking. Perfect ringing. Perfect 
in every way. Absolutely guar¬ 
anteed on distances up to 1000 feet. 
Onr transmitters are very clear in tone and we 
use tlis best grade of granulated carbon. Full 
directions sent with each instrument. 

ATWATER KENT MANFG* WORKS, 

IO 0 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE FRANKLIN DYNAMO 

60 Watts, 10 Volts, 5 Amperes 

S.Oflfl to 4.linn revolutions, Seta of mate¬ 
ria Ik, flulMied pirta, complete imemnea. 
Foramntenr construeth >11 very efficient. 
Will drive a dental engine, sewing ma¬ 
chine or small lathe; run as a generator. 
Will fui’iiiali current Tor six 6 -canrtIo 
Janrpp. Pints, 1000, SflJO. Com¬ 

plete. II3.nO, Write for circular & 

Parsed & Weed, 129-131 W. 31st St„N.Y. 






HANDS DIRTY? 

Gtc-S olvent instantly dissolves and removes 
manhlne crease, paint and Ink. HliJeti alicail oi 
EtOUtU Harmless. Antiseptic. By mall, prepaid, 
15c* and ji( 5 c, l statu pa. Sample tree to dealers- 
GkMrcspondenw ttulfrltctL, 

THE UTILITY CO., 233 Greenwich $t, t MgwYorh. 


“N 


Burns without smoke 

If you want a blue 
flame, wickless, odor- 
leas oil stove for your 
sum in or cooking—one 
that does not smoke— 
nml which will give 
twice the beat of gas 
at, aesa than half the 
coat, buy the 

KHOTAL 

Kerosene Stove* Made 
In all sues from £3.25 
Up. 

SefTd for Catalogue 

THE KHOTAL BURNER, 00. 

ig? Fulton St„ New York 




O UR tc mark able recent ftwenttons enable us 
I to "fret the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 
gas. bettor, safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene, 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual operaiion. Gives 
services of lighting, cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, n*id easy terms 
The very acmaratus for suburban homes, institu¬ 
tions, et \ We construct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producinggas equiv¬ 
alent to oil v gas at 5 © cents per i.©r,o cubic feet, and 
made to respond to very large demands, also for 
lighting towns, etc. 

-C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 




GRANT 
Overhead 

Mt'ljjiicvn^ Potent*. 

Specified by the Lcadlng^ A rchjtj cts of United States 



Send for 
Catalogue 


Grant Roller-Bearing Pulley- 

GRANT PULLEY & 
HARDWARE CO. 

25 Warren St NEW YORK. 



MA/WJrACTURfRSI 


S«r®*mw 5 ] 


r CO^ICEr r 

SKYUGAT5 .VENTIL-AT0R5 «c 


SHf fT METAL 5PECIALTHS 


1106 e-5 ST- CANTOW^^lQr^ 




20th CENTURY 

Dumb Waiter 

GREAT LIFT FOR WOMEN, 

Saves hundreds of st«ps to the 
cellar. It te llift most complete 
dumb waiter on the market 10 - 
day. Cun be operated without 
manual application, and can b*> 

£ laced in any house, old or new 
y cutting a hole m the floor large 
enough for fho waiter to pass 
through. Entirely hidden from 
view when not in use Our prices 
are within the reach of alL 
Write at once for circular. 

DAIRY IMPLEMENT CO, 
LIMA, OHIO. 


for sale 


Quarry Property. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Near Trenton—30 acres «f ground Tscnttta- 
w practically an inexhaustible supply of fine 
mnitsUarffe quantity exposed),can be loaded 
by derrick directly into canal boats, also Ski 
acres of take, h.Wfo u,n$ or ice the average 
Yearly supply, fed by the finest kind of spnog 
water 7 PropoYt y also contains worth 

of white oak and chestnut timber, situated 
immediately upon the Delaware & Raritan 
Canal, offering cheapest form of transports*, 
lion, opposite side Tow Path- AlsOTa.lroad 
transportation facilities, One*half bOttjr® 
ride of either Philadelphia or New York. 
This property is offered at an extremely low 
figure to effect a quick sale. 

LEWIS T. BROOKE & SON, 

1116 South Penn Square, 
(South Side City Hall), Philadelphia, 1 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

By Arnold W. Brunner and Thos, Tryon, Architects, 
ONE QUARTO Y0LU11E, CtliTH, TRICK, SiMta, 
Containing bealdt^s In trod actor y Re marks, Cl s n plena 
on the HaUU The riraireftse, The library, The Parlor, 
The Dining-room. The Study, The Bedroom*. 

For sale by MINN & €0., 361 Broadway, New- York. 


Three Beautiful Possessions 


ZShe International Studio 

A Yearly Subscription to the International Studio costs $" 5 oO and means 
that each month you will receive the most sumptuous Art Mag azine ever 
published, surveying the whole field of Art and current 
topics, both in articles by eminent authorities, and by 


1 


3.50 


a profusion of magnificent illustrations of every kind. There are seldom less 
than eight full-page plates in color, mezzotint, or photogravure ; and in all about 
one hundred text cuts, including half-tones, line drawings, etc. 


£f/>e Art Portfolio 


There are many subscribers who wish to have a representative selection of the 
finest plates which have appeared in the International Studio during the l ast seven 
years, to frame or to put up in their rooms. To fill 
this need the Publisher has prepared a special edition of 


5.00 


fifteen representative color and photogravure plates, with a view to variety of 
subject and method of reproduction, each one mounted on a card mat, ready 
either to hang up or to be framed. These fifteen beautiful mounted pictures, 
enclosed in a handsome portfolio, cost five dollars. 


The Art Album’ 

New Subscribers may like to have a collection of plates from The International 
Studio, cov ering the last seven years of current Art history, or old subscri bers 
may be glad to review the period at a concise glance, 
so to speak. For this purpose the Publisher has collected 


3 


5.00 


100 oi the finest representative plates, bound in a handsome volume which is^ 
issued at five dollars. 


"You can purchase the aho~ve separately, or you can send in your order for 

THE THREE ITEMS TOGETHER, $10.00. 


The International Studio for October commences the series of illustrated articles on Whistler. 

Send in order at once for whole series to 

JOHN LANK, 67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YOt^-K. 
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The 

Cadillac 

The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 

Until the Cadillac was made, all 
automobile construction was 
ip ore or less exper i me ntal, This 
machine is made on a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth¬ 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
r.tliat gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi¬ 
tions of roads. You should not 
buy before examining this won¬ 
derful new machine. Price f. o* b* 
at factory, $ 750 . 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at ail extra cost of fioo, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
t wo or four, as required—-a very 
graceful effect iu either use* 
Write for illustrated booklet N, 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 



' With cU'tnuhabla 
tunii&ttu 


ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE. — DIREC- 

tlons, with ninny iUu*tmtt0HS. «P{5K&S 

tnaoMuefrom two bicycles arO Riven hi PPi.Fpiv^i 
No, 1193* Tbfj men or m s d bail cry Are al so [ retted of 
in detail- Price III cants. For mile toy Mumi & Co* and 
all nowfide&lers. _ 


Tl 


TUBULAR 
DRIVING LAMP. 

j T fs the onJv rierfect one. 

IT will not blow or jar out. 

IT Rivet* jtelenr, white lieht* 

IT is like an engine heart- 

IT throws the light straight 
ahead from SDtJ to 30!? ft* 
l T Imm a kerosene, 

smfl far turtle tfrwK 

R. E. DIETZ GO.. 60 UEght Street, New York. 
Mention this paper urd yet Specif &&&&&. 

-ESTABLISHED 1 flAO.- * * J 





HANGERS 


Absolutely the BE8T. 

why 'i 

Thuv iite ak'i’lnutiirally .Cornsi, 
fi AertmtUjlv Grchsr*!, Lisbtwt, Neaml Unet 
■ and Wnl^r-IVKit, NepitetL Us appear* ttrt* 
bh' 1 fhev are ns*rt by thi! Inst MamifActattT* 
4tiul rjifiko by thi." best SYurnsatetiAis and 
Arontcun Aiwiea- 

Park City 3Ute. Co„ las., Ciiicatf*, 


Presses for 
Sub=Press Work. 

Five Biz©**, Snh-Pro »(*(.*» and 
Tools to order* 

^w~ &#nd /or Catalogue. 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, 

P. 0 Box 7 . WATERBURY, CONN. 



MILLS FOR ALL MATERIALS. 


- OUR BUSINESS IS TO MAKE 
MACHINERY FOR GRINDING 

■ GRAIN, CRUSHING ROCKS AND 
I PULVERIZING ALL HARD SU8- 

■ STANCES, WE HANDLE ALL 
Ikinds or materials from cot* 
W TON-SEED TO ROOTS AND HERBS. 
_^m6Y AN UNEXCELLED PRO' 
Wmass. IF YOU WANT 


MACHINE'* COME TO 
US AMP YOU WILL 

GET THE BEST 

_ AND STILL SAVE. 

pm 

esrmnni rRiUY fUMtiiiEtt UU WQN1 CW" T 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 

.‘MI^Catalogn? 4.) MUNCY, Pa 


Dr. Deimel 

Underwear 

The Dr. Deiiuel Linen Under¬ 
wear means warmth, protec¬ 
tion, and health to every one— 
young and old—it is the best 
that money can buy. 

Wear it this winter as 
a safeguard against the 
cold-catching habit. 

For catalogue and 
An^D, samples of material 

pfcnrvtpamj.Li.iK address 

hear tbl* Ifiule-iii&rk. 

The Deimel Lir\en-Mesh Co,, 
Dept* J* 4‘2-49t Broadway, N, Y. 

on 

San FtiANCiBCO, Cal, ^ III Montgomery st* 
W a suing iosl P. * 72S I 1 1ftoeoth S:.., N* VP, 
BitouiiLYX, *10 \* ulton St, 

MON rnrAL Can*. 2308 St. Catherine St. 

LONDON, VV, c.. ENG-, t# strand, \ Hotel Cecil), 



‘The Watch 

of the 

Period 


THE 


With ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
at any time— 


ELGIN 



Through heat 
and cold, or jar 
and Jolt-— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping* Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch Las “Elgin" engraved on tiiu works* Booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois* 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 

DIRECT FROM MINES 

Ri H. MARTIN, 

OFFICE. ST,PAUL BUILDING 

220 ETway, New York. 


( PREPARED 

ASBESTOS FIBRE 

for Manufacturers use 


fftodern American $clwol Buildings 

By WARREN RICHARD BRIGGS* 

She, 6x9 inches; 412 Pages and S9 Full-page Illustrations, Cloth, $4*00, 


This fine work is comprised in sixteen chapters* The 
first five chapters relate to 1 ‘Appropriations,” 11 Competitions/' 

« 1 Bp ecial i sts ," 1 a n d * 1 Com mi ssio n s, 1 follow! n g w h i c h th e que s- 
tion of superintendence is considered, together with the ethics 
relating thereto* The chapters which follow treat of ready- 
made plans, entrance bans and staircases, windows and 
lighting, hat and cloak rooms, together with play rooms, 
heating and ventilation, sanitary arrangements and the 
hygienic construction ot the Bridgeport High School Building. 
Chapters which cannot fail to especially interest a large class 
are those on ‘'Suburban School Houses” and ' 1 Planning and 
Construction of School Houses. ir These cover something like 
175 pages, and are illustrated by numerous engravings showing 
floor plans and elevations of buildings adapted for suburban 
and other sites. The designs show edifices ranging from a 
one room structure up to those appropriate for State Normal 
Schools, 


L 


For sale by MUNN & C0. f Publishers, 36 L Broadway, New York City. 


A BOOK EVERY PROGRESSIVE BUILDER SHOULD HAVE. 

Building Consmiiou >« SuptiinlcmiWB. 

By F* E* KIDDER, GE,, PhJX, Architect, 

Author of “The Architects 1 and Builders* Pocket Book* 1 * 


FOURTH EDITION. 


Part I-MASONS’ WORK. 


421 Pages. 250 Illustrations. 


FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

The primary object of the author in preparing this volume has been to present to 
the Student, Architect, and Builder a text book and guide to the materials used in 
Architectural Masonry and the most approved methods of doing the various kinds of 
work, and incidentally to point out some of the ways in which such work should not be 
done, and the too frequent methods of slighting the work. 

One 8vo VoL, Cloth, Price, postpaid, $4.00, 


Seeds 


arc planted toy farmer 
am l gttrdeher wltO I os 
stopped axp&riinmfcte 11 
r piiyij to my u little more 
fur Ferry's and reap ft ffreat 
flnti uwrt* lit iho harvest, AU 
dualCTS. 1 iHUS Seed AtiiiNiil 
p&sljk'Ud frc<! to all applicants* 
D. IYI. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich, 


BICYCLE TIRE REPAIRING. —THE 

MeniUiii' of Single Tnlie Tires.—A i>r«etleHl nrtlele 11 las- 
tmtiric the iuetriml of iJiscnim? naLcucs iinij ultucs with 
oilers mirt nhteffers, together with rubber bimtl 
and the mac ur pmicttire bnttOB. 11 UluBtnitlims- < 011 - 
taiiietl lu St: pplam i 1 :nt i m-i. l J rhie 10 c&ntA Fur 
diilCr y l>jM udc & Co. ami nil newsdealers. 



SCROLL 

SAWYER. 

On receipt of 1,1 enttn 
1 will send, pofitpakL the 
pattci n of t Li Lh TIi r pe¬ 
p'll Hi' Bracket, 

111x21, oyer !|00 beautl- 
f nl ill iniatii re He- 
Hi urn ^ for He roll f^aw- 
in&:,aml my iLLCsncif- 
ED Catalogoe of JHpjoIJ 
Sa-tvs. Lather, Fancy 
WfivrtH. Small l*OCkfi, 
Fancy Till iff cu. Catches. 
Clock AluTCinenM, ctc*t 
or send 4i cent^forCata- 
lopmc and Itf Lirtaturc De- 

BtfftlB. 

A, II, PIJMKIEOY, 

De part merit B, 

98 Asylum Street, 

Harti’oiij j, Conn. 


THIRD EDITION . 

Part ll.-CARPENTERS’ WORK. 544 Pages. 524 Illustrations. 

FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

It has been the atm of the Author, in preparing this work, to furnish a series of 
books that shall be of practical value to all who have to do with building operations, 
and especially to architects, draughtsmen and builders. In this volume an attempt 
has been made to describe those materials aud methods of construction that come 
within the ordinary province of the carpenter or are usually included in the carpenter's 
specifications. 

One Svo VoK, Cloth* Price, postpaid, $4.00. 

jg* Sample pages on application. Each part independent and sold separately. 


For Sale by MUNN &l CO*, 36 1 Broadway# New York* 


Quality-Simplicity-Practicakility 

Tlieao uto tbe three important points studied In the 
manufacture of the widely celebrated 

CRESCENT SAFETY RAZOR 

The quality Is* ua 
huif 


surerj from tliu fmrt 
tlna tbe blade is 
forged fnuuj the 
ftdeflt EngiLsli Rjut- 
<»r yteel, tempered 
by an i m proved 
proeesu. The siltn- 
pllclty If sbomi. In 
EJiecRMe wSHi wbieJi 
rbn bTnrtOC^U bced 
juste.I fur sliliving 
or Mtrorptnr- Ttoe 
praetabinty Is that every purt Is tnterobanpeablc* and 
ext ra Mu tl es are ff uamnt eed to iit. S?fl tn pi e by re w S h t e red 
mall for *1.25. 

SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY CD*. SoufhlngtoiL Ct,. U. S, A. 



Safety Razop, 

sm 


KLIP KLIP 


The Pocket 
Manicure ^ 

Trtm*.iilvji,Ali. i ifn!f, nn<l 

tltiihfc hth! kt'iq-H tb»i 
njilla In [H'rfi'. i rwjib. 
tk'ii, A L'mmf.Sft t HtaiL. 
kurif for man* ^-iflnnF 
OT irtiPd, Sihfcf jstesI, 
nhrtttl-ini tin'll, Sfltil 

■ fhoai piLldoM ul 

pi-ict? if your 
Jfcalreljftjfti'i It 2DL 

KLIP-KLIP CO,* B 63 So, Clinton St. Rochester. N* Y* 




31 tin IA NIC A 1.1* Y TRUE* 

Our machinery for eorreetly shunlm? und 
©padPff the tooth of all Linds of pear Is aa- 
surbiff work that i» inechanlenlly perfect. 
Cost murb Jess than on the old principle 
Send for tree booklet* Buffalo (Ikah a 
Pattern w ORK8, Butmiu* N. v\ 


Absolute Range Perfection 

i Sold for Ca$h oron 
■ MontbhPayniciils. 

$IOto $20 



Yoirrmoney re- 
tinded after 6 
monlhs r trial If 

C!a*pp T s [deal Steel Retfige 

l* tirtMJ ii«F ivnl, UMUt Ilian AtlicTD, Mv *tin«Tlf>r [.xmloa on 
lAike Hrk, whir*! IrAn, HlefcL «ml, fTfcfffllin rnul pel^mril tnW nW 
chfiifterciTiiLl fnabltt m« Jo turnF^li cl Trip >O'JX ll St«l Huii'c 

mi *c 1 «uj MLvInir of f l» if ftsffl* s«nil for frw rafpT«^tw* "full. 
iinri fu.irt. writh or withrnti nwrrolr, fnr t tjy, town or country nse. 
ClLE^TEK H. CLAPP, UH8 Sum*n1( SL, TulrUfi* 4L 
i Fnn ili-ul Stover nud If anise MimJ 
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SIMPLE 

CONSTRUCTION. 



"THATCHER M Heaters have always been remark¬ 
able for their sitnplfcHy and gmvt efficiency in con¬ 
struct ion, Fifty-lwo years 1 successful experience 
making these goods should reassure you as to our 
ability—to do things. You may depend upon us^- 
for the best made, 

FURNACES, RANoeS, BOILERS. 

Send for Catalog. 

THATCHER FURNACE CO., 

Works Kewark*N. j, 240 Water St., New York. 


Dumb Waiters 

and 

Hand Elevators 


TRUNK LIFTS 
INVALID LIFTS 
CARRIAGE ELEVATORS 

sidewalk elevators 

FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
hatchway HOISTS 

All of umst improved design 
aud construction. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 

^POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

New York Salesroom : HO Liberty St* 

Catalogue on Application. 
Estimates on Request. 




Blue Print 
Making*-*- 


This pamphlet contains two 

E rm-tlml rirtldoB on umkhur 
hie prints, together with other 
mutter relating to the proem, 
= Each of the articles is complete 
In Itself, giving solutions for coating paper, to- 
imther wttli lilrwtioiifl for making prhitt of viirhuls 
kind*. The construction of the printing-frame Is also 
jllimnuial and described, 2>s jiagtn. £3 cents. 

For pule hy MI 'S S tt c 301 1 irondvvay, New York 


Scientific American Building Monthly^ 


Lijlit C Air 

may be admitted at 
Any p&rf of the ■wit** 
dow if you u 3 Cv 

Burlington 
Venetian or Slicfin^JMinds 

Write for'* Cita.lo^u<5 C ."to: tke 

Tjurlirsjjforx Veiwtt&iv'Blihd Co: 




IS. Do.. ' Dvjrli^JSr., VP 


'M 


Scientific American 

BUILDING MONTHLY 

Established In ISSS. 

* n +*ip Arrhifppt and Builder Because it Hittstrates the latest works of oilier 
Appeals 10 me Arcmieci ana Dimuer 3reil iteets ar.d builders. Because it publishes 

timely articles and notes on ventilating plumbing, legal matters, etc. Because 
it has interesting talks with prominent architects. 

AtvnanTc ibnto nhniit fn Riiild Because It publishes views of country houses o f 
Appeals to tuose about to OUllU varying architectural styles and costs m all sections 

of the country, only illustrating those actually built. Full floor plans and 
descriptions are given. 

Annual', tn Women Because it is filled with suggestions relative to color schemes, 
Appeal:* u» nruuum draperies, wall paper, furniture, painting, sculpture, etc. Many 
examples are illustrated, Interiors arc published in every number. 

Annealc tn flnrrlpii-I nvpr< Because it contains examples of artistic gardens, from the 
Appeals 10 fciaraen Lovers ainipleyt to the most elaborate formal and Italian gardens. 

pergolas, summer houses* fountains, etc. Even the stable is not neglected. 
... * i_.t_Because only American country houses 

An American Journal lor the American ane j buildings are published. No foreign 

designs are accepted- 

Price, $2-so per Year. Sample Copy, 25 Cents. 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 


architects SHOULD subscribe. 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the above- 
mentioned journal* Messrs. MuNN & Company have 
for fifty years acted as soliciiors in preparing and 
prosecuting applications for patents, trade-marks, etc., 
before the Patent Office. Hajtd BOOK on patents sent free on application. Patents pro¬ 
cured through us arc noticed without charge in the Scfetifi/ic Atnerican. 

MUNN & CO., Solicitors, 361 Broadway, New York City- 
Branch Office, WASHINGTON* D. C, 




1' or poliJitiEji (z- T Hthifr-lmbsr ami jiliaplritf ytmr you noed 

tin? fliaily itiLjiLU lhI uii<| rigid Smart Sat Shue Holcjirr ami Sjulf 
AdjugiaolH Trufu* 

Smart Set Slm?e Holilw arm! Tr*s . . ^it ,00 

Srmtrt Sat SEtme i loiter wild fjvlr &f Ttt-ea - 1 *i»a 

oWHurtSai Sb<w Trfrw* emih. - 
Tht Sjr-F X ivJ-ir»!TjLni,Tv Teik* fill perfectly >ny sIm- khan, 

Ifctiiflh rn.m W-frltr oih! hm„ to k**e|> yemr slmxm In nhnne, 
free nrflh every Srnurt S*i Sin* 1 Wei it and True will 
tiive ymi one hike of Shttjiutwk Poll*]; and un* uf our uuw 
■Itilut Polishing t loilw. At nW, hardware mid hum*, 
lnniishSetj or threat, 

Klimt-jr-Hurl tin., Kamn m t 13f Liberty Slreot N. Y, 
< orrt'rtticmdeTice with ikulera eolldiletl, a^niila Wanted, 



Revolution in Building Methods 


Uuildina" pjrprtpit irith 
Oiomo (i.ti -Silt-il blnrta 

art" nl|lij»-r[ Id. royitUjr 

jitnl Horlmptifs' Ur It, it 
tke «.iiue U uni mTIIl-iI, 
oalr-Ni jmrth** crrrttag 
bill tfll tig* liiiti' *rrnra'd 
thrlr Itern.r. from Tim 
Ilonaou S, rnlrtmr h«d- 
li»w {'rnnerete hullilintr 
Hlnclt tom|i|iH j ur Iht'lr 
duly aothimi/.i’i] u^i-m-. 


Send for 
Catalogues 
H and B. 


Builders and contractors every¬ 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
that is certain to become popular 
wherever tried- F 1 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCKS 

f ive vertical fines within that pro- 
nce the best ventilation, retard 
rain and moisture, and are positive 
non-conductors of heat and cold. 
These bricks are light, strong and 
hygienic* No danger of building 
too high with them. Made in nine 
sizes, from S inches upwards, all to 
fit without any cutting needed. 
Look like natural stone, last longer* 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired. Machines for making 
the above turn out 2,400 to 3 000 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks. 
The blocks made are absolutely 
nre f water* frost and vermin proof, 
and need neither paint nor repairs] 
require no backing of bricks and 
safely carry floors, joists, beams 
and roofs. Hollow space affords 
facilities for gas and water pipes, 
electric wires, speaking tubes, etc. 
Full particulars supplied on appli¬ 
cation to 


HARMON S. PALMER HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK CO 

Washington, o ^ 



T HE two million people who buy 
Ingersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil- 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises* 

I f you want the best watch* ask any dealer tor an 
Ingersntl and see that you get It. I f yon don't* lend 
asadoltar and yoq will receive one by mail, prepaid* 

'■* Boot 1 fit FREE. Addroa* jhpt m 2T>* 


RQBT, ■, INGERSOLL h BIO*, 67 CortIand! SL, tL V, 


NOW READY, 


Scientific American 
Building Monthly 

Volume XXXtV* July (o December, 1902, 


k ifontfcly Iteming of DwArttie 

S LJMT'T'UO USlXt 1 LLUSTRA TED, 

275 I4u.Vr.itfOEV!s j six cover a in tint* 14 d 
BOUND IN BOARDS. PRICE, $2.00 * 
Prepaid, by mail. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 
Scientific Aaiekicats Bvieduso 
1 Month ey move Ilian maintains the 
high standard established by this 
i va Hi able magazine. Its “ Talks with , 
A re h i tects *' — c out r Shut ions b y th e 
leading architects of the day; its 
editorial discussions of important j 
subjects relating to domestic archi¬ 
tecture, and Its many specialized 
departments, make it life most use¬ 
ful and most valuable publication of 
its kind. 

Talks with Architects- 41 A Talk 
cm House Fittings," by a sanitary 
expert; Mr, Frederick S, Lamb, on 
'■ Municipal Art;” Mr. F. Welling- 
ton Ruekstukb on Sculpture for 
* the Home;” Mr, Charles M, Sbean. 
on “ Opportunities for Decorative 
Art;” M r . Willi a m M a rtiu A i ken * on 
the “City Architect ; 11 Mr* Percy 
Griffon, on “ Small Houses,” 

E d i to rial A rt l cies * ** C hea p 

Housed “ Walls ami Wall Treat¬ 
ment,” M The Arts and the House / 1 
“The Country House," ” How the 
Architect Helps the Homo," " How 
the Householder Helps the House." 

D e p a rtm e n t s* “ The fta rd en, ” 
The Household," " Sanitation,"" 

“ Stable Lore,” “The City House,” 
“Civ ie Bet t er ru out," *' 1 C on n try 
Life,” "T3m Flat,” "Fire Protec¬ 
tion,” "The Country House/ 

" Housing Problems," " Heating 
Talk*”"Furniture/ "HouseSugges¬ 
tions.” " Wall Papers," " The 
Kitchen/ ** New Books*” 4# Legal 
Notes/ "New Building Patents/ 

“ Publishers 1 Department,” 

The Scientific A meri can Bthlu- 
ino Monthly contains each month 
fourteen large pager, of original pho¬ 
tographs and plans of dwellings* i 
houses, gardens* country estates* 
and buildings, of moclirate price, to¬ 
gether with a cover beaiitl fully 
printed in tint* The illustrations 
are all made from photographs 
taken expressly for tie Magazine 
and are printed with every advan¬ 
tage of the printer's art. The plans 
which accompany most of the Illus¬ 
trations present a complete synop¬ 
sis of each subject and are a unique 
feature of this valuable Magazine. 
Careful and concise descriptions ac¬ 
company each illustration. The IF 
In strati one include photographs of 
exteriors, interiors, and details, 
views of gardens and ornamental 
adjuncts to the house. No expense 
is spared to make this Magazine the 
leading periodical of its class and 
of the utmost practical value to its 
readers. 

rot* SACK KV 

ML T NX & CO*. 361 Broadway, New York City, 

ASP ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
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Trent Tile Company 

OFFICE AND WORKS: TRENTON, N. J-, U. S. A. . 


NNEXED illustration is an interior view of Peoples’ Bank, Union* 
«J s. C. Wainscoting tiled with our Non-Crazing Color No. a80, 
the cap and base in color No. 260; the effect obtained being “ Malachite. 
Floor laid with our Non-Absorbent Ceramic Mosaics. If you are con¬ 
sidering the wainscot question, write us before you select the material 
Our new Non-Crazing Glazes are made in many colors and 
shades, and are richer in decorative features than the rarest onyx or 
Marbles. While they are more beautiful than onyx or marble, they 
cost less, and are unsurpassed in wearing properties. The Palace of 
the Alhambra, erected centuries ago, is an example of magnificent tile 
work, the beauties of which are as great to-day as when completed. 
History discloses no example of marble work that is its equal 111 anj 
respect. Query : IVhy use marble ? 

make tile of all kinds and for all purposes. 

Make special designs without charge. 


. E. BOLLES Iron and Wire Works 



Bank Railings, Elevator Enclosures and, 
Cars, Grilles, Fire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings, etc, 

DETROIT, MICH, U. 5. A. 

Send for Catalogues, and mention line 
of business. 


QlXON’S snJCA fiRAPfflTE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin ™>fs„-di pdnKdhave«*rs. 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quiredre P ai.iHn B for:ptoisyvats 

If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 

JOSEPH I>IAOA CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Don't Experiment 


-BUY- 


FISK TIRES 


FISK RUBBBR COMPANY;, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


SECOND EDITION. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Pmcticia.1 System for Writing Specifications for Buildings. 

By W* FRANK BOWER. Architect. 

One volume Inobau,bound in dark 

jtroeu buckram, I otto red in aluminum, 

Clmriar and Humple puget* on application. 

Price, postpaid, fftilU OO. For Hide by 

MU NX & CO., S>f> I B roadway, New York, 


Be Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department, and now the 
recognized STANDARD OF FGtE-PRQUF CONSTRUCTION. 

THE ROEBLINO CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 

sbni> for Catalogue. 1 2 I Liberty Street, New York, 
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A Quarter 
of & Century 

©1 unfailing service 



proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
S27 Broadway. New Vork 


Our large Catalogue of American 
^ lYo Foreign Scientific and Tech- 

il Books, embracing more than Fifty different 
ject^and containing n 6 pages* will be mailed, 

; to atiy address in the world, 

MUNN & CO., Eroadwsy, New York,! 


* KOW KEADY- 

Modern Machine Shop Tools. 

Their Construction* Operation and Manipulation* 

Including both Hand anil Machine Tools, 

By W. H. VANDERVOORT, M. E. 

Large Svo. gyb Pages, byj Illustrations. 

Bound in Cloth, 

P R I O E, $ 4-, O O. 

An entirely new and fully illustrated work, treat¬ 
ing the subject of Modem Machine bhop Tools 
in a concise and comprehensive manner. Special 
care has been taken to eliminate ail matter not 
stneidy pertaining to the subject thus making it 
possible to give the reader complete information 
pertaining to machine shop tools and methods in a 
single volume at a moderate price. 

The work is logically arrange cl , the various hand 
and machine tools being grouped into classes, and 
description of each is given in proportion to their 
relative importance. The illustrations represent 
the very latest tools and methods, all of which are 
clearly described. Each tool is considered from 
the following points: 

FIRST—Its construction, with hints as to its 
manu faettire, 

SECOND—Its operation, proper manipulation 
and care. 

1 IIIR D—N umerons exam pies of work perform e d. 

Pull descriptive circulars of above will he 
mailed free on application. 

MUNN & CO,, Publishers, 361 Broadway, N# Y. 


Ok typewriter exchange 

IM Barclay St„ NEW YORK 
124 U Salle St.* CHICAGO 
38 Bromfield SL, BOSTON 
81 7 Wyandotte St* 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 
209 North 9th St., 

ST, LOUIS, MO, 
636 California St* 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Wo will save you Prom 10 
to m .4 uu Typewriters of ml makes, Bund for Cfatutotfi** 



JUST PUBLISHED- 

ARCHITECTS’ 

DIRECTORY 

AND SPECIFICATION INDEX 

FOR 1003-4, 

Containing a complete list of the Architects 
in the United States and Canada, classified 
by States and towns, indicating those who 
are members of the American Institute of 
Architects, also the names of the officers 
and locations of the different architectural 
associations in the United Slates, Prepared 
with the greatest care to secure accuracy 
both in names and locations, together with 
a brief specification index of prominent 
dealers and manufacturers of building 
materials and appliances. 

Published Annually* Fifth Edition. 

PRICE, CLOTH, - TWO DOLLARS NET. 

Seat postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW CATALOGUE* 

Send for my 74 -page Catalogue Ko. 61 - 

This catalogue has just been published 
and contains descriptions and illustrations 
of iht latest standard publications on 
Architecture, Building, Decorating* Point¬ 
ing* Electricity, Mechanics, and the Indus¬ 
trial Arts* carefully classified under their 
special headings. 

MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


Send for sample copy of 

ARCHITECTS' 

IKS BUILDERS’ 
MAG AZI NE 

Published Monthly at $2.00 a Year, Foreign 
Countries* $3,00* 

Devoted to the interests of Architects* 
En gin eers, Build ers, Car p e n t e rs, Scu Ip l ors * 
Wood-workers, and persons contemplating 
building;. 

Special trial subscriptions. On receipt 
of Si.oo the Magazine will be sent for six 
months. 

WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

23 Warren Street* New York. 
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CAPITALS 





To those Intending Building.— 

To insure a perfect anti permanent finish on 
all natural inter ior woodwork the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential, 

Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Painl 

is a paint that will outlast lead and oil, and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed to salt air. 
Architects and owners* in their own interests, 
should see their specifications carried out in full* 
and examine bills for tne articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

References—The leading architects throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles* 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING C0. r 

NEW MILFORD* CONN* 

NEW YORK * CHICAGO s 

55 Fulton SCseet. 70 W, Lake Street, 

PHlbHDHLiPHm : 231 , Dook Sere at* 


Copyright) IMP, Decorators' Supply €o* 

The Decorators' 
Supply Co. 

215 to 219 So. Clinton St.* 

CHICAGO* ILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Composition Capitals 
| for interior and exterior, 

! Interior Plastic Relief, 
Exterior and Interior 
I Composition Ornaments, 
I Fine Grille Work. 

$ SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

ffj fj? 

{grilles 



fBKS^ ^FINETOOIStov^ 

CATALOGUE (J .HBESLY&CO: 
ABC AGENCY. CHICAGO, ILL.U.S.ft.- 


Microscopes 

for every purpose. Our instrumen ts are found 
in alt the bust laboratories of the country. 


-“CATALOGUE FREE— 


Projection Apparatus 

for scientific work. Superior in accuracy and 
convenience, 

BausGhdtil omb Optical Co, 

Rochester, N. Tf- 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CH1CAGC 

— ^ 


. "3a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ -V-^ ^ »?fc, ^ ^ ^ r jt "St ^ ^ i 
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IJ vrr O Foot and Hand Power 

JvLlEO machinery——- 

For CARPENTERS and BUILDERS. 


SOLID 


IRON TABLE 


PLANED 


I!. For Ripping:. 


For Cutting. 


Our New Foot and Hand Power Circular Saw No. 4— 
the strongest, most powerful, and in every way the best 
machine of its kind ever made, For ripping, cross-cutting, 
boring, grooving, dadoing and rabbeting* 


arranged 


WITH COUNTERSHAFT 


IF PREFERRED, 


Send for our New Catalogue. 


III. With Mitre Gauge. 


567 Ruby Street, Rockford, III 


fV. Showing Construction. 


Something New! 

A washable and per- Plain colors in oil admi- 
fectly sanitary wall cover- rably adapted to ceiling 
ing. Cloth foundation fin- and fresco work. Hides 
ished in oil 


colors. Best 
wall cover¬ 
ing forkitch- 
en, pantry, 
bathroom, 
closet, and 
other walls 
where a 
washable 
surface is 
desired. Prints, plain col¬ 
ors and tiles in dull, var¬ 
nished and glazed effects. 


SAHnAS 

Cloth Wallcovering. 


cracks and 
p 1 a s t e r 
stains. 

W ater- 
proof, ver¬ 
min - proof, 
applied to 
t h e w a 11 
like paper, 
and inex¬ 
pensive. 

For sale by the Dry 
Goods Trade and Oil 
Cloth Dealers. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., 

320 Broadway, New York City. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, hound a 
considerable number of annua! and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color* The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a complete set can he supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3.50 each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX, These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
wilt send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IX,* January to June, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates, fifLy-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale. The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume X.. July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half¬ 
tone engravings of houses m both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also illustrated. The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over. 


Volume XT, January to June, 1891, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans. One 
house in this number cost only $695.03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 


Volume XIII.. January to June, 1892, price $3, As 
in the case with the other volumes, there are twelve 
colored plates; sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels and churches 
and also one schoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 


\ chime XTV., July to December, 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches' 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms. Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV, January to June. 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc. The houses are of all prices, 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars* 


Volume XVI.. July to December, 1893. price $2, 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches, 
etc., and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $600. The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume. 


Volume XVII., January to June, 1894, price $2, In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 

Volume XIX,, January to June, 1S95, price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also included in the volume. 

Volume XX., July to December, 1895, price $2. It 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 

Volume XXL, January to June, inclusive, 1896, price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXII., July to December, 1896, price $2. It 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modeiui houses, from $1,950 up. City houses, churches, 
mausoleums, etc., are also included. 

Volume XXIIL, January to June, 1897, price $2. In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries, 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc. 

Volume XXIV., July to December, 1897, price $2. It 
includes six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses, 
including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 


v olume XXV., January to June, 1898, price $2. Th 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations < 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans accox 
pauy each elevation. There are. In addition, sever 
churches, stores, etc. The six colored plates are fix 
examples of color work. 

NearlrT hS. ’/ uly to December, 1898 "price S 
W ,arse scale illustrations of (be e 

thiL volume 0f mo<le ™ h0,,5 * s w,,] 1)p tomfl i 

etc" There G re 1 ™ Cre are also clubhouses, gatelodef 
scattered tliron Irfff foreign architects 

neglectea. llgh the 1,ook > and sculpture is n, 


Volume XXIX., January to June, 1900, price $2, Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of' 
houses and interiors. Italian gardens, Spanish .Mis¬ 
sions, etc,, form interesting and beautiful illustrations. 

Volume XXX., July to December, 1900, price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the haK-tone 
illustrations of houses and interiors are very artistic* 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume. 

Volume XXXI., January to June, 1901, price $2. The 
six covers are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 

“ Monthly Comment," “Talks with Architects," “Book 
Notices/ 1 ** New Building Patents/ 1 M With our Corre¬ 
spondents/ 1 “ Legal Notes/* etc., making it the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished. 

Volume XXXII., July to December* 1901, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations of houses, interiors, details, gardens, etc. The 
editorial discussions, notes, comments, departments, 
and " Talks with Architects fi cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value. 

Volume XXXI IT,, January to June. 1902*price $2* 
Six covers In tint and more than iwo hundred illus¬ 
trations with plans form the illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely “ Talks ” on important architectural problems 
of the day. The. editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of ft setillness and In¬ 
terest. 

Volume XXXIV., July to December. 1902. price $2* 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one Illustra¬ 
tions of houses, stables, gardens, country estates, de¬ 
tails. and plan make this one of the handsomest vol¬ 
umes of the series. The " Talks with Architects” are a 
strong feature, and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility. 


Annual Volumes, $S,50 Postpaid* 


1890 contains Volumes 

1891 " • 

1892 

1893 

1895 « » 

1896 « * 

1900 « " 

1901 

1902 “ 44 


IX. and X, 

XL and X1L 
XIII. and XIV. 

XV. and XVI. 

XIX. and XX* 

XXI. and XXH. 
XXIX. and XXX. 
XXXI. and XXXII. 
XXXItL and XXXIV. 


MUNN & CO,, Publishers, - 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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Fitting on a 

$ Roof 

« 

made of U. S. Eagle N M (new method), 
or M F, ternes is most satisfactory because 
of the very heavy coating of pure tin and 
new lead that gives them unusual pliability 
and ease of working without danger ot 
impairing the efficiency oi the plate, 
in the immediate protection to the property and in 


There is certainty of result 
unexempled endurance. 

U. S. Eagle NM, and IMF,Ternes 

are the most reliable of all roofing ternes. M F is the parent process—U. S. Eagle N M 
(new method) a step further toward perfection. Samples free. Our products are sold by all 

first-class wholesale metal houses. 

* • 

“A Fifty Year Roof”—a manual of terae manufacture and roof making—free, if you write to 

W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

American Tin Plate Company, Battery ParK Building', New YorK. 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD. 


CUP. Both Self Furring. TROUGH. 



Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. K£ 


S6e Study of Science 

Is fascinating J to all those who engage In ft. All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the subject, 
and eagerly read whatever literature concern in# It 
that they can secure. In the Scientific American 
they have an up-to-date Library and Book of Kef- 
ereneo on all scientific subjects. It is a weekly 
publication devoted to the interests of scientists, 
engineers, mechanics, electricians, manufacturers, 
uvea tors, chemists, students, etc., and contains edu¬ 
cational information even for those who are far 
advanced in ibe various science *. No other pub¬ 
lication in .the world gives so much authentic 
information for all classes. L rathe world's stand¬ 
ard authority on all matters pertaining Lo science, 
$^,00 yearly, li .50 half yearly, $i.qo for four 
months. 

Send Check* Draft* Postal Order, or Ex* 
press Money Order to 

MUNN & C0* ( Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 



! UUU&iL L 


Concerning that RoQfv 1 
CORTfiiGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 

Philadelphia and Chicago 


FOOT, HAND AND POWER 


Wood-Working Machinery 






FOR WORKING WOOD 


IN ANY MANNER 


ASK FOR CATALOG - A 


Carpenters, builders, cabinet-makers, 
and other wood-workers can success¬ 
fully compete with the large shops by 
using 1 our labor-saving 1 machinery. 
With any one of our machines one man 
will do the work of four to six men 
using hand tools. 

They are built for hard work, accu¬ 
rate work, and long service. 

Each machine is carefully tested be¬ 
fore leaving factory. We guarantee 
them to give entire satisfaction, and 
they may be returned at our expense if, 
after ten days’ trial, you prefer your 
money back. 


Jfo* 8 “ Union " Pturcf Raw, 


The Seneca Falls Manufacturing 

267 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y., (I. S. 


“Crown” Foot Lathe. 


VictorScroll fiuw* 


flfo. & ** Union” 0e!f-Fecd Hip and Cnwa-Cq* Snw, 


“ftJuoHrail” BZoriker. 



It is cast ill one piece. Tt Tins no joint 
or water connection to leak or bum out. 
The grate is strong and easy Lo shake— 
and nil the little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write for 
catalogue. Weir Stove Co. , Taimion, Mas*. 

GLENW00D 


Modern Homes 


are heated bv the Glen wood 
Hot Water Heater. . . . 


invimvuimui uiunmy lui piUUI(dl(IUO i*f.hu es 

f Th I s i s anOther clem en t ary text book on d ra w 
mg- prepared by a practical writer. The subject Is 
treated in the simplest manner to the exclusion ol 
problems not comprehensible to bidding- me¬ 
chanics who have had no technical trair lng. The 
examples which are pivot) a?? lessons in drawing 
embrace a wide range of work, the aim of thfc 
author having been to select ohfv such figures for 
practice as are likely to meet the wants of workine 
mechanics* Illustrated, Oblong. Cloth, $2.00. 
For sale by MUNN & CO,. 361 Broadway, New York, 







































































Scientific American Building Monthly 


October, 11)03* 


Samples 
Free , 
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Grand Rapids 
All-Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


are more generally used than any other 
pulley in the world* They are the 
strongest, lightest, finest appearing, 
and most economical of all* The old 
rough cast-iron goods are hard to mor¬ 
tise, and break easily. The cord often 
wedges in the cast pulley. THE GRAND 
RAPIDS ALL-STEEL absolutely prevents 
the wedging of the cord. The steel wheel 
is polished* The cord cannot get off 
the wheel groove. 

Warranted to Carry the Heaviest Windows. All Hits and Finishes* 

Grand Rapids Hardware 


No Screws 
or Naifs* 


Company. 


MAKERS 


No. 17 PEARL STREET. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jk Lovell Window Apparatus 

For Factories, Foundries, Mills, Etc. 


A Hite of sash 500 feet Ion S: 
can be operated from one 
station If desired. Adapted 
to anv kind of sash* 



Manufactured and erected only by the 

G. DROUVE COMPANY, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Manufacturer, and Erectors of 

SDCCI rnttal Architectural uiork Description. 

Work Erected in all parts of the Country, 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Estimates cheerfully furnished, 
SEND FOfE CATALOG U E* 
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Home Mechanics for Amateurs 

By GEORGE M. HOPKINS 

Author of “Experimental Science” 

12mo, 250 pages, 250 illustrations Price, $1.50 


T HIS book deals with woodworking, household 
ornaments, metal working, lathe work, metal 
spinning, silver working. Making model engines, 
boilers and water motors. Making telescopes, 
microscopes and meteorological instruments, electrical 
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thoroughly practical book by the most noted amateur ex- 
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This book will be published not later than October 1st, 


MUNN & COMPANY 

Publishers “Scientific American” 361 Broadway, New York 
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ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

FIREPROOF, 

LIGHT,- 

STRONG, 

PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 

EASILY APPLIED, 

ECONOMICAL. 

these words describe briefly our line of SooFflTO and FB^TS. Wo Imre a variety of 
I styles and prices. Full particulars at your request. 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 

100 William. Street, New York* 

Chicago. Philadelphia. boston. 


































































































































































Sample and 
Circular 
Free* 


A House Lined with 

Mineral Wool 


a.s shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The" lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insect* can make their waif: through or live in >*■ 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and keeps 
out dampness. 

Correspondence Solicited* 


fcOtfamnUK A L SECTION. 


I 033OS&-STE3CTI0N 1 THUOttOH rLGCE, 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 

139 Liberty St.. NEW YORK CITY. 


IE you wish to build a house costing from $i,2C0 up. u«d want something original, 

artistic and economical] you should see my Book of Designs 

“COUNTRY S«S SUBURBAN HOUSES” 

PRICE, $L00 BY MAIL* 

The Book includes numerous designs shown by large half-tone perspective drawings* 
complete floor plans, accurate estimate of cosi, full descriptions, and interior sugges 10 
timispni-n i nr Colonial. Artistic, Old English, Half-Timber styles of BTchitecturc. 

Plans and specifications drawn for these designs or for special ideas of your o 
Special sketches. Houses altered, and remodeled. Call* telephone, or address,, 

WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, (52 Nassau Street, New York City, 


“LANE’S BALL-BEARING” 

■3 rest HOUSE DOOR HANGER •*££- 

Other Styles for Less Money* 

©01-0 BV HAROWAFEe T IRA O EL 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 

LANE BROTHERS C0-, 434-466 PrflSpfiCl SI., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 




Roof Framing 
Made Easy. 

By OWEN B, MeCINNIS, 


A practical and easily comprehended system oi 
laying out and framing roofs, adapted to modern 
building destruction* The methods are made clear 
and Intelligible by 7 fi engravings, with extensive ex* 
planatory text. 

Bound In cloth, with gilt title, Fri ce, SI *00, pos t pa M * 

mm & go Publishers of Scientific American. 

361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Name 


‘^tatnlaiHr 

is cast In relief on every piece of the 

Porcelain Enameled Ware 

, that has received Lhe 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD'S FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS, 



I he guarantee which this name carries with it is absolute, and a perfect 
assurance against the annoyances inseparable from the use of inferior and 
non-guaranteed brands* 

It is essential to perfect sanitation that all the sanitary equipment* such as 
Bathtubs, Lavatories, Water Closets, etc*, have a surface that is hard, smooth 
and absolutely non-p^rous, 

5>tatufar<f* Porcelain Enameled Ware provides these 
features in the highest possible degree, combining the daintiness ami purity 
of china, with the strength and durability of Iron. J 

The beautiful book " Modem Bathrooms" is sent free on request. 

^Standard vSanitary Mfg. Co. 

PITT5BURG, PA. 


►HI ■■■ 4+44‘^^MM — ■■ 


Interlocking 

Rubber Tiling' 



AS LAID BY US IM TH E DlNlNfJ-ROOM OMHE HOTEL ESSEX. UOflTON, MASS, 

Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and thoroughly sanitary ; more durable 
than stone or earthen tiles; elegant in appearance. Manufactured in a care¬ 
fully selected variety of colors. Endorsed by the best architects and engineers, 
A perfect floor for business offices* banking-rooms, courtrooms, vestibules, 
halls, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, caf£s, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. Samples, estimates, and special designs furnished upon application, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 

New York Belting Packing Co., Ltd. 

25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, - 
BALTIMORE, - 


El RANC M 

- 724 Chestnut Street. 

- 2.T2 Summer Street, 
41 South Liberty Street. 


©YORES i 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

CHSCAQO, 

ST* LOUIS, - 


220 So. Meridian Street* 
* - 150 l*nke Street. 

4 i 1 No, Third Street, 


► 44 #- 


SAN FRANCISCO, 509-5II Market Street, 


H4H 


►44. 


I AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 

*TpHE American Thermo- Call Button is a combi- 
iiatior Push Button and Automatic Fire Alarm. 
May be substituted for the push button now in general 
use. Easily installed in any place already wired I or 
electric bells without requiring any alteration, thus 
making the bell service doubly useful, /* t\> Regular 
Call Bell Service and Automatic Fire Protection 
Combined. 

PERMANENT, NOT FUSIBLE 

AMERICAN THERMO-CALL COMPANY, 

13 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., Lb S. A* 



Modern American Dwellings 

WITH CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS, 

This is the largest and most complete volume of Perspective Views, Floor Plans, 
Elevations and Constructive Details of Modern Homes now published. 

It contains 37 selected designs of beautiful Modem Residences, illustrated by 
full-page half-tone engravings of the completed buildings, and 127 full-page plates of 
Elevations, Floor Plans and C 01 
descriptive text. f 


F«r »»le by 


Constructive Details, all drawn to scale, and 40 pages of 

^ 2,00 Postpaid. 

MUN>’ & CO., 3Gi Broadway, New York City. 


S CLEVELAND. 

t omo. 


Van Dorn _ 

Iron Works Co. 



Prison, Mouse , and Stable Work, 
Joist Mangers, Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc . 


F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 

1126 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Branch Houses; St. Louis and Haiti more* 



SOLE AGENTS KOfl 

RIEFLER’S instruments, 

oil-1 I’ruil 11M h, Dntvritifr jm 4 Blnn print iWr** Urnwlhir 

OFhJLnK Tull (cm Bqitur™. Trl niittlr*. Etr.„ EitcSrii'i-r** nml 
hullttrfi*' Tran nit ami tarc-ti t>f Hrii Nnkr*. 

Send for lUuxtruUut Q otatOffW^, Vul III 




Copies 
Letters 
While You 
Write 


Use your own paper, 
r Any pen, any ink, no press 

Government Officials, Colonists, Farmers, 

will find it invaluable. 

I 'Every unit who writes letter* should write for cdcan 
I if Ins stationer does nut keep it. We mat.n Lie Hire 
Ditmars” Typewriter Ribbon •» 
and Carbon Paper. 

PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO.. Ikpl.t 
H5-7-9 Centra St., New York, U.S.A. 


The Eureka Clip 

The must useful article ever invented 

diu nuj poiso, lodlBfwnMble to Uw- 
y ern* Kent t iru, Stnrlr m*, Ebmkerp, I os u r - 
nnee ( ompauiGS and busanetM* men nun* 
erutly* Book murker iimi p&txnr clip* 
LKlM not mull Into the paper. Can be 
□hcm feponteiHy* in of ICO for 2Tk-. 
lo Lie hud of nit bookiotlcnv, Btnrltmors 
iiiitl notion (1e*1ern,or t>v timll <hj receipt 
of itrlco. Sample card, by mall, free Man- 
ufuntured bj CoiiHf>lidafei| SuiVty 
Tin L<».* Box 121, ISJuuiiiiitilth S. S* 



YOU ARE EASY 

tf you need a carpenter to hoip you repair your roof with 

Warren*® Natural Asphalt Stone Surfaced Roofing 

Elaa f tech The heat am] most (tcr- 
uruMjpt. vf enable prepared runtime 
on t.Ire ninrkef. It Is dur¬ 
able, tira-nroof, mid olios 
not requite pjiltitlop. 

( omen ready to lay in 
rolls rontiiiniim 108 &4p ft^ 

172 Broadway, New York 



Warren Chemical A Mig. Co. 



















































































































































































































Warm Aii 
Generatoi 



Galvanizing 


f - * e &U tlieflKpter consumed in galvanizing by the hot process by using our 
* j,tent Cold Walvaaizing Protest as the amount of spelter lost as dross m the not 
process 'f used in our process wi 11 give sufficient protection to any land of work 
to make it" -proof even against salt air and sea water. Our Patent Process is 
now in use over the country- Our licenses include U. S* Government, Ine 
Standard Oil Co*, Herreshoff Boat Building Co M Townsend & Downey, 
Armor Packing Co, Licenses granted on royalty basis. Sample and custom 
work done at our factory, 108-110 W. 11th St Alain Office, 348 Broadway* 1 to J 
Park Avenue, Brooklyn. Lb S* ELECTRO-GALVANIZING CO, 


- - y wSSBft \ 

Fw .OM, . CHURCH 

r - 

or l i flOOL HEATING 


.1 H.BROOKS£CO.( 1 E!/EL^' 0 - 

Floor«5idewalk Lights. 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Send^pCatalogue. 




STAVED UP. DRV 

WHITE PINE 

COLUMNS 


CHEAPER THAN 
SOLID ONES* 


THEY DO NOT CHECK. 


Stair fails. 



Has double the weight and more than double d 
beating surface o£ the ordinary hot-a :tuma 1 
with same sbe grate* 

POSITIVELY 

sends fresh air properly warmed to every root 
Ku unsightly radiators, no steam or hot-wat 
pipes to freeze tip or keep in repair* 

22,000 Sold. 

Semi for 164 page book, <• Opinions.” 

KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N. 1 

New York Office, 15 <3 Fifth Avenue* 



PATENTED, 


BERGER’S 

PIPE FflSTEKEB. 

Simple^ Strong , and Very 
Easy to Adjust. 

Various styles and sues of drives. 
Samples free upon request* 
Ask. for circular. 

BERGER BROS.. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



lUrito for 
Pattern 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List* 


m 


A Cozy Home 

whether large or small, is t 
result of the use of Parquet 
flooring. They outwear many carpt 
and meet the taste of the most fastidioi 

Xhet(nterior /^ardWood( 

Manufacturers Indianapolis. Ind 



LOUIS F. GUNTHER, 

nuf fteturer of the highest grade of 


THE STAND*" jOD TURNING CO., “Art Grille WorV'S&?££ 

S3 BAY STi JERSEY CITY, If. T- carving IN figures n sphCIAUty, 

sternaIn“W»forluustrstedcatalogs ^ W e S bLkeTtreet^Chicago, III. 


IER 

WINDOW 


DECORATION 


V i.Spnnq 

Vuwi\e 


BEWARE 


Manufactured by 

McCAW, STEYENSOM 
k ORJL Ltd., 

Belfast, Ireland, 


Glacier gives an or¬ 
dinal window all Lhe 
richness of the best 
Stained Q I as sat a 
mere fraction of the 
cost. Particulars on 
application by 



Blinds. Doors, Sa*™ 

C: J 1 rr 




Strongest, simplest, 
neatest, most durable* 
Lioor swings on fixed 
pintle—rajiuot sag. 

Xo other hinge so 
good. 

Builder’s Catalogue 
mailed Frce, 

Sfov&r Co., 

Hirer St., 
Jfrecjiortt ilftiiois. 



Tn *crfurr t liplicut flpvirp 
inn IIid ninrlti'l fur 
*11 cllne ( 11 »ors, nrdpr tin- 
HI rCiilM' IIjiI i-iliMrltur Ddvt 
Hmii!H<r. Wrllf f&r min* 
Ifitfiio nml prln - *, Tim 

lliLHKi‘f Mffl, i'n., 

Y,to W. sad" Struct, Svn 

Turk. 



BRISTOL’S 

RECORDING THERMOMETER, 

Located vrith in house, record son 
a weekly chart outside retupem- 
ture. Also, Bristol's Recording 
Pressure Ganges, Volt* Ampere 
arid Watt Meters. Over 100 differ- 
ent varieties, and guaranteed. 

Send for catalogue. 

THE BRISTOL CO..Waterbury, Conn. 


The International Fence 
and Fireproofing Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Netting' and Cabling' System 
of Reinforcing Concrete 


SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM based on SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES eliminates danger 


Butcher’ 

Boston Polish 

fs the best finish made for FLOO 
Interior Woodwork and 
p, Furniture. 

"Sot brltth 1 1 w ilt nulfhtjr i^fub'h 
tlufiure Ilka wJuAlftv *>r vumtal i 
not r of tana etlcky tike beww jvx. tViTf.-idy I ran M at 
preaorYliUf tho imturnli color imfi Ihihiiv of the « 
Without ciohb* Wio oiTonomluft] nml tvtUnfiu 

Fouiitt known for HAimwooii Fuooiu. 

For safe by Dealt ww in Painter#* Suppflm. 

Send lor our FKES BOOKLET telling of the n 
jflvAnUgc* of BUTCHER'S BOSTON PQU: 
tee miTi'REH rm.iHjf m., irui aiIi.bm^ w. f ii $ltl , n , 



THE 



Strii ctn ras. Thp Tlesim) of Structures A PrncHnjil 
For sale by MUSS & CO., 381 Broadway, Few Tort. 



THE LINKE 

filters 

Have been devised to sup* 
- ply punhed water through 
“ tubes, which are clean- 

} n u f ew seconds with out 
taki ng Fi Iters apart. F liter ed 
or un filtered water through 
separate on tlets. 

We have received thou¬ 
sands of testimonials from 
users of our Filters* 

Write for booklet—Dept. 8, 

T. LINKE ®, CO. 

1559 Broadway, New York. 


VOLT AMMETERS. 

Pocket size, but large enough for accuracy 
j5, actl ^l lls . e * Various ranges for testing 
cfrcm r ts S lto eC ii IC telephone and other 

™ tlKel ^a and Ammeters 
tor general measurements. Send for Circular. 

L - N|. PIGNOLET, 

SO CortJandt Street, New York, N. Y* 


GORTO 

SIDE fee: 
BOILER 

Insures a 

■warm 

HOUSE 

Day end Nfght 
Coldest IVcflthei 


Catalogue and fui 
information on n 
cation. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD C 

96 Liberty Street, New Yorli 

aOST-QM, CHICA' 


I Gallon in 4 Minu 

of the purest drinkinp wnte 
free from all solid atom* 
dlrease gortns. ISvery Is 
hold nit on id have a 
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MONTHLY COMMENT, 

The naming of houses, places, farms, and estates 
is an agreeable custom, often picturesque, sometimes 
descriptive, and always indicative of interest in one's 
abode. A name, to he of real value* should be de¬ 
scriptive and appropriate. The fancy should not be 
permitted to take too high a flight Yet that naming 
is a difficult art is apparent from the names attached 
to many structures* while not a few persons stagger 
along through life under grotesque cognomens in¬ 
vented by (heir parents or the product of some passing 
fancy. If a name can not be appropriate it can be ex¬ 
pressive; if not expressive it can* at least* be a good 
name in itself, one that will look well on a letter head 
or attached to the entrance door or gate. It should 
never be foolish, but always sensible. Owners of 
farms* in particular, will find a good name a good 
business asset, for it will help in distinguishing special 
products. House names are more common abroad than 
in America, and very unsatisfactory many of the 
foreign names are. That, however, is no reason why 
good names should not be chosen for American habi¬ 
tations. 

Although the ubiquitous trolley is one of the most 
potent agencies in the expansion of the suburbs, its 
good work is not always accomplished without friction. 
Some time ago it was the custom to charge ten cents 
for a single fare between one of the suburbs of 
Chicago and the Western metropolis. The suburbanites 
saw no reason why they should pay such a price* 
quite forgetting that any one who could get to Chicago 
for the insignificant sum of ten cents was singularly 
fortunately situated. The fare was collected on the 
installment plan, five cents at a time. After paying 


the double fare for some time, the victims calmly 
resolved to pay but oue, and refused to COT “® ® 
the second installment. Ejections by the wholesale 
followed, but the crusaders could not be deterred from 
their high duty of teaching the trolley car company 
what they should pay. When the ejectors appeared 
they held their bodies stiffly firm and permitted actual 
ejection of the roughest hind. Women and children 
presented the same high courage that the men did, 
and affairs became so uncomfortable that the railroad 
company gave up in despair. Those particular subur¬ 
banites now enter Chicago in triumph for five cents. 

A wmiD of warning should be given in the matter of 
popular judgment of works of architecture, designs, 
painted decorations, and sculpture. From time to time, 
and especially in matters of public work, the judgment 
of the public is invited in determining the relative 
merits of two or more suggestions. As a matter of fact 
the trained architect and artist—-the professional man 
who has made a study of his art his life work—is very 
much more to be trusted than the views of those who 
like what they like.” Professional judgment may go 
astray, it may not only favor the best proposal, but it 
is more likely to do so than the views of untrained 
mfnds. Comparatively few people know what a good 
piece of art work is. The general public will, in time, 
rise to an appreciation of a really excellent piece of 
work; but nothing could be more foolish than to oppose 
general judgment to professional opinions. The man 
who has studied a problem is better able to judge it 
than one who knows nothing whatever about it from 
the technical standpoint 

BUILDING THE HOUSE* 

The building of a house is one of the most enter¬ 
taining and engrossing of occupations, albeit one of 
the most vexations and wearying. It calls about 
as abundant a stock of good temper as any human 
undertaking. It requires patience. It teaches submis¬ 
sion to others. It brings one into direct contact with 
some highly developed examples of trade unionism, it 
does all sorts of things to a man, and it is very apt to 
completely exhaust a woman. It disturbs the soul, 
ruffles the temper, provokes profanity, destroys peace* 
creates discussion, and has been known at times to 
lead to permanent dislocation of the intellect. Yet the 
most disastrous experiences do not teach wisdom, for 
single individuals have been known to pass through 
these fires of bitter woe more than once. 

The parties concerned in the hull ding of a house 
are several separate individualities, each of whom ap¬ 
proaches the subject from a distinct point of view, 
each having his ow t u part to do, and a part which is 
almost opposed to that taken by the others. First and 
foremost is the owner. It is, we may imagine* to he 
his own house* which he is building for himself, and 
which he hopes to occupy for a goodly number of years. 
He provides the money and determines the procedure 
he shall follow. 

The very first question that presents itself raises a 
crucial difficulty. Shall an architect be employed or 
not? Or a mere builder? Or a purveyor of plans and 
specifications? Some sort of a general head must be 
provided, for in most cases the owner is quite unable 
to be his own superintendent of building operations. 
Architects of standing have a fee of five per cent,—a 
figure moderate enough for structures of moderate 
cost* although exceedingly handsome pay when the 
sum to be spent runs up into the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and the millions. There are* of course* extras* 
and additional special commissions for special work* 
hut these are seldom considered until that very pain¬ 
ful time of final settlement which is apt to be reached 
in all building operations* large or small. 

It will not be denied that some niggardly persons 
have thought to save the five per cent, by doing with¬ 
out an architect, but such experiments are seldom 
successful. It is the architect's business to build 
houses: some do it better than others; the responsi¬ 
bility for the selection rests on the client: if be selects 
well, he is almost certain to get better results than if 
he went into the architect's business himself-—of 
which he knows nothing at all* The builder is not an 
architect* although he often considers himself one; 
and the ready made plans and specifications* while 
often of considerable interest* and sometimes of posi¬ 
tive excellence* can not properly be adjusted to the 
special conditions which obtain when an individual 
house is to be built. It would probably be safer to 
buy a ready-built house than to do without an archi¬ 
tect, for then the actual result can be seen and meas¬ 
ured* its shortcomings noted* its excellencies realized. 
But a house building enterprise without an architect 
is much like a ship at. sea without a captain. 

But the method of building determined upon, fresh 
trouble begins. The architect* being by trade and pro¬ 
fession, industry and training and calling a builder 
of houses* naturally knows the whole business from 
beginning to end. The client, who is perhaps ventur* 


ing into the matter for the first time* knows nothing 
whatever of it save that ho sees his money being spent 
by another man* The position is realty quite absurd* 
for on one hand is a man who knows nothing of the 
matter appearing as the employer—or boss—of a man 
who does know* and who knows* moreover, that the 
aforesaid employer knows nothing at all of the sut> 
ject. It is easy to see that all sorts of things may re¬ 
sult from this, and all sorts of things generally do t&f 
suit. It would be wonderful if they did not 

The architect has one serious disadvantage: he 
stands clone; there is but one of him. The client on 
the other hand* has the valiant support of his wife 
and such other members of his family as may have 
reached the years of discretion. Moreover* he can 
command valuable reinforcements in the opinions and 
experiences of his Mends who have been through 
the architectural mill* and can tell him ail the weak 
points of the architect. This* of course, increases the 
difficulties of the architect. He invariably discovers that 
he has several minds to adjust and coordinate with 
each other* and bis chief reliance is on the differences 
which exist in his employer's camp. If he is very 
young it is a positive joy to him to find that the lady 
wishes the house all closets* while the gentleman 
thinks only of his dining-room and his own little den 
or place of retirement to which the womenfolk are for¬ 
bidden. But the joy in recognizing these essential 
differences speedily gives way to consternation when 
he finds that he* and he alone* must actually and 
physically reconcile these requirements. For no lady 
can give way on the question of closets, and every 
gentleman must have space within which to entertain 
his friends. 

But ft is obvious that conflicts between clients and 
architects can not be continued indefinitely; com¬ 
promise of some sort must be effected* and it generally 
is io the great dissatisfaction of all concerned; for 
the architect will tell you—if you are not too friendly 
with his client—just where his beautiful elevation was 
ruined by absurd interior requirements; and the client, 
on the other hand* will vow that, should he ever build 
another house, it will be with another architect. 

In time* no doubt, everything will be arranged* but 
what a terrible bother it has raised, and how much 
strength of mind has been exercised before the work 
can be begun! The average client may not realize 
that before any actual building is begun every part of 
the house must be drawn out on paper; but such is 
the fact; and this work is only a part of the prelimi¬ 
naries to the battle royal that will presently ensue 
when workmen are employed and the real bufMmg is 
begun. 

This is the time to look out for serious disturbance. 
The client can not* generally* read a plan; that is, he 
does not understand it as the architect does* The 
building that seemed so attractive on paper, and so 
thoroughly complete* now begins to exhibit dreadful 
woes whose presence was completely unknown. It is 
easy to change anything that has not been completed; 
but let the architect get a little ahead of the client; 
let him be a little persistent In carrying out his own 
Views and wishes; let him he a little too sure of what 
is right and good and best to do—and there will be 
ructions* Even these matters may he adjusted, but 
the loss of temper* if translated into dollars, would 
make a very respectable bank account. 

So the work proceeds: to the architect the progress 
may be fair: to the client it is slow and endless. 
Fixed dates become the most movable of feasts. Cer¬ 
tain promises disappear as the slightest of hypotheses. 
And then, suddenly* without a word of warning, a 
worshipful union makes a strike. Thou there is real 
w r oe, and the architect and client find common ground 
in fighting the common foe. The occasion of the strike 
may be the most trivial matter; It may be concerned 
with totally different building operations; it may have 
bprui unconsciously caused because the employing con¬ 
tractor did not thoroughly understand the delicate 
susceptibilities of the particular unions he had been 
dealing with; whatever the cause. U is quite im¬ 
material compared with the awful fact that work has 
stopped* and all sorts of fresh conditions must be com¬ 
plied with before it can proceed. 

But at last the work is done: the hist nail is driven, 
the last piece of apparatus is installed; the workmen* 
have left; the house is complete; and the architect 
comes forward with his little bflL It may he that, 
with the best intentions In the world, and with the 
most honest intentions, this document will he of such 
a nature that all the previous woes of the house build¬ 
ing are as calm seas and peaceful deserts compared 
with what follows. The payment of money is often 
a painful operation, and even the acquisition of ones 
own house may not salve the wounds inflicted on one's 
hank account. But the wise man will pay the bill and 
rejoice that hi a troubles have come to an end. He 
has learned a lot, and if he has learned to keep his 
temper and emerges from the fire a chastened and 
refined soul* he has well gained the worth of his 
money. 
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TALKS ON ARCHITECTURE 

By Barr Fereee. 

“THE ORCHARD” THE COUNTRY SEAT OF JAMES 
LAWRENCE EREESE, E£Q„ AT 
SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y* 

. The automobile dashed along the road, turned sud¬ 
denly, and as one gasped at the swift change of diieo 
: tion, we were inside the grounds. Pleasant Ia\sns on 
•either side shadowed with pleasant trees beyond. The 
eye passed them by rapidly, for there* just before us T 
was the house—plain, low, simple, white—filling the 
foreground and stretching to the right and left, hap¬ 
pily expressive of the boundless hospitality for which 
“ The Orchard ” is famous. 

A couple of automobiles stood before the door; the 
porch seemed filled with people; others walked on the 
paths before the house. Surely, thought 1, a fete must, 
be on, and I piously wished that a less conspicuous 
place had been available for the scribal down-setting 
than tbe main door of this house which charms even 
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The word "Hospitality" is writ large over this fine 
mansion; for the house is a mansion, though the de¬ 
sign is simple, the architecture restrained, the dec < 
live elements refined and subdued. An old house once 
stood on the grounds and moved to present sUe, a 
house that scarce covered more than the space now 
occupied by the entrance hall and tbe library. Its low- 
ceilings have been retained, and thus the general scale 
set; but the house as a whole is au entirely new struc¬ 
ture, in which the architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White, completely responded to the ideas of the owner, 
with tbe result that one of the most delightful and in¬ 
dividual of Long Island country places has been 
created—for it ls a real creation, and more than an 
erection—<m tbe rather flat land which is characteristic 
of Southampton. 

Outward!v the house is a frank adaptation of the old 
Southern Colonial house to the modern requirements. 
If it recalls one model more than another it is pei- 
haps the historic lines of Mt. Vernon which it suggests. 
But it is a suggestion only, and the house has been 


closed on the three others. The development of this 
plan must have given the architects much Joy, 
there were no cramping limitations of space, and i 
was possible to produce a ground plan at once bar- 
monious and beautiful. 

I have referred to the hospitable character of trie 
house- it possesses another quality of a quite com¬ 
parable kind, and that is its livability. Mr. llreese has 
erected a place that may. in many senses— since it is 
very wonderful and wonderfully interesting— be called 
a “show place": yet he has been quite indilforent to 
splendor in his search for comfort, convenience, and 
the pleasure of living in a pleasant house. His rooms 
are delightful; low ceiled, agreeably colored, tasteful!} 
decorated and furnished, almost completely, with 
genuine old mahogany pieces picked up by Inmseir. 
mostly in the South! Think of that, if you please, and 
then be not envious of this delightful gentleman’s 
many possessions if you can! 

Let me run briefly through his color schemes. Music- 
room; pale green silk hangings* and wall paper, white 



DINING-ROOM, RESIDENCE AT ATLANTA, CA.-See page 107. 


the casual passer-by, and which I was soon to find both 
charming and altogether delightful within. 

But Mr. Ereese instantly set me at my ease, and 
though his house appeared thronged with company, 
he devoted himself so entirely to satisfying my curi¬ 
osity as to his estate, its making, its furnishing, its 
equipment, and its various parts, as though the giving 
of information on these matters was the special reason 
of his existence as well as his greatest pleasure. And, 
indeed, I have no doubt the latter was entirely true, 
for, while the place is new — he moved in in June, 189S 
—he has transformed what was once a comparatively 
small old house into a spacious mansion, splendid in 
size, ample in its comfort-giving qualities, and fur* 
nished throughout In a most interesting and delightful 
manner, which was done by spending several happy 
years in adding on, changing, improving, and better¬ 
ing. Nor has bis inventive care and lavish interest 
been limited to the house alone, for the estate, though 
comprising but thirty acres, is entirely complete within 
itself, admirably kept up and maintained in beautiful 
condition. 


planned and carried out without thought of copying, 
but with* the single idea of making a hospitable place 
where one might live comfortably in the country, en¬ 
tertain one‘s friends, and engage in such rural sports 
and undertakings as a man of wealth and culture 
might naturally be interested in. 

No house is ever larger within than it is without, 
and yet it is not until this house has been seen rrom 
the back that its true size is comprehended. Mr. 
Breese has built regardless of space, and in a manner 
that is best described as ample. The main building 
contains but tw T o rooms, a music room and a library, 
separated by a wide entrance or general had. Beyond 
these is a rear hall, running the full length of the 
house and connecting the two main wings; on the 
right is the studio, with a squash court beyond; on the 
left the dining-room, breakfast-room, kitchen, with 
servants* quarters still further out Each ot these 
latter buildings—the servants’ quarters and the squash 
court, are recessed still further away from the imagi¬ 
nary central axis, so that the rear of the building sur¬ 
rounds a great court, open at the further side and en- 


inclia rugs and white (polar) bear skins; main hall: 
all w T hite paneling, dark red India rug; library: light 
hrown hangings and paper, green India rug; rear hall: 
wainscoted below, reproductions of old Colonial land¬ 
scape wall paper above, in delightful cool gray tones; 
dining-room: w r hite panels to the ceiling, blue decora¬ 
tions, tbe walls hung with brass plaques and blue 
Chinese plates; studio—but that deserves a paragraph 
of its own, The ceilings are throughout of old Colonial 
designs, in low relief. The mantels are chiefly old 
ones. All of tbe doors on the first floor are old New 
York doors of mahogany cut down to fit their present 
places; and much of the interior trim is genuinely 
old. No patchwork, mark you; no building up of 
rooms around a single feature; no apparent use of old 
material because it happened to be old and the owner 
was lucky enough to become possessed of it. The house 
is absolutely harmonious and in the best of taste. It 
is frankly Colonial in its character; one must have 
ceilings, doors and mantels; why, therefore, refuse 
genuine old work if it is good and one has place for it? 

(Couclud&d an page 104.) 
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RESIDENCE OF CHARLES G. TRAUTWEIN, ESQ., YONKERS, N. Y.-See page K 

MR. L. C. HOLDEN, ARCHITECT. 
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A RESIDENCE AT ATLANTA, GA.-See page 107 

MR. W, T. DOWNING, ARCHITECT. 
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AN $800 BUNGALOW AT SOUTH HAVEN, IVUCh .-See page 107 

MR. A. M. WORTHINGTON, ARCHITECT, 
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“THE ORCHARD," THE COUNTRY SEAT OF JAMES 
LAWRENCE BREEBE, ESQ., AT 
SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y. 

(Concluded from page 91.) 

The two great wings of the house are connected with 
the main portion by narrow passageways; the one on 
the right has been transformed into a conservatory. 
The floor is glazed with old Chinese glazed tiles, the 
ceiling arched lattice work; one wall contains a flne 
old Italian fountain picked up by Mr. Stanford White 
in Italy. The conservatory forms an antechamber to 
the studio, which is entered immediately through it. 
The studio is the most elaborate room in the house. 
It is paneled In California redwood; above are eight or 
ten large decorative panels; they are old Flemish paint¬ 
ings on canvas, perhaps designs for tapestries, but 
very beautiful and rich in color. The room is two 
stories high, having a total height of about nineteen 
feet, and is ceiled with beams of California redwood, 
with rough white plaster between. The floor area is 
ample, 45 feet by 30 feet, so that Mr. Breese has here 
a room of very large proportions, and filled with a host 
of beautiful and interesting objects. The vast fireplace 
is made of stones taken from the 
foundations of the old house—an 
admirable instance of decorative 
economy, since Mr. Breese assured 
me that stones did not grow in his 
region, and it was wise to be careful 
as one could of what one could find. 

The opening is over six feet high 
and six feet wide; only driftwood is 
burned in it, and the flames shoot 
up with such brilliancy that several 
entertainment® have been given in 
the room without other light. Just 
before the fireplace stand two old 
rtaiian ecclesiastical candelabra, mas¬ 
sive and splendid examples of old 
brass work. The ceiling candelabra 
are likewise old Italian, and directly 
from the center hangs a full rigged 
Dutch ship, a metal model at least a 
hundred and fifty years old. The 
stairs at the back of the studio lead 
to the billiard-room above. Beyond 
is a darkroom, a gun room, a bicycle 
room, and bathroom connected with 
the squash court. 

The studio is perhaps the most dis¬ 
tinctive room of the house; but every 
room is marked by a deep person¬ 
ality, and expresses the thoroughly 
human interest of the owmer in his 
dwelling. The many framed photo¬ 
graphs, the multitude of ornaments, 
the fine old furniture, and, finally, the 
plants and flowers with which nearly 
every room is embowered, speak 
aloud of the deep interest that has 
been put forth in the making of this 
beautiful house. 

As we passed through the house 
there had been many suggestive 
glances of loveliness without through 
the windows, but 1 was hardly pre¬ 
pared for the wonderful garden be¬ 
hind the house until we went out and 
stood upon the porch. Immediately 
in the foreground is the rose garden, 
a space about sixty feet square, and 
Bing the area immediately within 
the wings of the house. In the cen¬ 
ter, a graceful fountain; walks of 
brick, box lined, as all the w'alks are. 


architectural adornments, so ample the space ’ f 

the shrubbery and the flowers: yet as a “atter«f 
fact the ornamental grounds include just what h 
been described and no more. Yet there is much more 
to the estate, and much of interest on it. It has been 
so planned and developed that the house and gaide 
stand considerably to the right of the center of the 
whole property, the house grounds runnmg light 
through from the main road to the boundary of the 
furthest end. On each side are broad stretches of 
lawn; the old trees determined the location of the 
house, and the newer plantings were designed to assist 
the effect of the original growth. To the left of the 
mam entrance Is a long drive, reaching straight back 
to the stables and service houses, and here, well beyond 
the house grounds and the vegetable garden, are gath¬ 
ered the many buildings needed in the cultivation of so 
varied an estate. 

Here are the gardener's cottage, corn cribs, Ice house, 
machine shop, hotbeds, carriage house and stable, 
chicken houses, an old bam, a shooting tow r er, green¬ 
houses, and other buildings, among which the garage 
for automobiles should not be forgotten, the plant 








Plan : 


for the dew In Southampton is so excessive that grass 
walks are out of the question. A lovely and beautiful 
spot of flowers, this rose garden. 

At its conclusion begins the pergola, stretching back 
cm either, side full two hundred feet; bounded, on the 
outei edge, with a low brick wall, above which rise 
short square piers; within, a row of circular columns, 
the whole flat roof with natural branches. Already’ 
though scarce more than completed, the vines have 
made good headway, but it is ultimately proposed to be 
covered with grapevines. At the far end the pergola 
is opened to the ground, with double rows of columns 
opening to a still further vista beyond. The space be¬ 
yond contains the vegetable garden; but the central 
path is lined with peach trees on either side, and ulti¬ 
mately Mr. Breese expects to extend his pergola down 
this path clear to the bounding wall of his property, a 
good six hundred and sixty feet from his house. The 
space within the pergola is brightly planted with hardy 
shrubs and flowers, so selected that, throughout the 
season, there will be a constant succession of bloom. 
Without it is a similar bed along the bounding walls; 
then a path, and the trees of the old orchard which 
happily enough fit in perfectly with the present de¬ 
velopment of the grounds. 

Verily there would seem no end to Mr. Breese^ orna¬ 
mental gardening, so vast the scale, so elaborate the 


The Orchard, 1 * Southampton, NY. 

being so complete that Mr. Breese Is able to carry out 
every possible work in connection with the automobile 
repairing save casting, and even that is looked forward 
to in the future. The shooting tower, 1 was obliged to 
admit, was something new to me in architectural fea¬ 
tures. It is, it seems, a tower built that clay pigeons 
may be projected forth into space from its summit. 
Originally it was a bare scaffold, which quickly of¬ 
fended Mr. Breese/s artistic eye, and his architects 
were forthwith directed to give it artistic expression. 
This was speedily done, and thus one of the most 
unique features of this most unique estate came into 
existence. 


THE BATHROOM. 

The bathroom, pointed out Mr. John Hopkins, of 
Memphis, Tenn., in a lecture some time since, should j<| 
be well lighted—that is, with windows—so that tkH w 
sunlight could come in; It should be heated to a much 
higher temperature than any other room in the house, 
and should also be thoroughly ventilated; the walls, 
doors, and casing should he of such material or finished 
in such a way as would he proof against water and 
steam; there should be no sharp corners or square 
angles, as they hold dirt, and are not easy to clean; 
the floors should never be covered with carpet, it is 
a very unsanitary thing for any bathroom. 

Hard wood makes a good floor for a bathroom, also 
tile or monolith. Monolith can he 
used for a floor or wainscoting in I 
bathroom, and for kitchen wainscot- 
mg it is very hard, fireproof, and 
claimed to be cheap and easily ap¬ 
plied in any house, A few rugs mas k 
he used, as they can be removed and 
cleaned on short notice. 

Never paper the walls or celling ot 
a bathroom under any circumstances, 
as it is not only a poor material to 
stand water and steam, but it is a 
most unsanitary thing for such 
places. A bathroom Is never prop¬ 
erly ventilated where It Is necessary 
to open the door loading to It in or¬ 
der to get pure air in or expel foul 
air from it Where such is the case 
we simply remove the bad air from 
the bathroom to some other or all 
parts of the house. 

We must certainly provide warmer 
bathrooms for the protection of the 
plumbing fixtures; the experience of 
ihe past winter makes this necessary 
If expensive plumber bills are to be 
saved, besides the trouble and annoy¬ 
ance of being without the use of your 
bathroom some parts of the winter 
time; this is useless, and can be pre¬ 
vented. But better and warmer 
houses must come; plumbing fixtures 
must be protected from frost, or they 
will burst. 


-J& 


LAVENDER COLOB. 

Lavendeu, says an exchange, is a color which has 
been used very little in household decoration. It is 
a trying color to most complexions, and it is rather 
too pensive in its suggestion. Recently, however 
some beautiful chintzes and tapestries have appeared 
l aC “j 1 lavender tones, and the shops are even 
Ting bedroom sets stained or .enameled in the same 
tes An artistic bed comes from an English house 
the straight, simple lines staged a deep lavender.’ 
The wood is rubbed down to a flne wax finish, and the 
only decorations are small inserts of dull gold and 
brown in the central panels of the head and foot boards 


ARTISTIC FURNISHINGS. 

11 I’m sure I don't know why peo¬ 
ple should say I have good taste,*” 
said the owner of a hospitable sub¬ 
urban home that had long been a 
Mecca for those of city and country 
alike who were so fortunate as to 
enjoy its privileges, and quoted in a 
contemporary. 44 I've never bothered 
my head about it. Things just seem 
to settle down Into the rooms along 
with the family and their wants and 
wishes. It looks just like any simple, 
plain, homely old place to me,” 

In this remark the author of the 
tasfcefulness in question uncon- 
seiously touched Its secret. She was a 
woman of refinement, and red and yellow chintzes, wax 
flowers and crocheted tidies naturally did not come 
within her horizon. Also, she did not bother her head 
about what “ they " were using now or what " they " 
said was “artistic” or “ the thing," It did not occur 
to her to purchase a Russian sled, a Bengal tiger skin, 
and a Tuscan urn as adjuncts of an artificial " cozy 
corner. All the corners in her many roomed home 
seemed cozy because they had been let alone, and easy 
chairs and divans and rugs and pictures had gathered 
and grouped themselves together as comfort dictated. 

The “eternal fitness of things" is a much better 
guide to house furnishing than the special department 
in the last fashion magazine. One of the crying abuses 
of modern houses Is the use of- so-called ornaments. A 
peasant cottage in Brittany possesses more real beauty 
and exhibits more true taste than many a "mansion” 
of the wealthy. Few of the poor have the courage ot 
their poverty, but must perforce overcrowd mantel and 
shelf and stand with flimsy knickknaeks of no earthly 
use, and which even the most perverted taste can not 
pronounce beautiful. The supreme test of the perfec¬ 
tion of a room is: Is it comfortable, homelike, liva¬ 
ble? No bric-k-brae shop can he that. Even an 
ignorant and tasteless nature feels the subtle in* 
fluence of harmonizing colors and really beautiful and 
simple lines and accessories. 
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THE EDUCATED COOK, 

Why, asks the Commercial Advertiser, should it be 
thought degrading for a gentlewoman who fras ac¬ 
quired a certain knowledge of cookery to call herself 
l cook, and to take a situation as such? Surely it is 
,ime for her to rouse herself and become aware that, 
if she will cast her false pride to the winds and boldly 
inter on her duties, she can command for her services 
a higher rate of remuneration, more actual comfort in 
her surroundings, and a considerable increase of in* 
dependence: Likewise, if she is truly skilful and pos¬ 
sessed of- tact, she can easily enforce respect, for the 
>e there is no housekeeper, naturally main¬ 
tains the supremacy of the kitchen; and there would 
be few members of the household, from the master 
down to the kitchen maid, who would care to offend 
so important and invaluable a person as the cook, 

It is not absolutely necessary to take a situation 
where men servants are employed, although In a large 
establishment the cook, or cook-housekeeper, need 
rarely come in contact with any male domestic except 
the butler, and, doubtless, it would be possible to stipu¬ 
late for a small sitting-room to be kept for her own 
use. Besides, it is an absurd mistake to suppose that 
servants can he classed as belonging to one grade. The 
upper servants in a large house are often superior 
both in mind and manners, and no gentlewoman, will¬ 
ing to work with them in harmony, would receive any 
unpleasant impression in her slight obligatory inter¬ 
course. 

The educated cook is not an unknown quantity. She 
has not been a great success owing to two things—her 
morbid pride and her lack of physical strength. Her 
strength is Inadequate to the physical exertion re¬ 
quired of her in situations where she seeks to be 
treated as the equal of the mistress of the house. She 
is so exceedingly anxious to maintain her somewhat 
equivocal position that she overlooks the advantages 
of a post where proper help in the rough work would 
be provided, and strictly confines her attentions to the 
family where she is to be treated as "one of them¬ 
selves," or where her fellow-helpers are of her own 
class. 

This very same gentlewoman who objects to work 
with 11 common servants," as she calls them* cheerfully 
submits to toil in an office with persons far beneath 
the class she condemns. She will, moreover, con¬ 
descend to become a nursery governess at practically 
starvation wages. She wilt even take a situation with¬ 
out any salary at all, if it is as companion, or “ to 
assist a lady (?) ” in the management of her house, 
She will learn typewriting and shorthand, and wear 
herself out slaving for ?10 a week, on which she has 
to keep herself, pay her fares, and dress. But, as for 
making up her mind to qualify herself, by training and 
experience, for a well paid jiost, with only a slight 
social drawback, that appears to her to be out of tbe 
question. Could not tbe modern woman take her fu¬ 
ture into her own hands, and refuse to allow foolish 
pride to ruin her pros peels of success in an occupation 
which holds out a secure and increasing salary, and in 
, which the demand is, for a wonder, far greater than 
the supply? Is it not unwise to permit a few social 
considerations to stand in the way? 

ART lH THE KITCHEN. 

Artistic furnishings are finding their way into the 
kitchen, says an exchange. Sideboards are now con¬ 
structed to supersede the ordinary kitchen dresser, the 
material being pine. A cupboard with door's of 
speckled cathedral glass, in diamond-shape and leaden 
frame, is set in the center of the shelves. The shelves 
themselves conveniently widen in their ascent, thus 
overlapping each other. A deep drawer occupies the 
space below to right and left of the sideboard dresser, 
and there is a shallower center drawer for table linen. 
Tbe capacious space beneath is set off with an em¬ 
broidered curtain, hung on rings that slide along a 
brass rod. The shelves are supplied with cheap speci¬ 
mens of Boulton or other attractive ware to be inter¬ 
spersed among the dishes. The sideboard dresser top 
may be painted green, the wall of the kitchen which 
forms the backing in olive, while to accord with the 
cheerful glow of color afforded, stenciled decorations 
may he carried out on each side of the sideboard sev¬ 
eral feet high above the chair rail, the full length of the 
wait. 

The clothes hamper should be scrubbed occasionally 
vith salt water and rinsed with fresh. It should be 
frequently aired. 


RESIDENCE 0E EOT At B. BIUBTEVANT, ESQ,, 

AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The illustrations shown on pages 102 and 103 pre¬ 
sent a residence erected for Hoyal B. Sturtevant, Esq., 
at Springfield, Mass. The house is of English treat¬ 
ment, and is constructed of brick and half timber. The 
terrace and first story are built of selected commjn 
red brick laid in Flemish bond. The terrace fioor Is 
of cement. The second and third stories are beamed 
with California redwood; the spaces between aie 
filled in with stuccowork and the beams are treated 
with a soft brown color. The roof is covered with 
shingles and is painted red. Dimensions; Front, 53 
ft ; side, 43 ft., exclusive of terrace and piazza. Height 
of ceilings; Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 10 ft; second, 

9 ft; third, 8 ft. 

The vestibule is trimmed with quartered oak and 
the walls and ceilings are paneled. It has a tiled floor. 
The hall is trimmed with quartered oak and the walls 
are paneled and the ceilings are beamed. The stair¬ 
case is recessed, forming a boxed stairway, which is 
also of oak, and is paneled up the sides ol the stairway 
to the second story. The library is trimmed with red 
brick and is provided with a wainscoting 4 ft. in height, 
wooden cornice, and ornamental bookcases at the side 
of fireplace, with doors glazed wdth leaded glass. The 
fireplace has facings and a hearth of dull red tile and 
a carved mantel. The living-room is trimmed with 
quartered oak and has a cluster of windows with seats 
under the same at one end of the room and an orna¬ 
mental fireplace carved out of Indiana limestone, with 
a carved mantel and overmantel. The dining-room is 
also trimmed with oak, and has a paneled wainscoting 
to the height of 6 ft, and finished with a plate rack, 
above which there is a wooden cornice. The butler's 
pantry, which is of unusual dimensions, is trimmed 
with hard pine and is fitted up with all the modern 
conveniences. The kitchen is also trimmed with hard 
pine and has a Wainscoting of Keene's cement, with a 
“ hospital ” base, sink, range, pantry, icebox, and stairs 
to the cellar and also to the second story. 

The second story contains four bedrooms, sewing- 
hall, large closets, and a bathroom. The woodwork 
throughout this floor Is treated with white enamel 
rubbed to a dull surface. The fireplaces are faced 
with dull mottled tiles and the mantels are of simple 
yet artistic design. The bathroom has a wainscoting 
of Keene's cement enameled white, and it contains 
porcelain fixtures and exposed plumbing, all nickel- 
plated. 

There are two servants' bedrooms and bath, trunk 
room and a billiard-room on the third floor. The cellar 
contains a bofler-room, laundry, cold storage, store 
closet, etc. Mr. Fred W, Lumis, architect, Springfield, 
Mass. 

RESIDENCE OF FRANKLIN PHILIPS, ESQ., AT MOUNT 
PROSPECT AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 

Ox page 95 will be found illustrations of the resi¬ 
dence of Franklip Philips, Esq., at Mount Prospect 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

The building is treated in a modified adaptation of 
the best features of the old English Colonial style of 
architecture. The underpinning and chimneys are 
constructed of rock-faced stone. The superstructure, 
of w t ooc! t is covered with matched sheathing, and then 
cedar shingles, which are left to finish a natural silver 
gray. The trimmings are painted white. The roof is 
covered with shingles and Is stained a moss green: 
The entrance, with its quaint, massive oak door and 
wooden settle, forms an inviting welcome to a still 
more attractive interior. Dimensions: Front, 57 ft.: 
side, 35 ft. 6 in., exclusive of piazza and porch. Height 
of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft; first story, 9 ft.; second, S ft. 
6 in.; third. 8 ft. 

The main feature of the interior is the reception-hall, 
which is finished with California redwood and pro¬ 
vided with a massive mantel of the same wood. The 
ceiling is beamed and the walls have paneled wain¬ 
scoting and built in bookcases. The fireplace is of 
brick with tiled facings and hearth. The staircase is 
of an ornamental character. The drawing-room is 
treated in the Colonial style, 'with ivory white trim, 
and it has an open fireplace with a tiled hearth and 
facings, and a mantel of dainty design. The drawing¬ 
room has a Colonial wainscoting and a fireplace. The 
butler's pantry, kitchen and its dependencies, are fur¬ 
nished with all the best modern conveniences. 

The second floor is treated with china W'hite, and it 
contains four bedrooms, large closets, twm dressing- 
rooms, and a bathroom; the latter is furnished with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. 
The servants' rooms and trunk room are located on 
the third floor, A cellar, cemented, contains a steam 
heater, fuel rooms, laundry and cold storage. 

Mr. Albert Philips, architect, Prudential Building, 
Newark, N, J, 

Goon houses should mean good people and lives well 
lived. 



THE WHITE HOUSE BAY TREES AND 
BOXWOODS, 

The new ornaments of the White House comprise 
sixty-six bay trees, all imported from Boskoop, Hol¬ 
land, and each one specially selected for its size and 
perfect contour. The majority of the bay trees have 
tops sixty Inches in diameter, the tree stems being 
from thirty-six to forty-two inches in length and the 
total height ranging from fifty-one to fifty Tour inches. 
As the trees are planted in tubs, each two feet high, 
the tops of tbe bays tower above the heads of per¬ 
sons walking on the level of the terraces, and they are, 
of course, far above the heads of persons seated at the 
tables used for serving refreshments on the occasions 
of Mrs. Roosevelt's outdoor levees. 

There also occupy places on tbe terraces six pairs 
of pyramidal bay trees, each thirty-six inches In di¬ 
ameter, and finally there are the four giants of tbe 
miniature forest. Two of these trees have ball-shaped 
tops, while the other two have pyramidal heads. Each 
of these trees is seventy-eight inches in diameter and 
likewise seventy-eight inches in height. Most of the 
trees are from fifteen to twenty years of age, but each 
of the large standars at the north entrance has at¬ 
tained the advanced age of thirty years. In order to 
emphasize the distinctive appearance of the bay trees 
the architects have interspersed them with seventy- 
two boxwood pyramids of three sizes. 

The boxwood has foliage of a lighter green, which 
contrasts admirably with the deeper tint of the bay 
leaves. The smallest boxwood pyramids which have 
places on the terraces are a foot and a half in diameter 
and only two feet high. The second size is two feet 
in diameter and three feet high, and the largest size 
has a diameter of two and a half feet by a height of 
four feet. The movement to Washington of the large 
bay trees was of Itself quite an undertaking. In the 
fiftt place* the steamer which conveyed the trees from 
Holland was delayed for a week on the voyage, but tbe 
bays bad beeu so well prepared m a traveling dress of 
burlap that the unusual duration of tbe trip did not 
affect their condition in the least When, however* the 
ears bearing the new F White House treasures started 
for Washington a serious difficulty was encountered, 
for it was found that, the special cars which it was 
necessary to provide in order to accommodate the tall¬ 
est trees—which in their packing towered to a height 
of twelve feet—would not pass thro ugh the tunnels on 
the direct lines to the capital, and consequently it was 
found necessary to transport them to Washington by a 
roundabout route, 

A COLONIAL GARDEN. 

Oi\k of the most interesting developments of New 
York's parks during the past season was the creation 
of a Colonial garden in conjunction with the historic 
Van Cortlandt mansion in the Borough of the Bronx. 

A broad rustic stairway leads from the end of the 
lawn down Into the garden, which is fringed on all 
sides with green slopes, up from which rise rows of 
tall locust trees. The garden is a square of five acres* 
fashioned after the old Dutch style, and on three sides 
is a moat ten feet in width filled with water. It is 
crossed in the center of each side by a rustic bridge. On 
the Inside of the square w r as a broad border of greens, 
while a broad Telford walk makes another inner bor¬ 
dering. Tw o broad transverse w f alks, forming a cross, 
divide the square into four squares, and in the center 
where these walks cut each ether is a fountain. 
Around the gray stone circle of the fountain was a 
ring of green. 

Each of the four squares which form the garden is 
bordered with boxwood. The heart of each square is 
a little lawn in itself. Between the grass and the box¬ 
wood bordering is a broad band devoted to herbaceous 
plants. Here was the German iris, the japonica, the 
azaleas, the bleeding hearts, the sweet-williams, the 
poppies, and the rhododendrons. 

There w v ere the little blue spruce trees of Japan* the 
Japanese maples, and at each corner of the four 
squares the umbrella maples. 

Prettier still were the weeping cherry trees with 
fine branches. They are grafted on the wild cherry, 
from which it is hoped they will acquire greater 
strength and endurance, while losing none of their pe¬ 
culiarly attractive properties. 

The slope immediately bekrw the mansion, and on 
either side of the rustic stairway* was rich with 
rhododendrons and azaleas, malting a glowing picture 
beneath the fine old oaks of the lawn and the locusts 
on either Hand. 
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SOFT COAL STOVES* 

The Increased attention now being given to the 
adaptation of stoves to the use of soft coal opens up a 
wide opportunity for tlie display of inventive genius, 
says the Metal Worker. This is a proper direction 
for manufacturers to take in bringing out new goods 
and in opening up a field in which the opportunities 
for increased trade are almost unlimited. Bituminous 
coal is so very widely distributed throughout this coun¬ 
try that it has often been a matter of surprise to those 
not actually engaged in the manufacture of stoves that 
the field has not been more thoroughly exploited. 
With the great energy shown in this line, it now seems 
highly probable that, users of stoves will find that they 
are able to secure constructions which will permit 
them to use advantageously the cheap fuels of their 
particular locality. The stoves which have recently 
been brought out are not only well adapted to secure 
the more perfect combustion of soft coal and avoid the 
unpleasant accompaniments of soot and smoke, but 
they are also constructed with a view to keeping fire 
for longer periods than had formerly been thought 
possible with this fuel. One great advantage hitherto 
held by stoves burning anthracite was the greatly 
diminished attention needed as compared with the fre¬ 
quent firings necessary in using son coal apparatus. 
The improvement in the construction of soft coal heat¬ 
ing stoves has reached such a point that magazine 
firing has been found feasible. It may be expected that 
the progress which has been made so rapidly during 
the recent past will be continued. Advancement in 
this respect will especially inure to the advantage of 
manufacturers located at a considerable distance from 
the anthracite region. 


OIL FUEL, 

Freedom from smoke and ashes has long been recog¬ 
nized as among the advantages of liquid fuel. So, t£o* 
has been the fact that it occupies only about half as 
much space as the coal needed to generate the same 
amount of heal. At sea, both in the merchant marine 
and the navies of the world, this is a strong recom¬ 
mendation. More room is thus left for freight, which 
helps to pay dividends; or, a double supply having 
been taken aboard, a vessel^ range of activity is cor¬ 
respondingly extended, A merit with which engineers 
are less familiar, perhaps, and which will further com¬ 
mend petroleum to naval officers, is mentioned by Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur L, Wllliston. in a paper on liquid fuel in 
the Engineering Magazine* Fires can he forced to a 
greater degree with oil than with coal. The signifi¬ 
cance of that possibility is seen at once when it Is re¬ 
membered that in many crises during a war much de¬ 
pends on a slight increase in a warship’s steaming 
capacity, either for a short period, as during the chase 
after Cervera T s fleet at Santiago, or a long voyage like 
that of the Oregon from the Pacific Coast* 

ARE OUR HOUSES TOO WARM? 

The fact that European houses are kept about ten 
degrees cooler than ours during the winter season has 
caused a good many people, points out the Boston Tran¬ 
script to conclude that we have our rooms too warm, 
and a scarcity of coal, which 'would cause lower tem¬ 
peratures to prevail, might be good for our health. 
But it must not be for gotten that we are not Europeans. 
We are reared in a quite different climate* The hot, 
almost tropical summers we endure train us to desires 
as to tetbperature such as those who dwell where such 
hot seasons do not occur are unacquainted with. The 
melting heat of our autumn often yields suddenly to 
the zero weather of early winter. Under such rapid 
changes those who would escape illness must keep 
warm. 

lu addition to this, we are, as a people, made nervous 
and quite sensitive to cold hy the dryness of the air 
peculiar to the United States* The European popula¬ 
tions dwell in a far damper climate, and many live 
in cold houses and drink alcoholic liquors with a free¬ 
dom we can not imitate without disastrous results. 
This effect of dryness of atmosphere is observable in 
many wa 3 r s* The residents of the drier Western States 
are more subject to nervous diseases than those in 
more moist climates. The effect of alcoholic liquors is 
markedly increased by the change from Europe to this 
country of foreign-horn people. Students of nervous 
diseases are inclined to believe that coffee and tea 
drinking is decreasing among our native-born popula¬ 
tion because of the sensitiveness of people who, with a 
generation or two of their families, have been ex¬ 
posed to*our climate. 


A HOUSE AT GLENSIHE, TA. 

The modem dwelling presented on pa p ^ 
been erected for Mr. C. H. B. Roberts at 
Pa. Tbe first story from grade is built of bard burned 
red brick to the height of tbe first story window sills, 
the remainder of the first story is of wood with 
exterior framework covered with sheath s 
singles, which are stained a soft brown color. He 
second story and gables are beamed, forming panels^ 
which are filled with plaster work. This plaster wo - 
is left in its natural silver gray color, while the ti ini- 
mings and beams are stained a dark, soft brown. ™ 
sashes are painted white. The roof is covered with 
shingles and left to weather finish. Dimensions 
Front, 29 ft*; side. 42 ft*, not Including piazza. Height 
nf neilimss: Cellar, 7 ft..; first story, 9 ft,; second, 8 11. 


6 in.; third, 8 ft t . 

The hall and vestibule are trimmed with chestnut 
and finished natural; the former contains an orna¬ 
mental staircase^ turned out of similar wood, with a 
paneled seat at the side, which Is built in a bay 
window thrown out at the side of the building* 1 he 
parlor and dining-room are also trimmed with chest¬ 
nut; the former is provided with an open fireplace 
furnished with tiled facings and hearth and a mantel 
of good design. The pantry is fitted with drawers, 
dressers, and cupboards. The kitchen is finished with 
North Carolina pine and is provided with a range, 
dresser, sink, etc. 

There are three bedrooms with large closets, and a 
bathroom on the second floor; all trimmed with chest¬ 
nut. The bathroom is provided with porcelain fix¬ 
tures and exposed plumbing, all niekelplated. There 
are three bedrooms and ample storage room on the 
third floor. A cemented cellar contains a furnace room, 
coal and wood bine, etc, 

Mr* Albert Ellis Yamall, architect, 14 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa* 


RESIDENCE OF CHARLES &. TRAUTWEIN, ESQ. 3 
AT YONKERS, If. Y. 

The residence which is illustrated on page 97 has 
been erected for Charles G* Trautweiii, Esq*, on Sunny- 
side Drive, Yonkers, N, Y. The underpinning is built 
of rock-faced blues tone, and the exterior framework 
is covered with matched sheathing and then clap¬ 
boards, which are painted a light gray, with white 
trimmings* The roof is covered with shingles and is 
left to weather finish naturally. Dimensions; Front, 
45 ft G in.; side, 39 ft 6 In, t exclusive of piazza. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft* 6 in.; first story, 10 ft.; 
second, 9 ft*; third. 8 ft. 

The entrance is through a vestibule,* which is pro¬ 
vided with a. tiled floor and paneled walls and ceiling* 
which are treated with china white enamel* The hall 
is a central one, and is trimmed with white pine 
treated with china white enamel* This hall is pro¬ 
vided with a broad platform, which is up two risers 
and separated by an archway with pilaster and Ionic 
columns, and also a hay window with a paneled seat. 
The stairs rise from this platform to the second 
story* The living-room is treated the same as the 
hall, and has an alcove separated from the living-room 
by an archway supported on Ionic columns, and con¬ 
taining an open fireplace furnished with tiled facings 
anri hearth and a Colonial mantel. A paneled wain- 
scoring extends around this alcove, and on either side 
of the fireplace there are paneled seats, over which 
there are delicate tinted glass windows* The dining¬ 
room is trimmed with quartered oak and has a pan¬ 
eled wainscoting to the height of the mantel, which 
forms an attractive feature of this room. The fire¬ 
place is also provided with tiled facings and hearth, 
and on one side of which there is a china closet built 
in with leaded glass doors. The butler’s pantry is 
fitted with dressers, closets, sink, etc* The kitchen 
is furnished with all the best modern conveniences. 

The second story is trimmed with white pine, and 
is treated with white enamel, and contains four bed¬ 
rooms and a bathroom, the latter having a tiled 
wainscoting and porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. There are two bedrooms and a 
trunk room on the third floor* A cemented cellar 
contains a laundry, furnace, fuel rooms, and cold 
storage* 

Mr* L. 0* Holden, architect* 1133 Broadway, New 
York, 

APARTMENT CONVENIENCES* 

The young couple, says Good Housekeeping, who go 
to housekeeping on small means find a well equipped 
apartment at a higher rent more economical than a 
cheaper one for which everything must be purchased* 
For Instance, in New York there are thousands of 
apartments provided with a gas range and warming 
closet, set tubs, refrigerator, folding table im the 
kitchen, window shades, screens, built-in china closet, 
and frequently stationary window seals. These items 
are not only a saving of money at the outset of house¬ 
keeping, but one should take into consideration the fact 
that they are always designed to occupy the least pos¬ 
sible room, which is no small boon in a tiny apartment.. 



PLUMBING INSPECTION* 

T m: duties of a plumbing inspector in any city are 
of great importance, says the Metal Worker, although 
but little is known regarding his work except by the 
comparatively few people who are brought into direct 
contact with him in his official capacity* His duty, 
primarily, is to protect citizens from the deleterious 
effect of sewer air, and so to aid in safeguarding the 
public health* In the larger cities the functions of ihe 
plumbing inspector are clearly outlined and consider¬ 
able attention Is paid to their careful observance* 
Some difficulty, however, is occasionally experienced in 
towns newly provided with plumbing regulations, 
where their observance interferes more) or less with 
customs which have become established. Here the 
value of a competent and vigilant plumbing Inspector 
is of more than ordinary importance. There are nrnny 
who are disposed to look upon the Introduction of 
plumbing regulations as a gratuitous assumption of 
authority on the part of the city government, and who 
fancy that their evasion is a laudable act. While, in 
many instances, the deviations from the regulations 
are of comparatively small importance, yet to allow one 
citizen to violate them would he to invite their gen¬ 
eral disregard. This makes it necessary for Lhe plumb¬ 
ing inspector to take n positive stand in insisting that 
the letter of the law shall he carried out, as well as 
the spirit. This sometimes onuses friction, particu¬ 
larly when some Individual citizen brings his In¬ 
fluence to hear in the endeavor to secure favors to 
which he is not entitled* Sometimes the greatest 
trouble the plumbing inspector meets with conies from 
those plumbers who have not felt the necessity of keep¬ 
ing pace with progress nor realized the benefits that 
accrue to the community in general from the observ¬ 
ance oE the plum bin g regulations and the profit that 
results from doing work in accordance with them. The 
plumber, wherever situated, will be lending substantial 
aid to sanitary work If he Informs himself thoroughly 
as to the details of the local plumbing regulations and 
also of the various causes which have led to their 
adoption, anrl then explains their advantage to his 
customers, present and prospective. By this moans 
he will he able to remove much of the opposition that 
is raised by his clients, and at the same time prepare 
for the easier collection of the bills which he may 
have against them, 

THE SANITARY VALUE OF SLATE. 

A materiat, that seems to he designed by nature for 
use where a clean, non-absorbent surface is required, 
says Cement anrl Slate, is slate. It meets all of these 
requirements, combined with strength and durability* 
and can he made neat anil oven beautiful where adorn- 
meat is required* The surface Is smooth, therefore It 
will not ahsorb oils or odorous or decaying organic 
matter; it is not affected by acids, in which respect 
it is better even than marble* It is Impervious to 
water, air* and changing weather conditions, and not 
sensibly affected hy ordinary variations in the degree 
of heat. These qualities are not found fn any other 
mineral product, and, taken in connection with the 
ease with which It can be worked and its consequent 
low price when compared with other materials used 
for the same purpose* it is really economical as well 
as highly satisfactory to use slate slabs for sanitary 
purposes. 

The more fully builders and contractors realize the 
fact that slate has made a place for itself in the In¬ 
terior fittings of the building, as well as upon the 
roof, the more satisfactory work will they be able to 
turn out. Slate lias the merit and Is not endeavoring 
to obtain a position by favor which it can not main¬ 
tain by excellence. That this is true Is shown by the 
increased call for mill slock* Builders are everywhere 
waking up to the fact that, to be up to date, they must 
use the most serviceable ns well as the most economical 
fittings for their buildings. In ihe case of the sanitary 
construction slate fulfils these conditions. 

Among the various uses to which slate Is put for this 
purpose are bathtubs, urinals, wash trays* kitchen 
sinks, dairy uses, drainage, cisterns, grave vaults* «te* 
For all these purposes and many more the slate is pre¬ 
pared at the factory, according to measurements sup¬ 
plied by the contractor, and all that tbe latter has to 
do is to set I he slate into place, after it has been set up 
and fitted at the factory before it is shipped. 

Slate used for this purpose can be used either in its 
natural color or it can be given any color or almost 
any figure desired* By the process of marbleizing slate 
all kinds of marble, granite, wood or tiling material 
can be imitated. 
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FIRE INSURANCE' AND BUILDING. 

Fire Insurance, an n How to Buxlp. By Francis C. 

Moore. New York: The Baker & Taylor Cft 1903. 

Fp. 860. Price, $5,00, 

Mr, Moore has, for a number of years, been a con¬ 
spicuous figure in the fire insurance world, and has 
published several hooks and written many papers on 
this subject, which he has made peculiarly his own. 
The present work is his most ambitious contribution 
to the literature of fire insurance. The book is an ex¬ 
haustive one, and is both a guide to those in the busi¬ 
ness of fire insurance and those who own property to 
he insured. Written by a practical fire insurance man, 
of long experience and recognised authority, it has a 
special value in summarizing the present conditions 
which surround this business and are characteristic 
of it 

Most property owners are familiar enough with the 
one aspect of fire insurance that comes before the 
average man—the payment of insurance rates; but 
few are aware of the multiform details which must 
be mastered in the conduct of this business, and fewer 
still are aware how directly fire insurance affects the 
building art of our time. One is very apt to consider 
the architect as the master of the art of building, and 
such he is to a large extent; hut behind the architect 
are many forces which have no artistic significance, 
and yet which affect and control building enterprises 
of all kinds in a most decided way- Fire insurance is 
one of the most potent of these forces, and almost 
every page of Mr. Moore's treatise demonstrates how 
much the fire insurance companies control building 
and how much they have aided the preservation of 
human life by insisting on wise construction and care¬ 
ful attention to the exigencies of fire risks. 

Starting with some excellent advice on the manage¬ 
ment of the fire insurance business and the manage¬ 
ment and conduct of agents, Mr, Moove proceeds to 
take up questions of exposure and risks and other 
technical matters connected with his subject. Chap¬ 
ters on fireproof construction, on slow-burning store 
construction, causes of fires, appliances for extinguish¬ 
ing fires, rates, premiums, water works and pipe dis¬ 
tribution, writing policies and special hazards and 
how to inspect them, continue the development of his 
subject. The Standard Universal Schedule is given in 
full, with complete details and explanation of Us use. 

The book contains a vast mass of useful informa¬ 
tion, concisely stated and well arranged. The defini¬ 
tions are numerous and clear and distinct The hear¬ 
ings of construction on insurance and of insurance on 
construction are explained at length, and the book 
forms a complete guide to modern building as ap¬ 
proached from the position of fire insurance. It is il¬ 
lustrated with many plates and cuts, 

AnoixiTUCTUEAn Drawing. By C. Franklin Edminster, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y, Second Edition 
enlarged. Published by the Author. Pages, 231. 

It is a pleasure to commend Professor Ed minster's 
hook on drawing, the first edition of which was favor¬ 
ably noted in these pages on its appearance. It is a 
book prepared by a teacher of wide experience for 
practical purposes. Each successive plate is a little 
more difficult, a little more complex, than the one 
which precedes it, and the student thus advances by 
easy steps to problems of considerable difficulty. The 
plates are of convenient size, and the explanations 
simple and direct. 

Architect n eal Studies. By 0. E. Schermerhorn, Ar¬ 
chitect. Philadelphia, 1902, Pages, 162. 

A hook of Illustrations, chfefiy from drawings, ac¬ 
companied with plana of work cohering eleven years of 
active architectural practise. The contents Include a 
number of dwellings of apparent moderate cost, some 
of which are as w r ell put together and are as pictur¬ 
esque as the small amount allowed for their con¬ 
struction has permitted. 

The Architects* Directory and Specification TxUex 
for 1903-4. Fifth Edition. (New York: William 
T, Comstock, 1903.) Fp. 144, Price, $2.00, net. 

This is a serviceable list whose value is well attested 
by its fifth annual issue. Names are arranged by 
States and towns, and considerable space is given to 
details concerning the architectural societies, archi¬ 
tectural publications and schools. The book is com¬ 
pactly printed and gives evidence of having been pre¬ 
pared with much care. 


A RESIDENCE AT ATLANTA, GA. 

The residence which is illustrated on page 100 has 
been erected for Mrs, Henry B, Tompkins, at Atlanta, 
Ga. It is designed in the Grecian style, with an orna¬ 
mented entablaiiij^ supported on columns of the Cor¬ 
inthian order. It is constructed of cement stucco, 
smoothly floated, and is left in its natural silvery gra> 
color, while the woodwork is painted in harmony. 
Dimensions: Front, 72 ft.; side, SO ft, exclusive of 
piazza. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 
11 ft; second, 10 ft 

The entrance is into a vestibule trimmed with ma¬ 
hogany, with the walls and ceilings of the same, be¬ 
yond which there is a central hall, treated ■with old 
ivory white and mahogany. There is a paneled wain¬ 
scoting in this hail, and also an ornamental staircase 
with the treads of oak, risers and balusters painted 
white, and a rail of mahogany. The fireplace is re¬ 
cessed into an ingle nook, and has a tiled hearth and 
facings, and mantel with seats on either side. The 
reception-room is treated with old ivory white, and it 
has an alcove with grilled archway and an open fire¬ 
place. The drawing-room is trimmed with mahogany, 
with painted marquetry panels over the doors; it also 
has a low paneled wainscoting and an open fireplace 
provided with tiled facings and hearth and a mantel. 
The library Is trimmed with oak finished with Flem¬ 
ish treatment, and has bookcases built in, and at¬ 
tractive alcove with a beamed arch and an open fire¬ 
place furnished with a massive mantel. The dining¬ 
room is trimmed with San Domingo mahogany and 
has a heavy frieze extending around the room, from 
which springs the vaulted celling. A very unique 
treatment of the bay window is made by building in 
the bn filets lor china between the windows; the win¬ 
dows in this bay window are glazed with leaded glass 
of a delicate tint. The den and ante-room are conve¬ 
niently located. With an outside entrance to porch, the 
latter forming a very attractive feature of the house. 
The sewing hail, laundry, and kitchen are fitted with 
all the conveniences complete. 

The second floor is provided with all the modern con¬ 
veniences, and it contains six bedrooms, three bath¬ 
rooms, and ample closets. Each bedroom has an open 
fireplace. The woodwork on this floor is treated with 
ivory white. The bathrooms have tiled floors and 
wainscotiugs, and each is furnished with porcelain fix¬ 
tures and exposed nickelplated plumbing. A maid’s 
room is also provided on this floor, with a private 
stairway to the kitchen in the first story. The third 
floor contains packing rooms, with cedar press and 
closets, and a trunk room. The cellar, cemented, con¬ 
tains the furnace, fuel rooms, storage, etc. 

Mr. W. T. Downing, architect, Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

A BUNGALOW AT SOUTH HAVEN, MICH, 

On page 101 will be found an illustration of a 
bungalow erected for Mr. A. M, Worthington at 
Monroe Park, South Haven, Mich, 

The building rests on cedar posts. The framework 
is of dressed 2 by 4 studs, which are covered with 
rough pine boards placed horizontally and lapped same 
as claphoarding. The space above this siding and 
cornice is covered with rough cast The siding is 
stained a dull green color and the roof, which Is 
covered with shingles, is stained a dull red. Sashes 
are painted ivory white. Dimensions: Front: 28 ft; 
side, 92 ft, exclusive of piazza. Height of ceiling: 
First story, 9 ft. The plan shows an arrangement 
of rooms on one floor. 

The entire building has casement Avtndows. The 
living-room and dining-room have ceiling beams; the 
former has an open fireplace built of field stone, which 
is laid up at random and is finished with a neat 
mantel shelf. The kitchen, though small, is conve¬ 
niently arranged and is fitted w T ith the usual fixtures. 
There are three bedrooms and a bathroom on this 
floor; the latter fitted with inexpensive plumbing fix¬ 
tures, Cost, $800. 

Mr. A. M, Worthington, architect. South Haven, 
Mich, 

COTTAGE WALLS. 

Many different ways, remarks an enthusiast, sug¬ 
gest themselves for treating the walls of a cottage, 
varying, of course; according to the individual taste 
and length of purse. Simplest of all are the lining 
papers at something under twenty-five cents the piece, 
which give delightful opportunities for broad, flat 
color, and can he so easily renewed. Whitewash or dis¬ 
temper, with perhaps some bold, but not assertive, 
stencii decoration, may be turned to very artistic ac¬ 
count Pitch pine paneling makes an excellent wail 
treatment, and canvas, specially prepared and water¬ 
proofed, is much to be commended from a practical as 
well as decorative point of view. And then, what 
pretty effects are possible with trellis or old-fashioned 
chintz papers, providing there is no risk of injuring 
I he colors from damp. 







THE NEW YORK ELAT. 

Business is booming, remarked a real estate man, 
who controls the renting of about two hundred apart¬ 
ment houses mi (he West Side, between Sixtieth and 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Streets, containing 
something like 3,000 apartments, ranging in price from 
$25 to $200 a month* There Is not a single one of the 
forty-dollar apartments vacant and we have two hun¬ 
dred of them. In fact, the only vacancies are among 
the high-priced variety. 

We can give a very nice little flat of four or five 
rooms and bath for $25 a month, but not, of course, 
in a first class neighborhood. For $35 we can do bet¬ 
ter, and many of our $40 flats are in an elevator build¬ 
ing. The average rent paid in this part of the city 
for a comfortable apartment, with elevator and all 
modern Improvements, is from $900 to $1,001) a year. 
Above One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street rents are 
lower. 

The newer apartment houses aim to give more In 
some respects than those built six or seven years ago, 
more rooms, and in some cases an elevator; but in 
other respects they do not improve on the older build¬ 
ings. As a rule, they arc not so solidly constructed. 
Jess care is taken lo deaden the walls and the rooms 
are smaller. For a person oi! quiet tastes to live In 
one of them is almost impossible. 

This, of course, can’t be helped. What most people 
are after In a cheap flat is quantity rather than quality, 
it is so much easier to store away a numerous family 
In six small rooms than in three larger rooms; and 
people with small poekethooks and large families be¬ 
come inured to noise sooner than some others. 

FURNISHED FLATS BY THE WEEK, 

There are a number of enterprising women, says the 
New York Times, who are providing furnished flats 
ami apartments in New York City, and make com¬ 
fortable livings out of their several ventures. They 
hire the apartments from the landlords or agents, fur¬ 
nish them, and sublet them at a profitable advance. 
Agents of the high class flats are somewhat shy of 
dealing with them, because of the class of tenants 
1 heir methods are apt to Invite, but the managers of 
some of the less pretentious apartments are often glad 
to make liberal concessions for their aid in keeping 
their houses full. 

One woman has as many as ten fials in houses on 
the streets running into Central Park West, Another 
has on her hands all the flats in a large house further 
west. Their landlords permit them to furnish and 
advertise all the flats, but rent money is exacted only 
for those which are sublet, and then only for the 
period the tenant remains. If lie stays but a week, 
the house owner receives-only the weekly proportion 
of the month’s rent. A woman, to bold a privilege 
like this, must look well alter her end of the business 
and keep the number of her unrented buildings down 
to a minimum. 

Not often are such concessions made. The land¬ 
lords, as a rule, insist upon having from the specula¬ 
tive women the rent of the fiats they furnish whether 
they are occupied or not An unoccupied flat eats into 
their profits. But still they manage to make both ends 
meet comfortably, A woman will pay, say, $23 or $24 
for an empty flat. She will curtain the windows with 
cheap but showy laces and fit it up all through with 
rugs. Carpets are never used—indeed, nothing that 
attaches to the leasehold Is put in. She plans^to have 
everything she owns in such shape that it can he taken 
out In an hour. Even the curtains are hung on poles 
that can be lifted off their rests and carried out on 
short notice. 

The woman lessee has no difficulty in getting $10 
per week for the five-room furnished flat which she 
rents unfurnished at $23 per month. If she has good 
luck and keeps her flat always tenanted, she gets $43 
per month for it, and has $20 per month left to reward 
her for the use of furniture that could not have cost 
her more than $159 at the outside. In about seven 
mouths her profits have paid for the furniture; her 
earnings have no charge against them after that, ex¬ 
cept occasionally the rent of an unoccupied fiat A 

woman with ten fiats occupied makes $200 a month_ 

with nothing to spend out of It except the trifling cost 
of replacing breakage and repairing. 

The popularity of flat life in the great cities Is ampty 
ijttested by their spread to communities where, a few 
years since, they were quite unknown. They save 
steps and are cheaper than whole houses. 
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THE LONDON TOWN HOUSE: OLD AND NEW.* 

Fart II* 

This applies to their London town houses of the 
ordinary terrace type. The best work of the Brothers 
Adam can be seen in their detached mansions, where 
their skill in the grouping of flue suites of apartments 
and for producing grand vistas and effects can be seen 
to most advantage. 

The question of fenestration, formerly the keynote 
to the design and proportion of house fronts, seems in 
much of. the work now being done to be relegated to 
the background, if not indeed, forgotten in the craze 
for novelty of arrangement regardless of the position 
or needs of the rooms* 

The lower rooms, although requiring large windows 
in proportion to their size (particularly in nanow 
streets] are frequently under-lighted, whilst the upper 
floors are over-windowed, and the desire for vaiiety is 
allowed to dominate the whole character of the front. 
This criticism applies to town house architecture, not 
blocks of flats, where each floor is almost of the same 
importance. 

The work of John Nash had none of their refinement 
of detail, although certain qualities of his work, viz., 
breadth of effect, grouping and balance, are well worth 
studying. 

Had the terraces of houses in Regent’s Park which 
lie erected (Cornwell Terrace was designed by Decimus 
Burton, but the same feeling exists) been faced with 
stone instead of stucco, the effect now would impress 
us in quite a different manner Indeed, a walk around 
Regent's Park might convince the skeptical that 
breadth of effect may yet be obtained with a con¬ 
siderable amount of variety, and there is an element 
of repose and dignity about these terraces sadly lack* 
ing in the work now in general vogue; but this must 
not be confounded with the deadly monotony of the 
rows upon rows of stuccoed monstrosities of the Crom¬ 
well Road type: “ Stuccoed and usually also porticoed, 
and bearing a gloomy likeness to an array of family 
vaults awaiting their occupants. 1 ' 

In dealing with recent work it is difficult to dif¬ 
ferentiate between the characteristics of the plans of 
various architects, and it would be necessary to devote 
a special paragraph to the work of each man to bring 
out these points, but a study of the plans which have 
been published shows that in later years much has 
been done to give greater individuality to the plans 
of even ordinary terrace houses than was formerly the 
case; but a writer has truly said that, “ except in the 
minority of instances, town houses are not built by the 
men who inhabit them, and, in rarer cases still, it is 
where ground values and questions of light and air do 
not entirely over-rule the esthetic influences of archi¬ 
tecture itself." Indeed, most of the best modern work 
is that which has been done by architects for special 
clients to meet the latter’s particular requirements; 
further, the site and its surroundings in many cases 
dictate the general laying out of the plan. 

We will now consider the planning of town houses 
more in detail, and it may he as well to mention that 
the detached town mansion is not dealt with in this 
paper. It is in itself a sufficient subject for a very in¬ 
teresting discussion, but general principles can 
scarcely be laid down whefi conditions and require¬ 
ments are so varied. 

As a matter of interest., some illustrations of such 
houses are shown upon the screens. 

In the modern town house of the terrace type, 
whether the frontage be 20 or 30 ft, the problem is 
much the same; that is, the same number of rooms— 
in a given locality—will be asked for, the keynote 
being the relation of the hall and staircase to the 
rooms. Most, people want to enter their rooms direct 
from the hall or corridors and that the rooms be not 
" passage" rooms from one part of the building to 
another. 

There is a tendency (upon restricted sites) to omit 
the mor wing-room and to enlarge the hall and make it 
more like a room; there is no doubt a considerable 
charm in this type of plan and, where the staircase 
is well treated and is not allowed to take up too much 
room, the hall becomes a useful lounge. A good fire¬ 
place is essentia! if it is to be so used, and well ar¬ 
ranged radiators materially add to the warmth and 
comfort of the house. 

If a staircase from the basement to the outer hall 
can he obtained, the inner hall is less liable to dis¬ 
turbance by the entrance of servants. Such a plan 
often permits of side lighting from an area which is 
most desirable, hut usually the space given up to the 
area is not sufficient—the air is stagnant, and very 
little light is obtained, the result being again unsatis¬ 
factory* If " pairs " of houses can be built the areas 
become double in size so far as light and air go, and 
this is a great gain to both houses. Examples are 
shown with and without* 

The usual “ Adam " staircase is top lighted, and 
although in many eases this has been effectively 

* Gandensod from a lecture before the Architectural Association of 
London for the Building MonthLV : concluded from the October 
mmfber. 


treated, the great defeet is a gloomy halL^This^ 
in some eases be avoided, and in a Hal ey . 

a window has been introduced upon each half-landing 
in addition to a good lantern-light—thus flooding til 
hail and staircase with light and givtfig ample ventila¬ 
tion which is not to be obtained by the merely top- 
lighted staircase. This is a simple solution ol Lbe 
problem, and might be more often adopted with a - 
vantage . It breaks up the long shadows cast by the 
upper flights of stall* and landings, and gives a sense 
of brightness and airiness which has proved attractive 
There is another determinant as to the position of the 
staircase, antf that is the planning of the drawing¬ 
room, e. g., first floor. If double or connected drawing¬ 
rooms are required, Ihe staircase can not be taken up 
between the rooms in the ordinary 20 feet to 30 feet 
frontage; if, however, connected rooms be not required, 
and the site is sufficiently deep, a central staircase, 
lighted either from the top, or from an area, or from 
both can be obtained, and the examples of this type 

A n^Lj%£\n-A RflAU d. 
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wherever possible, be provided—in the smaller houses, 
of course, it is not possible—and its substitute, 
although sometimes practicable, is expensive—it is a 
small passenger-lift. But unless this can be worked 
by electricity, and arranged to be used without a 


special attendant, it is not of much use* 

While dealing with the position of the staircases the 
relation of same to the kitchen is of great importance, 
in some of the old plans the service appears to have 
been almost lost sight of, and the labor to the servants 
must have been immense, and would not be tolerated 
by the present-day domestic servant. 

in the smaller sized house it is not always possible 


to have a central or even an important staircase, but 
a well designed one adds to the character of the house, 
and the very ordinary straight flight may be varied by 
reversing the bottom steps —vide example—and thus, 
by a little contriving, a position is secured for a fire¬ 
place, and the ordinary 44 passage ” effect is avoided. 

The rooms upon the ground floor usually required 
are a good dining-room (and remember that lo feet in 


width is the minimum for comfort), a library and 
morning or own room, and a billiard-room is now 
more often asked for than formerly. If simce be limited 
upon the ground floor, a billiard-room can often be 
devised in the basement; but in such cases a stair¬ 
case separate from the servants 1 stairs should be ar¬ 
ranged so that access can be obtained without pass¬ 
ing through the servants' rooms* 

The gentlemen's water-closet and lavatory should he 
upon the ground floor, and well screened. 

Passing to the drawing-room floor, we have to decide 
whether there are to be two drawing-rooms or a single 
drawing-room and boudoir, with perhaps a guest's bed¬ 
room* For the ordinary house a large drawing-room, 
with smaller back drawing-room, with large doors be* 
tween and a small boudoir, is a very useful arrange¬ 
ment, If possible a water-closet and lavatory should 
be provided upon this floor, if a well-screened position 
can be discovered. It a guest's bedroom be planned 
upon this floor, a dressing-room and bathroom and 
water-closet are very desirable, and unless space pre¬ 
vents should be arranged. 

The second floor is usually given up to the heads of 
the family, and ordinary requirements demand a good 
bedroom with dressing-room (large enough to use as 
an extra bedroom), bathroom and water-closet, and one 
or two smaller bedrooms* 

The principal staircase can sometimes with ad* 
vantage terminate on this floor, and the back stair¬ 
case become the staircase to the upper floors; but it 
should in such a case be well arranged and of more 
importance than the ordinary back stair* The draw¬ 
back to this plan is that it becomes common to the 
family and servants. A skilful planner can often 
solve tliis difficulty, however. 

The third floor usually follows the arrangement of 
the second floor* If there are children to arrange for, 
then special planning is required, and the accommoda¬ 
tion should consist of a large day room, two or three 
bedrooms, bathroom, water-closet, nursery pantry with 
sink, small larder, linen store, and plenty of cup¬ 
board aceommodation—and a lift in this case saves 
much labor. 

On the fourth floor the servants’ bedrooms, boxroom, 
cistern-room, and, if possible, isolation-room, should be 
arranged, with easy access to the roeff and from thence 
to adjoining roofs in case of fire* 

Descending to the basement, let us first glance at the 
plans of some old houses and compare them with 
those of recent date, and try and discern the reasons 
for the development. It is a mystery that with the 
drainage arrangements which existed (or the lack of 
them) to recent times the death rate of London has 
been so low* It was until quite recently a common 
occurrence for the drainage to go into loosely-formed 
brick channels, very close to the underside of the base¬ 
ment floors and leading to cesspools constructed right 
under the houses; and in dealing with old houses close 
search should always be made for open jointed pipes 


laid in brick drains and cesspools disused, but full of 
foul matter. 

As previously mentioned, it appears as if no careful 
study were made of the planning of the basement in 
the old houses—masses of brickwork, long, dark pas¬ 
sages and recesses abound, windows were absurdly 
small; it seems almost impossible that servants could 
have lived under such conditions; the very defects of 
planning increased the staff required to do the work 
of the house, for dark rooms and passages are almost 
synonymous with dirty rooms and passages. 

Mail]? of the old examples show that the position 
sometimes selected for the kitchen was about as far 
from the dining-room as possible, and lifts were not 
then in use* 

The difficulties of the older architects were increased 
by the necessity of providing laundries and bake¬ 
houses which were often placed iln the basement. 
Steam laundries and bakeries have helped to solve 
these difficulties, and we are able to concentrate and 
centralize the work and service of the basement to a 
very great extent. No part of the house Will pay bet¬ 
ter for able plaining than the basement* 

It will not be necessary to describe in detail the 
rooms required In the basement, but only to insist that 
their proper relation to each other and to the upper 
rooms is of the utmost Imparlance far the economical 
working of the house* 

It was time that the old order gave place to the 
new, and that the comfort and welfare of the servants 
be taken into consideration, for without such con¬ 
sideration the comfort of the owners and occupiers 
must certainly be lessened, and an abnormal staff ol 
servants will be required to do the housework* 

The problem of how to adapt old houses such as are 
here indicated—to bring them, in the words of the 
house agents, ** modernized up to date "-—Is one often 
presented to the architect. 

By studying carefully how to concentrate the ser¬ 
vice, by rearranging the rooms, by enlarging the win¬ 
dow openings, obtaining borrowed lights and glazed 
doom wherever possible, many of these old basements 
can he made light, easy to work, and perfectly healthy; 
but it is not a task to be entered upon lightly, and 
will often call for more skill and patience than the 
average man cares to bestow upon the matter. These 
exercises are, however, of very great use to the house 
planner, as from the very defects one learns what to 
avoid in planning new work* 

These are numerous small points that go toward the 
proper equipment, of even an ordinary sized town 
house; amongst them may be mentioned; Plenty of 
cupboard accommodation and good linen stores—but 
see that these are In suitable positions. 

A carefully arranged dinner and service lift from 
the basement to the top floor, if possible, and large 
enough for coals and ordinary luggage, should he ar¬ 
ranged. The well of the back staircase Is a good 
position, but this sometimes is farther from the din¬ 
ing-room than is desirable. 

Telephones or speaking-tubes from each floor to the 
basement save much labor. 

Hot and cold water services upon each bedroom 
floor, and at least two bathrooms, are required in a 
well arranged house of the class we are considering. 

The careful arrangement of the electric lighting to 
control and to avoid waste must be studied, and the 
architect is the proper person to arrange these mat¬ 
ters, which should be thought of when the plans are 
being made to avoid trouble and annoyance afterward* 
The public health laws must not be forgotten, and 
the proper arrangement and disposition of the bath¬ 
rooms, water-closets, housemaid’s sinks, etc,, if not 
well considered in planning, lead to trouble and waste 
of money to an alarming extent. 

No doubt all these considerations have added greatly 
to the difficulties of modern house planning, but by 
dint of much patience and persistent labor ihe various 
offices can be properly and correctly placed and— 
although we may envy our brothers of the craft who 
in earlier times had practically solved their problems 
when the ground and first-floor plans were made—we 
of this day must face our difficulties and take our 
pleasure in solving them. We must not be content 
with a thing that '* will do/ 1 nor relax our efforts until 
wo feel we have arrived at that happy compromise, the 
best that can be done ** under circumstances of the 
case*" When the plans are all carefully drawn out, 
then is the time to study in detail the position and 
size of doors, fireplaces, and windows, r.o throw light 
into the dark corners, to provide a proper place for 
everything, and therefore leave no chance for a tiling 
to be out of its place. 

Porches are now used for several purposes* The 
porch sitting-room has long since established itself. 
The porch dining-room is becoming equally popular 
where it is possible to have such an open air room* 
and where climate conditions permit it The mosquito 
districts, unfortunately, are not favorable to porch 
rooms. 
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WINDOW AREA AND FLOOR SPACE. 

Some experiments carried out at Cornell University 
have formed the basis of some interesting deductions 
on the relations between window area and floor space. 
The following conclusions were reached: 

1. There is to be at least 150 feet of window space 
for each 1,000 square feet of floor space in rooms 
which, in use and location, are similar to those de¬ 
scribed, and are lighted only from one side. There¬ 
fore an office 15 feet by 25 feet should have at least 
56 square feet of window space, and a classroom 30 
feet by 40 feet should have at least ISO square feet of 
unobstructed lighting surface. 

2. The proportion between the height of the window 
tops and the depth of the room lighted should he at 
least 500 to 1,000, or p in other words, the distance from 
the floor to the window tops should be one-half the 
depth of the room to be lighted. 

These figures, says the American Architect, support 
the old principle that "top-light Ji is the best; the 
nearer the window tops come to the ceiling, the more 
efficient will he the lighting to be secured from a given 
surface. Care should he taken that overhanging lintels 
be not allowed to obstruct the light. 

A GLASS ST BEET IN PARIS. 

A street has been paved with glass, and the Paris 
newspapers are loud in praise of the innovation. 
Everybody who beard of the plan laughed at it before 
it was tried. It was argued that the surface would be 
too slippery for use and that it would be brittle and 
dangerous. In practise the pavement is found to af¬ 
ford an excellent foothold and it neither becomes dirty 
nor absorbs filth. The surface of the pavement is dull. 
All hinds of glass debris are used in its manufacture 
and the cost is low, 

A SHORE-WASHING AFT Alt AIDS. 

The inventor is Professor Giovanni Mugna, of Forli, 
Italy, who claims for his patent that it deprives the 
smoke of all those qualities which are objectionable, 
whether from the point of view of health or of cleanli¬ 
ness. It consists of a metal cylinder at the top of 
which are openings for the ingress and egress of smoke. 
A vertical shaft runs through the center of this 
cylinder, carrying on its upper portion a centrifugal 
fan and near its lower end a "whirler" or paddle. 
Smoke is drawn from, the chimney into the cylinder 
by means of the fan, and the whirler mixes it with 
water contained in the bottom of the cylinder. After 
being washed, the smoke, now almost colorless, escapes 
from the upper part of the apparatus. This vaporous 
residue we have not had au opportunity of examining 
chemically, but the inventor states that it contains 
only a faint trace of carbonic, acid. 

The apparatus is worked by a small electric motor 
of about one horse power. In a building where some 
sort of motive power is already in us© no special motor 
is required, and an electric motor can always be used 
where a continuous current is supplied. The machine 
Itself only requires to be emptied once or twice a day. 

WHAT 13 RAD AIR! 

Every one knows, says the London Lancet, that air 
vitiated by human respiration is offensive and poison¬ 
ous. In other words, bad ventilation—that is, a con¬ 
dition in which the products of human respiration are 
not removed—sooner or later produces toxic symptoms. 
There are usually loss of appetite, discomfort, severe 
headache, and malaise, which can not be traced to in¬ 
fective organisms any more than the absence of such 
organisms can explain the curative effects of fresh 
air. Moreover, It is a common experience that a so¬ 
journ in a badly ventilated room occupied by a great 
number of people predisposes to disease. There seems 
little doubt that the impurity of the air has some 
connection with the " catching of a cold.” The pres¬ 
ence of respiratory products is declared by an offensive 
smell, and it seems odd that chemical analysis is not 
able to lay bare what actually the nose readily defects. 
The effect of had air upon the health can not simply 
be that of an offensive smell, though that undoubtedly 
plays a part. ... It not only is absolutely devoid 
of the vitalizing effect of fresh air, but it has also a 
most sickening smell and sooner or later gives rise to 
a sens© of oppression. What is this poison? It seems 
to us that the whole question needs a much more ex¬ 
tended inquiry than has been hitherto carried out. for 
surely chemistry and physiology hand-in-hand could 
eventually elucidate this matter. 


RESIDENCE AT WOODMEEE, LONG ISLAND. 

The illustrations shown on pages 98 and 99 are 
those of a residence built for the Woodmere Land As¬ 
sociation. at Woodmere, Long Island, of which K. t. 
Burton, Esq., is the owner. The building is of the 
Dutch Colonial style, and is constructed of rough¬ 
faced stone laid up at random, while the whole is 
covered with a natural shingled roof. The first story 
is provided with wooden blinds, and these, together 
with all the trim, are painted white. 

The first floor plan opens in a very spacious man¬ 
ner There is a vestibule provided with a tiled floor 
and paneled wainscoting. The trim throughout the 
house is of white pine, and the whole is painted a 
china white. The hall contains a staircase of hand¬ 
some design with oaken treads, white enameled 
balusters, and a mahogany rail The toilet is con¬ 
veniently located, and it has a mosaic tiled floor, 
marble wainscoting, and porcelain fixtures with nickel- 
plated plumbing. The drawing, sitting, and dining¬ 
rooms form a suite, including the entire frontage of 
the house. The dining and drawing-rooms have open 
fireplaces furnished with tiled facings and hearth, and 
mantels of Colonial style. The butler’s pantry is fitted 
with drawers, dressers, sink, and cupboards. 

Special attention has been given to the kitchen, the 
servants' dining hall, and laundry. Each aYe fur¬ 
nished with natural oiled trim, and are fitted up with 
the best modern conveniences. A very important 
feature of this house, as well as all the houses built 
by the Woodmere Land Association, is the treatment 
of the servant quarters, which comprise a servants' 
dining-hall on the first story, and a bedroom for each 
servant and bathroom on the second floor. 

The second floor contains four large bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, large sewing-room, and linen closet, be¬ 
sides four servant bedrooms and bathroom. The 
bathrooms are %vaiuscoted and paved with tiles, qnd 
each is furnished with porcelain fixtures and ex¬ 
posed nickelplated plumbing. The third floor contains 
many guest rooms, bathrooms and trunk rooms. A 
cellar under the entire house has a cemented bottom, 
and it contains a furnace, fuel rooms, cold storage, etc. 

Mr. Ernest Flagg, architect 35 Wall Street, New 
York. 
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Sash Lock. B. U. Meyer, Cleveland. Ohio. Sep- 

l ember 8 i . . * . ■ ■ ■ i 

Sash Lock. M. B. J. Simonds, Corry, Fa. Septern- 

ber 8 .. ..... i tioi'J' * t 

Lock. H. F. TowniiiWid, New Britain, Conn, Septern- 

ber 8 .. .. . * i db 

i fastener. Broadlmrst and Mitehell, Chicago, 

Hi. September 15 . .■ ■' A;; * " W ' ; ’ T ’ i3St t GLl 

Transom Lock, O. A. Essig. Canton, Ohio. Septern- ^ 

ber 22 .* - a 1 du,duu 

S.vsn fastener. O , and J. Goerk, Newark, N. J, * 

September 22 ......- . . 739,4 19 

Lock, el J. Ilact* Vejle. Denmark. September 29,. 739,897 
Window.' Attachment. U. S. Wilt, Hydepark, Maas. 

September 29 .v. ■ ■ .V V ' V * 1 * * ” 1 1 1 

Sash Lock, G. L, Lamb, Nappauee, Ind. Septern' 

ber 29 ...... 1 39,8oo 

Door Stop and ITOldBr. N. II. and J. t l \ Nehror, 

Topeka, Kan, September 29 739,909 

Lock. G. LI, Stout, Denver, Col. September 29, 

740,060, 740,001 

Sash Fastener. I. A. Shaw, Hutchinson, Kan. Sep- 

tember 29 * - * < *■■■ * 40,322 

ADJUSTABLE BRACE FOR DOORS OR (iATES AND COVER 

fur Same. J. Shields, Dallas, Texas. Septem¬ 
ber 29 ____ _- -.- 710,383 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

Ventilating and Cooling Apparatus. J, II. Mc¬ 
Connell, Evanston, XU. September 22 739,438 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Threshold Illuminating Device. G. Hail* Frovl* 

dence. It. I. September 1 737,608 

Fainting apparatus, S. A. Woreeater, Springfield, 

Ohio. September 8 .. . 738,270 

Wall Papering Machine. S. It, Crockett, Sr., 

VI ill La, Ind. Ty. September 22 . . 739,393 

Moveable IH.atform Ladder for Buildings. G. J. 

Oestreieher, Cleveland, Ohio. September 29 .... 740,382 

PLUMBING. 

Faucet. J. F. Plgreuet, New Orleans, La. Septem¬ 
ber 1 ...... 737,707 

water closet Attachment. P. H. Bacon, New 

Haven, Conn. September 1.. . 737,814 

Cistern. ,T. Neleon, Chicago, 111. September 1 ....737,859 
Safety Attachment for Faucets, a. Steele, XUdge- 

field, N. J. September 15 . .. . 739,031 

Attachmf.nt for Basins, Sinks, and Like fixtures, 

W. Ford, New York, N, Y. September 15 739,162 

TOOLS. 

rtArrB. A. W. Stanley, New Britain, Conn. Septem¬ 
ber 8 ...738,500, 738,501 

Level. IL T. Dillon, Henderson, Maine. Septem¬ 
ber 29 .... . 740,255 



One who furnishes material, under contract, to a 
person in possession of a tract or lot of land, with 
which to erect a house or other building thereon, in 
case such person does not become the owner of the 
premises, may have a mechanic's lien on such build¬ 
ing, separate from the land on which it is situated. 
Pickens vs. Plattsmouth Investment Co., 48 N. W, 473, 
31 Neb. 585. Slmll et al. vs. Best et al„ 93 R W. Rep. 
(Neb.) 753. 

PERSONAL INJURY.-NEGLIGENCE. 

Where a servant was injured owing to the moving 
of a ladder on which another servant was working, 
and which was not fastened at the top and bottom, the 
master was not liable, though it were Sis duty to see 
that the ladder was fastened, in the absence of any 
evidence that the movement was because of the lack 
of fastening. Fay vs. Wilmarth et al., 63 N. E. Rep. 
(Mass.) 410, 
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spark plugs. 


Spark plugs with all parts interchangeable anti 
easily removed and adapted for use with % and % inch 
standard iron pipe threads and also for standard 
French De Dion thread, are made and sold by Arthur 
R. Mosier, No. 309 Broadway, New York, N. Y. The 
plug is called the 44 Spit-Fire," and is designed and con¬ 
structed with the object of providing improvements in 
the form and arrangement of electric ignition used in 
the jump spark method on hy¬ 



drocarbon motors. It has pro¬ 
tected porcelain and sparking 
points. This covering pre¬ 
vents the oil used as a lubri¬ 


cant from depositing on the 
exposed insulation of the plug 
when carried into the com¬ 
pression chamber of an en¬ 
gine In the form of a spray. 
The protected insulator keeps 
the oil from reaching the 
porcelain, and forces this 
liquid to deposit on the outer 
surface of the metal casing. 
The small chamber formed on 
the end of the plug, having 
only a small aperture through 
which the gases are fired, 
forces an explosion inside of 
this chamber, allows an 
earlier spark, and produces 
the ignition of the entire 
charge by the projection of 
fire, through the small open¬ 
ing, thereby igniting the en¬ 
tire charge. The sparking 
points being protected, re¬ 
moves any possibility of altering the length of the 
spark by bending the wire while inserting the plug in 
its place. The center sparking rod is made of a 
special nickel steel composition. The spark, being 
formed between the end of this rod and the casing 
which acts as a condenser of electricity, will cross the 
gap mow easily than in the regular method. Any 
length of spark can be obtained. With this plug, the 
spark can be accurately set in harmony with the 
strength of the battery, condition of the coil and vi¬ 
brator, thus penuHting the acquisition of the desired 
single and efficient hot spark with a minimum use of 
the current. The porcelains are reversible, thereby 
doubling their longevity. The construction of the plug 
assists the explosion of gases in the cylinder. The 
small chamber being filled with a charge at each com¬ 
pression of the engine, explodes first and ignites the 
entire charge. The explosion which occurs In the 
chamber of the plug has the added effect of keeping the 
sparking points clean and always ready. The “ Spit- 
Fire " shown in the accompanying illustration will be 
found to be thoroughly fitted for jump-spark ignition 
on automobile, marine or stationary gas, gasoline, or 
kerosene engines. 



spark plug, 


S1LAMANDERITE; 

A material has recently been discovered, and Is now 
manufactured for interior decorative work, that is ab¬ 
solutely fireproof. When this supreme quality is rein¬ 
forced with properties that make it waterproof, highly 
decorative, health preserving, and indestructible by use, 
it may be said that a perfect solution of some im¬ 
portant problems of architecture^nd building has been 
secured. It is called Salamanderite, a new fireproof 
paneling and complete substitute for inflammable in¬ 
terior decorative work, and Is manufactured by the 
New Art Decorating Company, Flatiron Building. 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
All decorative effects realised by the most dainty or 
massive cabinet work in the costliest Woods, or by til¬ 
ing and other means, can be duplicated at a favorable 
percentage of cost of the original by the use of this 
composition. It is composed chiefly of asbestos com¬ 
pressed and chemically treated to render it hard, 
pliable, and of great tensile strength, and is made in 
sheets or panels in various thicknesses, sufficient to 
secure it the recommendatory features of not cracking 
or warping from the settling of a structure. Finished 
on one side In fac-simile of quartered oak, mahogany, 
maple, or any fancy Woods, plain or in the most ex¬ 
quisite marquetry and bas-relief effects, it is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the most costly productions. These 
advantages adapt tlie material for use for walls, ceil¬ 
ings, etc., of churches, theaters, residences, public 
buildings, steamer saloons, head linings for railroad 


cars, exterior paneling of car bodies, etc., and to t 
kiosks, pavilions and booths at expositions. Fac-simile 
reproductions of any pictorial subjects, such as still-life 
figures, or landscapes; are possible on this material for 
use in theaters, halls, dining-rooms, libraries, and sim¬ 
ilar interiors. It is also adapted for use on friezes, 
borders, panels for pilasters, doors, screens, mantels, 
and trim. Sal a m an derite is absolutely fireproof by 
virtue of its basic construction, while the finish is 
in all cases positively non-inflammable, since oil or oil 
pigments are not employed. The scientific production 
of this material, the satisfactory tests it has undergone 
to show its all-sided effectiveness, whether against the 
menace of fire and water, or for the advancement of hy¬ 
giene, economy, and the plastic arts, demonstrate that 
the building business of the world has an important ally 
]n this new germproof, non-absorbent and moisture im¬ 
pervious substance. The recent .Paris subway horror 
which caused such a fearful Joss of life and property, 
and reduced the immediate earnings of the service by 
fifty-five per cent on a system that had to that time 
been splendidly managed, would never have happened 
if interior decorations of Salamanderite had supplanted 
the rapidly combustible material there used. So ap¬ 
parent is this need of using every means to prevent 
disaster in the underground railway service of our 
cities, that engineers and capitalists are compelled to 
consider the use of material that Is absolutely safe and 
at the same time light and ornamental, and in connec¬ 
tion with this it is understood that the New York Sub¬ 
way Commission is considering the merits of the New 
Art Decorating Company's product. Examples of the 
fine work already done by the company show that the 
material is well adapted to protect and beautify the 
details as well as the more imposing features of in¬ 
terior construction. 

ROLLER-REARING AXLE PULLEYS, 

In selecting a window pulley for description and 
illustration that will be of interest to builders and 
those contemplating building, we call attention to an 
article that is specified by many of the leading archi- 



rollee-bearing axle pulley. 


tects of the country. The roller-bearing axle device 
shown in the accompanying engraving is an overhead 
window pulley. The housing is made in one piece of 
iron, which is sufficiently strong to withstand any 
weight and usage without danger of breaking. The 
housing connects with the soffit, so that mortar will 
not clog the wheels. The chain or cord Is easily in¬ 
serted with a mouse, and it is understood that the 
latter is furnished with all orders. In using this pulley 
for the heaviest plate glass windows, iron weights may 



twin window. 


be employed instead of lead, for the purpose of reduc¬ 
ing the cost. This roller-bearing pulley is cut in the 
frame with the regular pulley machine. It is furnished 
with a lacquered, bronzed, bower barff, and bronze 
metal faces, and in several sizes. The next illustra¬ 
tion shows a twin window, without weights in the 
nut Hi on. and in the middle section numbered 4 the 
pulley has a single wheel, and the one numbered 5, to 
the right, a double wheel, over which the sash is hung 
with one weight. Only 214 inches of head room is 



DRAWEE SLIDE AX’JI SUPPORT, 


requisite* The pulley is manufactured by the Grant 
Pulley and Hardware Company, No. 25 Warren Street, 
New lork, N. Y. This firm is also the maker of the 
“ Turner ” untbfnotion drawer slide and support, con¬ 
structed entirely of well selected maple stock thor¬ 
oughly seasoned for this branch of work The most 


heavily loaded drawer slides easily when this device 
is attached to the desk and drawers, and It supports 
the drawer without sagging when open to the utmost 
limit. If the drawer is pulled out suddenly, it will not 
fall from the case. " A ” is the top track screwed to 
the drawer. “ B ** is the lower track screwed to the 
case. “ C JT is the slide unattached, and moves with 
the drawer, “ D ” is the stop block placed so that the 
third wheel comes to the edge of the lower track, as 
indicated In the last illustration. The Grant Pulley 
and Hardware Company is the Eastern agent for the 
" Rixson ” door check. 


VENTILATING BY WINDOWS. 

The Importance of ventilation can not he overesti¬ 
mated, and to air a room properly at any season of the 
year if is Imperative Lhal Lhe top sash be open, as 
heated, devitalized or impure air always rises to the 
top of a room, whence it should be allowed to escape. 
The suicidal habit of having the bottom sash open 




2 , 

bash locks. 



& 


instead of the top means a draft and much annoyance 
by blowing things about, and far worse, will cause 
colds or chills with often fatal results, which need 
only be mentioned to be fully realized. J. W, G. 
Alford, Boom No. SOS Postal Telegraph Building, 
Broadway, New York, N, Y, t is placing on the market 
a Patented Sash Lift and Lock which overcomes all 
these difficulties by providing proper ventilation with¬ 
out risk to health or property. 

By this Simple device top sashes may be opened or 
closed with ease from the floor of a room. With it 
windows may be securely locked, not only when 
closed, hut with either or both sashes open to any 
space desired. The set of fixings consists of two rods 
and two locking parts attached as shown on the win¬ 
dow, and may be fixed lower down if the window is 
high or the rods short. In the illustrations the lock 3 
is attached to the lower sash, locking the sashes to each 
other, and lock 1 Is attached to the casing, locking 
both sashes to it. The rods may be instantly removed 
to allow the sashes to pass for the purpose of cleaning 
the window, by releasing them from locks 1 and 2, and 
are detached as shown in figure 2. When the windows 



are locked, cither when left open or closed, and an 
attempt is made from the outside to force an entrance, 
the sashes automatically pinch or jam on the cross, 
owing to the fact of each sash being locked on one side 
only. The more force used, the tighter they pinch, and 
thus relieve the rods and locks from strain; If the 
sashes are ill-fitting the lock is none the less effective. 
With it windows are prevented from rattling by locking 
them with the sashes slightly on the cross. The lock 
is very nea t and adds much to I he appearance of a 
window, does not interfere la any way with blinds, 
shades, curtains, or other window dressings or fix¬ 
tures, and may be obtained in every known class or 
style or finish to match surroundings. It is an Aus¬ 
tralian invention, and the American patents may be 
purchased. 
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For Pumping Water 


m 


INTO 

Reservoirs 
Residences 
Stock Farms 

etc*, up to a 
freighted 100 


Thirty barrels an hour, one barrel 
every two minutes, is the average 
achievement of the National Junior 
1 % h* p. Engine. Done without diffi¬ 
culty, quietly, and cleanly* It pays to 
have a National Junior working for 
you. Catalogue R, on water supply 
for city and country homes, sent upon 
request 



NATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 

SAGINAW, MICH. 


Reduce Insurance 


Automatic 
Closing, 
Sliding and 
Revolving 
Sashes. 



by using 

S MITH’ S 

Patent 

Fireproof* 

Metal 

Wire-Glass 

Windows 

SMITH-WARREN CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 


Plans READY TO BUILD FROM. 

Thu Nation Air Builder a 
m onthl y j ou mal d evot ed to 
practical build tag inter¬ 
ests. Each number con¬ 
tains one or more Archi- 
teds 1 plans of a moderate- 
p ricert struct u re, drawn to 
a scale and ready to build 
fro m , wit li a cojnp] etc bi 11 
of material and detailed 
estimate* S3, per year. Sample and Cati free. 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 

Dearborn At* CfilCAOO* 




HAND AND FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW 



Iron Frame, 36 inches high. 

CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

with grooves on each side of saw for gauges to stale in* 

Steel shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes Boring table ami side treadle, 

treat s are all machine-cut from solid iron, 'Weight, complete, &V0 |l>s. 

Two 7 inch saw# and two crank handles with each machine. Send for catalogue, 

j. M. Mars ton & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 



Half Enough Water 


you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed. 25,000 in daily use* 

Catalogue ** G” an application to nearest stare. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 

35 Warren Street, SEW YORK* 

4rl) Dearborn Street, CHICAGO* 

239 Franklin Strict, B0ST0K* 

40 N. 7tb SC, PHILADELPHIA. 

092 Craig St*, MONTREAL, P, Q. 

22 Pitt St*. SYDNEY, il. S* W* 

Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 


is quite enough for some people, but most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER « ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 




Pour 

Size*. 


Far 

Hiterlntf 


The Popular Fox Trimmers 

Miter Machines 


and 


Fox Trimmers will true up the 
ends of any piece of wood accurately 
and smooth on any angle instantly* 


Every Builder should have one, 

Four Styles. Ten Sizes. 


No, I 
Adjustable 
Dado Mead. 


No. a Miter. 


PADS ME AOS IN 
any DO\M ETCH 
AND ANY CUT, 
ETHER PLAIN 
OK ADJUSTABLE 


ANY TOOL 
ON TRIAL,. 


Catalogues and Prices on request. 

FOX MACHINE CO. » F Kf.!£”5bcn. 


* 1 A J t&ptotelj N?i ft* n to t rrfin 1 , Uk . 1 ttk j urn r fi fpntftt ." 

Entire Satisfaction 


is given by Caldwell T nnks nruf Towers jn furnishing 
the water supply of a country estate. Mr, J, W, Thomp¬ 
son, Attorney-at-Law, Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa,, j 
writes : ( * Referring to the sectional steel tower and 

water tank erected on the premises of Mrs* Gertrude 
W, Thompson at Mont Clare, Montgomery Co., Pa*, 

I beg to say that it was erected in the spring of 1896, 
and we have bad it in use ever since. It is a,forty foot 
tower supporting a jooo gallon tank. We have had 
no trouble of any kind with Sr, and consider it entirely 
satisfactory. In appearance it is rather ornamental,” 

May we send our Catalogue and price list ? 

W. E. CALDWELL CO., 

LOLISVILLE, HY. 

-- —__ 



Roll’S 
Patent 
1 



nre particularly well adapted for outdoor use. Many 
of the attractive residences shown in this and other 
publications arc using - columns furnished by us for 
Purcli and Pergola syork* 

Our well equipped cabinet department permits us to 
furnish these columns and pilasters made of various 
hard woods for inferior decoration as well* 

They are made in all sizes from 5 in* to 42 in* 
diameter, and proportionate length* 

Send for illustrated catalogue “A,” showing the 
various styles of columns, caps and bases manufactured 
by us* 

HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO., 

MOUNT VERNON, INI. V.. U, S. A. 

New York Office: Townsend Building:. 1123 Broadway. 

Western Factory. HENRY SANDERS CO.. 77 to 85' Weed Street. Chicago. 


/ CAN SELL YOUR 


Building 

Business 


if well established, no 
mnituT 'tvbyre it is OI * 
mint it is worth. 

Sfrod description, Stale 
pJ’lce, anti leam hoiv 4 [ 
cart niso soil improved 
residence Eind busim.™ 
real estate in aay part 
o f the coun try. Write 
to day. 


138 North American Building,'Piniad t *phta*!**‘ 


HAND RAILING 
SIMPLIFIED. 


Being - an exposition of the Sootorbm System of 
developing Hand Railing Epifed arid revised by 

Fred* T. Hodgson. Architect, member of O A A 

This is the only book published which treats the 
art of Hand Railing throughout on the sectorian 
system, and the work seems to be done thor^u -lily 
By this method any good workman who gives an 
hour or two to the study of the subject as 
ptified in tbits tittle work, will be enabled to build a 
fair rail 

Illustrations* One 16™. Vo Cloth. Price, $ 1,00* 
Far Sal* by MUSIS & €0., 301 Broadway, N. Y. 



IT. 


Wood Mosaic, 
Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders. 

Bond stamp for Book 
of Designs, 

E. B. MOORE & CO., 

48 fit 50 Randolph St., 

_CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMERAS 


and every * * * 
photograph lc 
requisite. , , „ 


^-“Anthony’s 

'TUT- Photographic 
Bulletin.” 


THE ANTHONY & SC0VILL CO. 

132-124 Fifth Ave., New Yorlc 
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v Secure 

Protection 
%' and 

Long Service 
' by using 

Our 


Asphalt Roofing 

SAVES REPAIRS. SAVES RECOATlNG. 

SAVES RENEWING. 

SEND FOB SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET* 

STOWELL MFG. CO. 

JERSEY CITY, N- J- 



80 Pago II hi sd rated C&tslbgtm of 
over 250 Designs ol Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 

COPPER FINIALS, Etc. 

MaHo 4 fr& uny a&lw&B fiff* &reitt fU-amp 
—half the poitJLyrf. 

T* W* JONES* Manufacturer, 

18 Fletcher Street, Kkw Vohk. 


ESTABU3HEO 1&B T 

THE STORM MANUFACTURING CO 

The Largest and Leading Mahers of 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

ntw*ifoiia ©rrtcc, motobv a (main office. 

11 3 chambers st NEWARK, N.J* 




$2,30 each* 

$5*00 per pair. 

Only two wircis are needed be¬ 
tween the instruments Perfect 
tn Siting* Ter feet ringing* Perfect 
in every way. Absolutely guar¬ 
anteed on distances up to 1030 feet. 
Our transmitters are very clear in tone and we 
use the best grade of granulated carbon* Full 
directions sent with each instrument* 

ATWATER KENT MANFG. WORKS, 

too N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, pa. 

"the franklin dynamo 

BO Waits* 10 Volts* 5 Amperes 

3/tfJ to 4*000 revolutions* Ekita of mafe- 
rlalH, ftnisbed parts, roinplptc* nmchines. 
For am at cur a m isi nu-t i n n - v itv efts cl cut, 
Wdl drive a denial cnidue, sewing ma¬ 
chine orsmuU lathe; run as a generator, 
will furnlBll current for six 'ftcandle 
lamps* parte. Klflft, ffi.tift. ls.fr 1 . Com* 
pi etc, «13ii6* W r I tc for cl reular it 

Parsall&Weed. 120-131 W. 3 !st $t.,N.Y* 




HANDS DIRTY 

Grc-Solvcnt Instantly dissolves and removed 
msicblun creaae* paint and Ink. [H ile* .’head of 
Pusip, Harmless* Antiseptics* By mall, prepaid, 
13c# and stamps. Sample free to dealers. 

Correspondence solicited, 

THE UTILITY CO., 233 Greenwich St„ New York. 


Burns without smoke 

If you want a blue 
flame, trickiest*, odor¬ 
less oil stove for your 
summer cooking—one 
tliat docs not smoke— 
ami which will give 
twice the beat of gas 
at leas than half the 
cost* buy the 

KHOTAL 

Kerosene Stove* Made 
In all sizes l tom 
up* 

Send for Catalogue 

THE KHOTAL BURNER. CO. 

197 Fulton St„ New York 




O UR remarkable recent inventions enable us 
to offer the public an intensely brilliant, 
smokeless gas at much less cost than city 
gas, better* safer and cheaper than electricity, and 
costing but one-fourth as much as Acetylene. 
Most durable and least expensive apparatus to 
maintain in effective perpetual ope rat ion. Gives 
services of lighting* cooking, and heating. 
Fullest satisfaction guaranteed, and easy terms 
The very apparatus for suburban homes", institu¬ 
tions* etc* We construct special apparatus also for 
fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equiv- 
1 Xf 10 cit Y R as at 50 cents per x*«oo cubic feel, and 
’ j to respond to very large demands, also for 
auYg towns, etc* 

ings, M. KEMP MFG. CO„ 

Iniildinfc BALTIMORE, MD. 


H §JKL UtMfDY f£R/ULtJUD IwSfiS 


EBER^ 5 


■T IS T#il 



ELIABLE- 


All styles at it will pay r ou 
RIGHT PRICES- A to get toea*- 

“-*? METAL CBILI/NQS, 

--ICnT3 


.CORNICE 


J H ELLtR £. to 


106 E ' 3^ 3TK- CANTOM OHIO - 




VOLT AMMETERS 

Pocket «bap* hut Urge ctivugli lot accuracy 
ausl }iratTlt *d u? 4*. Vidulih. rau^e^fc* tr»lln£ 
Nate tie*. electric liulrt. trlcphotiC* and mi*r 
Clfcnils* etc- A L'*o V( !lmirlrtx ■ uU All i JHrtcn 
fur general nii:*mmncr.tw* Sc?vlfor Ctr* uliLr, 

JU M* PIGNOLET, 


SO Cortlandt Street, 


New York, N. Y, 


SPECIFICATIONS 


A Practical System for Writing Specifications for Buildings. 

By W. FRANK BOWER* Architect. 

Circular and sample pages on application * - PRICE, POSTPAID, $5*00 

For Salk by MUNN & 00** 861 Broaoway, New York, 


One volume, 240 pages, 0x12 inches* bound In 
dark green buckram, lettered in iiiuiiiinum . * 


rflR Q A| F Property. 

run OM L. . NEW JERSEY* 

Near Treriftm—BO acres of ground contain¬ 
ing practically an inexhaustible supply pf hnc 
granitetlnrsre quantity exposed bean be loaded 
by derrick direct!v into canal boats, also 80 
acres of lake, 8*000 tons of ice tno average 
yearly supply, fed by the finest kind of spring 
water Property also contains ^H,(K?0 worth 
of white oak and chestnut timber* situated 
immediately upon the Delaware & Raritan 
Canal, offering cheapest form oftrunsporU- 
tion oppo.ite side Tow Ruth* AliojWlroad 
transportation facilities OnedntU hours 
ride of either Fbilntlelphm or New \ ork* 
Tills propen v Is offered at an extremely low 
figure to effect a quick sate* 

LEWIS T. BROOKE & SON* 

141 fl South Penn Square, 

(South Side City Ha 11), Philadelphia, pa 

BUILDERS’ GUIDE 

By I. P. HICKS. 

This la ono of the most uhcIilI book# for b (if liter* 
mnl building iiiurllfUtltsa that 1 a pttbllalMAl* ft 
iauifAH very practical HyBttnti of p#UmutJng faJmr u nd 
jiiitorlaJrt, showing how to iurnn*.ln ad Mon (every ih- 
tnit of hnUUlMg i-onptruelJOlf* fuel tiding <nrpi utrv^ 
work, uuiKonr.y. p1a*tf*rfng, hri.nlwniv. painting,etc* 
A suction Is given to tlm giHirmkrfrnl mciu«tiruiiM‘iit of 
roof HtiriiN'i-s, with TiuniurL.es fllnstrallOiiK rind ex- 
am plea eovurlng roof frnnilug of every ^werlfttlon. 
Tim volume ateo odntnluM u ..impter on mkvHng. 
nliLiwei-N*, in old Inga, «‘te., ih^u-rlhliig tlm iniiidng of 
many troubt^onn? iolnts, b.lu paueK, 1 14 illu»itra- 
tSonp. hHoth, *#1,00. 

For fiiitv by MUNN & i'b„ Ml HrOfolwny. New York* 


All for 


An Album of Art for your library f 
Fifteen Beautiful Mounted Pictures for your Walls 1 
The International Studio for One Year! 


$10.00 


Ji splendid present either for yourself or friend. The offer is limited. Do not miss it 


15he International Studio 

A Yearly Subscription to the International Studio costs $>.50 and means 
that each month you will receive the most sumptuous Art Magazine eve r 
published, surveying the whole field of Art, current and 
retrospective, both in articles by eminent authorities and 


1 


3.50 


by a profusion of magnificent illustrations of every kind. There are seldom less 
than eight lull-page plates in color, mezzotint, or photogravure ; and in all about 
one hundred text cuts, including half-tones, line drawings, etc., in each number. 


&he Art Portfolio 


There are many subscribers who wish to have a representative selection of the 
finest plates which have appeared in the International Studio during the last seven 
years, to frame or to put up in their rooms. To fill 
this need the Publisher has prepared a special edition of 


2 


15.00 


fifteen magnificent representative color and photogravure plates, with a view to 
variety of subject and method of reproduction, each one mounted on a card 
mat, ready either to hang up or to be framed. These fifteen beautiful mounted 
pictures, enclosed in a handsome portfolio, cost five dollars. 


The Art Album 

New Subscribers may like to have a collection of plates from the International 
Studio, co vering the last seven years of current Art history, or old subscribers 
may be glad to review the period at a concise glance, 
so to speak. For this purpose the Publisher has collected 
100 of the finest representative plates, bound in a handsome volume which is 
issued at five dollars. 


5.00 


A ou can purchase the above separately, or you can send in your order for the 

three items together at $ 10.00 to 

JOHN LANE NEW YORK 
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The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 

Until the Cadillac was made, all 
automobile construction was 
more or less experimental. This 
machine is made on anew system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meLli-* 
ods have been avoided arid a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
-that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi¬ 
tions of roads. You should not 
buy before examining this won¬ 
derful new machine. Price f. o, b* 
at factory, $750. 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at an extra cost of froo, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four, as required—a very 
graceful effect in either use. 
Write for illustrated booklet N* 


"CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY. 
Detroit, Mich, 



ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE. — DHtEC- 

tiotin. with many mantrations, for nuiklon a complete 
machine from two bicycles nry given In burpLLMCNT 
No. L HI3* Tbe moMtfflftfl battery are also treated of 
in detail. Price 10 cents. For salts by Munn & Co. end 
nil newsdealers. 



+ TUBULAR 
DRIVING LAMP. 

IT is the only perfect one. 

IT will not bhnv or Jar out. 

IT gives a clear, white light. 

IT Is like an engine head¬ 
light. 

IT throws the light straight 
ahead from ‘Ail to 300 ft. 

IT burns kerosene, 

Send for Innk. {fret)* 

fl* E. DIZTZ CO.. 60 Laight Street, Hem York* 
% Mention this paper and yet fptbUil dfScottiAt. 

4^%%^V-ESTABUSHED 1B40, 



HANGERS 

are 

AWnlutuly tbe BF^T. 

WHY t 

Thky are M ectlMitwiily CifrrUrL, 
Accurately Gfeutid, LtritinL, Ncarc** Dnfct 
Jifld Wnur-PlVoT. N mJcat in ttppe&riiite, 
nncf they are i i^il hy Li if' ixsl )1 lumfni'tum 

CUni TUMiin by til s’ bait lVo.fifag. r 6j3ifll< ond 
Aninl^Em-rvf V rr*iirln . 

I tin., CfriCBROt 


Presses for 
5ub=Press Work 


Five sizes# Sul>-Presses and 
Tools to order. 

Send for Catalogue* 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, 

P. 0. Box 7. WATERBURY, CONN. 



MILLS FOR ALL MATERIALS 


i OUR BUSINESS IS TO MAKE 
MACHINERY FOR GRINDING 
GRAIN, CRUStHNG ROCKS AND 
PULVERIZING ALL HARO SUB¬ 
STANCES* WE HANDLE ALL 
'kinds or materials from cqt- 
m TON SEED TO ROOTS AND HERBS. 
^■■flYAN UNEXCELLED PRO' 
f^fi^CESS. If YOU WANT 

i^ 11 ^yIany kind or a 
. wLX miil or grinding 
Wmachine,come to 

Tus AND YOU WILL 

J GET WE BEST 

--- - AND. STILL SAVE ' 

N hlhfi DYo <j »wS 4i ‘ 

i/ALDRON &CO. 


Scientific American Building Monthly 


Dr. Deimel 

Underwear 

The Dr- Deimel Linen Under¬ 
wear means warmth, protec¬ 
tion, and health to every one— 
young- and old—it is the best 
that money can buy. 

Wear it this winter as 
a safeguard against the 
cold-catching habit. 

For catalogue and 
afSfil samples of material 
~ ’ address 



Iktmel (fartn^m* 
lrcar (III* lnuta-m»c Jc, 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co, ( 

Bciit. J. 44-491 Broadway, X. V. 


84K,FnAXOtseOjC au, 111 Montgomery St. 

Washinotos, IJ. ri*, j 3S Fifteenth Si., N, W- 
lUtooicT.YXs M0 Fulton st. 

M ox in ea L. Va X., £202 SI. Cat h erine St. 

Lux dux, w. C., Ex G* t S3 Strand, (Hotel CeoUj* 


{ Ihe Watch 

of the 

Period 



With ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
at any time— 

The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping* Guaranteed against original defect* 

Every Elgin Watch liae —Elgin" engraved on Lhe works. Booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 


DIRECT 


PREPARED 

ASBESTOS FIBRE 

tor Manufacturers use 


FROM MIKES 

R. K. MARTIN, 

OFFICE* ST.PAUL BUILDING 

220 B ' way, New York. 


[flodem American $cbool Buildings 

By WARREN RICHARD BRIGGS. 

Size, 6x9 inches; 412 Pages and 89 Full-page Illustrations* Cloth, $4*00. 


This fine work is comprised in sixteen chapters. The 
first five chapters relate to 11 Appropriations," *' Competitions," 
*' Specialists," and 11 Commissions, following which the ques¬ 
tion of superintendence is considered, together with the ethics 
relating thereto* The chapters which follow treat of ready¬ 
made plans, entrance halls and staircases* windows and 
lighting, hat and cloak rooms, together with play rooms, 
heating and ventilation, sanitary arrangements and the 
hygienic construction of the Bridgeport High School Building. 
Chapters which cannot fail to especially interest a large class 
are those on tl Suburban School Houses" and " Planning and 
Construction of School Houses*” These cover something like 
175 pages, and are illustrated by numerous engravings showing 
floor plans and elevations of buildings adapted for suburban 
and other sites* The designs show edifices ranging from a 
one room structure up to those appropriate for State Normal 
Schools, 


For sale by MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City. 

A BOOK EVERY PROGRESSIVE BUILDER SHOULD HAVE. 



By F. K KIDDER, C.E., Ph.D., Architect, 

Author of 11 The Architects 1 and Builders 1 Pocket Book.” 

FOURTH EDITION. 


Part I.—MASONS' WORK. 421 Pages. 


250 Illustrations. 


FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The primary object of the author in preparing this volume has been to present to 
the Student, Architect, and Builder a text book and guide.to the materials used in 
Architectural Masonry and the most approved methods of doing the various kinds of 
work, and incidentally to point out some of the ways in which such work should not be 
done, and the too frequent methods of slighting the work. 

One Svo VoL, Cloth, Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


THIRD EDITION. 

Part ll.-CARPENTERS' WORK. 544 Pages. 524 Illustrations. 

FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

It Ms been the aim of the Author, in preparing this work, to furnish a series of 
books that shall be of practical value to all who have to do with building operations, 
aud especially to architects, draughtsmen and builders* In this volume an attempt 
has been made to describe those materials and methods of construction that come 
within the ordinary province of the carpenter or are usually included in the carpenter’s 
specifications. 

One 8vo VoL, Cloth, Price, postpaid, $4*00, 

J3T* Sam fife pages on application . Each part independent and sold separately * 


For Sale by MUNN & CO*, 3 6t Broadway, New York- 



BICYCLE TIRE REPAIRING* — THE 

Afentiinv of Sharlc Tube Tires, — A practical article lllns- 
natlnp the method of ftmertlnp* patches nod p\upn with 
pliers and plugcers, together with ruhtar burnt piiinuinp 
and the use of puncture tnuulft. 0 Illustrations* Con- 
Mil ned iu Supplement I I fJ-J* Price Id cents. For 
sate y bMitnn A Co. and all newsdealers. 



SCROLL 

SAWYER. 

On reeeipt of 1 ft rents 
I will send, postpaid, the 
mittmi uf tills Three* 
Slielf fimekef, i-iEO 
13x81. over 300 beautF 
fill Vriiimi lire |>o 
HitfiiH for Scroll !*uw- 
iu£,nml my Illustrat¬ 
ed CatjiJnpme of Scroll 
Haws* Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Small Locks. 
Fancy Hlngea. Catches, 
Clock Movements, etc.; 
or send tl cent is for Cata¬ 
logue mid Mini mure Ue- 
al*rn». 

A, II* I'OMEIIOY, 

Derailment B, 

!IN Any In m Street, 

Hartford. Conn* 


Crescent 


Quality-Simplicity-Practiaabillty 

These are the three important points studied In the 
manufacture of the widely celebrated 

CRESCENT SAFETY RAZOR 

The qualify is as 
mired from the fnof 
that the blade i* 
forged from the 
Uueat English Raz¬ 
or steel, tempered 
by ini improved 
procewt. The Him 
pllcity is shown In 
UMMOIHO Wj[Jl which 
the blade ran boud- 
j listed for whaviuj" 

practablilty la that every part is imercbwSaeS&c iiid 
cxtra bl Eides arc uua rantecd to tl t. Bam pi c hy ro&?latered 

Hill El fll’l* 

SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY CO., Southington, Ct., U* S. fl. 

The Pocket 
Manicure ^ 

Trims, JUc«n}i4|H^ rtti it 
riiiiiri*, nnt\ km)|v* eh.,- 
ntil« sn ju rfcnt couill- 
tlon,. A rn Id pick miijj- 

IcuTf fpf tiisiti, wcnmti 

orihlld* SUvtr flUad. 

IliL’k^jl-bSlLtl’-lj, Scut 

l itld tin rt-i'cl^l 
pnrr If y V v\T 

tt -- ReiJ#Wci J t l: i.3h 

KUP*HLIF Q0., 563 So* Clinton St., Rochester* N. Y* 
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5AFCTY Razoh 

s 



KLIP KLIP 




A MECHANICALLY TEUK* 

Our machinery for correctly ahaplDo and 
bpoemp tho teeth of m kinds of year is 
Buriny work That Lb JucehiUJictilW 
Coat much leas than on tho old principle 
bon d for i ieo Looklei. B u RtU lo t; ra h & 
Patteun U okks. Rnffalo, N. V 


Absolute Range Perfection 

Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments* 

$10«»$20 

Saved. 



Your tnone> re¬ 
united after 6 
months 1 trial if 

Clapp's Ideal Steel R_o,nge 

ta noi so per cm. Iwlter Hun ilv MMn.>r U+Shti an 

Lull® Erie wiure emti, freiphtu nmf i.kllte-S JuLor an* 

tfbfapprwid h«t, emhkn im u> tunmk n TOP NOTCH Stcrl Rim- 
nt a ckim Km,, % of »ia (a w Seta d for f ™ af q l Jfnul 

and *1IW, wilh nr vlthoat rr^yroJr, for ekly, ay amnlrr ,i»* 

CireSTEK 1> CLAIM , ms Kuimi.lt T oUd., u 
ll riuakiU Mum- ami ltflu EC Mim.) ' 
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SIMPLE 

CONSTRUCTION. 




Liolit U Air 

may be admitted at* 

any part of the v\fl*v 
dow if you use, 

Burlington 

Yendian or Slidin^.Bl 


' Write for” C^Tilo^ue 0 ,to.' tKe 


SCREENS. 


T>urlirv§fot\ VeTv?ti&t\*Bl 


"THATCHER ” Heaters have always been remark- 
able tor Uielr simplicity and gr^at efficiency in con¬ 
st met ion. Fifty‘two yoars' successful experience 
making thw gdoiis should reassure you ns to onr 
ability—to do things. You may depend upon us— 
for the best made* 

FURNACES, RANGES, BOII.ERS. 

Send for Catalog. 

THATCHER FURNACE CO., 

Worts Newark, N. J. 240 Water St., New York. 


Dumb Waiters 

and 

Hand Elevators 

. *■ 

TRUNK LIFTS 
INVALID LIFTS 
CARRIAGE ELEVATORS 
SiDEWAt K ELEVATORS 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
HATCHWAY HOISTS 

All of most improved design 
and construction. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N, V. 

New York Salesroom : no Liberty St. 

Catalogue on Application. 
Estimates on Request. 



DL, a F)^{ n f Tlilw p urn till let contains two 
!>IUt I rill L pr/iLtiiUil mticliiR im making 
Jilin; prints. together with other 
mutter reiiuhip' to the process. 

---■-- Kmib of the nriloles in complete 

Fit Uwr«lf, giving anhitlmiH for coating paper, to- 


Making* 


iretlitT vrlili direction* for m h kin if prints of various 
!:*nd^. The oon^trurtlon uf 13m printing frame iaulbO 
(Uattiraltnl mol d&»cr$cd. Sti pages, 2A cents, 

F<W anJe hy M V X N A 00.^’Mill Ji road way. How York 


* Scientific American 

BUILDING MONTHLY 

Established In 1385. 

Armani* In tW Architect and Builder Because it ilUistrales the latest works of other 
Appeals 10 tne Arcnueci ana Diuiuer arc k ltecta al:c i builders. Because it publishes 

tint el y a rt i eles an d n otes on ven Glaring;, pi umbi ng > i eg&I matt era, etc. Been us e 
it lias interesting talks with prominent architects, 

knntmU In thnsc nhmit trt Build Because it publishes views o£ country houses o f 
Appeals 10 tnose acoui IQ Uimu varying architectural styles and coats in all sections 

of the couniry, only illustrating those actually built. Full floor plans and 
descriptions are given. 

ArmoTslc in Wnmpn Because it is filled with suggestions relative to color schemes. 
Appeaii to TTuuitu draperies, wall paper, furniture, painting, sculpture, etc. Many 
examples aye illustrated. Interiors are published in every number. 

AnnonU in river* Because ltcontams examples of artistic gardens, from the 

Appeal^ 10 tiarae L.V simplest to the most elaborate formal and Italian gardens, 

pergolas* summer houses, fountains, etc. Even the stable Is not neglected., 

4 . * t r Because only American country houses 

All American Journal lor the American and buildings are published. No foreign 

designs are accepted. 

Price, $2.50 per Year. Sample Copy, 25 Cents. 

MUHN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SO BSC Rt BE. 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


PATENTS 


In connection! with the publication of the above- 
mentioned journal, Mesara. Mush & Company have 
for fifty years acted as solicitors in preparing and 
prosecuting applications for patents, trade-marks^ etc., 
before the Patent Office. Hand Book on patents sent free ou application. Patents pro¬ 
cured through us are noticed without charge in the Scientific American, 

MUNN & CO., Solicitors, 361 Broadway, Now York City* 
Branch Office. WASHINGTON, D. C. 



NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

Churches — Chapels 

52 Plates and tso lUustrai'ons in the text. 

By F. E. KIDDER, Architect. 

This hook contains a large number of plana and pen 
speet. 1 ven of eftur&ea of varying < p ost. lesues 
this there U much concise and practical 
informal ion relating to planning and 
seating; details of Construc¬ 
tion, Heat ing and Ventila¬ 
tion, Acoustics* etc. 

One oblong quarto vol., Cloth, price, $3.00 
FOR SALE BY 

mm & co., 361 m % b eVW city 



Revolution in Building Methods 


Ilnjliflii^H tinclrrt wlUi 
(bfG‘ |)jift i| ii[.'d hinrlt^ 
#H SBhJuit, t,. j-h vilify 
uni! TKEim-iJjE.'h, IF 
Ul* a«,.ini- K lint mtUIihI, 
(inlhtpp |inr 111* 1 (irttinjt 
MMIiie* liam* nri'il 
ili^lr Uri'tisi'^ fmin Thu 

lliiruum A i'liiiiiiir link. 
Igw e<inm'tu Hull rtf 113 
Jthirk I 'rnn [Min y ar thulr 

duly a nt bn rift'd HiruiU., 


Send for 
Catalogue 
H and B. 


Builders and contractors every¬ 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building- material 
that is certain to become popular 
wherever tried* 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCHS 

give vertical flues within that pro- 
dace the best ventilation, retard 
rain and moisture, and are positive 
non-conductors of heat and cold. 
These bricks are light, strong and 
hygienic. No danger of building 
too high with them. Made in nine 
sizes, from 8 inches upwards, all to 
lit without any cutting needed* 
Look like natural stone, last longer, 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired. Machines for making 
the above turn out 2,400 to 3 000 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks. 
The blocks made are absolutely 
lire, water, frost and vermin proof, 
and need neither paint nor repairs, 
require no backing of bricks and 
safely carry floors, joists, beams 
and roofs. Hollow space affords 
facilities for gas and water pipes, 
electric wires, speaking tubes, etc. 
Full particulars supplied on appli¬ 
cation to 


HARMON S. PALMER HOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK CO 


WASHINGTON, D 
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Watela 

T HE two million people who buy 
Ingersotl Hatches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee For accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil¬ 
lion people who have bought and carried, 
tlfem are loud in their praises* 

I f you u ant the beat watch, a*li any dealer tor an 
Irtgtrsall anil set ihai you icr ir. 1/ you don’t, send 
usadotlar and you will receive one by mail,prepaid. 

BrtoUflt FliKK, Aililrta* 25* 

ROOT,*' INfiFRSOLL A BIO., 67 Cortland! 5L, N. V, 


NOW READY. 


Scientific American 
Building Monthly 

Volume XXXIV. July to December, S9C2 , 


A tfwtMyIfararise ef Dw'iti: AreE'twtw. 

S OM PT yOUSTY 1 1. LOS I K A TKD* 

275 Llustvatlon *: six covers iu tint t 146 p^tfv-u 

BOUND IN BOARDS. PRICE, $2. Ofy 

Prepaid, hy mail. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the 
St lLXTlYie A MLUK.VN Bl IUMM1 
Monthly more than maintaius the 
high standard established hy this 
valuable magazine. Us “ Talks with 
Architects M -—com ri but Ions by the 
leading architects of the day; its 
editorial discussions of important . 
subjects relating to domestic archi¬ 
tecture; and Us many specialized 
depat' tip on ts f make It the most use¬ 
ful anil most valuable publication of 
its kind. 

Talks with Architects, J1 A Talk 
on House Flltliiga/ 1 by a sanitary 
expert ; Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, on 
*' Municipal Art;" Mr, F. Welling¬ 
ton Rtickstuhb on Setdpture for j 
the Home;" Mr. Charles M, Shcsn, 
on 14 Opportunities for Decorative 
Art;" Mr. William Martin Aiken, on 
the “City Architect; 11 Mr. Percy 
Griffon, on ’* Small Hmises/ t 

Editorial Articles. “Cheap 
Houses/' “Walls and Wall Treat¬ 
ment," ** The Arts and the House/' 

“ The Country House," M How the 
Architect Helps the Nome," “ How 
the Householder Helps the House." 

Departments, “ The Garden , M 
* 4 The Household/’ ‘'Sanitation/’ 

11 Stable Lore/" The City Ho use/* 

* * Ci tfie Be tte r men t, *' " Cou: * "r 

Lire/' “The Flat/ 1 11 Fire-Protec¬ 
tion/' u The Country House,” 
'‘Housing Problems/’ “Heating 
Talk/' ,J Furniture/' House Sugges* 
tions.” Wall Papers,” ” The 
.Kitchen/* "New Books,” "Legal 
Notes/' fi New Building Patents/’ 

“ Publishers* Department/’ 

The Sciextlpig A.MKurcAv Bun.n- 
iNfi Monthly contains each month 
fourteen large pager of original pho¬ 
tographs and plans of dwellings, 
houses, gardens, country estates, 
and hull dings, of moderate price, to¬ 
gether with a cover beautifully 
printed in tint. The illustrations 
are all made from photographs 
taken expressly for the Magazine 
and are printed with every advan* j 
tage of the printer’s art The plans 
which accompany most of the illus- 
tratfons present a complete synop¬ 
sis of each eubjert and are a unique 
feature of this valuable Magazine. 
Careful anti concise descriptions ac¬ 
company each Illustration- The il¬ 
lustrations include photographs of 
exteriors. Interiors, and details, 
views of gardens and ornamental 
adjuncts to the house. No expense j 
is spared to make this Magazine the 
leading period leal of its class and 
of the utmost practical value to its 
readers. 

won SALE ®Y 

HUNK Si CO*. 361 Broadwav, New York City* 

AXD ALL WfrWSnEALEkS, 
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Trent Tile Company 

OFFICE AND WORKS: TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


■ NNEXED illustration is an interior view of Peoples’ Bank, Union) 
S. C. Wainscoting tiled with our Non-Crazing Color No. 280, 
the cap and base in color No. 260; the effect obtained being “ Malachite.’ 
Floor laid with our Non-Absorbent Ceramic Mosaics. If you are con¬ 
sidering the wainscot question, write us before you select the material. 

Our new Non-Crazing Glazes are made in many colors and 
shades, and are richer in decorative features than the rarest onyx or 
Marbles. While they are more beautiful than onyx or marble, they 
cost less, and are unsurpassed in wearing properties, T he i alace of 
the Alhambra, erected centuries ago, is an example of magnificent tile 
work* the beauties of which, are as great to-day as when completed. 
History discloses no example of marble work that is its equal in an) 
respect. Query: IV hy use marble ? 

We make tile of all kiwis and for all purposes. 

Make special designs without charge. 


♦ E. BOLLES Tron and Wire Works 



Bank Railings, Elevator Enclosures and 
Can, Grilles, Fire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings, etc . 

DETROIT, MICH, V. S. A. 

Send tor Catalogs S, and mention line 
of business* 


niXON’S snxA fiRAPHITE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painfrd have xot re* 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AH EQUAL. quired repainting for „■© tots rare 

If yon need any paint it vyill pay you to send for circular, 

JOSEPH mXON CltUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, JV* J. 


Don’t Experiment 


-BUY- 


FISK TIRES 


FISK RUBBER COMPANY ,Chicop*e Falls* Mass. 


SECOND EDITION, 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Practical Syytem for Writing Specifications for BulliUngiu 

By W* FRANK BOWER, Architect. 

tom Ybimno, B40 pages, 0s 12 inches*b|jjrncl ill dark 
green back ram. lettered in aluminum. 

Circular and sample pities on application* 

I*rke, postpaid, &3*tJO* Fur aule hy 

M 1 XN & (70., ftGl Broadway, Xmv York* 


The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 

Sexu for Catalotue* I 2 i Liberty Street, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

ARCHITECTS’ 

DIRECTORY 

AND SPECIFICATION INDEX 

FOR 1903-4. * 

Containing a complete list of the Architects 
in the United States and Canada, classified 
by States and towcs 1 indicating those who 
arc members of the American Institute of 
Architects, also the names of the officers 
and locations of the different Architectural 
associations in the United States. Prepared 
whh the greatest care to secure accuracy 
both in names and locations, together wil h 
a brief specification index of prominent 
dealers anti manufacturers, of building 
materials and appliances- 

Published Annually. Fifth Edition. 

PRICE, CLOTH* - TWO DOLLARS NET. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

NEW CATALOGUE. 

Send for my 74 -page Catalogue No Ct. 

This catalogue has just been published 
and contains descriptions and illustrations 
of the latest standard publications on 
Architecture, Building, Decdfraiing, Paint¬ 
ing* Electricity, Mechanics, and the Indus¬ 
trial Arts, carefully classified under their 
special headings. 

MAILED FREE DM R ECJU EST. 

Send for sample copy of 

ARCHITECTS’ 

52 S BUILDERS’ 

M A G AZI N E 


Our 

Pen-t>'* on 

Letter 

Book 


L>se yuur own paper* 

Any pen, an y ink, no pres* 

tioYcrnmentOffidafs t CoIonlsts t Farmers . 1 

will find it invaluable* 

Every man who wri'ea leiier* should write for prict 
it liia stationer does out keep it. We manufacture 

‘'Ditmars** Typewriter Ribbons 
and Carbon Ihapcr* 

PEN-CAR BOW MANIFOLD CO* Ikpl. f, 

115-7-9 Centre Si,, New York, U.S.A* 


The Eureka Clip 

The most. iisetul article ever Invented 
lor the pciipotit!. IndlBpeutuildo to Law¬ 
yers, Editors* Students, Hunkers, Insur¬ 
ance Companies and business men uen* 
eruUy. Book marker and paper clip. 
Does not mutilate the paper. Con be 
used repeatedly. In boxes of HKl for^c. 
To he laid of all booksellers* stationers 
and. notion tie j tiers, or hy mull on receipt 
Of pvlee. Sample cimi, by mail, free. Man- 
nfaeturod hy (’ousolidatotl Safely 
Kin Co., Box 15J1. Illoouilltdil, N* J. 




YOU ARE EASY 

I If you need a carpenter to help yon repair your roof with 

I Warren's Natural Asphalt Stone Surfaced Roofing 

Hm s melt The best and mmt eor- 
l ftp L-dge. vlceabl e pre pared roo 1 1 n n 
on the market, it is dur¬ 
able, tire-oroof, and does 
not require painting 
Comes I'oady to lay tit 
rolls CNJtitalnins 108 eq. ft. 

Warren Chemical & IVlfg. Co** 172 Broadway* Now York 

'Pr ogress ive 

Qrp entry 

The New 1900 Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 

By D, II. MHLOY Architect. 




of unfailing service 


ts proves the fS 

A ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 

A O f *1w S 

A p\ . . A 

A I * _ f „ „ A 


* TYPEWRITER g 

A - A 

A WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT A 

'■27 Broadway. New York A 

»->&5>33>5<:<S«CC6<€e««* 


A WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT A 
?27 Broadway. New York A 

»->&5>33>5<:<S«CC6<€e««* 


NOW BEADY. 

Modern Machine Shop Tools. 

I heir Construction, Operation and Manipulation, 

Including both Hand and Machine Tools. 

By W. H. VANDERVOORT, JH. E. 

Large S-jo. raS Pages, tj.7 Illustrations. 

Bound in Cloth, 

PRICE, $4.00. 

An entirely new and fully it lust a ated work, treat¬ 
ing the subject of Mudem Machine Mitjp Tools 
in a concise and comprehensive manner. Special 
car© has been taken to eliminate all matter not 
stricldv pertaining 1 © the subject thus making it 
possible to give the reader complete information 
pertaining to ma*. hme shop tools and methods in a 
sangle volume at a moderate pi ice. 

The work is logically arranged, the various hand 
and machine tools being grouped into classes, and 
description of each is given in proportion to their 
relative, importance. The illustrations represent 
the very latest tools and methods, all of which are 
".[early described. Bach tool is considered from 
the following points; 

FIRST—Its construction, with hints as to its 
manufacture. 

SECOND—Its operation, proper manipulation 
and care. e 

r li 11< L>—N am crons examples of work perform e d. 

Full descriptive circulars 0 / above will be 
mailed free on application. 

MLINN & CO*, Publishers, 361 Broadway* N. Y. 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway* New York* 


the typewriter Exchange 

Barclay 5t. t NEW YORK 
124 La Salle St.* CHICAGO 
38 Brumfield SL, BOSTON 
817 Wyandotte St„ 

KANSAS CITY, AlO. 
North 9th St*. 

ST* LOUIS* MO. 
536 California St., 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

■ j ,, We will save you from 10 

in aU on Typewriters of ad mokes. Send for Catalutiut 


Published Monthly at $2.00 a Year, Foreign 
Coe otries. $3.00, 

Devoted to the interests of Architect?* 
Engineers, Builders* Carpenters, Sculptors, 
Wood workers* and persons contemplating 
building 

Special trial subscriptions. On receipt 
of § 1,00 the Magazine will be sent for six 
months. 

WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

23 Warren Street* New York- 


To those Intending Building.— 

To insure a perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural interior woodwork the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential, 

Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 

is a paint that will outlast lead and oil* and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed to salt air* 
Architects and owners, in their own interests, 
should see their specifications carried out in full 
and examine bills for tne articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

References—The leading architects throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO., 

nkw Mri Foim* ro\y. 

NEW YO^K : CHICAGO j 

S3 pulton Street. 70 W* Lake Street* 

PHlLiROEUPHlfl 1 231 Cook Street. 


89 Pages, 5H * 7J 4 In*. Cloth Bound, 
PRICE* $1*00 Postpaid. 

Few of the many manuals for carpenters* treat¬ 
ing on frame construction* are us practical and 
useful to the young mechanic as Progressive 
Carpentry, of which this enlarged edition is now 
publish ed. 

It contains new methods for laying out every 
variety of roof-frame work ; all kinds of octagon 
work; new methods of obtaining bevels for splayed 
work; the lengths and bevels of any brace; the 
length of the h y ;:othenuse of any square, by the 
use of the mitre rule j and a variety of other valu¬ 
able information,.all clearly illustrated by means 
of full-page diagrams. * 

By these methods any kind of work can be laid 
out perfectly by an ordinary mechanic who has 
not even a knowledge of drawing or mathematics. 

FOR SALE BY 

MUNN & CO*, 361 Broadway* New York. 


AGEIEr «.kw“s»«* 
p sS c.h.besiy&co. 

AM ASENC1. CH 1C AGO, I LL.U.S. A.-- 


Microscopes 

to r every pu rpose . O u v i n stru m e n ts are fou n d 
m all tlie best laboratories of the country. 

“-CATALOGUE FREE- 

Projection Apparatus 

for scientific work. Superior in accuracy and 
convenience. 

Bauschialomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y, 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Price 


^PROVED No. 7 SCROLL SAW* 

We warrant it to be well made, of good 
material and workmanship, and to saw 
Pine three inches thick at the rate of one 
foot per minute. Other woods in same 
proportion according to hardness* 


IMPROVER FORMER. 

This cut represents our new improved 
Former or Shaper* The great speed of the 
knife insures rapid and smooth work* 
Motion of the knife is reversible* 

We make Sixty Styles of knives* 


Building Monthly 


Something: New! 

A washable and per- Plain colors in oil admi- 
fectly sanitary wall cover- rably adapted to ceiling 
ing. Cloth foundation fin- and fresco work. Hides 

ished in oil 
colors. Best 
wall cover¬ 
ing forkitch- 
en, pantry, 
batliroora, 
closet, and 
other walls 
where a 
was hab 1 e 
surface is 

desired. Prints, plain col¬ 
ors and tiles in dull, var 



For sale 


cracks and 
plaster 
stains. 

Water¬ 
proof, ver¬ 
min - proof, 
applied to 
the w all 
like paper, 
and inex¬ 
pensive, 
by the Dry 


Goods Trade and Oil 


nished and glazed elfects. Clotlj Dealers. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., 

320 Broadway, New York City. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semi-annual vol¬ 
umes, and they furnish an unrivaled collection of ele¬ 
vations, plans, aild details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a c Muplete set can be supplied. The semi¬ 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3*50 each. Only those listed can be supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX. These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Volume IX, January to Juno, 1890, price $2, ha* 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans* and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale* The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume X*. July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half* 
tone engravings of houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details- Several small 
churches are also illustrated* The houses vary in price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over* 

Volume XI., January to June* 189i* price $2* The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit* 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage'houses, accompanied by several plans. One 
house in this number cost only $095*03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000. 

Volume XIII*, January to June* 1802, price $2* As 
ill the case with the other volumes* there are twelve 
colored plates; sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 io $25,000, and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one schoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 

Volume XTV** July to December* 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive. 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches, 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sixes of the rooms* Some city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1*000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV*. January to Jime. 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses* 
churches, stables* etc. The houses are of all prices* 
ranging from those which arc comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars, 


Volume XVI., July to December* 1893, price -$2* 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses* churches, 
etc,, and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 1 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $G00. The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume. 

Volume XVII*, January to June, 1894, price $2* In 
addition to the twelve colored plates* there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 

Volume XIX,, January to Jimtr, 1895, price $2. It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up* One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series* Two churches are also included in the volume. 

Volume XX., July to December* 1895, price $2. If 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 

Volume XXI., January to June, inclusive* 1896, price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose* The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXII,* July to December, 1896, price $2. It 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modem houses, from $1,950 up* City houses, churches, 
mausoleums, etc.* are also included. 

Volume XXTII., January to June* 1897, price $2. In 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries, 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc* 

Volume XXIV*. July to December, 1897, price $2* It 
includes six attractive colored plates* There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses, 
including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated* 

Volume XXV., January to June, 1898, price $2, This 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations of 
exteriors and Interiors of houses. Floor plans accom¬ 
pany each elevation. There are, in addition, several 
churches, stores, etc. The six colored plates are fine 
examples of color work. 


Volume XXVI** July to December. 1898. price 
Nearly a hundred large scale illustrations of the 
tenors and interiors of modern houses will he found 
this volume. There are also clubhouses, gatedodg 
1 tL ? re * 1 ? re oiany examples of foreign architect! 
scattered through the book, and sculpture is i 
neglected. 


Volume XXIX*, January to June* 1900, price $2* Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of 
houses and interiors* Italian gardens* Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc*, form interesting and beautiful Illustrations. 

Volume XXX., July to December, 19Q0. price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the half-tone 
illustrations of houses and Interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details add 
to the value of this volume* 

Volume XXXI** January to June, 1901, price $2. The 
six covers are in a new two-tone process of great 
beauty* There are over one hundred^lews of houses. 
“With the March number begins the new departments; 
“Monthly Comment," " Talks with Architects,” “ Book 
Notices ” " New Building Patents," ” With our Corre¬ 
spondents/' " Legal Notes/ 1 etc., making it the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished. 

Volume XXXIL, July to December, 1901, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations of houses* interiors, details, gardens, etc* The 
editorial discussions, notes, comments, departments, 
and " Talks with Architects ” cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value* 

Volume XXXIII, r January io June, 1902, price $2. 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations with plans form the illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely “ Talks" on important architectural problems 
of the day* The editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness and In¬ 
terest 

. Volume XXXIV., .Tilly to December, 1902. price $2. 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one illustra¬ 
tions of houses, stables, gardens, country estates, de¬ 
tails, and plan make this one of the handsomest vol¬ 
umes of the series. The “ Talks with Architects " are a 
strong feature, and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility. 


Annual Volumes, $3.50 Postpaid. 


1890 contains Volumes IX. and X. 


1891 

1892 

1893 " " 

1893 

1896 

1900 “ “ 

1901 
. 1902 


XI. and XXI- 
XIII. and XIV. 

XV. and XVT. 

XIX. and XX. 

XXI. and XXII. 
XXIX. and XXX. 
XXXI. and XXXII. 
XXXIII. and XXXIV. 
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Modern Homes 


arc heated by the Glen wood 
Hot Water Heater* * , 


It Is cast m one piece. It has no join 
or water connection to leak or hum out 
The grate is strong and easy to shake— 
and all the little details of care and man 
agement are handily arranged, Write fo 
catalogue, \Vdr Stove Co., Taunton, Mass 

GLENWOOD 


Combination Saw 


One Man with the “Union” 


Rrcltltectuiai Drawing for Marties 

. is another elementary text book on draw¬ 

ing prepared by a praefiea I writer. The su bier l is 
treated m the simplest manner to the exclusion of 
problems not comprehensible to building me¬ 
chanics who have had no technical train jug, The 
examples which are given as lessons in drawing 
embrace a wide range of work, the aim of the 
author having been to select only such figures for 
practice as are likely to meet the wants of working 
mechanics. Illustrated. Oblong. Cloth, $1.00* 
For sale by HUNK & CO.^361 Broadway, New York* 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 


SUITABLE FOf( ripping up to $*4 inches thick, also 
for cross-cutting, mitering, rabbeting, grooving, dadoing, 
edging-up, and, with extra attachments, boring, scroll- 
sawing, edge-moulding, beading, etc. 


Ask for Catalog “A 1 complete line of Wood 

l " ' ^=^ === ~ —— 1 Working Machinery* 


“Union” 


267 Water St*, Seneca Falls, N- Y. t U. S. A. 


t4 rjftion ** Boring Attachment, 


can do the work of four men using hand tools, can do it 
with ease, can do it better. Consider the amount saved— 
three men's wages—and compare with the cost of the 
*< Union ” Saw—in a short time 
the machine will pay for itselij 
and then the wages saved will go 
Into your pocket* 


EVERY MACHINE is carefully 

tested before leaving factory* We 
guarantee entire satisfaction, and 
they may be returned at our ex¬ 
pense if, after ten days* trial, you prefer your money 


Union ft Moulding Attachment 


No. 5 11 Union 11 Combination Self-Feed Rip and Cross-Cut Saw* 
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-where the air is strongly impregnated with salt, 
poor tin is most unsatisfactory! Architects, builders, con¬ 
tractors and roofers will find in U. S, Eagle NM 
(new method) ternes and in © ternes the best roofing 
material to resist this rust-producing atmosphere ; most 
satisfactory in results; easiest to work because of then 
perfect black plates; their very heavy coating of pure tin and 
new lead, and the thorough handwork that produces them.* 


U. S. Eagle NM 

<N£W METHOD} 

and MF Ternes 


are so much superior to all other brands, we would like to place a sample in the hands 
of every architect, contractor and roofer who is not acquainted with this great advance 
m roofing. Eree, prepaid, on request. Our products arc j~or sale by all first-class 
wholesale metal houses. 


a A Fifty Year Roof,” a manual of terne manufacture and hand- ' 
book of roofmaking — an art booklet — free, if you write to 


* W* O. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

AMERICAN TINPLATE COMPANY, Battery Park Building, New York. 


TWO BEST LATHS IN THE WORLD. 


CUP. 


Both Self Furring. 


TROUGH. 


Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


NILES. 

OHIO. 


Uhe Study of Science 

la fascinating' to all thoj:e who engage in it. All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the subject, 
and eagerly read whatever literature concerning it 
that they can secure. In the Scientific American 
they have an up-to-date Library and Book of Ref¬ 
erence on all scientific subjects. It is a weekly 
publication devoted to the interests of scientists, 
engineers, mechanics, electricians, manufacturers, 
nventors, chemists* students, etc,, and contains edu¬ 
cational Information even for those who are far 
advanced in the various science c No other pub¬ 
lication in the world gives so much authentic 
information for all classes. It is the world's stand¬ 
ard authority on all matters pertaining to science. 
$ 1,00 yearly, $ 1.50 half yearly, $:.» for four 
months. 

CL Send Check , Drafts Postal Order y or Ex¬ 
press- Money Order to 

HUNK & CO.* Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York* 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Out AtnZUfJie 
c/Xwih 


or 


a . --- VJT - 

SPECIFICATIONS 

OU* hJCJx 

TlitrCldt C tPf fjf - 


The Architect’s Chance 

to give roof satisfaction without extra 
cost. Illustrated booklet and samples 
free. 

CORTRIOHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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STRUCTURAL IRON. 

ORNAMENTAL 
CAST and WROUGHT [RON 
JAIL CELL WORK. 
FENCES and RAILINGS 

% % % 

Catalogue of above furnished, sind Prices 
quoted on application* 


PATENTS 


THE WEALTH 
OF NATIO K S 


PATENTS 

PATENT gives you m exclusive right to your invent ion for a 
term of seventeen years. You can sell, lease, mortgage it, 
assign portions of it. anti grant licenses to manufacture 
under it. Our Patent system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and our success h\ competing in the markets of the world. 

The value of a successful Patent is in no degree commensurate with 
the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In order to obtain a Patent it 
is necessary to employ a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications 
and draw the claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession 
which can only be conducted successfully l>y experts. For nearly 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables ns to prepare and 
prosecute Patent eases and Trade Marks at a minimum of expense. 

Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same to rich and 
poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We arc happy to consult 
with you in person or by letter as to the probable patentability of your 
invention. 

Hand-Book on Patents, Trade Marks, Etc*, Sent FREE on Application. 

MUNN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 


BRANCH OFFICE : 

625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


MAIN OFFICE : 

361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


New College Wood Lathe 

Wood-working Machinery of every description; Single Tools or Complete Equipments. 


All progressive 
wood-workers, 
are invited to 
correspond with 
us about any ■ 
machines fur 
working wood 
they may feel 
interested In, 



Particulars of 
any machines on 
demand. 

New 

catalogue free. 

Send for 
Sander book 
and pamphlet 
on care of 
Band Saws. 


New No. 8 College Wood=Turn|ng Lathe. 

Especially designed fcr college, technical schools, trainmg-schools, and public institutions. 

209-229 W. Front St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. A. FAY & ECAN CO. 



M allory's 

STANDARD 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


NOW 



“DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

(o« approval) 

rniCE ON THIS 

Plano-Fkiish, 

Selected Figure, 

Quart or-Sawed Oak 
Mantel Is ¥29.40 

LteaiciV price fjo keJso-. 

It U Sain, high, In V; Me, 
36 j: i S Fitn eti Be ve l Mltror* 
iolit elaborate capitals. 

Includes Tile Fannjj.ficmTS 
Hearth, stated Foiue and 
Cltib Grate. 


m _*.Jieojim 

I 6 y Maul?! in Cabinet Oitfc, 
with outfit, 

FREIGHT PAID Fast of 
Miii. tviverand r,. ofS, Cat. 

Our $11*75 Mantel is i Ynm 

Tiles MOUNTED on Slate, 
makes FEJtFJiCT Job. Auj. 
one can p]ace them. 

Send for catalog of Mamdi 
Grates, Tiles for Floats and 
Baths: SI &14 Lauudxy Tubs, 



Compressed Air 

Its Production, Uses and Applications. 

By GARDNER D. HISCOX, M.E., Author of " Mechanical Movements.” 

LARGE Svo. 820 PAGES. 547 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE, bound in Cloth, $5.00. _Half Morocco, $6.50. 

a rvimtilete treatise on the subject of Compressed Air. comprising its physical 
and oS ve properties from n vacuo* to its liquid form. Its thermodynamics, 
^morSo transmission, expansion, and its uses for power purposes m rammg 
and engineering work; pneumatic motors, shop tools, air blasts ior cleaning and 
nainlhil The^Sand Blast, air lifts, pumping of water, acids and ods; aeration 
and purification of water supply; railway propulsion, pneumatic tube transmis- 
sion ^refrigeration The Air Brake, and numerous appliances in which enm- 
iires'sed air is - most convenient and economical vehicle for work—with air tables 
^f comprLsion expansfcn and physical properties. A most comprehensive 
work on the subject of Compressed Air. 

A special illustrated circular of this booh mill he sent to any address on application. 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York, 
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Shutter Worker. 

Xqw amt Improved pattern® and ilcKignn. 

OjMini find eiostw the blinds without rrvMntt 
the window. 

AuioDiatjcally IdlIib tbo blinds in itny Miil 
lion desired. 

Made of gray andpialleoble iron. The best 
find iliimblv blind hlijpv* Tiuotnpurahle 

for strength, durabbity and j><> w e r. Can } h > tkp- 
olled to old or now houses of brick, utone dr 
fra me. Sen d p Illuxirti t erf Circular, T f yoti r 
hard wnr& fltulor does not keep them* s>j u d 
direct to 
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Grand Rapids 
All-Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


No Screws 
or Nails. 


are more generally used than any other 
pulley in the world. They are the 
strongest, lightest, finest appearing, 
and most economical of all. The old 
rough cast-iron goods are hard to mor¬ 
tise, and break easily* The cord often 
wedges in the cast pulley* THE GRAND 
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is polished. The cord cannot get off 
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Warranted to Carry the Heaviest Windows* All Sizes and Finishes. 

Grand Rapids Hardware Company, 
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Manufactured and erected only by the 
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Manufacturer® and Erectors of 


Sb««t Mletal Architectural Work 



of every 
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Work Erected in all parts of the Country. 
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A House Lined with 

Mineral Wool 


iis shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, find is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of lire and keeps 
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U. S. Mineral Woo! Co. 
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AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 
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nation Push Button and. Automatic Fire Alarm* 
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electric bells without requiring any alteration* thus 
making the bell service doubly useful, /* Regular 
Call Bell Service and Automatic Fire Protection 
Combined. 

PERMANENT, NOT FUSIBLE 

AMERICAN THERMO-CALL COMPANY, 

i2 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Cold Galvanizing 

Save all the Spelter consumed in galvanizing by the hot process by using our 
l atent Cold Galvanizing Process, as the amount of spelter lost as dross in the hot 
process if used in our process will give sufficient protection to any kind of w rk 
to make it rust-proof eveu against salt air and sea water. Our Patent Process is 
now m use all over the country. Our licenses include LL S. Government, The 
Standard Oil Co., Herreshoff Boat Building Co., Townsend & Downey, 
Armor Packing Co. Licenses granted on royalty basis* Sample and custom 
work done at our factory, 108-110 W. 11 ih St. Main Office, 348 Broadway, 1 to y 
Park Avenue, Brooklyn. U. S. ELECTRO-GALVANIZING CO. 


Roof Framing 
Made Easy. 
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A practical and easily comprehended system ol 
laying out and framing roofs, adapted to modern 
building construction, The methods are made oleut 
and intelligible by 7G engravings, with extensive ex¬ 
planatory text. 

Bound incloth, with gilt title. Price, $LQ(b postpaid. 
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A collection of 33 platen of scale drawings, 
with Introductory text 
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University. 
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pPaint Dies 

when repainting is too long deferred. It is economical 
to repaint before the old paint is dead. 

Zinc White Paints live longer than other paints 
because they carry more oil. I hey look better and aie 
more economical because frequent repainting is not 
necessary. See our practical pamphlets : <c 1 he Paint 
Question,” " Paints in Architecture,” «* Specifications for 
Architects,” and “French Government Decrees.” 
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Soft and pliable. Send for samples. 
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For a small additional expense to the c<'St of ordinary 
hinges yon caa have your doors hung with 

STANLEY’S BALL-BEARING STEEL BUTTS. 

They never creak * never require oiling j never wear down. 
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hand shaft which operate* the worm is ju u 
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ECONOMICAL. 
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styles anti prices. Full particulars nfc your request. 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 

100 William Street, New York. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT, 

The Building Monthly aims to help its readers to 
better building. The illustrations reproduce homes 
and other structures of the highest grade and of vary* 
lug costs. It seeks to interest the architect, the house 
[ Jtj&, the real estate promoter, the home maker, and 
builder. If stands for the good and the true and 
dutiful in art Its "Talks with Architects " 
its readers In immediate touch with the lead- 
architects of the day. Its descriptions of houses 
,re brief but compact with information. Its Depart¬ 
ments constitute a " review of reviews " summary of 
current comment, suggestion and help in all matters 
relating to the construction of the home, its decora¬ 
tion, equipment, and use. 

The poor man who ventures to set up housekeeping 
has a hard time of It from the ladies who criticize his 
efforts. W itness the following comments, which have 
appeared in a daily paper, and which bear unmistak¬ 
able marks of femininity in their sharpness: A man’s 
housekeeping is never so clean as a woman's savs 
somebody who Is intimate with the inside of numerous 
bachelors apartments. This is one reason, the prin¬ 
cipal one perhaps, why servants like men better « The 
house is clean enough for me,” says the man. *• i don't 
see any dirt. Why should I look for any?” All of which 
represents a paradise to the average domestic. But 

1 It , 7 ,f tll6re a11 the same ' an<l typhoid or some 
kindred disaster is almost certain to overtake the ease- 

loving, nearsighted bachelor, concludes the wise one 
he moral is that it is necessary to live in the desert 
or be a good housekeeper, even though the right kind 

VT" ™ Peace except after haw l fighting, and 
hen it is but short lived. “Why, oh why! do people 

ep house, if it means only misery?” inquires the as 
yet inexperienced “dweller in the tents Jokers'' 
Generations of boarders swell the chorus in reply- 
Because anything else in the way of living, this side 


of independent incomes, is so immeasurably worse. 
To eat food you don’t like, at hours when you are not 
hungry; to be talked into a state of mental pulp by 
strangers when you want to be quiet; to be wholly cut 
off from the grace of hospitality on your own account, 
to be at another’s mercy, in short, and lead a dog s life, 
this is—‘ hoarding/ ” 

The old-fashioned method of building construction 
of beginning at the bottom and proceeding in a more 
or less leisurely or rapid manner to the top has been 
so long discarded in buildings constructed in the steel 
skeleton system that it no longer possesses elements 
of novelty even to the uninitiated. Of course all build¬ 
ings must have foundations, and the framework must 
necessarily start from the base; but the actual con¬ 
struction is so largely a matter of filling in walls that 
this encasing or dressing appears to be the real struc¬ 
ture. As a matter of fact the structural elements are 
the framework, and the filling in is an unavoidable 
secondary consideration. The framework once up, it 
is possible to begin at any story, since the weight of 
each floor is supported by the girders and beams at 
that point. It has now become quite usual to begin 
the filling in at any point, and while such a method 
still has elements of spectacular interest, it is no longer 
novel. 

The cost of living presents problems of constant in¬ 
terest. It is the real problem of existence. One of the 
most recent contributions to the difficult subject comes 
from Harper’s Weekly, which assures the anxious New 
Yorker that his city is the cheapest place to live in 
in America on a moderate income. This statement, if 
true, is most interesting, and embodies a fact that is 
not generally known by the fortunate inhabitants of 
the metropolis. Yet the author of the article supports 
his contention hy exhibiting photographs of people 
purchasing cantaloupes at two cents apiece, and sim¬ 
ilar bargains are described in his text True enough, 
this price for cantaloupes is marvelously cheap, and 
suggests tlie enormous profits of the high priced res¬ 
taurants, where fifty cents a melon is not an unusual 
price. But one can hardly live on cantaloupes, and 
even the cheapest grades of food becomes tiresome, be 
their quality of the best. 

ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 

The search for novelty in design is one of the banes 
of modern architecture. 41 Something different/’ 
something new/ 1 44 something odd/’ are very common 
commands given the architect by the newest clients. 
Now, it is an unmistakable fact that monotony in build¬ 
ing is one of the dreariest of architectural attributes. 

It is a grievance from which the town house has long 
suffered, and It is only within a few recent years that 
the drastic remedy of rebuilding the fronts of such 
dwellings has been undertaken as the only possible 
remedy for much weary, dreary building in the past. 

But if monotony has seemed to threaten the town 
house, the country house has suffered almost as se¬ 
verely from variety and change, from newness and 
originality. 

This by no means establishes the excellence of sub¬ 
urban design; for suburban originality is often very 
bad and of so strange a variety as to have nothing but 
its singularity to recommend it. This is equivalent to 
saying that it has nothing at all; for singularity is 
not art, and unless a building has an art quality it has 
no artistic quality and possesses no interest as a build- 
ing. 

On the other hand monotony may he monotonous, 
but it need not be wanting in dignity; it may have mass, 
lepose, quiet; and any building which possesses these 
qualities or any one of them has something of art in 
it, and may well warrant attention, even though it fail 
to in admiration. The qualities of monotony are nega¬ 
tive; those of singularity positive. A monotonous de¬ 
sign makes no attempt to assert itself; a singular de- 
sign is aggressive, pointed, and often impertinent. 

Originality is a quality in design quite apart from 
singularity or monotony; and yet while it is possible 

to conceive of a monotonous design that is original_ 

ioi perhaps not all forms of monotony have yet been 
invented—it is much more apt to be associated with 
singularity. It is no easier to create a singular de¬ 
sign than a monotonous one; but the production of a 
singular design is seemingly so easy to the architect 
and is so joyfully accepted by the client, that it is 
veiy apt to be taken by the public as an effort at 
originality and lauded as something entirely new 
under the sun. Originality is thus popularly linked 

no f/ DS " lai ' Uy ’ “* iD tMS Case pop,,lar opiate!, is 
* Wrons - U is at tnie that the most sin- 

f, designs now offered to a confidins client have 
ttie «unilaxity with existing structures; they must 
therefore, he T . . ~ ’ 11musc > 

it is at least certain that they 


therefore, he original, 
are apt to be very bad 

ms ’ “Ohemselveu they have noth¬ 


ing in common; they simply suffer from an unnatural 
association in the minds of people who realJ Jgr 

little of the subject. An original design need have 
nothing of singularity in it, and It may, 0 n the con¬ 
trary, be very excellent. The fact Lhat a building is 
unlike no other building Is no architectural wimv 
Distinctiveness is a very admirable quality in archi¬ 
tecture, and is one of the qualities which distinguishes 
many of the great buildings of the world. It is only 
when it Is allied with singularity—the most unartistic 
quality of building—that it takes on a special quality 
of absurdity that robs it of value. 

A very wise man once referred plaintively to the 
paucity of new things under the sun. Had he lived 
in our day and generation he might have oeen de¬ 
tected as an observer of things architectural in New 
York, That proud metropolitan dty now boaviU 
replicas or bold derivation of many foreign buildings 
in a number of notable public structures, among which 
are the tower of Madison Square Garden—modeled on 
the Giralda tow'er at Seville; the Heraid Building—re* 
producing the Palazzo del Gonsigllq at Verona; the 
new front at St. Bartholomew's Church—from the 
Church of St. Gilles in southern France; the new Pub¬ 
lic Library, which owes its original form to the inven¬ 
tion of a French architectural student. A good deal 
of originality has gone into the making of these mod¬ 
ern designs, but they are frankly copies and adapta¬ 
tions* 

These structures represent an extreme type, but it 
is at least certain that many very admirable archi¬ 
tectural forms and motifs have already been invented* 
Many of these are of such exceeding beauty, such 
wonderful grace, such delicate refinement, that all 
the art of many succeeding centuries has not been 
able to improve on them. Only the most egregious 
self-conceit or downright genius can hope to add to 
the world’s stock of beautiful ideas. The latter ap¬ 
pears rarely enough; the former is constantly in evi¬ 
dence and failing in every effort. 

When a considerable number of persons are engaged 
m one calling It is the average that counts rather than 
the one or two men of real, supi-eme gifts. The gifted 
men may raise the average, hut they can not lift the 
work of a considerable number to their own lofty 
altitude. Such architectural progress as we may make 
must be achieved by the average architect. And the 
average architect can not, with safety, depart from the 
conventional. How dangerous it is to do otherwise Is 
amply attested by a multitude of strange, singular, 
odd, original structures erected In various parts of the 
earth and for various purposes. 

Originality in modern architecture has definite 
limits beyond which it is unwise and unartistic to go. 
But this need mean no artistic limitation* One of the 
simplest architectural problems is an arched opening 
with a circle above it enclosed within a gabled roof; 
yet on this elementary basis the superbly designed and 
magnificently varied fronts of the great Gothic cathe- 
drals of northern France were designed-fronts both 
rich and varied, no two alike, yet all containing com¬ 
mon elements. With this great historical example be¬ 
fore them it is not too much to ask of the modern 
architects that, within the limits of common sense and 
good taste, they design house fronts that may he both 
good and original. 

Success in house designing does not depend on 
originality. A design can not be good if it is com¬ 
monplace, but it Is not necessarily good because it is 
new, startling, and original. Originality need not even 
be new, in the sense of being wholly new with every 
part unknown and unheard of before. Least of all 
need it be startling or singular, for in a design which 
is unfortunate enough to possess either of these qual¬ 
ities they become supreme, and the quality of orig¬ 
inality becomes the lesser. 

But originality in design is not to be looked down 
upon because neither its scope nor its possibilities 
are realized by the popular mind. Originality should 
be encouraged. Copying is to he deplored. Identity in 
design should be abominated. But the limits of the 
original should be recognized, and these are not hard 
to set. The average man must content himself with 
established forms; these are his stock in trade, these 
liis tools and materials. He must shun the frivolous, 
the singular, the odd, the bizarre, the strange* He 
must keep within moderate limits. He must really 
he can not go far from the beaten track. He must 
recognize architectural conventions. He must be alive 
to the requirements of good taste. He must know a 
good idea when he sees it, and he must know how to 
utilize such ideas in a good way* If he is moderate 
and restrained in his efforts, he will probably exceed 
his expectations in the execution. If he sets about 
his work in a good wky, wutb good ideas, with good 
training, with a well furnished mind, with wholesome 
ideals, the results are certain to be good. He may not 
have been as original as he could have been, but he is 
likely to be as original as he should be. And this is a 
very admirable result when the end Is originality in 
design. 
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talks on architecture 

By Bake Ferree, 

MR. W. L* STOW'S HOUSE AT ROSLTN, L* I #J H. Y. 

A day with a bit of winter in it—the first real touch 
of cold weather—was hardly the ideal time to choose 
to visit Mr. W. L. Stow’s fine house at Roslyn, L* I. 
It happened, however, that this was the only time 
available, and the sharp, brisk drive up from the sta¬ 
tion and into the long curves of Mr* Stow's own road- 


great marble vases, and other decorative adjuncts* 
Standing here and looking up, one realizes, if oue has 
not realized it before, that this is a superb mansion, 
a veritable palace, happily designed, finely placed, and 
suitably environed* The greensward, which the cold 
had not yet destroyed, the massive retaining wall of 
the upper terrace, the balustrade and the enclosing 
stairways at the ends, the house above, all made an 
ensemble of stately beauty that few American country 
houses possess. The general effect here is truly fine, 
and the impression one of much splendor. . 


upper floor. Immediately in face, as you 
monumental doorway leading to the hall. 

This is a splendid apartment, the largest ifl Tim 
house, occupying more than half of the mam building* 
with four great windows opening on to the south ter¬ 
race* It is a beautifully designed room, paneled in 
black oak for two-thirds of its height, the upper part 
of the paneling being treated with small open arches 
supported on free columns* Above is a rich damask 
brocade of deep red. A narrow painted frieze of gro- 
teaques runs around the room, and the ceiling is beamed 
and painted in small squares. The doors, which are 
richly framed, as are the windows likewise, have 
rounded tops, with open carved woodwork in the semi¬ 
circular panels. At the far end is a monumental 
chimney piece, with fluted columns, the treasure trove 
of a Florentine palace, as, indeed, are most of the 
chimney pieces in the house, Electric lights are 
hidden behind the top of the wall panels and produce 
a startlingly beautiful effect when lit. 

To the right is the Gold Salon* The walls are hung 
with old green silk arranged in gilt panels. The rich 
door frame is also gilt, the color scheme being gold and 
green. The doorway is Spanish Renaissance* The 
mantel is plain in design, but beautifully wrought; 
over it Is a portrait of the Duchess of Parma by Sus- 
terraann, in a rich old monumental frame. The center 
of the ceiling is filled with a large painting of the 
School of Tiepolo, and the room is lighted by crystal 
lights hanging from the walls. Three rooms on the 
end of the house open from the hall and adjoin 
the Salon. The central one is a billiard-room; at 
one end is a conservatory, at the other a smoking* 
room; they have no architectural features; the floors 
are of stone mosaic. 

Returning to the hall, one enters the dining-room, 
which Immediately adjoins it, and is nearly of the 
same size* The floor, unlike that of the hall and 
parlor, which are covered with hard wood, Is stone 
mosaic. The door frames are of marble, beautifully 
carved and decorated with rich panels and friezes. 
Marble pilasters mark off the divisions of the walls, 
which are covered with green velvet brocade. At the 
base is a dado of green and black marble; the same 
material appears in the serving tables or sideboards, 
each of which is supported by marble pedestals. The 
ceiling, in green and gold, is decorated with small 
squares; in the center is a large square painting by 
Domenichino, the "Youth of Bacchus"; each of the 
four corners has round allegorical panels, painted by 



ways gave but an added zest to the pleasures of a 
delightful trip. The beautiful Long Island scenery 
was sparse and bare, but still beautiful; for the coldest 
of winters is unable to kill the entrancing beauty of 
Long Island's beauty spots. But it was a cold beauty, 
not the rich, warm loveliness of the summer season, 
when Long Island is so seductive to the visitor and the 
traveler* 

The house seemed a bit cold without, as what great 
white house would not so seem on a coldish day? 
Surely no more can be said of an Italian palace in 
such weather in sunny Italy; why not, therefore, an 
Italian palace on Long Island? For this is exactly 
what Mr, Stow’s home is—an Italian palace adapted 
to the exigencies of the American climate. Very large 
it is, and splendidly environed, and best seen from the 
south, although entered from the north. It is a stately 
pile, broad and firm in outline, simply designed, and 
sparsely ornamented, but withai characterized by fine 
dignity and charm* The main doorway, on the north, 
is modest enough, and is sheltered by a small glass 
marquee that flares slightly upward. 

But the south side is finely splendid, with a monu¬ 
mental effect truly palatial. Like many Long Island 
country places the house is built on high ground. On 
the south it slopes rapidly away from the house, falls 
quickly, indeed, so that the terrace treatment is at 
once the most natural and the most effective. 

And most happily this has been arranged. A spa¬ 
cious area—I had almost said esplanade—is enclosed 
ivithln a balustrade, with a flight of steps leading 
downward at either end. A wonderful space this is. 
with the great house immediately behind one, the 
steep cliff—it is almost that—below one, and beyond 
the rich farming lands of the near-by estates, and be¬ 
yond, again, if the day be clear, the view is veiled 
with the ocean’s deep blue. I could not see the water 
on the occasion of my visit, the trees bad lost their 
foliage, the grass had grown brown; but with all 
these Josses — and they were heavy—the view was still 
beautiful and entrancing; I should certainly not have 
wanted to leave it had all the glory of summer been 
spread before me. 

Down; below, immediately in the foreground, is a 
second space, enclosed with a hedge of evergreens. 
At the foot of each flight of steps is a pair of marble 
lions, standing on the high pedestals of the balustrade* 
The upper terrace is now seen to be supported by a 
waif, parried wholly across the front* the center 
marked with three great arches. This lower space Is 
a simple formal garden, with old Italian wall heads. 



Ft om vhuttiQraph* ay Haiuti laytor. 

SIERRA CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.-See page 127. 


The house is palatial because it is large, handsomely 
designed, and handsomely furnished. The interior is 
eminently livable and enjoyable. The rooms are not 
vast, as rooms in houses of this rank are measured hut 
are well proportioned to their uses, and the spaces ap¬ 
pear to have been judiciously employed. The main 
doorway leads immediately into an entrance or stair 
hall, two stories in height—the full height of I he 
house-and lighted above as well as by a window im¬ 
mediately over the door. A /-jlendid flight of stone 
steps, with an imposing st^^llustrade, leads to the 


Claudio Francesco de Beaumont. A great standard 
0 elect ric lights occupies each corner of the room 
On one wall is a painting of the " Rape of the Sabines " 
by Vasari, and a number of old Italian portraits are 
hung in the adjoining spaces. The high mantel of 
marble, contains a large central niche, a small break 
fast-room opens out of the dining-room; and then, be¬ 
yond it, are those solemn apartments consecrated to 
the service: pantries, a dumb waiter to the kitchen 
which is placed below; there are more pantries, store 

(Cobeluded on page liw.) 
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“ST. HELIERS” STABLE AT 1V!0UN£ VERNON, N. Y.-See page 127. 

MR. WALTER F. STIFLES, ARCHITECT. 
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KITCHEN, 


A CHILD’S PLAY HOUSE AT CEDARHURST, N. Y.-See page 127 

MR* CHARLES BARTON KEEN, ARCHITECT. 









































































































































TERRACE AND SOUTH FRONT. 

MR. W, L. STOW'S HOUSE AT ROSL-YN, N. Y.-See page 113. 

JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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THE COLD SALON. 



LIBRARY. 


MR. W. L. STOWS HOUSE AT ROSLYN, N. Y.—See page 1 IS* 

JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT. 


MR. W. L. STOWS HOUSE AT ROSLYN, N. Y.-See page H3. 

JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT, 
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A FIELD STONE RESIDENCE AT “LAWRENCE PARK,” BRO 

MR. WrLLIAM A, BATES, ARCHITECT. 


































































OF CH AUNCEY PARKER, ESQ., NEWARK, N. 

MR. JAMES M. A. DARRACH, ARCHITECT. 














































































































RESIDENCE OF CHAUNCEY PARKER. ESQ.. NEWARK. N, J. 

Mr. James M, A. Darrach, Architect. 


DOORWAYS.— See page 127. 
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MR. W. L. STOW’S HOUSE AT ROSLYN, L. I., H. Y. 

(Concluded from page US,} 

rooms, ice chests, servants 1 dining-room, and other 
offices all so needful to the inhabiting of the house, 
and here down below, but with their own opening to 
the outer world, which the location of the house on a 
hill permits most conveniently* 

To the left of the entrance hall as one enters the 
house, is the library, it is prefaced by a small recess, 
from which opens a toilet-room. The walls are lined 
with bookcases, above which are deep dark oak pan¬ 
els; the plastered ceiling is decorated with geometrical 
designs. The conspicuous feature of this room is the 
superb mantel and chimney piece, the richest in the 
house, magnificently carved with crowded panels in 
relief, and a veritable masterpiece, brought from Venice. 
Above it are three consols with gilt busts* The fur¬ 
niture is chiefly old and the walls are hung with old 
portraits* A goodly portion of the bookcases is given 
up to Mr* Slow's collection of old blue and white china, 
which, although not large, contains a number of most 
interesting pieces* In each corner hangs a large Ger¬ 
man silver lamp, connected with the electric light* 


buildings, and dog kennels, by Messrs. Warren, Wet- 
more & Warren, architects. New York; the landscape 
works, roads, potager, greenhouse, potling-bouse, were 
the work ot Mr. Guy Lowell, landscape architect. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

TWO-FAMILY HOUSES IN THE BRONX. 

The favorite location for two-family houses now is 
in the Twenty-third Ward. A large number of houses 
have already been erected* Bach house is built upon 
a 25 x 100 foot lot, five feet being left on one side for 
a side yard, which, with the five left on the adjoining 
house, gives a yard, extending the whole length of the 
lot, ten feet wide. The houses are about thirty-seven 
feet deep, so that a rear yard forty-three feet deep is 
left in each case. The houses, in this district, built 
of brick, are of two and three floors. In the first case 
the basement and the first fioor are occupied by one 
family; in the second, the first two floors* There are 
also a number of three-floor houses, " American base¬ 
ment" for the occupation of one family pV The 
majority of the houses are built to sell, i 



A SPACE-SAVING BEDSTEAD, 


A hew space-saving bed is described as an upright 
affair that has none of the objectionable features of 
the old-time cumbersome wooden horrors that were a- j 
one period the pride of the housewife, who had not m 
that day imbibed the notions of health and hyglowp 
that have since wrought such changes in the furnisbj 
ing of homes to-day* It is made of brass or iron. Ij 
is to be had in single, double, or three-quarter size# 
The single bed is a marvel of compactness* Whe£r 
dosed it looks like a shelf about five and a half feep 
long, less than five feet high, and but eight inches widis. 
The secret of the shrinking qualities of this bed is th^J 
the head and foot are made of sliding bars, like th 



CLASSIC THEATER AT BERKELEY, CAL,-5ee page 129* 


By the windows are two marble cherubs and a marble 
bust on pedestals. 

Upstairs the house is filled with bedrooms, boudoirs, 
and bathrooms, as every well designed and well 
Planned dwelling house must show in its upper story. 
A great corridor rims through the house from east to 
west, opening on to the entrance hah in the center, 
where a small balcony enables one to look down, if 
one chooses, or across, if one prefers to study the tap¬ 
estries with which this part of ilie house is decorated* 
1 he bedrooms are all charming apartments, most of 
them hung with silk or other material, all delightfully 
furnished, each with its own color scheme and its at- 
ten dan L bathroom. All told, there are eleven bedrooms, 
two boudoirs, and nine bathrooms on this floor. 

Tlie third floor does not appear in the outward de¬ 
sign. it being hidden by the cornice and roofing; it is 
entirely given up to the service and servants’ quarters. 


HARBOR HILL, L, L, CORRECTIONS, 

The stable of Clarence H. Mackay, Harbor Hi 
N. Y*, published in the Building Monthly i 
tember, was wrongly attributed to Messrs 
Mead & White, architects. The house gate lod 
water tower were designed by Messrs. McKim 
White; the coach stable, polo pony stable, flair 


They range from $9,000 to $12,500 in price, and are 
sold on easy terms, usually with $1,000 or $1,500 cash* 
The buyers are usually mechanics or clerks with an 
income of from $1,000 to $1,500 a year, from which 
they have managed to save the sum indicated* They 
pay this down, give a mortgage for the rest, and 
move into the first two floors themselves. The upper 
floor they rent for about $300 a year, which goes a 
long way toward paying their taxes, interest, and other 
carrying expenses. They are usually former tenement 
dwellers, and either move from Bronx tenements into 
their new quarters or come directly from down town. 
Frequently they live in a Bronx tenement for a year 
or two before establishing themselves, merely to look 
about and satisfy themselves that they will be content 
to settle dow T n, 

In Paris 887.000 out of 2,570,000 Inhabitants live in 
houses officially classed as containing insufficient space. 
The door and window tax is still unrepealed. In 1886 
there were 219,000 houses in France withont a single 
window* 


The small tenement is the rule in Chicago. Sixty- 
two per cent, of the front tenements and ninetv per 
cent, of those in the rear are two stories or under. 


gates of ferryboats and elevated railroad cars, az 
close with the greatest ease and the least possih 
waste of space. The bedstead is practically " folded 
when closed, bending in the middle and doublh 
lengthwise; the head and foot shrink until they me: 
ure only eight inches across, and a curtain of chin 
velvet, or silk, which Is attached to one side of the bet 
is dropped over the whole. 


THE DINNER TABLE, 

Try to have the table, as .the common meeting placx 
very attractive to the eye, said a recent lecturer; try* 
to have it orderly, so that the table talk shall not 
interrupted by looking for needful articles or j y 
anxious directions to the maid* It is necessary to 
health and comfort to avoid coming to the table over I 
tired, if possible. The successful mistress of a house- I 
hold has always on hand some subject for good convex* 4 
sation; a cheerful flow of talk helps a meal on wonder¬ 
fully, Above all, she avoids having troublesome topics 1 
or any matter of dispute brought up at meals, Peoph I 
as a rule do not take time enough for their meals; we 
are always hearing of that American malady, dyt 
pepsia, first cousin to the other American affliction, 
nervous prostration. 
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SIERRA CLUB OP SAN FRANCISCO* CAL. 

The illustration on page 113 represents the Prolessor 
L.e Conte Memorial Building, just completed in the 
Yosemite Valley, California* The edifice was erected by 
the Sierra Club of San Francisco, and is to perpetuate 
the memory of the late geologist, who died in the 
Yosemite Valley two years ago. 

The walls are laid in random rubble, and very 
-Gugh t with no cutting except such as was necessary to 
ine up the window jambs, door heads, fireplace, and 
rhelyea* The joints are raked out and exposed on the 
ops of the walls* The entrance door is of the heavy 
)uteh style of architecture, and stands at the north 
nd of the building* At the southern end Is a mammoth 
ive-foot fireplace and chimney, all laid with solid 
ranite. The flooring is of native mountain pine. 

The interior has three rooms, one large and two 
mailer ones, the latter being used as storerooms and 
or filing books, papers, and maps for reference by those 
,dio care to use this means of familiarising them- 
elves with the Yosemite and its environs in the high 
ierras. 

Directly in front of the entrance is a trellis yard 
ailed in and measuring 20 by 12 feet respectively, 
here are twelve large windows on the sides with 
a able transoms over each for ventilation. In front 
1 the trellis are eleven steps of granite measuring 14 
iet in width. 

The grounds about the building are left in their 
iturai stale and are surrounded by magnificent pine 
id oak trees with which the valley abounds* A little 
- the rear the immense grani te walls of Glacier Point 
-se to a distance of 3,200 feet; to the right is Half 
ome rising for 5,000 feet above tlie valley's floor, while 
le high Yosemite, Vernal, and Nevada Falls are but a 
lie away. 

The building was designed by Mr. John White, of 
an Francisco, and constructed by Mr* Charles Alsup. 

“ST, HELIOS,” MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

Ox the cover and also on pages 114 and 115 will be' 
mnd engravings illustrating “St. Hellers,” the resi- 
encB of William Adams, Esq,, at Mount Vernon, N. Y* 
he design is a modern example of the Georgian period, 
he entire exterior walls of the building are con¬ 
tracted of Portland cement, stucco, and the trimmings 
re of Vermont marble* The roof is covered with red 
fate finished with terra cotta hip and ridge rolls, 
dmensions: Front, 68 ft* 6 in*; side, 62 ft, 8 In., ex- 
[usive of piazza* Height of ceilings: Cellar, 8 ft*; first 
tory, 10 ft; second, 9 ft.; third, 8 ft. 6 in. 

The hall is a central one, is circular in form, and is 
rovided with a group of columns supporting an open 
;ell which rises to the third story. The staircase 
pposite the entrance starts with one short run to a 
latform, from which the stairs divide, rising in either 
irectfon to the gallery in the second story. This stair* 
ase is lighted effectively by stained glass windows, 
'he vestibule has a columned effect, and a tiled floor, 
hi either side of the vestibule there are alcoves with 
aneled seats* This hall is trimmed with quartered 
ak, and it has a paneled wainscoting and ceiling 
earns. The bill lard-room, which is placed beneath the 
alcony and in the basement, is trimmed with quartered 
ak, and it has a three-foot paneled wainscoting and a 
earned ceiling. 

The drawing and music-rooms are trimmed with ma¬ 
nga a y, and each is separated one from the other by 
oltimns and a balnstrade, Tvhich is placed two steps up 
rom the level of the drawing-room floor. The fire- 
dace alcove Is separated from the drawing-room by 
ImiJar columns. The fireplace has Mexican onyx fac- 
ngs and hearth and a mantel of Colonial design. 

The dining-room is trimmed with quartered oak, and 
t has a high paneled wainscoting, ceiling beams, and 
'hina closets with leaded glass doors built in at either 
orner. The fireplace has marble facings and hearth 
md a massive mantel. The two columns supporting the 
missive beams form a feature of this room. The con* 
servatory, opening from the dining-room, is also an at¬ 
tractive feature. The butler's pantry is well fitted with 
; hina closets, sink, drawers, dressers, etc* The kitchen, 
of large dimensions, is fitted with all the beat modern 
conveniences. 

The entire second story is treated with white enamel, 
and it contains four bedrooms, four dressing-rooms, pro¬ 
vided with wardrobes and lavatories, and two batb- 
ooms, fhe latter furnished with a tiled wainscoting 
nd floor and porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. 

The third floor contains the servants' quarters and 
ample storage room. The cellar, cemented, contains a 
laundry, cold storage, furnace, and fuel room. Mr. 
Valter F. Stickles, architect, 205 Post Office Building, 
VIount Vernon, N* Y, 

14 ST. HELIER5” STABLE AT MOUNT VEEN0N, N, Y. 

Tnr illustration shown on page 115 presents a stable 
which has been erected for William Adams, Esq., at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y* It is designed in harmony with 


“ St. Hellers*” the residence of Mr. Adams, which Is 
illustrated on the cover and pages 114 and 115. The ex¬ 
terior walls are built of Portland cement, stucco, and 
all the trimmings are painted white. The roof is cov¬ 
ered with shingles and is painted an Indian red. 1 he 
wails and ceilings of the interior are covered with 
matched stuff finished with hard oil. The carriage 
room has a carriage wash and harness closets, the 
stable contains two box stalls and a tool house; the 
former have the usual ornamental iron fixtures, etc., 
each is cemented, with a sanitary drain. The second 
story contains the coachman’s quarters and ample stor¬ 
age space for hay, feed, etc* There is also a cellar 
under the entire building* Mr. Walter F. Stickles, 
architect, 205 Post Office Building, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A HELD STONE RESIDENCE AT LAWRENCE 
FARE, BRONXVJLLE, N. Y* 

The field stone residence which Is illustrated cn page 
121 has been erected for Frank I. Whitcomb, Esq., at 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N, Y, The underpinning 
and first story are constructed of field stone laid up In 
a rough manner, and without showing much of the 
mortar joints. The remainder of the building is coated 
with stucco of a light gray color. The roof is covered 
with shingles and Is stained a deep Venetian red, quite 
in harmony with the remainder of the building, the 
trimmings of which are painted a dark bottle green. 
Dimensions: Front, 58 ft,; side, 47 ft. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, 7 ft. 6 in*; first story, 9 ft*; second, 8 ft. 
6 in. 

The hall is treated with ivory white and has a stair¬ 
case separated from the hall proper by columns, in the 
spaces between which there are spindle-work screens* 
This staircase is turned out with Colonial balusters and 
a cherry rail. The reception-room is treated in the 
Louis NY. style, with paneled wall decorations designed 
in that period* The living-room is treated in Flemish 
oak, and it has bookcases built in, paneled seat, and an 
open fireplace built of Roman brick with the facings 
and a hearth of the same and a mantel. The dining¬ 
room walls are treated with green, and the trim is 
painted old ivory white. It has a semicircular bay with 
seats and an open fireplace built of Homan brick, with 
the facings and a, hearth of the same and a mantel of 
Colonial design* The butier’s pantry Is trimmed with 
hard pine, and it has a sink, and a china closet, 
drawers, etc. The kitchen is trimmed with hard pine, 
and it has a range* sink, store pantry, dressers, and all 
the modern conveniences. 

The second floor contains five bedrooms, seven 
closets, linen closet, and a bathroom; the latter is fur¬ 
nished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. The servants' quarters are located 
over the kitchen extension* Mr* William A. Bates, 
architect, 100 Broadway, New T York. 

A RESIDENCE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N* T. 

The residence which is illustrated on page 116 was 
Built near New York, from plans prepared by Mr* Will¬ 
iam L. Price, architect, 731 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The underpinning, balustrade to the piazza and 
terrace, and the chimney are built of red brick laid In 
red mortar* The first story is beamed, and the panels 
are filled in with stucco and pebble dashed, while the 
beams and all trimmings throughout are painted a deep 
red. The second and third stories are covered with 
shingles and are stained yellow. The roof is covered 
with shingles and is finished natural. Dimensions: 
Front, 45 ft 8 in.; side, 2S ft. 6 in., not including piazza. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first story, 9 ft: sec¬ 
ond. 8 ft.; third, S ft. 

The interior is trimmed with white wood and painted 
old ivory white throughout, with doors finished in ma¬ 
hogany. The hall contains an ornamental staircase, 
treated the same as the trim, except the hand-rail, 
which is of mahogany* The fireplace is built of Roman 
brick, with the facings and a hearth of the same, and 
a mantel of Colonial style. On one side of the fireplace 
there is a bay window with seat. The living-room has 
a similar fireplace. The dining-room is octagonal in 
form, and It has a corner china closet The kitchen is 
■well provided with a sink, dresser, Tange, and a large 
butler's pantry fitted with sink, drawers, dressers, etc* 
There are three bedrooms and a bathroom on the sec¬ 
ond floor, besides ample closet room and a linen closet. 
The bathroom is furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nick el plated plumbing* The third floor con¬ 
tains two bedrooms and ample storage space* A ce¬ 
mented cellar contains a laundry, furnace, and fuel 
rooms* 

A CHILD'S FLAY HOUSE AT CIDARHURST, 

L, I,, N, Y. 

Do not, for a moment, imagine that a child's play 
house and a doll’s house are identical. Play houses 
both of them are; but one is a house to play in, and 
the other a house to play with* The difference between 
night and day is not more striking. 

The luxuries provided for the amusement of modem 


childhood are so rich and varied, and have, for so 
many years, exhibited a constant tendency toward 
luxury, that a play house built expressly for children, 
a mimic house, equipped with much of the furnishings 
of a larger house, big enough for the children, perhaps 
too small for the grown-ups, could not he long in the 
coming* And wliy not? Nothing is too good for the 
child if the parents can afford it, and a dear little 
house for the dear little ones is surely the most 
luxurious of gifts, and one w r ell calculated to instill 
ideas of home Life, comfort, care, and beauty which 
few other toys are capable of. 

The child's play house Illustrated on page 117 is a 
very Interesting and fine example of the small house 
built for the child. It was erected on the estate of 
R. L. Burton, Esq., at Cedarhurst, L. I., N* Y. It is 
constructed of stucco of a pure white color, with white 
trimmings, and the thatched roof with its red tiled 
cresting at ridge lends an effective tone to the whole 
scheme. The chimney is also an attractive feature. 
Tlie porch has a floor laid with irregular flat stones, 
and a high-back settle on either side of the entrance. 
The kitchen has a floor paved with eight-inch Dutch 
tile and a wall formed with timbers exposed to view, 
and which are stained a soft brown color* A part of 
the walls have a wainscoting of rough brick placed be¬ 
tween the studding with artistic effect. The kitchen 
has a range, and is supplied with hot and cold water. 
The pantry is treated with white enamel, and it has a 
sink, drawers, dresser, etc. The living room is also 
treated with white enamel, and the walls are covered 
with an attractive design in tile paper* It contains an 
open fireplace with brick facings and hearth and 
an overmantel with cabinet, provided with strap 
hinges of wrought iron* and high hack settles. 
This living-room is furnished with old-fashioned ma¬ 
hogany furniture and some fine pieces of old blue 
Ridgeway ware. Mr* Charles Barton Keen, architect 
1604 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RESIDENCE OF CHAUNCEY PARKER, ESQ„ 
NEWARK. N. J* 

On page 124 will be found illustrations of the resi¬ 
dence of Chaim cey Parker, Esq,, on Mount Prospect 
Avenue, Newark, N. J* The building is designed in the 
Colonial style, with classic detail. The exterior walls 
are built of Harvard brick laid with a Flemish bond, 
and the trimmings are of white marble* The whole is 
surmounted with a massive wooden cornice which Is 
painted white. The roof is covered with white cedar 
shingles finished natural* Dimensions: Front, 50 ft: 
side, 37 ft, 6 in,, exclusive of piazza. Height of ceil¬ 
ings: Cellar, S ft; first story, 10 ft.; second, 9 ft; 
third, 9 ft. 

The entrance doorway is very fine in its detail, and 
the door itself is glazed with delicate tinted glass* The 
vestibule is trimmed with white pine treated with 
white enamel, and it has a paneled wainscoting and 
hardwood floor* The hall is square in form, and it is 
trimmed with white pine treated with v ? hite enamel* 
The staircase is of handsome design, and it has spindle 
balusters and newel posts, all treated with white 
enamel, w T hile the rail is of mahogany* A feature of 
this hall is the cluster of leaded glass windows which 
are placed in the partition between the hall and the 
dining-room, and which form an extended effect and 
also good ventilation. The reception-room is trimmed 
with pine and is treated with china white enamel* The 
living-room is treated the same, and is provided with 
an open fireplace furnished with tiled hearth and fac¬ 
ings, and a mantel of classic design* The dining-room 
is trimmed with blrcli, and is stained and finished in 
mahogany, and it has a paneled wainscoting, and an 
open fireplace furnished with a tiled hearth and fac¬ 
ings, and a mantel. The library is trimmed with birch 
and is stained and finished in mahogany. It has book 
cases built in and extending around the room, paneled 
seats, and an open fireplace furnished with porcelain 
tiled hearth and facings and mantel of Colonial style. 
The rear stairway and butler’s pantry are well located, 
and the latter is fitted with sink, dresser, drawers, and 
a dumbwaiter to the basement* 

The second story is trimmed with white pine and 
treated with white paint. This floor contains four 
large bedrooms, provided with large, well fitted closets, 
linen closet and two bathrooms, furnished with porce¬ 
lain fixtures and exposed nickel plated plumbing. There 
are four bedrooms and ample storage room on the 
third floor. The cellar, a basement, contains a kitchen, 
pantry, laundry, storeroom, furnace, and fuel rooms* 
Mr. James M* A* Darraeh, architect, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. 

DOORWAYS. 

Two examples of recent doomays are given on page 
125. One is from the residence of Channcey Parker, 
Esq*, at Newark, N. J.; the other is the oflice entrance 
of the residence of Francis Schomann and Dr* Scho- 
mann, Pelham, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., de¬ 
signed by Laurence Yisscher Boyd, architect, Phil¬ 
adelphia. 
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X5he Garden 


WINTER FOLIAGE, 

TBCere is great beauty In the mere trunk and 
branches of a well shaped tree, points out the Cana¬ 
dian Architect; and to have this before the eye in 
winter, especially when, seen through a window, the 
ram i ft cations form, as it were, a decorative pattern, 
running through the panes of glass and crossed by the 
sash bars, would be sufficient reason for having trees In 
a garden if there were no such thing as foliage. But 
when the time comes for the foliage to break out* it 
always seems to be a little better than we expected, 
and w© look forward with regret to the time when it 
will fall again. As a matter of fact the thing which 
particularly surprises us always is the abundance of 
the foliage. It is only by noting in one spring the 
extent to which the full sized leafage surpassed our 
expectations that we can be prepared for what to ex¬ 
pect when summer comes again. This should be the 
cure for the discontent of winter; for the green gloom 
which we enjoy in summer would be an uncomfortable 
surrounding to a house in winter. But a green ob¬ 
ject that casts no gloom is as good in winter as in 
summer. What is wanted is an evergreen tree of some 
sort that does not grow too large and is not too 
funereal. 


SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS. 

People talk a great deal about the "magic touch" 
with flowers, remarks a contemporary, as if it were 
some especial power that certain individuals possess 
and others totally lack, the so-called virtue really con¬ 
sisting In common sense and intelligent appreciation 
of the needs of the different plants,, combined with a 
sufficient love of floriculture to induce one to spare 
the time necessary for the proper care of plants. Palms, 
for Instance, and house ferns which have lasted fairly 
well during the winter, and which one would naturally 
expect to flourish much better during the summer, have 
a way of turning brown at the points and being sulky 
about leafing, much to the surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment of their owners, who can not see why they should 
grow in the artificially heated atmosphere of a house 
and become sickly in the open air. A woman of much 
experience In such matters always changes their pots 
in the spring, giving them fresh, rich earth and more 
room. She never lets the dry, hot air of summer strike 
directly on the pots, but puts the*latter in a tub or 
larger vase and fills the space in with sphagnum moss, 
with a little more of the moss around the roots. This 
Is always kept wet 

SMALL HOME GROUNDS. 

Theke is no greater fallacy than to imagine that 
much space and ample means are necessary to the pos¬ 
session of a garden. Most desirable both of these 
qualifications unmistakably are, and very beautiful, 
sumptuous and delightful are the results from their 
possession. But a very great deal of satisfaction can 
he had from small grounds, and it needs only care, 
attention and taste to obtain most satisfying gardens. 
A succession of small gardens, opening onto a street, 
will be as pleasant and as delightful as many a larger 
single garden. Tt is seldom that uniformity of taste 
and care can be obtained, but a slovenly neighbor 
should not deter a more ambitious householder from 
doing the best be or she can. Every garden helps In 
giving pleasure. 

POTS FOR HOUSE PLANTS. 

Nothing Is better for pots for house plants, says a 
keen observer, than a tin can in which have been made 
openings for drainage. The old idea, that a porous 
pot is best, has been abandoned by persons who are 
most successful. With the porous or clay pot evapora¬ 
tion fs more rapid at the sides than anywhere else, 
the earth there becoming hard and dry. and the tiny 
feeding roots are liable to be impeded In their work 
By painting the porous pots this defect may be over¬ 
come. The painting should be done while the pot is 
new. If it is painted after tt has been used the paint 
will peel from the pot easily. 


ELECTRICITY AND TREES, 

The high resistance offered by trees and plants 
general, says a government report, serves as a pr< 
tion against death from an electrical contact. The 1 
resistance in trees occurs In the vital layer (cambh 
and those tissues adjacent to it Electric eurrenti 
whatever nature, when applied to plants of a ceri 
In tensity, act as a stimulus. The physiological el 
of the direct current on vegetable life differs from 1 
of the alternating; the latter current acts more a 
stimulus to the plant than the former. 


RESIDENCE OF WILMER L, MOORE, ESQ-t AT 
ATLANTA, GA, 

The residence of Winner D. Moore, Esq which is 
Illustrated on page 122, has been erected at Atlanta. Ga. 
It is treated in the Georgian style with fluted 
columns supporting the portico at the fron . _ 

of buff brick with white marble trimmings; the frieze 
is of terra cotta and the cornice of wood. Dimensions: 
Front, 57 ft; side, 95 ft, exclusive of piazza and 
porches. Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft,; first story, 
ll ft; second, 10 ft; third, S ft. 6 in. 

The vestibule is trimmed with mahogany, and it has 
an outside door in one panel and an interior door of 
one panel of beveled plate glass. The hall is trimmed 
with birch and treated with a white enameled finish 
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and it has pilasters extending from the floor to the ceil¬ 
ing, and finished with carved capitals, and from these 
carved capitals extend into the vaulted ceiling, mak¬ 
ing lunettes in which are paintings outlining the dif¬ 
ferent elements. The fireplace in the end of the hall is 
in an ingle nook, the fireplace being large enough to 
admit four-foot logs. This entire ingle nook is fin- 
ished in small green tile, the shelf being Of Antwerp 
oak, surmounted by twelve curved heads of different de¬ 
sign. In the recess on either aide of the chimney are 
two small windows with crimson leaded glass. The 
arch separating this from the hail proper is of red 
Numidian marble. The staircase is finished in old 
ivory white, the newels being designed in the form of 
a carved lion’s head, and the balustrade is a continua¬ 
tion of the wall balustrade, projecting where steps ap¬ 
pear and supported by carved heads. This extends 
into an arcade to the celling of the second floor, with 
square columns supporting the vaulted dome. The 
platform on the stairs is a semicircle with balustrade 
in front with openings outlined by carved work, At the 
head of this platform is a very large leaded window 
of light amber glass, having window seat, with niches 
on either side for statuary. At the right of the plat¬ 
form, and at about an elevation of six feet from the 
floor, are two openings supported by a shelf with 
carved heads under the same, finished in old ivory 
white, and forming an access to the back hall. The 
walls of the hall are finished in a deep shade of apple 
green. 

The reception-room is oval in shape, and is finished 
in old Ivory white. The library is trimmed with golden 
oak, and its walls are paneled to the height of six feet 
from the floor, and it has a beamed ceiling. Book 
cases are built in, and an open fireplace is furnished 
with a tiled hearth, Numidian marble facings, and a 
mantel handsomely carved. The walls are dark ecru. 

The den and an ted eh are trimmed with smoked ash, 
and the walls are paneled nearly to the ceiling, I he 
latter being checker board, alternate squares of wood 
and plaster, the plaster being a dark cream with side 
walls of crimson. The rear entrance hall from the 
ports-coch&re and toilet are conveniently located. 

The dining-room is circular in form, and Is trimmed 
with mahogany. It has a paneled wainscoting and a 
domed ceiling. The four corners of the room are pro¬ 
vided with alcoves, one of which contains a fireplace* 
another a china closet, and another the entrance into 
the butler’s pantry. The finish of the wall of the din¬ 
ing-room is green. From the center of the ceiling there 
is a large circle of electric lights surmounted by con¬ 
ventional griffin heads, being sixteen In number, and 
from this the ceiling is domed, being upheld by a 
cluster of five columns* eight in number. The double 
doors of the entire lower portion of the house are 
single paneled, the finish of the doors of the hall and 
dining-room being of solid mahogany. The door im¬ 
mediately beneath the platform of the staircase lead¬ 
ing to the right of the main entrance is also a large 
beveled edge mirror glass to match the one on the 
left of the door which leads to the vestibule. The 
butler's pantry, kitchen and Its dependencies are fitted 


up with the best modern conveniences. 


The treatment of the second floor is simple, being 
provided with cream white painted trim, mahogany 
doors, and brass hardware. This floor contains five 
bedrooms, one dressing-room, two bathrooms, linen 
closet, trunk room, and servants’ room, The bath¬ 
room is tiled, and it contains marble showers and 
enameled tubs, porcelain fixtures, and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. The third floor contains ample stor¬ 
age space. The cellar contains furnace, laundry, and 
drying-room, fuel rooms, etc. The entire house has hard¬ 
wood floors. The finish of the hardware of the ball is 
frosted nickel, the dining-room bright brass, the den 
and library a dull brass. Mr, W. T. Downing, archi¬ 
tect* Atlanta, Ga, 


lived in cellars. In Birmingham, beginning in 
ninety acres of slums, containing 16,596 people, 
pulled flown and rebuilt at a cost of f8,500,00i 
18S0, 117,702 people in Berlin lived in cellars, 
condition of life is now much improved by the 
results of rapid transit lines to the suburbs. 



THE PLAT CPPBOABJD. 

The play cupboard is one of the essential equip¬ 
ments of a well arranged nursery. As its name iim 
plies it is a place for keeping playthings, and it has a 
useful purpose in helping the child to understand the 
value of putting things away after they have been fin¬ 
ished with. This lesson is so difficult to learn that 
many people never master it after years of misdirected 
effort; the play cupboard as a device for teaching It 
early has, therefore, a high ethical value. Various de¬ 
vices have been proposed for this useful nursery ad¬ 
junct. A triangular corner cupboard* which may be 
reached by one or two small steps below it-—in them¬ 
selves useful bases for play—Is one form; another is a 
simple hanging cabinet* placed not too high up on the 
wall; a third is a large built-in closet, which must be 
especially erected in the nursery, and is provided with 
several shelves, forming, in a sense* a mimic play 
house, which may be lighted by a window. These cup- 
boards may he closed with glass doors, all hough ft 
better form is likely to be wooden doors gaily deco* 
rated with the picturesque designs now so popular for 
rooms used by children* 

A MODEL NURSERY, 

A model, nursery shown in New York not long since 
contained a number of features of special Interest. 
The crib had a hair mattress and pillow instead of 
fealhera or down. This, as well as the bassinet* la on 
a standard, to avoid a mother's stooping, A folding 
rubber bathtub, also raised from the floor, is con¬ 
sidered far preferable to those of porcelain—more 
easily carried about and never cold to the touch. A 
small table with a glass top* shelf, and iron standard, 
on roller^, was another comparatively inexpensive ad¬ 
junct of the modern nursery. It held all the accessories 
In the infant’s feeding and care—aluminum double 
boiler and saucepan, asbestos mats* glass pitcher* glass 
measure* nursery icebox, dairy thermometer* safely 
matches* and various sizes of spoons* glass jars* etc. 
The table and its belongings are to be kept exclusively 
for the preparation of the child’s food. A small con¬ 
venience is a night clock which can be attached to the 
gas burner, where the smallest flam© sufficiently Il¬ 
lumines its face. The furniture waa of wicker nr 
prairie grass* light in weight, easy to clean and artistic 

The walls were covered with a coarse weave canvas 
or burlap, enamel painted in some soft, enjoyable tone. 
This can then he washed* or taken down and shaken, 
with comparative ease. Simple mgs or some Inex¬ 
pensive floor covering* which can he readily and fre¬ 
quently renewed* Is far preferable to carpets. White* 
easily washed curtains draped the windows* but could 
he drawn back, to let in all the light and sunshine. 
A sand table and blackboard are necessary for the * 
children of to-day; also some of the simpler kinder 
garten gifts nnd games, 

THE MODERN NURSERY. 

The modern nursery in the largest houses Is an ex¬ 
tensive suite of rooms, at least three in number, in¬ 
cluding a sleeping*room* sit ting-mom* and bathroom— 
a separate room for each separate thing. These ar© 
connected with the mother’s bedroom and boudoir, and 
communication with th© kitchen Is maintained by bells 
and speaking tubes. All these rooms aTe well lighted 
and daintily furnished. The sleeping*room is often of 
generous size. Delicate colors are the present favorite 
vogue, 

THE WEIGHING BASKET, 

Tun weighing basket is a feature of every up-to-date 
nursery in these days of modified milk and weekly 
weighings. It comes in a pretty whit© wicker basket, 
securely fastened on the top of compact little scales. 
The baby'g washstand is another enticing bit of nurs¬ 
ery furniture for the toddler. It is the height of ft 
kindergarten table* and has the most proper little 
bowls, set in an opening, with soap dishes and slop 
jar, all covered with seductive Kate Greenaway figures. 

PICTURES FOR THE CHILD'S ROOM. 

Colored pictures of birds and flowers* says a recent 
writer* are admirable for a play-room* and readily 
awaken a love for natural science. So soon as there Is 
love for nature, there is a desire for the intimate per¬ 
sonal knowledge which is of most value to a growing 
mind. Tt is living knowledge which books may nour¬ 
ish, but do not always arouse. 

It is well to have pictures so framed that they can 
be changed at will, H there is not much money to 
spend on frames, pictures may be used freely on tbe 
wails of a play-room without framing. 
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THE CARE OF A HOUSE. 

To e Care of a House, By T, M, Clark. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1903. 

Mr. Clark's book is distinctly worth while; its pur- 
pose and scope are well expressed in Its sub-title: * A 
volume of suggestions to householders, housekeepers, 
landlords, tenants, trustees, and others for the eco- 
no mi cal and efficient care of dwelling houses. The 
book covers a range of topics not covered by any other 
publication, and It Is filled from cover to cover with 
admirable advice, helpful suggestions; keen observa¬ 
tions, ami useful knowledge of the best kind. 

The opening chapter on " How a house is built 11 Is 
perhaps the one part of the book that appeals least to 
the nontechnical readers for whom the work is in- 
tended, yet It is obviously necessary to the author's 
scheme, and is most useful in itself, since it explains 
fundamental principles and conditions needful to a 
clear understanding of what follows. The various 
parte of the house are then taken up In rapid suc¬ 
cession, with chapters on the roof, chimneys and fire¬ 
places, stoves and furnaces, the kitchen stove, fur¬ 
naces—-and information on this point can never be 
too definite or too precise—steam and hot water heat¬ 
ing, plumbing, troubles with plumbing and their rem¬ 
edy, gas pipes, and gas fixtures, electrical fixtures, the 
care of woodwork and keeping a house in repair. The 
whole subject of building economy from the point of 
view of utility and occupancy is thus admirably cov¬ 
ered. The suggestions are most helpful; the descrip¬ 
tions are plainly given in clear language, and the whole 
book is admirably conceived and admirably carried 
out. It does not treat of esthetics, but It treats of the 
practical side of house building and housekeeping in 
a distinctly original and valuable way. It is a pleasure 
to commend bo useful a volume. 


HOMES AND THEIR DECORATION. 

Homes and Theie Decoration. By Lillie Hamilton 

French, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1903, Fp. 

430. Price, $3.00 net. 

Miss French has produced an entertaining book that 
will he found very helpful by the women to whom it is 
addressed. It is admittedly a woman's book, written 
for women. The author tells us that many years of 
her life have been spent in answering questions on 
home decoration addressed her from every conceivable 
quarter, and she naturally claims to have as Idea of 
what people are looking for and what they need. 

The hook makes no attempt to treat the house as an 
architectural problem, nor does it deal wdth archi¬ 
tectural questions. The value of plan, proportions, 
dimensions, situation, and other architectural ques¬ 
tions, are not ignored, it is true; but the point of view 
is rather, given the house, how shall It be made beau¬ 
tiful, homelike, and hospitable? Miss French never 
loses sight of the guest or visitor; she decorates and 
adorns rather for the people without the house than 
those within it. In this she unquestionably misses 
the true home sense, since those who use the house 
most are those for wriiom It should be decorated. She 
thoroughly advocates the parlor, since, we are told, the 
mistress of even the smallest house will receive friends 
and must have a place in which to entertain them. 
The logic is good, but the practise is not always to be 
commended—unless Miss French he taken as a guide. 

And she is no uncertain one. Her views are positive 
and direct. She knows exactly what to do and how to 
do it And on the whole most of her advice is good and 
sound; it is always suggestive and generally helpful, 
and It certainly leaves the reader in no doubt as to 
what she should do. Her views are guided by good 
taste and are the results of wide experience; not always 
infallible, she is an excellent cicerone. 

The hook treats of every part of the house except 
the nursery, which does not appear to have special 
treatment Even the kitchen and the bathroom, apart¬ 
ments ordinarily not considered within the scope of 
decorated rooms, are treated at some length. Special 
features, such as windows, floors, fireplaces, and ve¬ 
randas, are considered at length. The sideboard has 
a special chapter, and questions of lighting, picture 
hanging and framing, the decorative possibilities of 
plaster casta, writing tables and pianos, divans and 
making over furniture all have their place and are 
each treated at some length. As a whole the book is 
one of the most complete and exhaustive that has ap¬ 
peared from the American press. It Is well printed 
and amply illustrated by means of half-tones and line 
drawings. The latter do not always bear a direct 
relationship to the text, but as many of them are ex¬ 
amples of old furniture—often very good—they add 
much to the interest of the book. 


CLASSIC THEATER AT BERKELEY, CAL. 

‘The open air theater, recently completed on the 
grounds of the University of California, Is a^structure 
quite unique in the equipment of New World educa¬ 
tional institutions. Climatic conditions at Berkeley 
are of so rare a nature as to permit the assembling 
of Qutdoor audiences at any season of the year. The 
site chosen is the declivity of the mountain which rises 
directly back of the University in a dense grove of 
eucalypti, which incloses it on every side and affords 
retirement from all distraction, as well as sheltered 
from the ocean winds, which blow with pecull&i 
regularity in all months oT the year. The theater is 
the gift of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst The designs follow 
the amphitheater at Epidaurus more nearly than that 
of any built in classic times, and is composed of a 
- Logion,” or stage, and auditorium, corresponding to 
the Jt Then iron ” of the Greeks. The former Is en¬ 
riched by a complete classic order of Doric columns 
and entablature, the ends of the side walls toward the 
auditorium forming two massive pylons, each pierced 
by entrances, these being from the rear. 

The auditorium is 254 feet 8 Inches in diameter, 
divided into an inner and outer circle, the two being 
separated by a wall 4 feet in height. The central pit, 
corresponding to the orchestra, is 50 feet 8 inches in 
diameter. The inner circle consists of twelve rows of 
steps, 6 inches in height, rising 5 feet 6 inches above 
the pit, and will be occupied by temporary seats, which 
will accommodate 1,454 persons. The outer circle con¬ 
sists of twenty-one rows, or steps, each having an eleva¬ 
tion of 1 foot 6 inches, divided by eleven aisles 3 feet 
in width, and seating 4,228 persons. Surrounding the 
extreme outer circle is a path which will ultimately be 
covered with a colonnade. The total elevation of the 
outer circle is 37 feet 11 inches above the pit. The ex¬ 
treme width of the stage is 146 feet 10 inches, with 
depth of S3 feet, height of stage floor above the pit 5 
feet 5 inches, and total height 40 feet 8 inches. Later 
it la intended to surmount the stage by a double colon* 
nade. 

The materia] throughout is concrete, of which 
100,000 cubic feet were used. In excavation 10,000 
cubic yards of earth were removed. The total seating 
capacity of the amphitheater is 6>914. Since its com¬ 
pletion the theater has been the scene of performances 
of classic plays and other exer cl sea, and has proved 
to be admirably adapted to the purpose for which it Is 
designed. Acoustically the structure is perfect. 

The plans of this meritorious structure were drawn 
by John Galen Howard, supervising architect of the 
University buildings. (See Illustration on page 126.) 

AN OLD ROMAN GARDEN AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Mil J. H. A, Klauder, who resides at No. 1513 Alle¬ 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia, has developed a new type 
of Italian garden in America by undertaking a repro¬ 
duction of an old Roman garden, illustrations of which 
are reproduced on page 123, His house, while well 
within city limits, is surrounded by ample grounds, and 
here he has set up a considerable and valuable collec¬ 
tion of old works of art brought from Italy expressly 
for the adornment of the garden. 

The owner of this Interesting garden has abandoned 
the usual type of an architectural garden, in which 
pergolas and terraces, walls and steps, and other archi¬ 
tectural features are constructed by the contemporary 
architect in a style more or less modern, and has con¬ 
tented himself with forming a large collection of actual 
antiques, many of which have a pedigreed history, 
and disposing them in his garden in a -way which not 
only displays them to advantage, but distinctly and 
happily recalls the gardens of old Rome. 

Hence the spacious green lawn Is bordered with a 
series of columns, each of distinct individuality and of 
rare artistic interest. These are surmounted with 
busts. In the background is a pierced Venetian parapet 
or balustrade, the treasure-trove of an ancient palace; 
it is twenty-eight feet long and five feet high, and is 
one of the most remarkable and unusual pieces of 
genuine Italian architectural sculpture in this country. 
A marble statue, ff The Crouching Venus/ 1 stands be¬ 
fore it, and on either side is a fine old Venetian well 
head. The other decorations include statues of Bac¬ 
chus and Ariadne, marble figures from old sarcophagi, 
busts of Diana, Tiberius and Nero, and fine old marble 
seats. 


The London municipal authorities condemn " slum ” 
quarters, tear down the rookeries and rebuild model 
bouses. The city in this manner has rehoused in eight 
different localities about 26,000, Also the London Pea¬ 
body Trust has housed 19,000 people and another com¬ 
pany 30,000. Private companies keep in touch with 
the modernizing of this great city, having built over 
24,000 model houses. Most of these private company 
structures are small and intended for one family, such 
as the terrace houses, cottages, and villas, with the rest 
running into larger buildings, such as double houses 
and fiats. Many of the smaller model houses have 
hay windows, Venetian blinds, tessellated forecourts, 
iron gates and railings, good little gardens. 



FIREPROOFING. 

Catalogue of the National Fire proofing Company of 
Pittsburg, U. S, A. By Henry L. Hunton. New 
York: National Fireproofing Company. 1903. 
Price, $3.00. 

Offered as a catalogue of commercial products— 
and but a preliminary and partial catalogue at that— 
this book is a storehouse of information on matters 
relating to fireproofing. Written and compiled by a 
competent engineer, it is a practical handbook of its 
subject, which is one of the most Important in the 
building industry. 


ROOF FRAMING. 

Roof Framing Made Easy, By Owen B. Maglnnls. 
Second edition. New York: The Industrial Pub¬ 
lication Company. 1903. Pp, 164, Price, $1.00. 

It is a pleasant tribute to the practical value of Mr. 
Maginnis's book that a second edition of a technical 
handbook like this should be called for. It alms to 
present a practical and readily comprehended system for 
laying out and framing roofs, and the explanatory text 
is illustrated with nearly a hundred engravings. The 
author treats of almost every kind of roof, including 
several complicated and unusual combinations. The 
hook is a practical treatise dealing with an important 
subject in a practical manner. 

THE WOODLOT. 

The Woodlot: A Handbook for Owners of Woodlands 
in Southern New England. By Henry Solon 
Graves and Richard Thornton Fisher. Washing 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1903, 

This valuable handbook, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, while intended primarily for southern 
New England, is brimful of suggestions for wood own¬ 
ers in almost every part of the United States, Its 
purpose is to show how second-growth woods should 
he treated in order to yield larger returns in the long 
run than are possible under present methods. It does 
not purport to make foresters, hut it undertakes to 
show the principles of woodlot forestry to men who 
already understand something of the nature and habits 
of trees. The pamphlet tells what may be done to im¬ 
prove woodlots, and how to do it. It Is illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams, the latter showing 
good and bad growths of trees in good and bad combi 
nations. It is obviously one of the most useful publi¬ 
cations recently issued from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


MEASURING WOODWORK. 

How to Measure up Woodwork for Buildings. By 
Owen B. Maglnnls. New York: The Industrial 
Publication Company. 1903. Pp. 79. Price, r>0 
cents. 

This useful little book undertakes to describe the 
simplest and most accurate methods to he followed 
when figuring up all the woodwork required for brick 
or frame houses. The subject is treated in ten chap¬ 
ters, each amply Illustrated with drawings and dia¬ 
grams. The text is simply written, the statements 
clear and precise, and the book will be found an ex¬ 
cellent text book by those desiring concise Information 
on the subject of which It treats, 

HOME BUILDING AND FURNISHING. 

Home Building and Furnishing, By William L. Price 
and W. M. Johnson. New York: Double day. Page 
& Co. 1903, Pp. 193 + 140. Price. $1,00. 

This book is a combined edition of " Model Homes 
for Little Money ” by Mr, Price, and " Inside of One 
Hundred Homes/' by Mr. Johnson, originally published 
as separate works, The present edition is not well 
made, as the pagination is not consecutive, and several 
pages are omitted after page 194. The material form¬ 
ing the book originally appeared In the Ladies' Home 
Journal. The publishers are entirely justified in their 
contention that the book is full of ideas; for it is very 
amply illustrated, and many of the illustrations are 
novel, interesting, suggestive, and helpful. That all 
can not so be described is a fault inherent to works of 
this description ; it is sufficient that there is much good 
here and much of Interest 

Of the text it is sufficient to point out that Mr. Price's 
share of the volume is by far the more interesting and 
the more suggestive. Much that he has to say is wise 
and helpful, and he speaks with the authority of one 
of the most successful practitioners in domestic archi¬ 
tecture. Mr. Johnson's contributions to the book are 
chiefly descriptions of the illustrations he presents. 
These are all on a small scale; but, rightly used, the 
book can be most stimulating. 
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The following list of New Patents 

A TrRlX?'lVcO^? of ihe’specification and drnwliipof any 
patent In this list, or any patent in print issued siute 1&63, 
win be furnished from Ibis ofilee for 

or number Is furnished. Remit to Muxn & to,, Ab± tiroajway. 
New York. 

BRICK, STONE, AND tile. 

Metal Roofing Ttt.u or SjifNGm A. Frledley, _ 

Ch Inigo. Ill, October C <.. *. * ■ - * - - y y - a ;: ■ * 
CONCBRTK OR CK MENT IiUTLDlNO ELOLIC. -L 11 JOtU-S, 

Fo&toriOt Ohio, October 13 ... ; - • * ■ • * - ■ T41 ' vw 

Building Block ami W#. F. L. Evfddor, Denver,^ ^ 

HoUaO-w°Ti lino' itOCK. K. M. Mitchell, St. Joseph, 

Mo. October 27...ftJJ 


CARPENTRY, 

Wikww Sash, B. Wadey. Los Angelea, Cnl. October l0T 

Weatiihti Strip foh Wini/ow Sasfl J. F- sdiupp, 

Astoria. N. Y. October 13 ..■ ■ . .. ■ - ■.y ■ y 

Combined Window and Sckkun. P. M. Barnes, Lock- 

port* N. T. October 13.*.*41,441 

Window. F. J. nml IT, G, Carl, Chicago, ILL October 

13 ■ , ■ (fiiSwi 

Panrl Work or Wainscoting, D, P. Miller, Cumber- 

* land, MtL October 13 ,....... v ■ - - ■ ■ - « - cU,o21 

Casement Window* II- C. Smith, Boston, Mass. Onto- 

lj er ]3 ....... ■ 1 41.&OU 

FobuiNa Caij pent bus' and Joiners' Jack. W. T. Sooty* 

Erie. Pa, October 13 ... 

CONSTRUCTION, 

Metal CntiANG, A. Frledley* Chicago, III. dfctober ^ 

S win at no Window. E. Van Nooinleu, Boston, Maas. 

October 0 .,. ...... *.,... ■ ■ i 40,9o4 

Btm*mN0 Construction, T. O'Shea, Chicago, Bl. 

October 13 ... ,....,, .. 1 41,060 

Cobneic Strip. F, L, Union, Chicago, ILL October 

jt| .i ........ i * ■ * ■ ... * i 41 ,—-Jo 

Flooring and Method of Constructing Floors. F. . 

L. Union, Chicago, 111, October 13 ,..■■■■■-■<** 741,289 
Co mfos iTil Girpfr on the Like. G. A, TVeber, New 

York, N. Y, October 13.741,421 

Metallic Finish for Buildings, N, Poulson, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. October 13 .. 741,545 

Ceiling Construction. W. D. Ryan, Lynn, Mass. 

October 13 ...-..- ■ ■ 741,593 

Eaves Trough Hangeu. Adams and Mulvey, Ashtabula 

Harbor, Ohio. October 27 ."■ * *.. 1 42,371 


ELEVATORS. 

Safety Appliance or Attachment for Elevators. 


f 40,500 


G, Holger, Chicago, Ilk October 0 
Device fob Locking elevators. D, C. Jenkins*. Al e- 

gheny. Fa, October 0 .. . ,, 140,508, <40,0*0 

Device Foil Opening and Closing Elevators. II. M, 

Jenkins. Allegheny, Pa. October 6.• * ax • * * Jl^9*5S2 

Elevator, F. 1>. Potter, Linden, N, J. October 20.., 141,827 
Elevator Mechanism. J. Dillon, Milwaukee, Wls. 

October 27 ..-.. - ■ 742 # 1i3 

Safety Device for Elevators. F. H. Wilson, Parkes- 

bnrg. Pm October 27 .. *... 742,542 

Elevator Safety Device, W. & J. Floss, Meadow 

Lands, Pa, October 27 ..... 742,021 

Operating Device fob Elevator Cars. P. P, Foley, 

New York, N. Y, October 27 ..... 742,623 


F1EEFEOOFING AND FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT. 


Automatic Fnts Alarm and Sprinkling System, F. 

K. Ludlow, Cincinnati, Obit>. October 6 . 740,450 

Fireproof Floor Construction. 13. Merrick, Eliza¬ 
beth, N. J* October 13 ..... 743,054 

Fireproof Nailing Brick, J. T. Taylor. Houston, 

Texas. October 13 ..741,185 

Fireproof Structure. N. Pmilsrm, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

October 13 .....741,544 

Fiubproof RowAn g Partition, w. McWorkman» 

IndEanat>o]is, lad. October 20 .... 741,698 

Fireproof Constructton. C, H. ScaromelL New York. 

N. Y. October 20 ........ 741,934 

Method of Constructing Fireproof Partitions, Lyon 

and Kerle. Washington, D. C. October 20.. 742,045 

FiuKpaoor Construction. Willnoth and Smith, New 

York, N, Y. October 27 .. ... 742.Sll 

HARDWARE. 

Combiner Lock and Latch. A, M. Doyle, Leotl. 

Kan, October 0 .... 740,826 

Window Sash, S. Grady. Buenavista, Ya. October 

t 20 .. ........ 742,020 

Lock Nelson and Wood, Reynolds, lad. October 20,. 742,052 
Window Fastener. W. D. Watson, Chicago. 111. Octo- 

hev 20 . . . ...... 742,090 

Sash Lock for Windows. C. Ilofikyns, Bradford, Eng¬ 
land. October 27 ..... 742 658 

SASH Fastener, R G. High, Los Angeles, Cal. Octo- 

ter 27 ... 742,787 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, 

Ventilator. W. f. Slack, Wellington, N, Z . October 

C ..... 740 598 

Radiator, J. Kelly, Chicago. 111. October 13 741 104 
Vacuu.m Heating System. G. □. Reynolds, Chicago. 

III. October 13 ..... 741-548 

Heat Regulator. Aldrich and Grange, Milwaukee. 

V is. October 20 . ...... 743.610 

Radiator for Heating Buildings. D. Sinclair, Coal- 

brookdale. England, October 20 ..... 741 845 

House Ventilating Device, F. B, Moore, Meta more 

111, October 27 .. 742 470 

Sheet Metal Radiator. W, R, Kitmear, Columbus# 

Ohio. October 27 -,, ..... .742,672, 742,673, 742,674 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

^ AF 6° L15 * ^ Cheves. Marshall. Texas. 


October 


SciFPou> BhIcket; ’ W. MLeliael,’ VlnriouVlnd.' Ortober 740,398 

ViC \T j-re^'/'o'NS tT^CTioK;' w* * L. ‘ CakhvVu',' JiVw 7 K '' 4j2 
\ork, N, October 13 743 Ain 

I aintrrs' Hook. J, Hammarstrora, Bridgeport, Conn. f 
October 27 ....... . .... *----- 742 r 4l7 


PLTJMRING. 

Wasth and Vent System. J. L. Fruin, New York, 

N. V. October 6 ....... 74 n aio 

Plpmbkes* Samtart Cross. 3. L. Fniln; Now York. ’ 

N V. October 6 .. 740 41 ^ 

AT n rf Sf s S t - Knapl ' ai,d R<,nins . Stoneliiim, Wts. 

< ictober 6 ..... ... 74 0 uno 

Overfi-ow Attachment for Sinks, j. Blum. Chicago, 

FLr n'ioboTY? A - San Francis™. r n L 740,737 

SUrl OetohM- V ia ±: ^ oI ' 3 -' n! ■ Y. 741 *'° 3 

Water Ouosiit' p. j! Chicsgo ,' ill.'' October 741,534 

wWk Closet. A. Ek.'Poril'and.'Me.' OctoVer ^p.'!! 


HOUSES IN XEELAND* 

A paper on “ The Housing of the Pet ? 1 ® 
during Otf Period of 1841-1901" was read hy Mi. R- - 

Matheson, Registrar-General, at a tecen me ^ 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Sot, *•. 
that during the sixty years there was a Siaflua 1 ledu 
tion in the number of houses from 1,328,839 to 858,1- 
There .as aiso a great alteration in the relative num¬ 
ber of houses. Thus, mud cabins, which in 1841 nmn 
bered 491,278, fell to 9,873 in 1901. In considering this 
decline it should be borne in mind that a laige I 
tion of the decrease was due to emigration. Houses of 
a somewhat better class also showed a considerable 
falling off, while second class dwellings or good farm 
houses gradually increased from 264,184 to 521,454, 
and first class houses of a better description than the 
preceding rose from 40,080 to 75,225. As to house ac¬ 
commodation in the whole of Ireland, he said in 1841 
the number of families having only fourth class ac¬ 
commodation formed 42.46 of the total families in the 
country, and in 1901 the percentage was only 4.53. The 
percentages of third class accommodation respectively 
were 39 and 31,64. In tlie second class the figures were 
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2.13 and 7,46 respectively. Dealing with one-room 
tenements, he said of the 59 r 2G5 families in Dublin 
21,747 were located in one-room tenements, or 36.70 
per cent. The percentage in Belfast was 1; Corh, 
10.621 Londonderry, 7.15; Limerick, 15.80, and Water¬ 
ford, 7.2S. Comparing Dublin with other big cities it 
was found that the number of persons in one-room 
tenements with five or more occupants in every 100 of 


the total population was: Dublin, 10.61; Belfast, 0.10; 
London, 0.70; Liverpool, 0.24; Manchester, 0.05; Edin¬ 
burgh, 2.33; Glasgow, 5,24. In conclusion, he said that 
the material improvement in the housing of the peo¬ 
ple of Ireland since 1841 was very satisfactory, but 
there was still much to be accomplished. The sub¬ 
stitution of modern laborers' cottages in the rural dis¬ 
tricts for mud cabins and the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings in some of the larger urban districts had 
done much to provide suitable habitations for the peo¬ 
ple, but the statistics of tenements of one room 
showed that in many parts a considerable proportion 
of the population were still exposed to the evils result¬ 
ing from overcrowding. It was gratifying to know 
that the subject was attracting earnest attention in 
Dublin, where great good had been effected through 
the princely munificence of Lord Iveagh. 


SCOTCH BEEHIVE HOUSES. 

Mb, Thomas Ross, this year's Rhind lecturer in con¬ 
nection with the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in 
his first lecture of the course on J£ Secular Buildings 
Erected in Scotland from the Earliest Period of the 
Seventeenth Century," said there are probably no re¬ 
mains of pre-Boman dwelling-houses in Scotland* 
There is, however, evidence of great tomb structures, 
and the opinion is probably well founded that these 
latter are a reflex of the houses, and, although the 
dwelling-houses have thus perished, it is quite pos¬ 
sible and highly probable that they survive in modern 
instances In remote places. The earliest surviving 
type of human habitation built of stone is probably the 
* 4 beehive ” house, of which there are several examples 
in the western islands. They are of small size, seven 
feet or eight feet in diameter, and of a height suf¬ 
ficient to stand upright within, access being obtained 
by creeping in by the small doorway. The principle 
of their construction is good, so that these houses 
were likely to be enduring. At Howmae, North 
Ronaldsay, there is a complicated plan of two houses, 
with separate cells, a workshop, and two places for 
cattle, some thirteen places in all, of the most com¬ 
plicated and irregular plan. These have all a uniform 
construction, built on the surface of the ground, and 
with stones, without lime or cement, and having con¬ 
verging walls and roofs of stone slabs. The entrance 
doorway and passage were so confined as to necessitate 
stooping. 


THE HOUSE OWEE AS CITIZEN. 

The mechanic who builds a house, sends his chib 
dren to school, and otherwise identifies himself with a 
community of good people, has an important advan¬ 
tage over the one who comes to-day and may go to¬ 
morrow, He becomes a citizen, a neighbor, and a 
friend, where before, even though a good mechanic, 
and well thought of, he had no particular standing in 
any community. His better situation makes better 
opportunities for his children. Identification with a 
community and its people always makes a better con¬ 
dition for any family. It is rare that a workingman 
needs charity or any kind of free help. Make for him 
a fair opportunity and good security for his savings, 
show him the opportunities, convince him that they 
are safe, then give him friendly encouragement, and 
the chances are he will succeed. But to do so he must 
be left perfect freedom to undertake something ac¬ 
cording to his own tastes. 
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ROLLER BEARING SASH PULLEYS. 

The illustrations wliicli accompany this article show 
the only steel sash pulley made with an axle. This all- 
steel roller hearing sash pulley is called the “ Grand 
Rapids" and It is manufactured and just placed on 
the market hy the Grand Rapids Hardware Company. 
The first engraving represents the No. 110 sash pulley, 
with a two-inch wheel. To mortise it in the wood, sim¬ 
ply bore three one-inch holes in line, centers three- 
quarlers inch apart, or bore mortise with the “Grand 
Rapids” triple'bit No. II, or mortise with any pulley 



£3ASJI PULLEY. 


morilser using oue-ineb bits, cutting mortise 2 Vi inches 
long. No counterboring Is necessary, us the face plate 
does not have to be let into the wood, and the mortise 
is finished when, the boles are bored. No nails or 
screws are needed, no time is wasted in fitting, and 
every pulley is of a standard size. Tills roller bearing 
pulley will carry more weight than any sash cord 
will support, and runs smoothly and noiselessly. The 
second engraving shows the roller bearing wheel and 
parts of an unsurpassed type of sash pulley construe- 
tion. Six steel rollers one-quarter inch in diameter 
run on a solid steel axle of the same diameter, arid 
making a bearing that no amount of wear can affect in 
the least, 11 is guaranteed to carry any window made. 
These pulleys are furnished regularly in polished nat¬ 
ural steel, but on special order they can be supplied 
In gun metal or plated brass, bronze or antique copper. 



ROLLER BEARING WHEEL 

The firm, w r e understand, will be glad to send samples 
and give information to any one interested. The Grand 
Rapids Hardware Company, and Grand Rapids Bash 
Pulley Company, also manufacture the “ Grand 
Rapids ” No, 1 Post Boring Machine. It can be set on 
a post and used for general work as well as for run¬ 
ning quadruple or triple bits. It is a well made ma- 
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chine, has tight and loose pulleys, 3.% by 7, which 
should run about 600 revolutions per minute. The ap¬ 
paratus is equipped with a belt shifter and an adjust¬ 
able stop for depth of hole. It also has an adjustable 
counterbalance or level*. It is very easy for any one 
to arrange a simple front treadle for bringing down 
the vertical spindle If such a device is wanted. The 
spindle lias a half-inch straight hole, in which bits are 
fastened. The address is. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

TEST OF ROOTING, 

We have just received from the Standard Faint Com¬ 
pany, of New* York and Chicago, which manufactures 
the well-known “ Ruberoid Roofing M and the Giant 
and P & B Products," a piece of " Giant" insulating 
paper which has been in use in the building of the 
Arctic Ice and Cold Storage Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. # 
for over thirteen years. We have examined the speci¬ 
men carefully, and also compared it with unused 
« Giant" material, and find that it is still in prac¬ 
tically as good a condition as when new, being soft 
and pliable and showing absolutely no signs of de¬ 
terioration. This pliability indicates the unusual value 
of this paper for building and sheathing purposes, 
especially as it can be bent easily into corners, against 
walls, ceilings, and floors, without danger of cracking. 
The !< Giant Papers ” are thoroughly saturated with 
the celebrated "Giant Water-Proof and Acid-Proof 
Compound,” manufactured solely by the Standard 
Paint Company, and the fact that it has not oxidized 
after all these years of service speaks very favorably 
for its lasting qualities. The paper is a tough, strong 
stock of fine quality, non-porous and thoroughly air¬ 
tight, The " Giant Insulating and Sheathing Papers " 
have been standard products of the Company for eigh¬ 
teen years and have sufficiently demonstrated their 
enduring properties. They are used by prominent ar¬ 
chitects throughout the world with general satisfac¬ 
tion. The Company's offices are at No. 100 William 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

WINDOW DECORATION, 

A perfect reproduction of a stained-glass window 1 
has been made and successfully placed on the market 
for many years by the manufacturers, McCaw, Ste- 


moisture, remains intact wherever laid, and is espe¬ 
cially useful in decorating churches which can not 
afford the genuine stained-glass. The accompanying 
illustrations show designs in window 


decorations. 


DECORATION, 

venstrn & Orr, Limited, of Belfast. Ireland. Specimens 
that we have examined are certainly very beautiful, 
and we have information that the material is very 
valuable In contributing to a builder a good share of 
that art by which he enhances the cheerfulness and 
beauty of the various nooks and corners of his struc¬ 
tures. The precise connterpart of a decorative win¬ 
dow in appearance, color, and design of a stained-glass 
window is guaranteed by the manufacturers of 
“ Glacier,” as it is calied. The product Is prepared in 
transparent sheets and consists of a combination of 
gelatine and other materials, on which any ornamental 
design is stamped or printed in varied colors. These 
colors are permanent, rich, and substantial in char¬ 
acter, and never fade out, so that the effect of an 
ornamental stained-glass window has its original in¬ 
tegrity preserved, 11 Glacier Jf is very readily applied 
to existing plain glass window's by a special adhesive 
cement named 11 Seecotine,” that comes with it. Ex¬ 
tremely durable, it will not chip off under heat or 


DECORATION. 

" Glacier " and " Seccotine ” are supplied to the United 
States and Canada by the company's importing agent, 
George Quaile, No. 396 Broadway* New York, N. Y, 

THE GROWING USE OT ZINC WHITE, 

The annual production of zinc oxide, commonly 
known as "zinc w T hite/' has increased in the United 
States during the past decade from about 25,000 tons 
to considerably more than 50,000 tons. Most of this 
material is used as a pigment in the manufacture of 
paints, and the increase must indicate either a vast 
expansion of the painting industry or a growth in 
the proportion of zinc oxide utilized. That the ex¬ 
planation lies in the former rather than the latter sup¬ 
position is proved by the 
fact that In the same pe¬ 
riod the annual produc¬ 
tion of the alternative 
pigment, white lead, has 
increased less than 25 
per cent. 

The reason for this 
disproportionate growth 
is to be found in the 
growing acquaintance of 
the paint using public 
with a comparatively 
new substance, including 
greater knowledge of its 
technic among paint 
manufacturers and great¬ 
er familiarity with its 
qualities among archi¬ 
tects and painters. There 
has long been a marked 
prejudice, well or ill 
found ed* a m ong tb o se 
who govern the selection 
and application of paint, 
in favor of tf straight ” 
white lead—that is, lead 


uncombined with other white pigments. The fact that 
this pigment is not* and that the other Is, fitted for use 
In quarters where hydrogen sulphide is found first 
indicated zinc white as the preferable pigment for 
domestic interiors. Such use gradually familiarized 
the users with its merits, and the paint manufacturers, 
who have unhesitatingly adopted it in large quantities 
to improve their products, have put it into common and 
general use for all purposes. The economy, beauty, and 
excellence of these compound paints have been a con¬ 
tinuous demonstration of the utility of zinc white. 

Architects are, of necessity, conservative, and the se¬ 
lection of paint is but a minor detail in their profession. 
Painters, as a class, are not only conservative, but re¬ 
actionary, hence they cling in general to the familiar 
usages of the past. But for these deterrent influences 
doubtless the use of zinc paints would have grown more 
rapidly. But the potent facts of competition are doing 
their usual work: if the ready mixed paint, conve¬ 
nient and economical as it is, proves by ocular demon¬ 
stration the superiority of paints containing zinc, the 
architect is compelled to consider the reasons therefor 
and the painter to overhaul his fixed beliefs. If the 
reason for the virtues of the best combination paints 
be traced to their content of zinc white, zinc white will 
gradually force itself to the notice of paint users. 

This is what has been occurring and is still in prog¬ 
ress. The consumption of zinc white has merely kept 
pace with the growth of familiarity with it among 
those who use paint. Zinc white is manufactured by 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, No. 11 Broadway, New 
York, N, Y,, and the economical and durable qualities 
of this firm's oxide, together with its other merits, are 
recognized as contributing largely to the more than 
doubling of the zinc white output in the past ten years. 

METAL CEILINGS, 

lx placing a ceiling the best policy is to use a ma¬ 
terial which will secure durability, safety, ornamenta¬ 
tion, and cleanliness. The various kinds of inner 
roofings have their advantages, but are almost certain 
to harbor some radical weakness, blemish, or menace 
that would be impossible in a metal covering. A steel 
ceiling can be put up as readily in a house already 
plastered as In a new building, and this decorative 
renovation can be more quickly performed in metal 
than in anything else, and with the satisfaction that 
it will stay in place as long as the building lasts. 
Stamped steel ceilings that embody the above require¬ 
ments of modern town and country houses are manu¬ 
factured by H. S. Northrop, No, 40 Cherry Street, New 
York, N. Y. This establishment has at band many 
patterns desirable for residences and easily put up by 
local carpenters. For the hall, II. S. Northrop fur¬ 
nishes metal decorations consisting of copper wain¬ 
scoting, with walls and the filling of the panels in 
stamped steel, painted, and a beam effect of plain sheet 
steel, grained In wood colors. For the dining-room, 
library, living and bedrooms, a ceiling of English de¬ 
sign, or one of Colonial panels, or of small stamped 
patterns between wood or metal beams. For the 
kitchen and bath, as everything should be spotlessly 
clean, steel tiling, which can be put on and finished 
with enamel paint, There are four sizes of plain tiling ’, 
besides several of embossed design. For the parlor, 
as this is usually treated in the most delicate coin. ; 
and furnished with everything light and graceful, the 
ceiling of the small, clean cut French pattern, as shown 
in the illustration, is the standard type kept in stock, 
but other styles are furnished if more agreeable. This 
one has a cornice, border, and centerpiece patterns all 
connecting to and matching the field pattern. The 
color should be a continuation in lighter shades of 
that on the walls. 


PARLOR CELLING DECORATION, 
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Kinnear 
Radiators 

excel in artistic appearance, 
greatest heating surface in 
limited floor space, in¬ 
creased efficiency, and 
decreased weight. 

Durability Guaranteed 

Beautiful electric finish to conform to any interior decoration. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 5. 


Kinnear=Hood Steel Company 

No. 14 / Broadway, New York, N- V. 




Half Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, but most 
people want water every day. If 

RIDER - ERICSSON 

Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can frave water every day in the 
year, and your cook or stable boy is the only 
engineer needed* 25,000 in daily use* 

Catalogue *' B r ** on application to nearest store * 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 

35 Warren Street, SEW YORK, 

40 Dearborn Stmt, CHICAGO. 

239 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 

40 N* 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 

692 Craig St., MONTREAL, P. 0. 

22 Pitt St*, SYDNEY, X. $. W. 

Teniente-Rey 7h HAVANA, Cl!BA, 



KOlI'S 

Patent 

LOCK 




are particularly well adapted for outdoor use. Many 
of the attractive residence s shown in this and other 
publications are using columns furnished by us for 
porch and Pergola work. 

Our well equipped cabinet department permits us to 
furnish these columns and pilasters made of various 
hard woods for interior decoration as well. 

They are made in all sizes from 5 in, to 42 in. 
diameter, and proportionate length. 

Send for illustrated catalogue “A” showing the 
various styles of columns, caps and bases manufactured 
by us. 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. C0. f 



K/lOUrsJT VERNON, PM* V., U, S, A. 


New York Officer Townsend Buildings 1123 Broadway, 




Four 

Sizes. 


The Popular Fox Trimmers 

Miter Machines 


For 

Uit-:rin£ 

Moulding 


: and 


Dado Heads 


Fox Trimmers will true up the 
ends of any piece of wood, accurately 
and smooth on any angle instantly. 

Every Builder should have one. 

Four Styles, Ten Sizes* 


No* 3 ™ter. 


No, I 

Adjustable 
Dado Head* 


oaoo hups in 

tHY PJAHETER 

1,, k ...V miT 


ANY TOOL 
ON TRIAL. 


Catalogues and Prices on request. 

FOX MACHINE CO. «d p KS£*Vh 



** Absolutely safe ami reliable. Ask your friends.” 

Tire must be fought 

from the minute it shows itself. For the 
best fire protection and water service, 
whether for residence, factory or small 
town, employ a Caldwell TanK on a 
Caldwell Tower. The reduction in H 
insurance l'ates will more than pay original l 
cost in a short time. The tank is tight and j 
durable and the tower strong and sightly. 
Some cf these outfits arc in your vicinity. 
Let us refer you to them. 

Send for our catalogue, price list and 
plans. 

W. E. CALDWELL CO., 

LOUISVXILI^E. KT. 


MARSTON’S 


HAND AND FOOT POWER 

CIRCULAR SAW 



Iron Frame, 3© Inches high. 


CENTRE PART OF TOP IS MADE OF IRON ACCURATELY PLANED, 

with grooves on each aide of paw for gauges to slide in. 


Steel shafts and best Babbitt metal boxes 
Gears are* all Tnaohme-cutfrom solid iron. 

Two 7 inch saws And two crank handles with each machine. 


Boring table ttnd side treadle. 
Weight, complete, 350 IbH. 
Send for catalogue. 


Western Factory, HENRY SANDERS CO., 77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago. III. 


J. M. Marston & Co., 199 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 
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All styles at it will pay you. 

RIGHT PRICES* jL TO GET THEM 

r "f% METAL CEILIlNG5,C0R/'IIC& 

rl vSK/LBfiHTS £ rO- J 


Eslab- 

lisherf 

1843 


^Secure 

. protection 

/ J and 


' r • rz L - * r wui 

Asphalt Roofing 

SAVES REPAIRS* SAVES RECQATlNG, 
SAVES RENEWING* 

BSHO ron 5AWPC18 AKD PAM^HLST. 

STOW ELL MFC* CO. 

JERSEY CITY, N* J* 


eOPa^o Ulirntrnt^ CiUtiJofftus or 
over SHw Ueatgii# of Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 

TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
COPPER FINJALS, Etc* 

Mullet !«» nrtT tidiirc n fur SkiruL iiLump 
—iuitf tin? i-.-I.tift, 

T. W* JONES. /Vlnmifncturer, 

is Fletdior Street* New You*. 
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f STAflLlSHtb 1M* 

THE STORM MANUFACTURING CO 

Largtfi flflrf Itadhv fakirs of 

Dumb-Waiters and Hand Elevators 

Htw wom « omn. **** cC ~ 

■ u ct.A-.cn* *r NEWARK. N. J. 


Typewriters 

ALL makes $I5 to $ 75 

GUARRNTEED*CaTAU)GUE FREE 
Phila.Typewriter Exchange 

PHILADEIPHIA0PITTSBURG. 


NOW 


Compressed Air 

Its Production* Uses and Applications. 

By GARDNER D, HISCOX, M.E., Author of “Mechanical Movements,” 
LARGE 8vo. 820 PAGES. 547 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE, bound in Cloth, $5.00. Half Morocco, $6.50. 

A complete treatise on the subject of Compressed Air, comprising its nhvsical 
and operative properties from a vacuum to its liquid form. Its thermodynamics 
compression transmission, expansion, and its uses for power purposes in mining 
S U 7h^ k : pneumatic motors, shop tools, L blasts Tor elelu ”g and 
and ur ficaikfn tf wafi™ ’ !lfts : pumping of water, acids and oils; aeration 
sion rcfrternHon f ^f„ A? pI 1 V ; F alIwa y propulsion, pneumatic tube transmis- 

, r t.d tears* 

lS'SSi 5 !?S,aif a A ”“*• 

A special illustrated circular of this book will be sent to any address on application. 

MUNJV & CO., 361 Broadway* New York* 


O TTR remarkable recent Inventions enable ti 
in otter the public an intensely brJHlan 
stmnkukwi £J1S lit muoh less cost them ek 
#**» lufttor, safer a ml cheaper limn eleeiHdtv. an 
but one-fanrtb as much as Acctyletn 
Most <lnrzibi3 uiptl least expensive apparatus t 
maintain in effective parjwniA) operation* Give 
tKTiV c ?* of , Hffhilnj*:. cotib ittg. and heatiu* 
tuueht ^atiHfactirm jpaaranfceii. and easy term! 
J tic w t y h riimni 1 us f or uu bur ban li ome s'* inetit i 
tlorm, He. \\ e eonftSTuct special nupnrntus aJuo fc 
iuH Kas fnr murmfuetti rin^r, proilncinfr gas equiv 
ment to ©toy traaut ^ ccntsi per i .otocubic feel. an 

S3 ulr«t% Wy iaI ^ dcI “ nlls ' Blso to 

C. Nl. KEJVIP MFG. CO., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


PATENT PROTECTION 

—- IN — 

Cuba, Porto Rico, s Philippines. 


Owners of TJniteel States Patents, Trade Marks 
Prints and Labels may procure protection in the 
Colonial possessions of the United States by effect¬ 
ing registration in these countries. 

The expense is very slight and the protection 
required by such registration should be secured 
without delay* 

For terms and full information, address 

M UNN OO.* 

PATENT SOLICITORS, 

361 Btoudway, 

625 F Street New York, 

Washington > jD. C* 


December, 1903. 


TO BUILD FROM, 

Tmk National Builder a 
monthly Journal devoted to 
practical building iuLer- 
eftts. lkicli number con¬ 
tains one or more Archi¬ 
tect' plans of a moderate- 
priced struct urc. drawn to 
a scale and ready lo buikl 
from, with a complete hill 
of material ntul detailed 
estimate, per year. Sample and CaH free. 

THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
306*398 O^arborn <*L CHICAGO* 


di Jwlvcs mkL 

■ Iirv, 1WI4ML *■ * ■ *■ I lltli- M ) I (! R II1 L i-J9.11 1J E 

p* JbirmtfiHe. AnM^npUc UrmnlL prepaid, 
*, nun unruiui. WiiiiuU! inn! to dealers* 

Ot irnsji i#w} deuce & jUrited. 


„ HANDS 

i*ri*-^rdvoot irmmntly vim 
mnehtuecrriLM 1 . puint mid mi,. 

.. ■’ 

l*1r*. _ _ 

Ct trtvm l»o! s «e mm e* j untea, 

THE UTILITY CO.* 233 Greenwich St 


New YoTk. 4 


Strive for Harmony 

la Hie rooiTi arrfintreiTietvlsftnirl wall decora' 
CEoiss of yr'iur tiomc- MbieIc- to-orderclocks 
pci iEEif iiu eschistveness. aatl Inrifyidnaiity 
«n.Mtaiiudile even t>y most careful tmr- 
chhdag of the rt&dy-tufiaeaori. 

Send for Photographs 

1 W + e mftruifartiire tlie famous " WH- 

larrl StVlc 1 ■ ClOCks aiu 1 tail furnish 
I them fn »vwal-.s*yl«s of finish rad 
desiens. the asking we sepilnhotO; 

_J jvmpiis representing e:taot details of 

^end us details of spue’c for which clock is desired, with 

will enable yoatmlecfdea vexfn^ P rob ljSE 
promptly ami in thorangh,'good aiid exclusive taste. Wo 
tive proiuptatteadtut to ait your needs. 

E__ „ . ,. _L m. i. 


BUILDERS* GUIDE 

By I. P. HICKS. 

This Isons of the most unefnl books for bull derc 
ami b nil ding pecbnnfcp that is published. It cwi- 
talna a vcr,v r practical system of estiiuaUxtA labor and 
materials, showing how to figure In almost every 
tail of building uonstrucGoti, Jndtiding (carpenters* 
work. miiflQhry, phiAtering, hardware. i>alntintr. etc. 
A section is given to ilia geometrical njeaBirrement of 
root HUrfappH, witfi nnmerons illustrations and ex¬ 
amples covering roof fra ruing or every description. 
The volume nfso con tains n chapter on mitering* 
platicfi^rs, mohlingft, etc*, dcueriblng the ninkingof 
ninny troublesome joints. lttl> pages, 114 lltustTii- 
tiom?. €JotJi. 1^1*00. 

For sale by MU NX & CO., Sfil Broadway, Now York. 


THE FRANKLIN DYNAMO 

' SO Watts, 10 Volts, 6 Amperes 

fi.000 to 4*000 revolutions. Seta of nifitc- 
rlals* finished parts, complete machines* 
For amateur const ruet i- >n- very efficient. 
Wdl drive n dental engine, sewing ma¬ 
chine or small hi the? run as a generator, 
will furnish current for six G-eandJe 
lamps. Farts, fS.afl, fS.Sfl. Com¬ 

plete, £13.50. Write for droular 9. 

parsell & Weed* J29-I3I W* 31st SL, N,Y* 


VOLT AMMETERS 


P'ccket eijie, but Jar^e enough for nccumcy 
Anrl pTA. ties* use. V.(Hh.us nfijjcs for testiax 
biicitHes, electric Hxbt. telephone .and otlirr 
dn lifts , trie, Also V i>1 Lmct«f« and A ii micteni 
for general Micasurements* Serni furCircnlax. 

I*. M. P1GNOLET. 

80 Cortlatidt Street. New York, N. V. 


For Sixty Years 

we have been Diamond ImpgrtorB and Man¬ 
ufacturing JewuIeW- l r 'ronj a modest eejrln- 
Tilnt/ «ur hnsdieNs 1 h1e» developed Into the 
largest in the world. Our diamonds are the 
finest imported, have a beautiful blue-white 
color, and arc sold on 

Small Monthly Payments 

\Ye give with every purchase a certificate 
guaranteeing quality and value. Our Ini- . 
aiensc business enables yon lo 

Save from 15 to 25 per cent. 

upon price* charged elsewhere. 

All transactions ore confidential. 

WE TRUST YOU 


because put business Is bused on faith In 
the integrity of the people. Send for our ■ 
nevr Cutnlogue S.A. b contains a tyim- 
plete description of all kinds of Diamond 
Jewelry, with prices, and explains crar 

^ Easy Payment Plan 

Yon |^y UO per cent, down , 
ntul: K> pHr LVilL, jKfif iruustli . 
iitttJt jnjrclmse la compbltnl, 
whleli i* (lint? mouths wjffc. 
r U A tfU.1 hu'onvti uk 1 uc*.'. 

huffikti 

67*69 .tew Sr. N 


Automatic 
Closing 
Sliding and 
Revolving* 
SasheBi 


Reduce Insurance 
by using 

S MITHS 

Patent 

Fireproof 

Metal 

Wire-Glass 

Windows 

SMITH-WARREN CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 


A CHOICE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Illustrated Edition of 

The Cardinal's Snuff-Box 

By Henry Harland 

Profusely Iilw5tr*itpd by 

G- C* Wilmaliurst 

Rich 1 1 r Bou od* J 2m o * $ 1 *50 


New Novel 
by Charles Marriott 

Author of **Thc Column/ 1 ' * J Love with 
Honor/' etc- 

The House on the Sands 

12mo* $1*50 


New Novel by the author of 4i The 
Usurper/' «Idols,” etc. 

Where Love Is 


t 2 mo* $L 50 


New Novel by the author of ^They 
That Took the Sword/* etc* 

Eleanor Dayton 

I2mo* $f*50 


By 

W. J. 

Locke 


By 

Baron 

Russell 


If you want the maximum of excitement 
to the square inch, read 

The Ms. in a 
Red Box 

By the Dark Author 

A splendid swashbuckler tale of daring 
and adventure* f2mo* $1.50 


By 

Nathaniel 

Stephenson 


Cyrus 

Lauron 

Hooper 


I2mo. $1.50 


Borlase and Son 

A aovel of business life 
stirring and true 


t6mo* $L0Q net 

Gee-Boy Gee-Boy 

The story of a boy dreamer after the style 
of Kenneth Grahame's ** Golden Age” 


If you want some of the most killing satire on 
popular authors—‘here it is. 


E. C* Stedman says of 
Ridgely Torrence's New Play 

* It stamp* the author as a poet who will 

doh ‘ r ^ r - 


> honor to America/' 


The Literary Guillotine 

By ???????? El Borado El Dorado 

16mo* $1.00 net. A Tragedy in Blank Verse* J2mo, $1*25 net* 


JOHN LANE ILLU^RA? ED FiSr? UST NEW YORK 
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The 

Cadillac 

The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 

Until the Cadillac was made, all 
automobile construction was 
more or less experimental. This 
machine is made ou a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth¬ 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort* speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi¬ 
tions of roads. You should not 
buy before examining this won¬ 
derful new machine. Price f, o* b. 
at factory , £75°' 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at an extra cost of Jioo, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four, as required—a very 
graceful effect in either use. 
Write for illustrated booklet N. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit* With. 



ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE. — DIREC- 

tlonikwltb tnunv illustrations, for makius: a COnapifite 
machine from two bicycles ure etveii in M pi llmknt 
jfn, 11 $13. The motor and battery are also treated of 
in detail, i'rtee 10 emit*. For sale by M®m & Co. and 
all newsdealer*. 


TUBULAR 
DRIVING LAMP. 

IT fa the only perfect mie. 

1 T will not blow or jar out* 

IT ideesa clear, white h&bt. 

IT la like an engine heail- 
light, 

I T throws the light straight 
ahead from 200 to m ft, 

I T burns kerosene. 

ScnUc for bmk (free)* 

R, E* DIETZ GO., 60 Lalght Street, New York. 

jMtfhhon ibi# pajwr and evt xpeciai dtaCBUfiti 

-ESTABLISH ED 1840,- 





J." 

HANGERS 


Absolutely ilie BEST* 

WHY ? 

Thty art MiwIumfciUty CtipoQt, 
RicniTatfety Ground, Lightest, V«wt Jh»i 
/ aml WklchFiwt. Nedtel In 

arul they tih! llMhI hy pin? beat Miirnifaeturcra 
an.3 ririfk-tt hy tW Siust tWiSELEina!*. ami 
AntiUeun ftf America. 

FupP City MIfc* Co., iafc, Ouazo. 



Presses for 
Sub=Press Work. 

Five Hisses, Snb-PrefjHes and 
Tim In io order. 

ty Send fet Catotogtte* 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, 

P. 0. Box 7. WATERBURY, CONN. 


MILLS FOMLL MATERIALS. 

H I MESS IS TO MAKE 
RY FOR GRINDING 
suing ROCKS AND 
MG ALL HARD 5US - 
WE HANDLE ALL 
AERIALS FROM LOT¬ 
TO ROOTS AND HERBS, 
4 UNEXCELLED pro¬ 
cess. if YOU WANT 
ANY KIND OF A 
MIU OR GRINDING 
HINE, COME TO 
AND YOU WILL 

T THE. BEST 

STILL SAVE 

e*S 5 ^s>i 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CC. 

wen*CATALOG N9 4) MUNCY, Pa 


Dr. Deimel 

Underwear 

The Dr. Deimel Linen Under¬ 
wear means warmth, protec¬ 
tion^ and health to every one— 
young and old—it is the best 
that money can buy. 

Wear it this winter as 
a safeguard against the 
cold-catching habit* 

For catalogue and 

samples of material 
■n^imri add ress 

beur tiiMi Lrcuk-nnuL. 

The Deimel Lirtett-Mesh Co*, 

0<*pl. J. 42—191 Broadway, N- V* 



Sax Francisco, Cal., 
W A Sll 1 XGION, D* i , 


IH Montgomery SL 
Fifteenth Si,, N. W. 

StSSl 1 Cax.. 2302 St. cStSierine St* 

LoXDOM * C.* F\U„ 8S Strand, { Hotel Cecil), 


l .The Watch 

of the 

Period 






ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
at any time—' 


Through heal 
and cold, or jar 
and jolt— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping;. Guaranteed against original defect. 

Every Elgin Wateli has “Elgin" engraved on the works. Booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 


CRUDE ASBESTOS 

DIRECT FROM MINES 

R. H. MARTIN, 

OFFICE. ST.PAUL BUILDING 

220 B’way, New York. 


( PREPARED 

ASBESTOS FIBRE 

for Manulacttirers use 


Iflodern Jfmerican $cbool Buildings 

By WARREN RICHARD BRIGGS. 

Size, 6 x 9 inches! 412 Pages and 89 Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, $ 4 . 00 . 


This fine work is comprised in sixteen chapters. The 
first five chapters relate to “Appropriations," “ Competitions, 

* i ** obrl ** f'nrnrmE^inrtft " following which th£OUeS^ 


*■ Specialists"*- and 14 Commissions, following which the ques¬ 
tion of superintendence is considered, together with the ethics 
relating thereto. The chapters which follow treat of ready¬ 
made plans, entrance halls and staircases, windows and 
lighting, hat and cloak rooms, together with play rooms, 
heating and ventilation, sanitary arrangements and the 
hygienic construction of the Bridgeport High School Building. 
Chapters which cannot fail to especially interest a large class 
are those on “Suburban School Houses M and * 4 Planning and. 
Construction of School Houses." These cover something like 
175 pages, and are illustrated by numerous engravings showing 
floor plans and elevations of buildings adapted for suburban 
and other sites* The designs show edifices ranging irom a 
one room structure up to those appropriate for State Normal 
Schools, 


For sale by MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City. 



A BOOK EVERY PROGRESSIVE BUILDER SHOULD HAVE. 
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By F. E. KIDDER, C.E., Ph.D., Architect, 

Author o£ **The Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book*” 

FOURTH EDITION. 


Part I.-MASONS’ WORK. 


421 Pages. 


250 Illustrations. 


FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


The primary object of the author in preparing this volume has been to present to 
the Student, Architect, and Builder a text book and guide to the materials used in 
Architectural Masonry and the most approved methods of doing the various kinds of 
work, and incidentally to point out some of the ways in which such work should not be 
done, and the too frequent methods of slighting the work. 

One 8vo Voh* Cloth, Price, postpaid, $4*00. 


EiT 1 Sample pages on application. 


Seeds 


aw planted by former 
and gardener who Lob 
r stopped esperimPnt.Lnp. it 
r pays to pay a Haiti more 
, for Furry x anil rea p a t?rwt 
deal mure at the HfUrvtsL All 
dealers. 1 if ©3 A hh tin I 

peat paid free IO all applicants. 

D, IYI. FERRY & CO M 
Detroit# Mich. 


BICYCLE TIKE REPAIRING.— Til!' 

Mending of Fingte Tube Tires. — A jiructtcai article 111fis- 
iTfillnjj ilie method of Insertfup 


IJ 4 L ( I ■ ■ ,14 %>■ PJ Ju ^ ^ 1 

ijIIcis and plugnersi tcpctlser wii. 
and the uae of puncture Handfl, n muimikniur. 
tidned in StrPPLBMENT I HI2. Price id ceias* 
sale y bMimu Jfc Co* and (ill ncwedqaleim. 


n ^j iiv. ■ ih io iv ■ • 

patuPcs and iiHirs with 
lTl rubber hand pluugiug 
s* it IlliiHt rialons. v«n- 
, Price Id cents* For 



SCROLL 


WYEB. 

On receipt of l ft eents 
I will send, postpiild, the 

pattern of this T lire p- 
Shclf Ilmrket, uUa 
15x21, over 300 beauti¬ 
ful III in i*u ure Ihi- 
HiiruN for Scroll §aw> 
MiK,and my iLLUSTftAi*- 
Eij Ctttalufrue of Scroll 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Stnall Locks, 
Fancy Hinges, Catches, 
Clock Movements, etc.; 
or send fimifN for Cits 
lopjiie und Miniature Do* 
si^na. 

A* Il» POMEROY. 

Department B. 
fIS, Awylnm Street, 
Hautfoud. COa\\. 


Quality-Simplicity-Practicabiiity 

TliCije are the thro© lropf)rt4mt points studied lu the 
manufacture of the widely celebrated 

CRESCENT SAFETY RAZOR 

The quality is us 
su red from the Lit t 
thuL the blade * 
forged from the 

finest English R/ij... 
or Steel, tempurcfi 
hy an improved 
process. The slm 
pllclty ia shown in 
thecosowitli which 
the blmlecan he ml 
justed for almvinp 
or mmpphii/. Fhe 
pructablHty Is Lbat every part is Interebangoaol e and 
e xt ru i ibvd are nuaran t eed to lit* mp] e b y tor j s ter ^d 

mall for Jel.2S* 

SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY C 0 „ Souihingtoii, CL, U. S* A. 

The Pocket 
Manicure ^ 

TFliiiK,fll«5,hii t i !j'< J i nml 
clenns, nml thd 

null ptrhnn i-ixmlL 
tion. A romplih mr.u- 
icurp fat man, wouuin 
or cli E Ed, 8H*«r«rrrl, 
nit-ktd <1. S+<m 
1 i*>$l jmld ftra f.'iTipi f>l 
iirtc* if your O C _ 

ilfpiliT Il&sii’I H i 0 C 

KLIP-KLIP CO** 663 So. Clinton St, Rochester, N. Y, 



KLIP KLIP 




M EC I LI AN I<D A Lli Y TRUE* 

HA Onr maohuiery for correctly shaping i*nd 
Bfl FiiaetDE the tectb of all kiuthi of tcear 3a as¬ 
suring worlr that l» mecbanicully perfbct. 
Cost much lesa than on ibe old pdnelido 
Send for free booklet, Buffalo Geau a 
Patters V\ OUKS, Bnflaio, N* Y. 


THIRD EDITION. 

Part II.—CARPENTERS' WORK. 544 Pages. 524 Illustrations. 

FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

It has been the aim of the Author, in preparing this work, to furnish a series of 
books that shall be of practical value to all who have to do with building operations, 
and especially to architects, draughtsmen and builders. In this volume an attempt 
has been made to describe those materials and methods of construction that come 
within the ordinary province of the cai^penter or are usually included in the carpenter's 
specifications. 

One Svo VoL, Cloth, Price, postpaid, $4.00, 


Each part independent and sold separately. 


For Sale by MUNN & CO.* 361 Broadway, New York. 


Absolute Range Perfection 

Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 

$10 «>$20 
Saved. 



Yoiif money re* 
uncled after 6 
months' trial if 

Clapp's Ideal Steel ICtvnge 

i* n 00 |H?r oifiL filter Chain, atbe™. My ftipenor Inratlun 
Lake ErU?, wIrt* [rtm, rriftl* frrEuhl^ artif wkllleil laW n» 

chfanil ermhlca cihS to lurnijli n TOP ?i0TC|i linneu’ 
al nr Tran HAVlnp of MO to f W, S4niJ fw fr« i-atnk>jru r.*t c.f a!) jtl ylrs 
and with or without rrreT-vtdf, fof cltv, town or t-minir? im. 

CHESTER D, CLAPP, Hntnmlt J^t.* ToIwJb. O* 

(PniL-lioal Stove uud Ranirf Mitn.i 




































































































HAND RAILING 
SIMPLIFIED. 
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OAK AND MAPLE FLOOR FOR BATHROOM. 


The Beauties of Inlaid Hardwood Hours 

are becoming more thoroughly appreciated by artistic architects and house owners 

RIVERTON PARQUET FLOORING 

t0 ThVexSmTcare used by us is repaid in the effectiveness and durability 
of our floors, 

Riverton Parquet Floors are a better investment than any ordinary hard¬ 
wood floor, because they are a source of supreme satisfaction to every owner 
who has them put in* 

Exclusive and original designs will be furnished and estimates 
made, for each particular room. This Is one of our spectalt.es. 

Write us for information as to what others think of the Riverton Parquet 
Floors we have laid for them* 

Responsible Agents can secure exclusive sate of these Floors by 
prompt action. 

THE RIVERTON MANUFACTURING CO, Riverton, N. J. 


SIMPLE 

CONSTRUCTION. 


Liohl & Air 

m&y be admitted at 
&ny p 6 rt of the why 
dow if you use 

Burlington 
"Venetian or Sliding 

Write for'* C C (tV 

Screens. Bur,m ^ on 

for Windowj a.rvd D©qA £)Ur 


“ THATCHERHunters navealways been remark 
able for their Simplicity and great efficiency in con¬ 
struction. jpfty-two years* successful experience 
making these goods should reassure you as to our 
ability—to do things. You may depend upon us— 
for the beat made. 

F r U RNA o ranges, boilers. 

Seed for Catalog. 

THATCHER FURNACE CO M 

Works: Newark, N. J. 240 Water $t. p New York. 


Dumb Waiters 

and 

Hand Elevators 


trunk lifts 

INVALID LIFTS 
CARRIAGI- KLEVATORS 
SIDEWALK ELEVATORS 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
HATCHWAY HOISTS 

All of most improved design 
and const met)on. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 

POUtiHK EKR5IE. N. V. 

New York Sal esreorn : no Liberty St. 

Catalogue on Application. 
Fxtinmtca on Request. 


rig an expo' JHH 

developing Hand ItMltlbj*, Edited and revised by 
FRED* T. Hox^OSON, Architect, member at O* A. A. 

This is the only book published which treats the 
art of Hand Railing throughout on the sectnnan 
system* and the work seems to be done thorough 1 v* 
By this method any good workman who gives an 
hour or two to the study of the subject as exem¬ 
pli tied in this little work’ will be enabled to build a 
fair mil* 

4 S Illustrations. GnetSmo. VoL Clnifi, Price, Si.00. 

Far Sate by MUNJi & CO., ilM Broadway* H. Y, 


C 7 ^ ur ^ ar £ e Catalogue of American and Foreign Scientific and 
Technical Books, embracing more than Fifty different sub* 
jects, and containing ii 6 pages* will be mailed free to 
any address in the world* MUNN & tO , 36 1 Broad way, New York City 


Revolution in Building Methods 


II ullrilaj;* i-rr-Upfl wlib 

IllFM' |l4l*lllrll flltlfffe-* 
nra ti* rwvallj 

nnd »«Iuinl« T LIliil, if 
Ilu’ muu‘ U nq| sotxli'rl, 
unlf»» pal’ll** orotfLln.^ 
Irnll i3 i d.rti fc.pt** netun-ii 
ilirlr lln'itii’t frnm Tho 
Htoranfl S. Fulfil rr Hut- 
low 1'mim‘lr lIulMiuq 
Wwk i'umpii&T me (hrli* 
rfnir ■ HthirlrrJ ii ci.-n f-a.. 


Send for 
Catalogues 
ti and S* 


Builders and contractors every¬ 
where will welcome the advent of 
a new perfected building material 
that is certain to become popular 
wherever tried* 

HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BUILDING BLOCKS 

give vertical dues within that pro¬ 
duce the best ventilation, retard 
rain and moisture, and are positive 
non-conductors of heat and cold. 
These bricks are light, strong and 
hygiemc. No danger of building 
too high with them. Made in nine 
s'zes, from S inches upwards* all to 
fit without any cutting needed* 
L^ok like natural stone, last longer, 
and can be colored or ornamented 
as desired. Machines for making 
the ab>ve turn out 2,400 to 3,000 
cubic feet per day in hollow blocks. 
The blocks made are absolutely 
hre water, frost and vermin proof, 
and need neither paint nor repairs 
require no backing of bricks and 
safely carry floors, joists, beams 
and roofs. Hollow space affords 
facilities for gas and water pines, 
electric wires, speaking tubes, etc* 
i'Ull particulars supplied on appli¬ 
cation to " 


HARMON s. PALMERJHOLLOW CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCK CO. 


lai* 
Watch 


E two million people who buy 
_ ngersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil¬ 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises. 

I f you want rhe best w»rch, any dealer for an 
Inertsalt and see ihnr you *et It* 1 r you don’t, send 
as a dollar and ynu will receive one hy mail, prepaid, 
Sanblftt FREE, Adilrrl* Prpfc, 35 * 

R 0 BT.I .1 NGERSOLL & BB 0 ,, 47 Cortland* St. t fL V. 


Gas Engine 

Construction 

By HENRY V. A. PAFtSELL. Jr*. I#em. A. I Elec. Etig„ 
and ARTHUR J. WEE, M- E. 

PEO FTgELY ILLITSTRATEI), 

Price, $2.50, postpaid. 

This hook trftflta of the subject more from th© 
standpoint of practice than that of theory Thu 
pmjciplu* or operation of Uim Engine «re clearly 
and simply described, nod then th* actual construe- 
tiun of a half-horse power engfoe is taken up. 

First come directions for nmklut the patterns; 
this is followed by all tine detail* of the medianleal 
operations of finishing up and fitting rbo casing*. 
It is profusely iiluatraM with beautiful eDgrovtiutH 
M 10 work hi progress. ehowfnR I be modes 

of chucking, tiirnliiE, boring tied fiufcdimg the pans 
io the lai he, and al&o plainly showing the lining 1 up 
HJifl erection of ihe engine. 

bimi’nniitiH'it workliirdmvlnpigive clearly 
tho Sixes and forms nf th« variant detuiN. 

The entire engine, wffcli tho exception of the fly¬ 
wheels, is ' leagued to In? made on a simple eight- 
Inch Jit he, with Slide reets. 

The book oioses with a chapter rn American prac¬ 
tice in Gas Engine design, and pives simple ruJeJw so 
that any one can out the dimensions of similar 
euj^Ines of olher powers, 

Fv*r y 31 Just ration in this Imok Is \w\\- und 
original, having been made «xpn-Ksly G*r I hi* 
work, l.arjpe 8vo, SfleJ pages. 

tfT' Send far Circular of Contents, 

MU^N Sc CO. r Publishers, 

SciEicrtret' AwraicAf? Office, 
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Trent Tile Company 

OFFICE AND WORKS: TRENTON, N. J-, U. S. A. 


[NNEXED illustration is an interior view of Peoples' Bank, Union* 
S. C, Wainscoting tiled with our Non-Crazing Color No. 280 , 
the cap and base in color No. 260 ; the effect obtained being « Malachite." 
Floor laid with our Non-Absorbent Ceramic Mosaics. 11 you aie con¬ 
sidering the wainscot question * write us before you select the material. 

Our new Non-Crazing Glazes are made in many colors and 
shadesj and are richer in decorative features than the rarest onyx 01 
Marbles, While they are more beautiful than onyx or marble, they 
cost less, and are unsurpassed in wearing properties. The Palace of 
the Alhambra, erected centuries ago, is an example of magnificent tile 
work, the beauties of which are as great to-day as when completed. 
History discloses no example of marble work that is its equal in any 
respect. Query: IVhy use marble? 

We make tile of all kinds and for all purposes. 

Make special designs without charge. 




. E-. BOLLES Iron and Wire Works 


Bank Railings, Elevator Enclosures and 
Cars, Grilles, Fire Escapes, Iron 
Fencing, Balcony Railings, etc . 

DETROIT, MICH, U* S. A. 

Send for Catalogue S, and mention line 
or business. 



Don’t Experiment 

B U Y —. 

FISK TIRES 

FISK RUBBER COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SECOND EQITION. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

A Practical Kjatem for Writing Spectficafclo&G for Bull dihgii. 

By W, FRANK BOWER, Architect. 

Ono volume, 540 pages* 9x12 indies, hom'd in dark 
green buckram, lettered in uhimhmui, 

('1 mi lar n a d sn mp 1 e pagea i yh app] JefitJo m ^ 

Price. pofltpaid, >f*5.00. Pot*(m1e I h.v" 

MTNX & € 0 ., Broadway, New York, 


Tie Roebling System of Fire-Proofing. 



Highest efficiency In Bre and water tests of the New York Building Department, and now the 
recognized STANDARD OP FlKE-BKQOF CONSTRUCTION, 

THE ROEBL1NC CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

SE,V1> for Catalqgle - 121 Liberty Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ARCHITECTS’ 

DIRECTORY 

AND SPECIFICATION INDEX 

FOR W03-4, 

Containing a complete list of the Architects 
in the United States and Canada, classified 
by States and towns, indicating those who 
are members of the American Institute of 
Architects, also the names of the officers 
and locations of the different architectural 
associations in the United States, Prepared 
with the greatest care to secure accuracy 
both in names and locations, together with 
a brief specification index of prominent 
dealers and manufacturers of build tug 
materials and appliances. 

Published Annually, Fifth Edition. 

PRICE, CLOTH, - TWO DOLLARS NET. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 

Send for my 74 -page Catalogue No fir, 

Tbis catalogue has just been published 
and contains descriptions and illustrations 
of the latest standard publications on 
Architecture, Building, Decorating, Paint¬ 
ing, Electricity, Mechanics, and the Indus¬ 
trial Arts, earefullv classified under their 
special headings. ' 

MAILED! FREE ON REQUEST. 


Send for sample copy of 

ARCHITECTS* 
SS5 BUILDERS’ 
MAGAZIN E 



HT (jse your own paper. 

W Any pen* any ink, no press ^ 

f Government Officials* Colonists, Farmers . 1 

will find it invaluable. 

Every man who writes letters should write for pro;#:: 
it luu stationer does not keep it, Wc manufacture 

l ^Dltumrs" Typewriter Ribbons 
L and Carbon Paper, { 

V PEN-CARBfW MANIFOLD C(U I>epl- f, 

145*7*4 Centre SI,* New Vork, U.S.A, AT 


The Eureka Clip 

The most useful article over invented 
tor the purpose. India pen eatyle to Law¬ 
yers. Editors, Students, Rankers, Insur¬ 
ance Companies uiiq btiBiik^ men gen- 
orally. Book marker and paper clip. 
Does not mutilate the paper. Can be 
used repeatedly. In boxes of 100 for 33e. 
To tie hud of all bouksellcra, atatiOnerB 
and notion dealers, or ny mall on receipt 
Of juice. Sample card, by mail, free Man¬ 
ufactured by (hiiiHiilldtiled Safety 
Pin (3a,* Box 121, ItliHiitiiiclil, X. J, 





YOU ARE EASY 

If yon need a carpenter to help you repair your roof with 

Warren’s Natural Asphalt Stone Surfaced Roofing 

The best and most ser¬ 
viceable prepared roofing 
on the market, it Is Pur 
able, IIre-proof. nml does 
not require painting. 

Contes residy to lay in 
rolls containing IhH s<p ft. 

Wiiren Chemical & Mfy, Co., 172 Broadway, New York 




Qrp entry 

The New 1900 Edition, Greatly Enlarged* 

By D. H. MKLOY Architect, 
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A Qvieurter 
of ac Century 

of unfailing service 



proves the 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT A 
£27 Broadway. New York A 


BOOKS ^ U T Catalogue of American 

■ , p Foreign Scientific and Tech- 

mor $ than Fiftv different 

^T C i° ntai ” in ? tt6 will be mailed, 

free to any address in the world, 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York, 


XOW BEADY, 

Modern Machine Shop Tools. 

['heir Construction, Operation and Mnnipulatlo 
Including both Hand and Machine Tools. 

By W. H. VANDERVOORT, M. E 

Large 8 ?ki. jyb Pages, tjj Illustrations. 
j bound in Cloth* 

PRICE, ^ 4.. OO. 

au entirel y new and fill I y Illustrated work, trea 
ing the subject of Modern Machine Shop Too 
m a concise and. comprehensive manner. Sped 
care lias been taken to eliminate all matter n 
stricJLy pertaining to the subject thus making 
p0 5fi’ f to F ivG reader complete in format i< 
pertaining to machine shop tools and methods in 
volume at a moderate price. 

The work is logically arranged .the various bar 
and machine tools being grouped into classes, &r 
description of each is given in proportion to the 
relative importance. The illustrations represei 
the very latest tools and methods, all of which a: 

S r 5£ described, Back tool is considered fro 
the following points; 

FIRST—Its constructions with hints as to i 
manufacture. 

antLcare^°P e ratlon f proper manipulate 
T HIR D—K umerousesiain pics 0 f work per form e« 
C®” Full descriptive circulars of above will i 
mailed free on application. 

MUNN & CO., Publishers* 301 Broadway, N, Y 


s Cbe typewriter exchange 


1^ Barclay St.. NEW YC 
124 U Salle St., CHJCfl 
38 Bromfield St.* B0S1 
817 Wyandotte SL, 

KANSAS CITY,f 

209 North 9th St„ 

§S $T, LOUIS, f 

G36 California St., 

_ SAN FRANCISCO, C; 

, f Jir . We will save yon from 

tn 6 tU on Typewriters of ad makes. Smd for Cataict 



Published Montliiy at $2.00 a Year. Foreign 
Countries, $3.00. 

Devoted to the interests of Architects* 
Engineers, Builders, Carpenters. Sculptors, 
Wood workers* and persons contemplating 
building. 

Special trial subscriptions. On receipt 
of $ 1-00 the Magazine will be sent for six 
months. 

1VM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

23 Warren Street, New York. 


To those Intending Building.-- 

To Insure a perfect and permanent finish on 
all natural interior woodwork the use of the 

Wheeler Patent 
Wood Filler 

is essential. 

Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate Paint 

is a paint that will outlast lead and oil, and is 
especially adapted for buildings exposed to salt air. 
Architects and owners, in their own interests 
should see their specifications carried out in full 
ami examine bills for tne articles specified before 
accepting work as satisfactory. 

**f! ei T eTlc ^- The leading architects throughout 
the United States. 

Sole manufacturers of the above articles, 

THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO., 

^EW MIL.FORD, CONK* 

HEW VQSK t CHICRGO i 

S5 pulton fitr-eat, 70 w. Links Street. 

PHIDflDetiPHlfl * 231 Doefc Street 


89 Pages, 5!^ x in,* Cloth Bound, 
PRICE, $1.00 Postpaid. 

Few of the many manuals for carpenters, t reat¬ 
ing gu frame construction* are as practice! and 
useful to the young mechanic as PROGRESSIVE 
Carpentry* of which this enlarged edition Is now 
published. 

Tt contains new methods for laying out every 
variety of roof-frame work 1 all kinds of octagon 
work; new methods of obtaining bevels for splayed 
work; the lengths and bevels of any brace; the 
length of the hy;:<>thcnuse of any square* by the 
use of the mitre rule ; and a variety of other vatu- 
able inforraaUon* nil clearly illustrated by means 
of fulLpage diagrams. 

By these methods any kind of work can be laid 
out perfectly by an ordinary mechanic who has 
not even a knowledge of drawing or mathematics, 
FOR SALE RY 

MUNN & CO,* 361 Broadway, New York. 


^FINETOOiSTOv stt0p 

** S, C.Il.KKSLYAt to. 

AMD AGENCY. CHICAGO, ILL.U.S.A.- 


Microscopes 

* OT °rf e J7 Impose. Our Instruments are found 
in all the best laboratories of the country. 


—CATALOGUE FREE- 


Projection Apparatus 

for scientific work, Superior In accuracy and 
convenience, 

BauschffliLomb Optical Co, 

Rochester, N. X* 

STEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


















































































































































D ML C Foot and Hand Power 

Kll Ct3 MACHINERY-^— 

For CARPENTERS and BUILDERS. 


SOLID 


IRON TABLE 


PLANED 


PERFECTLY 


TRUE. 


11, For Ripping. 


1, For Cross-Cutting. 


ARRANGED 


WITH COUNTERSHAFT 


IF PREFERRED. 


III. With Mitre Gauge. 


Send for our rtfow Catalogue. 


ESTABLISHED 1S72, 


567 Ruby Street, Rockford, III 


IV, Showing Construction. 


Building Monthly 


December, 1903, 


Something New! 


A washable and per¬ 
fectly sanitary wall cover- 
mg. Cloth foundation fin¬ 
ished in oil 
colors. Best 
wall cover¬ 
ing forkitch- 
en, pantry, 
hatliroo m, 
closet, and 
other walls 
where a 
washable 
urface is 
desired. Prints, plain col¬ 
ors and tiles in dull, var¬ 
nished and glazed effects. 


SANIJAS 


<)XNP4^ 


m 


C10TH Wau COVERING. 


Plain colors in oil admi¬ 
rably adapted to ceiling 
and fresco work. Hides 
cracks and 
plaster 
stains. 

W ater- 
proof, ver¬ 
min - proof, 
applied to 
the w all 
like paper, 
and inex¬ 
pensive. 

For sale by the Dry 
Goods Trade and Oil 
Cloth Dealers. 


Scientific American 


Our New Foot and Hand Power Circular Saw No. 4— 
the strongest, most powerful, and in every way the best 
machine of its kind ever made. For ripping, cross-cutting, 
boring, grooving, dadoing anJ rabbeting. 


Bound Volumes of the Scientific American Building Monthly 


The publishers of the Scientific American, Building 
Monthly, have, in response to many requests, bound a 
considerable number of annual and semiannual vol- 
times, and they furnish an unrivaled collectibn of ele¬ 
vations, plans, and details, including a large number 
of plates in color. The volumes are uniformly bound 
and almost a c implete set can be supplied. The semi* 
annual volumes are $2 each and the annual volumes 
are $3.50 each, Only those listed can he supplied, 
with the exception of a number of the volumes 
preceding Volume IX. These can be furnished to 
parties who are desirous of completing sets, and we 
will send them free to purchasers of entire sets 
until the edition is exhausted. 

Volume IX.» January to June, 1890, frrice $5, has 
twelve colored plates, fifty-six illustrations of houses 
with their plans, and fifteen pages of details drawn to 
scale. The houses vary in price from $1,200 to $7,000. 

Volume X., July to December, 1890, price $2, has 
twelve colored plates beautifully executed, fifty half- 
tone engravings ol houses in both city and country, 
and there are fourteen plates of details. Several small 
churches are also Illustrated. The houses vary In price 
from $900 to $5,000 and over. 

Volume XL, January to June, 1891, price $2. The 
volume contains twelve colored plates of great merit. 
There are sixty elevations of houses, churches, stables, 
carriage-houses, accompanied by several plans. One 
house in this number cost only $695.03; the other 
houses range in price up to $10,000, 

Volume XTN„ January to June, 1892, price $2. As 
in the case with the other voitimes, there are twelve 
colored plates; sixty-two houses varying in price from 
$2,800 to $25,000, and a number of chapels and churches, 
and also one schoolhouse. This is a particularly in¬ 
teresting volume. 

Volume XIV„ July to December, 1892, price $2. The 
twelve colored plates of this issue are very attractive. 
There are fifty-seven elevations of houses, churches, 
and stables, each accompanied by a plan giving the 
sizes of the rooms, Same city residences are illus¬ 
trated. One of the houses illustrated cost $1,000 and 
one $1,650, and the other houses vary in price. 

Volume XV.. January to June, 1893, price $2. Twelve 
colored plates form an interesting feature of this vol¬ 
ume. There are fifty illustrations and plans of houses, 
churches, stables, etc. The houses are of all prices, 
ranging from those which are comparatively inex¬ 
pensive to elaborate residences costing several thou¬ 
sand dollars, 


Volume XVI., July to December. 1893, price $2. 
There are fifty-two engravings of houses, churches, 
etc., and each is accompanied by a plan. Some of the 
houses in this volume are as low in price as $600. The 
thousand dollar workingman's home at the World's 
Fair is also included in this volume. 

Volume XVII., January to June, 1894, price $2. In 
addition to the twelve colored plates, there are sixty 
views of attractive houses from $2,000 up. 

Volume XIX., January to June, 1805, price $2, It 
has the six highly artistic covers bound in. There 
are sixty-six engravings of houses of all prices, from 
$2,000 up. One of the most attractive volumes in the 
series. Two churches are also included in the volume. 

Volume XX., July to December, 1895. price $2, Tt 
contains six colored covers, seventy photographic illus¬ 
trations of exceedingly fine houses, a couple of 
churches, a stable and a windmill. 

Volume XXI,, January to June, inclusive, 1896, price 
$2. There are six colored covers, ninety-two engrav¬ 
ings made from photographs of houses taken specially 
for the purpose. The illustrations include churches, 
libraries, and other buildings. 

Volume XXII., July to December, 1896. price $2. It 
includes six artistic covers showing the actual appear¬ 
ance of the houses as regards color. There are also 
one hundred and one exterior and interior views of 
modern houses, from $1,950 up. City houses, churches, 
mausoleums, etc., are also included. 

Volume XXIIL. January to June, 1897, price $2. Tn 
addition to the six colored plates there are one hun¬ 
dred and seven interior and exterior views of the latest 
types of houses by prominent architects. The miscel¬ 
laneous matter includes a village hall, several libraries, 
a gate lodge, schools, hospital, etc. 

Volume XXIV,, July to December. 1897, price $2. It 
in chides six attractive colored plates. There are one 
hundred and four photographic illustrations of houses. 
Including many interiors. A considerable number of 
public buildings are also illustrated. 

Volume XXV., January to June, 1898, price $2. This 
volume contains one hundred and seven illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors of houses. Floor plans accom¬ 
pany each elevation. There arc. in addition, several 
churches, stores, etc. The six colored plates are fine 
examples of color work. 

Volume XXYL, July to December, 1898, price $2* 
Nearly a hundred large scale illustrations of the ex¬ 
teriors and interiors of modern houses will be found in 
tins volume. There are also clubhouses, gate-lodees, 
etc. There are m^iiy examples of foreign architecture 
scattered through the book, and sculpture Is not 
neglected. 


Volume XXIX,, January to June, 1900, price* $2, Six 
colored plates and one hundred and eighteen views of 
bouses and interiors* Italian gardens. Spanish Mis¬ 
sions, etc., form interesting and beautiful illustrations* 

Volume XXX.. July to December, 19D0* price $2. The 
colored plates are particularly fine, and the half-tone 
illustrations of bouses and interiors are very artistic. 
The literary contents and the drawings of details mid 
to the value of this volume* 

Volume XXX L, January to June, 1901, price $2, Tht^ 
six covers are in a new two-tone process of great, 
beauty. There are over one hundred views of houses. 
With the March number begins the new departments: 

44 Monthly Comment,.Falks with Architects. 41 “ Book 

Notices*? “New Building Patents*” ” With our Corre¬ 
spondents/' “ Legal Notes,” etc., making It the most 
readable and valuable architectural periodical pub¬ 
lished. 

Volume XXXIL, July to December, 1901 1 price $2, 
Six covers in tint and more than two hundred Illus¬ 
trations of houses, interiors, details* gardens* etc* The 
editorial discussions* notes* comments, departments, 
and " Talks with Architects" cover a wide range of 
topics and make this volume of permanent interest and 
value. 

Volume XXXTIL* January to June, 1902* price $2. 
Rix covers in tint and more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations with plans form the Illustrative features of 
this volume. Six well-known architects contribute 
timely "Talks” on Important architectural problems 
of the day* The editorial and literary departments 
are up to the highest standard of usefulness and In¬ 
terest, 

Volume XXXIV,, July to December, 1902, price $2. 
Six tinted covers and two hundred and one illustra* 
tions of houses* stables," gardens, country estates, de¬ 
tails* and plan make this one of the handsomest vol¬ 
umes of the series. The. tl Talks with Architects ” are a 
strong feature, and the editorial discussions and de¬ 
partments are of special practical utility. 


A n mini Volumes, $3,00 Postpaid. 


1S90 contains Volumes IX* end X. 


1891 

it 

tt 

XI. and XII. 

1892 

it 

II 

XIII. and XIV. 

1893 

it 

<r 

XV. and XVI. 

1895 

tt 

« 

XIX. and XX. 

1896 

«( 

.4 

XXI. and XXTL 

I9O0 

it 

ft 

XXIX. and XXX. 

1901 

tt 

tt 

XXXI, and XXXII. 

1902 

ii 

it 

XXXIII. and XXXIV. 


MUNN & GO., Publishers, - 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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Nos. 316, 318* 320 and 322 
Warren St., Boston Highlands 

Mr. William Donaldson, 690 Bine Hill, Dorchester, 
Mass., built these houses in 1870 and roofed them 
with M F roofing tin. Every roof is as sound to-day 
as when put on, although exposed to the sea air, so 
destructive to tin plate. At that time 




Roofing Tornos 






ip. 


was the best roofing material made in the world. Since then we have developed from it the 
wonderful 

IS! M 

(New Method) 

a praaically perfect terne, which promises to give even better service than M 1 '. The free 
sample we send any architect, contractor, builder or roofer will demonstrate the value ot this 

new product. 

Our products are for sate by alt first-class wholesale metal houses . 

“A Fifty Year Roof”—a manual of terne manufacture and roof making—free, if yon write to 

w. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

American Tinplate Company, Battery Park Building, New YorK. 








TWO BEST 

CUP, 


LATHS IN THE WORLD. 

Both Self Furring* TROUGH. 



Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


NILES, 

OHIO. 


5 *he Sttidy of Science 

Is fascinating to all those who engage in it. All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the subject, 
and eagerly read whatever literature concerning it 
that they can secure. In the Scientific American 
they have an up-to-date Library and Book ot Ref¬ 
erence on all scientific subjects. It is a weekly 
publication devoted to the interests of scientists, 
engineers, mechanics, electricians, manufacturers, 
inventors* chemists, studentS.etc., and contains edu¬ 
cational information even for those svho are far 
advanced in the various sciences. No other pub¬ 
lication in the world gives so much authentic 
information for all classes. It is the world's stand¬ 
ard authority on all matters pertaining to science. 
$ 1.00 yearly, $ 1.50 half yearly, $ 1.00 for four 
months. 

63T" Send Checks Draft, Postal Order ^ or Ex¬ 
press Money Order to 

MUSK tk CO*. Publishers, 301 Bread way. Xew York. 



p 

1 Illustrated and described in our 
I new catalog entitled 11 The Clinching 

l \ r ^” mja«t " 

L 


CORTRIGHT Metal s,atfiS - 

uunimoni victoria sningles. 


Argument .' 1 

CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 







FOOT. HAND AND POWER 


Wood-Working Machinery 


Scroll gaitr. 


No. 6 folf-FcwJ lUp and Crosa-Tlit Siur, ^Diamond” Uortktr. 


"Crown" Foot Lqllie. 


“ *' Boaldtr. 


ITa. S ff UbiDB 11 Power Saw* 


FOR WORKING WOOD 

IN ANY MANNER 

Carpenters, builders, cabinet-makers, 
and other wood-workers can success¬ 
fully compete with the large shops by 
using our labor-saving machinery. 
With any one of our machines one man 
will do the work of four to six men 
using hand tools* 

They are built for hard work, accu¬ 
rate work, and long service* 

Each machine is carefully tested be¬ 
fore leaving factory. We guarantee 
them to give entire satisfaction* and 
they may be returned at 

after ten days' trial, you _ _ 

money back. 

ASK FOR CATALOG **A. 99 

The Seneca Falls Manufacturing Go. 

267 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y., U. S.A. 


Modern Homes 


arc heated by the Glenwood 
Hot Water Heater. , , * 



It is east in one piece. It has no joint 
or water connect ion to leak or burn out. 
The grate is strong and easy to shake— 
and all the little details of care and man¬ 
agement are handily arranged. Write for 
catalogue. Wci t Sto ve Co., Tannton. Msuss, 


GLENWOOD 


flicflilectnral Drawing lor Dlecliaqics i,i\uWks 

, This is another elemcnlarv text book on draw- 
mg prepared by a practical writer. The subject is 
treated tu the simplest manner to the exclusion Of 
problems not comprehensible to building me- 
eh antes who have had no technical training;. The 
examples which are given as lessons in drawing; 
embrace a wide range of work, the aim of the 
author haring been to select tmlv such figures for 
practice ns are Ukely to meet the wants of working - 
mechanics. Illustrated. Oblong;, Cloth. $ 1 , 00 * 
For sale by MUNN & CO.* SOI Brand wiv, S*w York, 
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KENTON, OHIO. 

STRUCTURAL IRON. 

ornamental 
CAST and WROUGHT IRON: 

MIL CELL WORN 
FENCES and railings. 

If @ • 

Catalogue of above furnished, «nd Prices 
quoted on application. 



IMPROVED PLANER 


This Planer 
is one of 
the best for 
very smooth 
surfacing 
we have 
ever built. 



Cuts, 

Terms and 
Details 
on demand. 
New Catalog 
free to those 
interested. 


No, 20 NEW DOUBLE-CYLINDER PLANER AND SMOOTHER, 

(Fatrnfed J3. Feb. c, *«w ,■ Malt*, 

Matte to ntaM S 8 to J2 India? iriOo. ami to S Inches thick. K!x j.nwcrtullv -lriv™ Krt-Bgj*j 
Divided Holla,, upper w* weiglitnd fur regelating preasurts on work; Bfcedmg-Ont Roll raises 
parallel; and jnuuy other new features. 


209-229 W* FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO„ FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 




Wood Mosaic, 

Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders. 
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Home Mechanics for Amateurs 

By GEORGE M. HOPKINS 

Author of “Experimental Science” 

12mo, 250 pages, 250 illustrations Price, $1,50 


T HIS book deals with woodworking, household 
ornaments, metal working, lathe work, metal 
spinning, silver working. Making model engines, 
boilers and water motors. Making telescopes! 
microscopes and meteorological instruments, electrical 
chimes, cabinets, bells, night lights, dynamos and motors, 
electric light, an electrical furnace, telephone* It is a 
thoroughly practical book by the most noted amateur ex¬ 
perimenter in America, Send for descriptive circular. 


MUNN & COMPANY 

Publishers “Scientific American” 361 Broadway, New York 


Coulson Patent Comer Posts 


Corner Post No. 13 


TRANSOM 

BARS-^ 

arc being specified 
by the leading archi¬ 
tects throughout the 
country. 

For Netv or 

modeled Store 
Fronts* 

Greatest Strength 
for Holding Costly 
Glass Safely* 

WF OVERCOME THE EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION IN THE OLD STYLE FRONT . 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

-TW. COULSON & CO., 90 North Third St., Columhus, Ohio. 
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GRANT 

Overhead 

nT^*'***^ 1 *' 

Specified by the Leading Architects of United States 
and Canada* 



Send for 
Catalogue 



Sample and 
Circular 
Free. 


Grant Roller- Bearing Pulley 

F*£flF { GRANT PULLEY & 
HARDWARE CO. 

23 Warren St. NEW YORK. 


A House Lined with 

Mineral Wool 


nn shown in tlicse sections# is UJorm in LUinter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin-proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 
MINERAL WOOL cheeks the spread of fire and keeps 
ont dampness. 


&E'.v 




Correspondence Solicited, 


LO KG ITU DIN A I# BBCMOff. 


CB0l*S-9ECTlON TlHtorroU FLOOR. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 

139 Liberty St, NEW YORK CITY. 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 

T HE American Thermo-Call Burton is a combi¬ 
nation Push Button and Automatic Fire Alarm. 
May be substituted to r the push button now in general 
use. Easily installed in any place already wired for 
electric bells without requiting any alteration , thus 
making the bell service doubly useful, i, e* t Regular 
Call Bell Service and Automatic Fire Protection 
Combined. 

PERMANENT, NOT FUSIBLE 

AMERICAN THERMO-CALL COMPANY, 

12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass,, U. S. A. 



^>taiulartP 

PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 

AND 

ONE-PIECE LAVATORIES 



are made in many graceful and artistic 
designs, in one piece, without cracks 
or plaster paris joints, thereby insuring 
perfect sanitation. 

Their snowy whiteness and dainty 
appearance render them desirable, and 
their high sanitary qualities make them 
necessary when it is the aim to install 
a bathroom which will be thoroughly 
modem and sanitary. 


THE 44 COPLEY ” ON PEDESTAL. 


“Modern bathrooms*’ 

our beautifully illustrated book, shows 
a choice selection of bathroom fixtures 
and a number of artistically arranged 
interiors, with approximate costs in 
detail. Sent free to those about to 
build or remodel. 

piece of t<farcT Wm kari 

wr “6rcen W<0M'b >> laM™J km our name 
eMafldard** or initials jTi. 

cast tn relief on the ex ter hr, You take m risk 

' wicn V«g Standard" gm d s . 



THE “COPLEY" ON LEGS. 


Standard nSanitarig ‘It) ft), Co 

Department R DITTCDfrUmr rr a . 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A 


I I 1 — III ■ M l ITT III 

InterlocKing ! 
Rubber Tiling ' 



\ AS LAtCJ BY US IN THE SI LLIAHD-RQQ M OF THE LAFSCHMONt YACHT CLUP, LARCHMOMT, N. Y. 

Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and thoroughly sanitary ; more durable 
than stone or earthen tiles; elegant in appearance. Manufactured in a care¬ 
fully selected variety of colors. Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 

A perfect floor for business offices,, banking-rooms, courtrooms, vestibules, 
halls, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, cafes, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. Samples, estimates, and special designs furnished upon application, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

: New YorK Belting PacKing Co., Ltd. 


* 

i 


( PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, - - 

I BALTIMORE, - 

II 44 M- i n 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 

^FtATNICH S'XO RES s 

* 724 Chestnut Street. INDIANAPOLIS, - 229 So* MeHdlan Street. 

* 232 Summer Street. CHICAGO, » - » “150 Lake Street. 

41 South Liberty Street. ST. LOUIS, - - 411 No. Third Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 509-511 Market Street. 

I M II I — l ll l H I* I II! ■ M l — 1 1 4 4t 



Colt’s BaMnetmaKeis’ HOJnstaBie Eccentric Clamps 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 



and Adjustable 
Screw Clamps. 


Ho equal 
for 

damping 

instantly 

and 

effectively 
arty width 
of work . 


Cold Galvanizing 

Save all the Spelter consumed in galvanizing by the hot process by using our 
Latent LoM Galvanizing Process, as the amount of spelter lost as dross in the hot 
process if used in our process will give sufficient protection to any kind of work 
to raakejt rust-proof even against salt air and sea water. Our Pateut Process is 
now in use all over the country. Our licenses include LU S. Government, The 
Standard Oil Co.# Herreshoff Boat Building Co.# Townsend & Downey, 
Armor Packing Co, Licenses granted on royalty basis. Sample and custom 
work done at our factory, 108-110 W, 11 Hi St Main Office, 348 Broadway. 1 to 9 
Park Avenue, Brooklyn, U. s. ELECTRO-GALVANIZING CO. 


Roof Framing: 
Made Easy. 

BY OWEN B. MCGINNIS. 


A practical and easily comprehended system dI 
laying out and framing roofs, adapted to modern 
building construction, The metheds are made clear 
and Intelligible by 70 engravings, with extensive ex¬ 
planatory text. 

Bound in cloth, with gilt title. Price, $1.00, postpaid, 

MUNN & GO., Publishers of Scientific American, 

3B1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


F. WEBER & CO. 

Engineers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 

1125 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Houses: St. Louis and Baltimore, 


Van Dor n I ™ Di 
Iron Works Co. 



SOLE AGENTS FQft 

0t „, RIEFLER'S INSTRUMENTS. 

Anfl nine Print Pnpri-g. Urtiwlnir 
l.ulMtu t Truimd^, nml L<m>U t-f Dot iltake* k 

for lUustrtited Catalogue, VoL III 



Prison, House, and Stable Wot 
Joist Hangers, Lawn Furniture, 
Fencing, Etc . 












































































































































































































































































i\\e^ev»\Aea 

k Sprint* 

V\\WQC 


Strongest 

neatest, m ost «1urnble. 

Door swines on Used 
pintle ^cannot wi#, 

Ko other hinge bo 
gnod. 

1 j t i i I d v r*s Cn i n lo go f i 
inailrd Free, 

Stover Mfg, Co* f 

Mirer St. 9 
JFrevport, 


The International Fence 
and Fireproofing Co. 

— -— cqlumbus, nuin 


Netting and Cabling' System 
of Reinforcing Concrete 


SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM based on SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES eliminates danger 


BEWARE 


2? “ACORN” 
Water. Filter 

HAS NO EQUAL, 

Cheapest self-cleaning, stone* 
tube pressure fiber made. 
Supplies filtered ■ >r until tert d 
water through separate out¬ 
lets. 

Write for booklet—Dept S* 

T. LtNKE (Sb CO* 

1559 Broadway, New York, 


Write for 


Pattern 


Catalogue 
and. Price 


List. 


- 


A Cozy Homfe | *||, 


whether large or, small, is t‘ : 
result of the use of Parquetry 
flooring. They outwear many carpets 
and meet the taste of the most fastidioi 


The Interior £\ardWood ( 

/^ANumcruRERs Indianapolis, In 


PHOENIX SLIDING BLIND CO, Phoenix, N. ¥. 

High‘Grade Veneered Doors. 


STAVED OP, DRV 

WHITE PINE 

COLUMNS 


CHEAPER THAN 
SOLID ONUS, 


they do not check. 


Stair Rails. 


THE STANDARD WQ3D TURNING RD., 

58 BAT STREET, JERSEY CITY, IT. 1. 

Send 4o~ in stamps for Illustrated Catalogue, 


i Gallon in 4 M ;tes 

**f ihe purest. drinking , ,.u 
free from till pollti n ml 

iilbHAHe tfprm/i Every ikiw - 
hold should have a 

BERKEFELD FILTER 

Which promts the spreiid pr iuudt 
lUst^es pone rally origin utlitir li. -. in', 
water. 

IIRKKEFELD FICTKR *, 

4 Cedar Street, YcrL 


This Mantel in Quartered Oal i 

with 

F I r« f fjuulUy 

ENAIuliD 
TILE HEARTH 

nml FACING 


H.BROOKSeCo^CUl/ELAND.O-, 

^OOR&SlOEWALK LIGHTS. 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

5 end |6b Catalogue. 


iiny colon 
fin* or Coni 
Cirnh. 

F. O. It* Or 

Cnhll1il)jl> Hit*, 


: §22.50. 

Wm. M. Taylor Manict & Grate Co.. Manufacturers 
Cauiiojruefree. 23 Suutb Third S(-Colunih,-,. Ohio. 


BERGER’S 

PIPE FflSTEHEB. 

Simple, Strong, and Very 
Easy to Adjust. 

Various styles and sizes of drives. 
Samples free upon request, 

Aak for cJrztilot* 

BERGER BROS., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


LOUIS F. GUNTHER, 

3H* nu facturer of the highest grade or 

Grille Worl< ” 

CAVING IK FiGUHHS & SPECIRUTY. 

Send for designs mid prim? Hid, 

752 West Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


Details of Building 
Construction 

A collection of 33 plates of koAUl drawings, 
with Introductory text 

Ity CLARENCE A. 3 IAKTTN, 

Asst. Professor, College of Architecture, Cornell 
University. 

This hook is 10 by J2H inches in size, and substan¬ 
tially bound in cloth. Price, *2.00. For sale by 

MUNN & CO,. 361 Broadway, New York City, 


KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N, Y. I 

New YorK Office, IJ6 Fiah Avenue. . 


DECORATION 


Manufactured by 

TOcCAW, STEVENSON 
k ORR, Ltd.. 

Belfast, Irelnnd. 

# 

(Under gives an or¬ 
dinary window all the 
richness of the best 
Stained G 1 a s s at a 
mere fraction of the 
cost. Particulars on 
application by 

GEO. QUAJLE, 

330 E^adTcaj, Mew York, 


BRISTOL’S 

RECORDING THERMOMETER. 

Located within houfiG. records on 
a weekly chart outside tempera- 
turn. Also, Bristol^ Recording 
Pressure Gauges, Volt, Amjwre 
and Watt Meters. Over 100 Outer- 
eutr varieties, unci guaranteed. 

Send 

THE BRISTOL C0^WaterburV t T^. # 


1> flMlY C Uur jL BT ge Catalogue of America* 
^ a **d foreign Scientific and Teehn i 
cal Books, embracing more thuti 
l j my different subjects* and containing n6 pages, 
will bo mailed, free* to any address in the world, 
MUTfN Sc CO., 361 Broadway* New York. 


Butcher 

Boston Polish 


the host finish made for FLOORS* | 
Interior Woodwork and 
Furnltu re. 

r-fijp? Notbrltthi; will neither *i'ph(i , Ii nnr 
* deCtee mix Bhdlai or viirnih. ]., 

not sort and etteky lijf*- bet^wux. Prrfm 1 1v tmii«ii»rent 
^jn ^rvfnu: the niUnral *t'ulur iutt| hp*uty wt the wamI 
iV if.ln.irit- HGtitti the TUMjdi pfNtnpmlral und mtiitfi i-i j-.ry 

IYflisu Knmvxi for Hahjivooi* FJjOolek, 


/Vjf m1p hy DvaJrrs In Painters* Snpp/h 

Scud for «ff W?EB EOOKLHT v 

idvAnhtgu of BUTCHER'S BOSTON PCELSl t, 1 

TilK mmnitt 1NIUH11 ft)., Sail AllmiHp AV^., Eta 


the: Gorton 

SIDE FEED 
BOILER 


Ictsure? 


W. Art 
HOITSE 

Day and Night fn 
Coldest Wfal Her. 


Cfttalogae unci further 
information in .up: li 
cation, 

GORTON & L1DGERWOOD CO 

QO Liberty Street, New Yc . Tf. 

eOSXQNJ* -6 5- oWlbAdO, 


[i 


Warm Ait 
Generator 

For HOME# CHURCH i 
anj SCHOOL HEATING 

Warms Air by the Best Method. 

Sends it in separate currents through from 
nine to seventeen corrugated cast iron flues 
which form the combustion chamber, Kaoh 
flue weighs 70 lbs. and has 8 square feet of - 
heating surface, which gives the * # Kelscy ,? w 
double the weight and heating stirfaceT 
than those of any other apparatus having/ 
same si^e grate* These separate currents 
of warm air are positively forced to et'erj*',. 
part of a building* 

23.000 Sold. 

Send for Booklets; “KELSEY HEATING " and “WHAT TUB’ USERS SAV* ,^ ^ , 


GLACIER 

WINDOW 

























































































































































































































































































